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Introduction 


Windows  Internals,  Seventh  Edition  is  intended  for  advanced  computer 
professionals  (developers,  security  researchers,  and  system  administrators)  who 
want  to  understand  how  the  core  components  of  the  Microsoft  Windows  10  and 
Windows  Server  2016  operating  systems  work  internally.  With  this  knowledge, 
developers  can  better  comprehend  the  rationale  behind  design  choices  when 
building  applications  specific  to  the  Windows  platform.  Such  knowledge  can 
also  help  developers  debug  complex  problems.  System  administrators  can 
benefit  from  this  information  as  well,  because  understanding  how  the  operating 
system  works  “under  the  hood”  facilitates  an  understanding  of  the  performance 
behavior  of  the  system  and  makes  troubleshooting  system  problems  much  easier 
when  things  go  wrong.  Security  researchers  can  figure  out  how  software 
applications  and  the  operating  system  can  misbehave  and  be  misused,  causing 
undesirable  behavior,  while  also  understanding  the  mitigations  and  security 
features  modern  Windows  offers  against  such  scenarios.  After  reading  this  book, 
you  should  have  a better  understanding  of  how  Windows  works  and  why  it 
behaves  as  it  does. 

History  of  the  book 

This  is  the  seventh  edition  of  a book  that  was  originally  called  Inside  Windows 
NT  (Microsoft  Press,  1992),  written  by  Helen  Custer  (prior  to  the  initial  release 
of  Microsoft  Windows  NT  3.1).  Inside  Windows  NT  was  the  first  book  ever 
published  about  Windows  NT  and  provided  key  insights  into  the  architecture  and 
design  of  the  system.  Inside  Windows  NT,  Second  Edition  (Microsoft  Press, 

1998)  was  written  by  David  Solomon.  It  updated  the  original  book  to  cover 
Windows  NT  4.0  and  had  a greatly  increased  level  of  technical  depth. 

Inside  Windows  2000,  Third  Edition  (Microsoft  Press,  2000)  was  authored  by 
David  Solomon  and  Mark  Russinovich.  It  added  many  new  topics,  such  as 
startup  and  shutdown,  service  internals,  registry  internals,  file-system  drivers, 
and  networking.  It  also  covered  kernel  changes  in  Windows  2000,  such  as  the 
Windows  Driver  Model  (WDM),  Plug  and  Play,  power  management,  Windows 
Management  Instrumentation  (WMI),  encryption,  the  job  object,  and  Terminal 
Services.  Windows  Internals,  Fourth  Edition  (Microsoft  Press,  2004)  was  the 
Windows  XP  and  Windows  Server  2003  update  and  added  more  content  focused 
on  helping  IT  professionals  make  use  of  their  knowledge  of  Windows  internals, 
such  as  using  key  tools  from  Windows  Syslnternals  and  analyzing  crash  dumps. 


Windows  Internals,  Fifth  Edition  (Microsoft  Press,  2009)  was  the  update  for 
Windows  Vista  and  Windows  Server  2008.  It  saw  Mark  Russinovich  move  on  to 
a full-time  job  at  Microsoft  (where  he  is  now  the  Azure  CTO)  and  the  addition  of 
a new  co-author,  Alex  Ionescu.  New  content  included  the  image  loader,  user- 
mode debugging  facility,  Advanced  Local  Procedure  Call  (ALPC),  and  Hyper- V. 
The  next  release,  Windows  Internals,  Sixth  Edition  (Microsoft  Press,  2012),  was 
fully  updated  to  address  the  many  kernel  changes  in  Windows  7 and  Windows 
Server  2008  R2,  with  many  new  hands-on  experiments  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
tools  as  well. 

Seventh  edition  changes 

Since  this  book’s  last  update,  Windows  has  gone  through  several  releases, 
coming  up  to  Windows  10  and  Windows  Server  2016.  Windows  10  itself,  being 
the  current  going-forward  name  for  Windows,  has  had  several  releases  since  its 
initial  release  to  manufacturing  (RTM).  Each  is  labeled  with  a four-digit  version 
number  indicating  the  year  and  month  of  release,  such  as  Windows  10,  version 
1703,  which  was  completed  in  March  2017.  This  implies  that  Windows  has  gone 
through  at  least  six  versions  since  Windows  7 (at  the  time  of  this  writing). 

Starting  with  Windows  8,  Microsoft  began  a process  of  OS  convergence, 
which  is  beneficial  from  a development  perspective  as  well  as  for  the  Windows 
engineering  team.  Windows  8 and  Windows  Phone  8 had  converged  kernels, 
with  modern  app  convergence  arriving  in  Windows  8.1  and  Windows  Phone  8.1. 
The  convergence  story  was  complete  with  Windows  10,  which  runs  on 
desktops/laptops,  servers,  XBOX  One,  phones  (Windows  Mobile  10),  HoloLens, 
and  various  Internet  of  Things  (IoT)  devices. 

With  this  grand  unification  completed,  the  time  was  right  for  a new  edition  of 
the  series,  which  could  now  finally  catch  up  with  almost  half  a decade  of 
changes  in  what  will  now  be  a more  stable  kernel  architecture  going  forward.  As 
such,  this  latest  book  covers  aspects  of  Windows  from  Windows  8 to  Windows 
10,  version  1703.  Additionally,  this  edition  welcomes  Pavel  Yosifovich  as  its 
new  co-author. 

Hands-on  experiments 

Even  without  access  to  the  Windows  source  code,  you  can  glean  much  about 
Windows  internals  from  the  kernel  debugger,  tools  from  Syslnternals,  and  the 
tools  developed  specifically  for  this  book.  When  a tool  can  be  used  to  expose  or 
demonstrate  some  aspect  of  the  internal  behavior  of  Windows,  the  steps  for 


trying  the  tool  yourself  are  listed  in  special  “EXPERIMENT”  sections.  These 
appear  throughout  the  book,  and  we  encourage  you  to  try  them  as  you’re 
reading.  Seeing  visible  proof  of  how  Windows  works  internally  will  make  much 
more  of  an  impression  on  you  than  just  reading  about  it  will. 

Topics  not  covered 

Windows  is  a large  and  complex  operating  system.  This  book  doesn’t  cover 
everything  relevant  to  Windows  internals  but  instead  focuses  on  the  base  system 
components.  For  example,  this  book  doesn’t  describe  COM+,  the  Windows 
distributed  object-oriented  programming  infrastructure,  or  the  Microsoft  .NET 
Framework,  the  foundation  of  managed  code  applications.  Because  this  is  an 
“internals”  book  and  not  a user,  programming,  or  system-administration  book,  it 
doesn’t  describe  how  to  use,  program,  or  configure  Windows. 

A warning  and  a caveat 

Because  this  book  describes  undocumented  behavior  of  the  internal  architecture 
and  the  operation  of  the  Windows  operating  system  (such  as  internal  kernel 
structures  and  functions),  this  content  is  subject  to  change  between  releases. 

By  “subject  to  change,”  we  don’t  necessarily  mean  that  details  described  in 
this  book  will  change  between  releases,  but  you  can’t  count  on  them  not 
changing.  Any  software  that  uses  these  undocumented  interfaces,  or  insider 
knowledge  about  the  operating  system,  might  not  work  on  future  releases  of 
Windows.  Even  worse,  software  that  runs  in  kernel  mode  (such  as  device 
drivers)  and  uses  these  undocumented  interfaces  might  experience  a system 
crash  when  running  on  a newer  release  of  Windows,  resulting  in  potential  loss  of 
data  to  users  of  such  software. 

In  short,  you  should  never  use  any  internal  Windows  functionality,  registry 
key,  behavior,  API,  or  other  undocumented  detail  mentioned  in  this  book  during 
the  development  of  any  kind  of  software  designed  for  end-user  systems,  or  for 
any  other  purpose  other  than  research  and  documentation.  Always  check  with 
the  Microsoft  Software  Development  Network  (MSDN)  for  official 
documentation  on  a particular  topic  first. 

Assumptions  about  you 

The  book  assumes  the  reader  is  comfortable  with  working  on  Windows  at  a 
power-user  level,  and  has  a basic  understanding  of  operating  system  and 
hardware  concepts,  such  as  CPU  registers,  memory,  processes,  and  threads. 


Basic  understanding  of  functions,  pointers,  and  similar  C programming  language 
constructs  is  beneficial  in  some  sections. 

Organization  of  this  book 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts  (as  was  the  sixth  edition),  the  first  of  which 
you’re  holding  in  your  hands. 

■ Chapter  1.  “Concepts  and  tools.”  provides  a general  introduction  to 
Windows  internals  concepts  and  introduces  the  main  tools  used  throughout 
the  book.  It’s  critical  to  read  this  chapter  first,  as  it  provides  the  necessary 
background  needed  for  the  rest  of  the  book. 

■ Chapter  2.  “System  architecture.”  shows  the  architecture  and  main 
components  that  comprise  Windows  and  discusses  them  in  some  depth. 
Several  of  these  concepts  are  dealt  with  in  greater  detail  in  subsequent 
chapters. 

■ Chapter  3.  “Processes  and  jobs.”  details  how  processes  are  implemented  in 
Windows  and  the  various  ways  of  manipulating  them.  Jobs  are  also 
discussed  as  a means  for  controlling  a set  of  processes  and  enabling 
Windows  Container  support. 

■ Chapter  4.  “Threads.”  details  how  threads  are  managed,  scheduled,  and 
otherwise  manipulated  in  Windows. 

■ Chapter  5.  “Memory  management.”  shows  how  the  memory  manager  uses 
physical  and  virtual  memory,  and  the  various  ways  that  memory  can  be 
manipulated  and  used  by  processes  and  drivers  alike. 

■ Chapter  6.  “I/O  system.”  shows  how  the  I/O  system  in  Windows  works 
and  integrates  with  device  drivers  to  provide  the  mechanisms  for  working 
with  I/O  peripherals. 

■ Chapter  7.  “Security.”  details  the  various  security  mechanisms  built  into 
Windows,  including  mitigations  that  are  now  part  of  the  system  to  combat 
exploits. 

Conventions 

The  following  conventions  are  used  in  this  book: 

■ Boldface  type  is  used  to  indicate  text  that  you  type  as  well  as  interface 
items  that  you  are  instructed  to  click  or  buttons  that  you  are  instructed  to 
press. 


■ Italic  type  is  used  to  indicate  new  terms. 

■ Code  elements  appear  in  a monospaced  font. 

■ The  first  letters  of  the  names  of  dialog  boxes  and  dialog  box  elements  are 
capitalized — for  example,  the  Save  As  dialog  box. 

■ Keyboard  shortcuts  are  indicated  by  a plus  sign  (+)  separating  the  key 
names.  For  example,  Ctrl+Alt+Delete  mean  that  you  press  Ctrl,  Alt,  and 
Delete  keys  at  the  same  time. 

About  the  companion  content 

We  have  included  companion  content  to  enrich  your  learning  experience.  The 
companion  content  for  this  book  can  be  downloaded  from  the  following  page: 

https://aka.ms/winint7ed/downloads 

We  have  also  placed  the  source  code  for  the  tools  written  specifically  for  this 
book  at  https://github.com/zodiacon/windowsinternals. 
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Concepts  and  tools 


In  this  chapter,  we’ll  introduce  the  key  Microsoft  Windows  operating  system 
(OS)  concepts  and  terms  we’ll  be  using  throughout  this  book,  such  as  the 
Windows  API,  processes,  threads,  virtual  memory,  kernel  mode  and  user  mode, 
objects,  handles,  security,  and  the  registry.  We’ll  also  introduce  the  tools  that  you 
can  use  to  explore  Windows  internals,  such  as  the  kernel  debugger,  the 
Performance  Monitor,  and  key  tools  from  Windows  Sysinternals 
( http://www.microsoft.com/technet/sysinternals ).  In  addition,  we’ll  explain  how 
you  can  use  the  Windows  Driver  Kit  (WDK)  and  the  Windows  Software 
Development  Kit  (SDK)  as  resources  for  finding  further  information  on 
Windows  internals. 

Be  sure  that  you  understand  everything  in  this  chapter;  the  remainder  of  the 
book  is  written  assuming  that  you  do. 

Windows  operating  system  versions 

This  book  covers  the  most  recent  version  of  the  Microsoft  Windows  client  and 
server  operating  systems:  Windows  10  (32-bit  on  x86  and  ARM,  and  64-bit 
version  on  x64)  and  Windows  Server  2012  R2  (which  exists  as  64-bit  version 
only).  Unless  specifically  stated,  the  text  applies  to  all  versions.  As  background 
information,  Table  1-1  lists  the  Windows  product  names,  their  internal  version 
number,  and  their  release  date. 


Product  Name 

Internal  Version  Number 

Release  Date 

W ndows  Nl  3.1 

3.1 

July  1953 

W ndows  NT  3.5 

3.5 

September  1994 

Windows  NT  3.51 

3.51 

May  1995 

Windows  NT  4.0 

4.0 

July  1996 

Windows  2000 

5.0 

December  1999 

Windows  XP 

5.1 

August  2001 

Windows  Server 2003 

5.2 

March  2303 

Windows  Server  2003  R2 

5.2 

December  2005 

Window*;  Vista 

60 

lannary  2007 

Windows  Server  2008 

6.0  (Service  Pack  1) 

March  2008 

Windows  ! 

6.1 

October  2005 

Windows  Server  2008  R2 

6.1 

October  20C9 

Windows  8 

6.2 

October  2012 

Windows  Server  2012 

6.2 

October  2012 

Windows  8.1 

6 3 

October  2013 

Windows  Server  2012  R2 

6.3 

October  2013 

Windows  10 

10.0  Ouild  10240) 

July  2015 

Windows  TO  version  1511 

10.0  (ouild  10586) 

November  2015 

Windows  10  version  100/ 
(Ariniversc  y Update) 

10.0  (build  14353) 

July  2016 

Windows  Server 2016 

10  LMouild  14353) 

October  2016 

TABLE  1-1  Windows  operating  system  releases 

The  version  numbers  seem  to  have  strayed  from  a well-defined  path  starting 
with  Windows  7.  Its  version  number  was  6.1  and  not  7.  Because  of  the 
popularity  of  Windows  XP,  when  Windows  Vista  bumped  the  version  number  to 
6.0,  some  applications  failed  to  detect  the  correct  (OS)  because  developers 
checked  major  numbers  greater  than  or  equal  to  5 and  minor  numbers  greater 


than  or  equal  to  1,  which  was  not  the  case  with  Windows  Vista.  Having  learned 
the  lesson,  Microsoft  chose  to  leave  the  major  version  number  as  6 and  the 
minor  version  number  as  2 (greater  than  1)  to  minimize  such  incompatibilities. 
However,  with  Windows  10,  the  version  number  has  been  updated  to  10.0. 


Note 


Starting  with  Windows  8,  the  GetVersionEx  Windows  API  function 
returns  the  OS  version  number  as  6.2  (Windows  8)  by  default,  regardless 
of  the  actual  OS.  (The  function  is  also  declared  as  deprecated.)  This  is 
done  to  minimize  compatibility  issues  but  also  as  an  indicator  that 
checking  for  the  OS  version  is  not  the  best  approach  in  most  cases.  This  is 
because  some  components  can  be  installed  out  of  band,  without 
coinciding  with  an  official  Windows  release.  Still,  if  you  need  the  actual 
OS  version,  you  can  obtain  it  indirectly  by  using  the 
VerifyVersionlnf  o function  or  the  newer  version  helper  APIs,  such 
as IsWindows80rGreater,  IsWindows8PointlOrGreater, 
IsWindowslOOrGreater,  I sWindows Server,  and  similar.  Also, 
OS  compatibility  can  be  indicated  in  the  executable’s  manifest,  which 
changes  the  results  of  this  function.  (See  Chapter  8,  “System 
mechanisms,”  in  Windows  Internals  Part  2 for  details.) 


You  can  view  the  Windows  version  information  using  the  ver  command-line 
tool  or  graphically  by  mnning  winver.  Here’s  a screenshot  of  winver  on 
Windows  10  Enterprise  version  1511: 


About  Windows 


X 


88  Windows  10 


Microsoft  Windows 

Version  1511  (OS  Build  10586.218) 

© 2015  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 

The  Windows  10  Enterprise  operating  system  and  its  user  interface  are 
protected  by  trademark  and  other  pending  or  existing  intellectual  property 
rights  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries/regions. 


This  product  is  licensed  under  the  Microsoft  Software  License 
Terms  to: 

Microsoft  Corp. 

Microsoft  IT 

The  graphic  also  shows  the  Windows  build  number  (10586.218  in  this 
example),  which  could  be  useful  for  Windows  Insiders  (those  who  registered  for 
getting  earlier  previews  of  Windows).  It’s  also  helpful  for  managing  security 
updates  because  it  shows  which  patch  level  is  installed. 

Windows  10  and  future  Windows  versions 

With  Windows  10,  Microsoft  declared  it  will  update  Windows  at  a faster  cadence 
than  before.  There  will  not  be  an  official  “Windows  11”;  instead,  Windows 
Update  (or  another  enterprise  servicing  model)  will  update  the  existing  Windows 
10  to  a new  version.  At  the  time  of  writing,  two  such  updates  have  occurred,  in 
November  2015  (also  known  as  version  1511,  referring  to  the  year  and  month  of 
servicing)  and  July  2016  ( version  1607,  also  known  by  the  marketing  name  of 
Anniversary  Update ). 


Note 


Internally,  Microsoft  still  builds  Windows  versions  in  waves.  For 
example,  the  initial  Windows  10  release  was  code-named  Threshold  1, 
while  the  November  2015  update  was  called  Threshold  2.  The  next  three 
phases  of  update  are  called  Redstone  1 (version  1607)  to  be  followed  by 


Redstone  2 and  Redstone  3. 


I — I 

Windows  10  and  OneCore 

Over  the  years,  several  flavors  of  Windows  have  evolved.  Apart  from 
mainstream  Windows  running  on  PCs,  there  is  the  Xbox  360  game  console  that 
runs  a fork  off  Windows  2000.  Windows  Phone  7 runs  a variant  based  on 
Windows  CE  (Microsoft’s  real-time  OS).  Maintaining  and  extending  all  these 
code  bases  is  clearly  difficult.  Therefore,  Microsoft  decided  to  converge  the 
kernels  and  base  platform  support  binaries  into  one.  This  started  with  Windows  8 
and  Windows  Phone  8 having  a shared  kernel  (and  Windows  8.1  and  Windows 
Phone  8.1  having  a converged  Windows  Runtime  API).  With  Windows  10,  the 
convergence  is  complete;  this  shared  platform  is  known  as  OneCore,  and  it  runs 
on  PCs,  phones,  the  Xbox  One  game  console,  the  HoloLens  and  Internet  of 
Things  (IoT)  devices  such  as  the  Raspberry  Pi  2. 

Clearly,  all  these  device  form  factors  are  very  different  from  one  another. 

Some  features  simply  don’t  exist  on  some  devices.  For  example,  supporting  a 
mouse  or  a physical  keyboard  on  a HoloLens  device  may  not  make  sense,  so  you 
can’t  expect  those  parts  to  be  present  on  the  Windows  10  version  for  such  a 
device.  But  the  kernel,  drivers,  and  base  platform  binaries  are  essentially  the 
same  (with  registry-based  and/or  policy-based  settings  where  they  make  sense 
for  performance  or  other  reasons).  You’ll  see  one  such  policy  example  in  the 
section  “API  Sets”  in  Chapter  3.  “Processes  and  jobs.” 

This  book  delves  into  the  internals  of  the  OneCore  kernel,  on  whatever  device 
it’s  running  on.  The  experiments  in  the  book,  however,  are  targeted  to  a desktop 
machine  with  a mouse  and  keyboard  mostly  for  convenience,  as  it’s  not  easy 
(and  sometimes  officially  impossible)  to  perform  the  experiments  on  other 
devices  such  as  phones  or  the  Xbox  One. 

Foundation  concepts  and  terms 

The  following  sections  introduce  the  most  fundamental  concepts  in  Windows, 
which  are  essential  to  understanding  the  topics  discussed  in  the  rest  of  the  book. 
Many  of  the  concepts  such  as  processes,  threads,  and  virtual  memory  are 
discussed  at  length  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Windows  API 

The  Windows  application  programming  interface  (API)  is  the  user-mode  system 


programming  interface  to  the  Windows  OS  family.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
64-bit  versions  of  Windows,  the  programming  interface  to  the  32-bit  versions  of 
the  Windows  OS  was  called  the  Win32  API  to  distinguish  it  from  the  original  16- 
bit  Windows  API,  which  was  the  programming  interface  to  the  original  16-bit 
versions  of  Windows.  In  this  book,  the  term  Windows  API  refers  to  both  the  32- 
bit  and  64-bit  programming  interfaces  to  Windows. 


Note 


We  sometimes  use  the  term  Win32  API  in  lieu  of  Windows  API.  Either 
way,  it  still  refers  to  the  32-bit  and  64-bit  variants. 


Note 


The  Windows  API  is  described  in  the  Windows  SDK  documentation.  (See 
the  section  “Windows  Software  Development  Kit”  later  in  this  chapter.) 
This  documentation  is  available  free  online  at 

https://developer.microsoft.com/en-us/windows/desktop/develop.  It  is  also 
included  with  all  subscription  levels  to  the  Microsoft  Developer  Network 
(MSDN),  Microsoft’s  support  program  for  developers.  An  excellent 
description  of  how  to  program  the  Windows  base  API  is  in  the  book 
Windows  via  C/C++,  Fifth  Edition  by  Jeffrey  Richter  and  Christophe 
Nasarre  (Microsoft  Press,  2007). 


Windows  API  flavors 

The  Windows  API  originally  consisted  of  C-style  functions  only.  Today, 
thousands  of  such  functions  exist  for  developers  to  use.  C was  the  natural  choice 
at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  Windows  because  it  was  the  lowest  common 
denominator  (that  is,  it  could  be  accessed  from  other  languages  as  well)  and  was 
low  level  enough  to  expose  OS  services.  The  downside  was  the  sheer  number  of 
functions  coupled  with  the  lack  of  naming  consistency  and  logical  groupings  (for 
example,  C++  namespaces).  One  outcome  of  these  difficulties  resulted  in  some 
newer  APIs  using  a different  API  mechanism:  the  Component  Object  Model 
(COM). 

COM  was  originally  created  to  enable  Microsoft  Office  applications  to 
communicate  and  exchange  data  between  documents  (such  as  embedding  an 


Excel  chart  inside  a Word  document  or  a PowerPoint  presentation).  This  ability 
is  called  Object  Linking  and  Embedding  (OLE).  OLE  was  originally 
implemented  using  an  old  Windows  messaging  mechanism  called  Dynamic  Data 
Exchange  (DDE).  DDE  was  inherently  limited,  which  is  why  a new  way  of 
communication  was  developed:  COM.  In  fact,  COM  initially  was  called  OLE  2, 
released  to  the  public  circa  1993. 

COM  is  based  on  two  foundational  principles.  First,  clients  communicate  with 
objects  (sometimes  called  COM  server  objects)  through  interfaces — well- 
defined  contracts  with  a set  of  logically  related  methods  grouped  under  the 
virtual  table  dispatch  mechanism,  which  is  also  a common  way  for  C++ 
compilers  to  implement  virtual  functions  dispatch.  This  results  in  binary 
compatibility  and  removal  of  compiler  name  mangling  issues.  Consequently,  it  is 
possible  to  call  these  methods  from  many  languages  (and  compilers),  such  as  C, 
C++,  Visual  Basic,  .NET  languages,  Delphi  and  others.  The  second  principle  is 
that  component  implementation  is  loaded  dynamically  rather  than  being 
statically  linked  to  the  client. 

The  term  COM  server  typically  refers  to  a Dynamic  Link  Library  (DLL)  or  an 
executable  (EXE)  where  the  COM  classes  are  implemented.  COM  has  other 
important  features  related  to  security,  cross-process  marshalling,  threading 
model,  and  more.  A comprehensive  treatment  of  COM  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  book;  an  excellent  treatment  of  COM  can  be  found  in  the  book  Essential 
COM  by  Don  Box  (Addison-  Wesley,  1998). 


Note 


Examples  of  APIs  accessed  through  COM  include  DirectShow,  Windows 
Media  Foundation,  DirectX,  DirectComposition,  Windows  Imaging 
Component  (WIC),  and  the  Background  Intelligent  Transfer  Service 
(BITS). 


The  Windows  Runtime 

Windows  8 introduced  a new  API  and  supporting  runtime  called  the  Windows 
Runtime  (sometimes  abbreviated  WinRT,  not  to  be  confused  with  Windows  RT, 
the  discontinued  ARM-based  Windows  OS  version).  The  Windows  Runtime 
consists  of  platform  services  aimed  particularly  at  app  developers  for  the  so- 
called  Windows  Apps  (formerly  known  as  Metro  Apps,  Modern  Apps,  Immersive 
Apps,  and  Windows  Store  Apps).  Windows  Apps  may  target  multiple  device  form 


factors,  from  small  IoT  devices  to  phones,  tablets,  laptops,  desktops,  and  even 
devices  such  as  the  Xbox  One  and  Microsoft  HoloLens. 

From  an  API  perspective,  WinRT  is  built  on  top  of  COM,  adding  various 
extensions  to  the  base  COM  infrastructure.  For  example,  complete  type  metadata 
is  available  in  WinRT  (stored  in  WINMD  files  and  based  on  the  .NET  metadata 
format)  that  extends  a similar  concept  in  COM  known  as  type  libraries.  From  an 
API  design  perspective,  it’s  much  more  cohesive  than  classic  Windows  API 
functions,  with  namespace  hierarchies,  consistent  naming,  and  programmatic 
patterns. 

Windows  Apps  are  subject  to  new  rules,  unlike  the  normal  Windows 
applications  (now  called  Windows  desktop  applications  or  Classic  Windows 
applications).  These  rules  are  described  in  Chapter  9,  “Management 
mechanisms,”  in  Part  2. 

The  relationship  between  the  various  APIs  and  applications  is  not 
straightforward.  Desktop  apps  can  use  a subset  of  the  WinRT  APIs.  Conversely, 
Windows  Apps  can  use  a subset  of  Win32  and  COM  APIs.  Refer  to  the  MSDN 
documentation  for  the  details  of  which  APIs  are  available  from  each  application 
platform.  Note,  however,  that  at  the  basic  binary  level,  the  WinRT  API  is  still 
based  on  top  of  the  legacy  Windows  binaries  and  APIs,  even  though  the 
availability  of  certain  APIs  may  not  be  documented  or  supported.  It  is  not  a new 
“native”  API  for  the  system,  much  like  .NET  still  leverages  the  traditional 
Windows  API. 

Applications  written  in  C++,  C#  (or  other  .NET  languages),  and  JavaScript 
can  consume  WinRT  APIs  easily  thanks  to  language  projections  developed  for 
these  platforms.  For  C++,  Microsoft  created  a non-standard  extension  known  as 
C++/CX  that  makes  it  simpler  to  consume  WinRT  types.  The  normal  COM 
interop  layer  for  .NET  (with  some  supporting  run-time  extensions)  allows  any 
.NET  language  to  consume  WinRT  APIs  naturally  and  simply  just  as  if  it  were 
pure  .NET.  For  JavaScript  developers,  an  extension  called  WinJS  was  developed 
for  accessing  WinRT,  although  JavaScript  developers  must  still  use  HTML  to 
build  their  app’s  user  interface. 


Note 


Even  though  HTML  can  be  used  in  Windows  Apps,  it’s  still  a local  client 
app  and  not  a web  application  retrieved  from  a web  server. 


The  .NET  Framework 


The  .NET  Framework  is  part  of  Windows.  Table  1-2  shows  the  .NET  Framework 
version  installed  as  part  of  a given  Windows  version.  However,  a later  version  of 
the  .NET  Framework  can  be  installed  on  older  OS  versions. 


Windows  Version 

.NET  Framework  Version 

Windows  8 

4.5 

Windows  8.1 

4.5.1 

Windows  10 

4.6 

Windows  10  version  1511 

4.6.1 

Windows  10  version  1607 

4.6.2 

TABLE  1-2  Default  .NET  Framework  installations  on  Windows 
The  .NET  Framework  consists  of  two  major  components: 

■ The  Common  Language  Runtime  (CLR)  This  is  the  run-time  engine  for 
.NET  and  includes  a Just  In  Time  (JIT)  compiler  that  translates  Common 
Intermediate  Language  (CIL)  instructions  to  the  underlying  hardware  CPU 
machine  language,  a garbage  collector,  type  verification,  code  access 
security,  and  more.  It’s  implemented  as  a COM  in-process  server  (DLL) 
and  uses  various  facilities  provided  by  the  Windows  API. 

■ The  .NET  Framework  Class  Library  (FCL)  This  is  a large  collection  of 
types  that  implement  functionality  typically  needed  by  client  and  server 
applications,  such  as  user  interface  services,  networking,  database  access, 
and  much  more. 

By  offering  these  features  and  others,  including  new  high-level  programming 
languages  (C#,  Visual  Basic,  F#)  and  supporting  tools,  the  .NET  Framework 
improves  developer  productivity  and  increases  safety  and  reliability  within 
applications  that  target  it.  Figure  1-1  shows  the  relationship  between  the  .NET 
Framework  and  the  OS. 


.NbT  App  (bXb) 

User  Mode 
(Managed  Code) 

FCL  (.NET  Assemblies)  (DLLs) 


CLR  (COM  DLL  Server) 

User  Mode 
(Native  Code) 

Windows  API  DLLs 


Kernel  Mode  Windows  Kernel 


FIGURE  1-1  This  diagram  shows  the  relationship  between  .NET  and  the 

Windows  OS. 

Services,  functions,  and  routines 

Several  terms  in  the  Windows  user  and  programming  documentation  have 
different  meanings  in  different  contexts.  For  example,  the  word  service  can  refer 
to  a callable  routine  in  the  OS,  a device  driver,  or  a server  process.  The  following 
list  describes  what  certain  terms  mean  in  this  book: 

■ Windows  API  functions  These  are  documented,  callable  subroutines  in 
the  Windows  API.  Examples  include  CreateProcess,  CreateFile, 
and  GetMessage. 

■ Native  system  services  (or  system  calls)  These  are  the  undocumented, 
underlying  services  in  the  OS  that  are  callable  from  user  mode.  For 
example,  NtCreateUserProcess  is  the  internal  system  service  the 
Windows  CreateProcess  function  calls  to  create  a new  process. 

■ Kernel  support  functions  (or  routines)  These  are  the  subroutines  inside 
the  Windows  OS  that  can  be  called  only  from  kernel  mode  (defined  later  in 
this  chapter).  For  example,  ExAllocatePoolWithTag  is  the  routine 
that  device  drivers  call  to  allocate  memory  from  the  Windows  system 
heaps  (called  pools). 

■ Windows  services  These  are  processes  started  by  the  Windows  service 


control  manager.  For  example,  the  Task  Scheduler  service  runs  in  a user- 
mode process  that  supports  the  sch tasks  command  (which  is  similar  to 
the  UNIX  commands  at  and  cron).  (Note  that  although  the  registry 
defines  Windows  device  drivers  as  “services,”  they  are  not  referred  to  as 
such  in  this  book.) 

■ Dynamic  link  libraries  (DLLs)  These  are  callable  subroutines  linked 
together  as  a binary  file  that  can  be  dynamically  loaded  by  applications 
that  use  the  subroutines.  Examples  include  Msvcrt.dll  (the  C run-time 
library)  and  Kernel32.dll  (one  of  the  Windows  API  subsystem  libraries). 
Windows  user-mode  components  and  applications  use  DLLs  extensively. 
The  advantage  DLLs  provide  over  static  libraries  is  that  applications  can 
share  DLLs,  and  Windows  ensures  that  there  is  only  one  in-memory  copy 
of  a DLL’s  code  among  the  applications  that  are  referencing  it.  Note  that 
library  .NET  assemblies  are  compiled  as  DLLs  but  without  any  unmanaged 
exported  subroutines.  Instead,  the  CLR  parses  compiled  metadata  to  access 
the  corresponding  types  and  members. 

Processes 

Although  programs  and  processes  appear  similar  on  the  surface,  they  are 
fundamentally  different.  A program  is  a static  sequence  of  instructions,  whereas 
a process  is  a container  for  a set  of  resources  used  when  executing  the  instance 
of  the  program.  At  the  highest  level  of  abstraction,  a Windows  process  comprises 
the  following: 

■ A private  virtual  address  space  This  is  a set  of  virtual  memory  addresses 
that  the  process  can  use. 

■ An  executable  program  This  defines  initial  code  and  data  and  is  mapped 
into  the  process’s  virtual  address  space. 

■ A list  of  open  handles  These  map  to  various  system  resources  such  as 
semaphores,  synchronization  objects,  and  files  that  are  accessible  to  all 
threads  in  the  process. 

■ A security  context  This  is  an  access  token  that  identifies  the  user,  security 
groups,  privileges,  attributes,  claims,  capabilities,  User  Account  Control 
(UAC)  virtualization  state,  session,  and  limited  user  account  state 
associated  with  the  process,  as  well  as  the  AppContainer  identifier  and  its 
related  sandboxing  information. 

■ A process  ID  This  is  a unique  identifier,  which  is  internally  part  of  an 
identifier  called  a client  ID. 


■ At  least  one  thread  of  execution  Although  an  “empty”  process  is 
possible,  it  is  (mostly)  not  useful. 

A number  of  tools  for  viewing  (and  modifying)  processes  and  process 
information  are  available.  The  following  experiments  illustrate  the  various  views 
of  process  information  you  can  obtain  with  some  of  these  tools.  While  many  of 
these  tools  are  included  within  Windows  itself,  and  within  the  Debugging  Tools 
for  Windows  and  the  Windows  SDK,  others  are  stand-alone  tools  from 
Sysinternals.  Many  of  these  tools  show  overlapping  subsets  of  the  core  process 
and  thread  information,  sometimes  identified  by  different  names. 

Probably  the  most  widely  used  tool  to  examine  process  activity  is  Task 
Manager.  (Because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a “task”  in  the  Windows  kernel,  the 
name  of  this  tool,  Task  Manager,  is  a bit  odd.)  The  following  experiment  shows 
some  of  the  basic  features  of  Task  Manager. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  process  information  with  Task  Manager 

The  built-in  Windows  Task  Manager  provides  a quick  list  of  the  processes 
on  the  system.  You  can  start  Task  Manager  in  one  of  four  ways: 

■ Press  Ctrl+Shift+Esc. 

■ Right-click  the  taskbar  and  click  Start  Task  Manager. 

■ Press  Ctrl+Alt+Delete  and  click  the  Start  Task  Manager  button. 

■ Start  the  executable  Taskmgr.exe. 

The  first  time  Task  Manager  shows  up,  it’s  in  “less  details”  mode,  where 
only  processes  that  have  a visible  top-level  window  are  shown,  as  in  the 
following  screenshot: 
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There’s  little  you  can  do  from  this  window,  so  click  the  More  Details 
expander  button  to  show  Task  Manager’s  full  view.  The  Processes  tab 
should  be  selected  by  default: 
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The  Processes  tab  shows  the  list  of  processes,  with  four  columns:  CPU, 
Memory,  Disk,  and  Network.  You  can  show  more  columns  by  right-clicking 
the  header.  Available  columns  are  Process  (Image)  Name,  Process  ID,  Type, 
Status,  Publisher,  and  Command  Line.  Some  processes  can  be  further 
expanded,  showing  top-level  visible  windows  created  by  the  process. 

To  get  even  more  process  details,  click  the  Details  tab.  Or,  right-click  a 
process  and  choose  Go  to  Details  to  switch  to  the  Details  tab  and  select  that 
specific  process. 


Note 


The  Windows  7 Task  Manager’s  Processes  tab  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
Windows  8+  Task  Manager’s  Details  tab.  The  Windows  7 Task  Manager’s 
Applications  tab  shows  top-level  visible  Windows  and  not  processes  per 


se.  This  information  is  now  contained  in  the  Processes  tab  of  the  new 
Windows  8+  Task  Manager. 
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The  Details  tab  shows  processes  as  well,  but  does  so  in  a more  compact 
manner.  It  does  not  show  windows  created  by  processes,  and  provides  more 
diverse  information  columns. 

Notice  that  processes  are  identified  by  the  name  of  the  image  of  which  they 
are  an  instance.  Unlike  some  objects  in  Windows,  processes  can’t  be  given 
global  names.  To  display  additional  details,  right-click  the  header  row  and 
click  Select  Columns.  A list  of  columns  appears  as  shown  here: 
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Some  key  columns  are  as  follows: 


■ Threads  The  Threads  column  shows  the  number  of  threads  in  each 
process.  This  number  should  normally  be  at  least  one,  as  there’s  no 
direct  way  of  creating  a process  with  no  threads  (and  such  a process  is 
pretty  useless  anyway).  If  a process  shows  zero  threads,  it  usually 
means  the  process  can’t  be  deleted  for  some  reason — probably 
because  of  some  buggy  driver  code. 

■ Handles  The  Handles  column  shows  the  number  of  handles  to  kernel 
objects  opened  by  threads  running  within  the  process.  (This  is 
described  later  in  this  chapter  and  in  detail  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.) 

■ Status  The  Status  column  is  a little  bit  tricky.  For  processes  that  don’t 
have  any  user  interface,  Running  should  be  the  normal  case,  although 
the  threads  may  all  be  waiting  for  something,  such  as  a kernel  object 
being  signaled  or  some  I/O  operation  to  complete.  The  other  option 
for  such  processes  is  Suspended,  and  this  happens  if  all  the  threads  in 
the  process  are  in  a suspended  state.  This  is  unlikely  to  occur  by  the 
process  itself,  but  can  be  achieved  programmatically  by  calling  the 
undocumented  NtSuspendProcess  native  API  on  the  process, 
typically  through  a tool  (for  example,  Process  Explorer,  described 
later,  has  such  an  option).  For  processes  that  create  a user  interface, 
the  Running  status  value  means  that  the  UI  is  responsive.  In  other 
words,  the  thread  that  created  the  window(s)  is  waiting  for  UI  input 
(technically,  the  message  queue  associated  with  the  thread).  The 
Suspended  state  is  possible  just  like  in  the  non-UI  case,  but  for 


Windows  Apps  (those  hosting  the  Windows  Runtime),  Suspended 
normally  occurs  when  the  app  loses  its  foreground  status  by  being 
minimized  by  the  user.  Such  processes  are  suspended  after  5 seconds 
so  that  they  don’t  consume  any  CPU  or  networking  resources,  thus 
allowing  the  new  foreground  app  to  get  all  machine  resources.  This  is 
especially  important  for  battery-powered  devices,  such  as  tablets  and 
phones.  This  and  other  related  mechanisms  are  described  more  fully 
in  Chapter  9 in  Part  2.  The  third  possible  value  for  Status  is  Not 
Responding.  This  can  happen  if  a thread  within  the  process  that 
created  the  user  interface  has  not  checked  its  message  queue  for  UI- 
related  activity  for  at  least  5 seconds.  The  process  (actually  the  thread 
that  owns  the  window)  may  be  busy  doing  some  CPU-intensive  work 
or  waiting  on  something  else  entirely  (such  as  an  I/O  operation  to 
complete).  Either  way,  the  UI  freezes  up,  and  Windows  indicates  that 
by  fading  the  window(s)  in  question  and  appending  “(Not 
Responding)”  to  its  title. 


Each  process  also  points  to  its  parent  or  creator  process  (which  may  be,  but  is 
not  always,  its  creator  process).  If  the  parent  no  longer  exists,  this  information  is 
not  updated.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  for  a process  to  refer  to  a nonexistent 
parent.  This  is  not  a problem,  because  nothing  relies  on  this  information  being 
kept  current.  In  the  case  of  the  Process  Explorer  tool,  the  start  time  of  the  parent 
process  is  taken  into  account  to  avoid  attaching  a child  process  based  on  a reused 
process  ID.  The  following  experiment  illustrates  this  behavior. 


Note 


Why  would  a parent  process  not  be  the  same  as  its  creator?  In  certain 
cases,  some  processes  that  appear  to  be  created  by  a certain  user 
application  might  involve  the  help  of  a broker,  or  helper,  process,  which  is 
responsible  for  calling  the  process  creation  API.  In  such  cases,  it  would  be 
confusing  (and  sometimes  incorrect,  if  handle  or  address  space  inheritance 
is  needed)  to  display  the  broker  process  as  the  creator,  and  a “re- 
parenting” is  done.  You’ll  learn  about  one  such  example  in  Chapter  7. 
“Security.” 
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EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  process  tree 


One  unique  attribute  about  a process  that  most  tools  don’t  display  is  the 
parent  or  creator  process  ID.  You  can  retrieve  this  value  with  the 
Performance  Monitor  (or  programmatically)  by  querying  the  Creating 
Process  ID.  You  can  use  the  Tlist.exe  tool  in  the  Debugging  Tools  for 
Windows  to  show  the  process  tree  by  using  the  /t  switch.  Here’s  an 
example  of  output  from  1 1 i s t / 1 : 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 
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The  list  indents  each  process  to  show  its  parent/child  relationship.  Processes 
whose  parents  aren’t  alive  are  left-justified  (as  explorer.exe  is  in  the  preceding 
example)  because  even  if  a grandparent  process  exists,  there’s  no  way  to  find 
that  relationship.  Windows  maintains  only  the  creator  process  ID,  not  a link 
back  to  the  creator  of  the  creator,  and  so  forth. 

The  number  in  parentheses  is  the  process  ID,  and  the  text  that  follows  some 
processes  is  the  title  of  a window  that  was  created  by  that  process. 


To  prove  that  Windows  doesn’t  keep  track  of  more  than  just  the  parent 
process  ID,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Press  WinKey+R,  type  cmd,  and  press  Enter  to  open  a Command 
Prompt  window. 

2.  Type  title  Parent  to  change  the  title  of  the  window  to  Parent. 

3.  Type  start  cmd  to  open  a second  Command  Prompt  window. 

4.  Type  title  Child  in  the  second  Command  Prompt  window. 

5.  Type  mspaint  in  the  second  Command  Prompt  window  to  start 
Microsoft  Paint. 

6.  Go  back  to  the  second  Command  Prompt  window  and  type  exit. 
Notice  that  Paint  remains. 

7.  Press  Ctrl+Shift+Esc  to  open  Task  Manager. 

8.  If  Task  Manager  is  in  “less  details”  mode,  click  More  Details. 

9.  Click  the  Processes  tab. 

10.  Find  the  Windows  Command  Processor  app  and  expand  its  node. 
You  should  see  the  title  Parent,  as  in  the  following  screenshot: 
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11.  Right-click  the  Windows  Command  Processor  entry  and  select  Go 

to  details. 

12.  Right-click  this  cmd.exe  process  and  select  End  Process  Tree. 

13.  Click  End  Process  Tree  in  the  Task  Manager  confirmation  dialog 
box. 

The  first  Command  Prompt  window  will  disappear,  but  you  should  still  see 
the  Paint  window  because  it  was  the  grandchild  of  the  command  prompt 
process  you  terminated.  Because  the  intermediate  process  (the  parent  of  Paint) 
was  terminated,  there  was  no  link  between  the  parent  and  the  grandchild. 

Process  Explorer,  from  Sysinternals,  shows  more  details  about  processes  and 
threads  than  any  other  available  tool,  which  is  why  you  will  see  it  used  in  a 


number  of  experiments  throughout  the  book.  Following  are  some  of  the  unique 
things  that  Process  Explorer  shows  or  enables: 

■ A process  security  token,  such  as  lists  of  groups  and  privileges  and  the 
virtualization  state 

■ Highlighting  to  show  changes  in  the  process,  thread,  DLLs,  and  handles 
list 

■ A list  of  services  inside  service-hosting  processes,  including  the  display 
name  and  description 

■ A list  of  additional  process  attributes,  such  as  mitigation  policies  and  their 
process  protection  level 

■ Processes  that  are  part  of  a job  and  job  details 

■ Processes  hosting  .NET  applications  and  .NET-specific  details,  such  as  the 
list  of  AppDomains,  loaded  assemblies,  and  CLR  performance  counters 

■ Processes  that  host  the  Windows  Runtime  (immersive  processes) 

■ The  start  time  for  processes  and  threads 

■ A complete  list  of  memory-mapped  files  (not  just  DLLs) 

■ The  ability  to  suspend  a process  or  a thread 

■ The  ability  to  kill  an  individual  thread 

■ Easy  identification  of  which  processes  were  consuming  the  most  CPU  over 
a period  of  time 


Note 


The  Performance  Monitor  can  display  process  CPU  utilization  for  a given 
set  of  processes,  but  it  won’t  automatically  show  processes  created  after 
the  performance-monitoring  session  has  started.  Only  a manual  trace  in 
binary  output  format  can  do  that. 
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Process  Explorer  also  provides  easy  access  to  information  in  one  place,  such 
as  the  following: 

■ A process  tree,  with  the  ability  to  collapse  parts  of  the  tree 

■ Open  handles  in  a process,  including  unnamed  handles 

■ A list  of  DLLs  (and  memory-mapped  files)  in  a process 

■ Thread  activity  within  a process 


■ User-mode  and  kernel-mode  thread  stacks,  including  the  mapping  of 
addresses  to  names  using  the  Dbghelp.dll  that  comes  with  the  Debugging 
Tools  for  Windows 

• More  accurate  CPU  percentage  using  the  thread  cycle  count — an  even 
better  representation  of  precise  CPU  activity,  as  explained  in  Chapter  4. 
“Threads.” 

• Integrity  level 

■ Memory  manager  details  such  as  peak  commit  charge  and  kernel  memory 
paged  and  non-paged  pool  limits  (other  tools  show  only  current  size) 

An  introductory  experiment  using  Process  Explorer  follows. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  process  details  with  Process  Explorer 

Download  the  latest  version  of  Process  Explorer  from  Sysinternals  and  run 
it.  You  can  run  it  with  standard  user  privileges.  Alternatively,  right-click  the 
executable  and  select  Run  as  Administrator  to  run  it  with  administrator 
privileges.  Running  with  admin  privileges  causes  Process  Explorer  to  install 
a driver  that  provides  more  features.  The  following  description  works  the 
same  regardless  of  how  you  launch  Process  Explorer. 

The  first  time  you  run  Process  Explorer,  you  should  configure  symbols.  If 
you  don’t,  you  will  receive  a message  that  symbols  are  not  currently 
configured  when  you  double-click  a process  and  click  the  Threads  tab.  If 
properly  configured,  Process  Explorer  can  access  symbol  information  to 
display  the  symbolic  name  of  the  thread  start  function  as  well  as  functions  on  a 
thread’s  call  stack.  This  is  useful  for  identifying  what  threads  are  doing  within 
a process.  To  access  symbols,  you  must  have  Debugging  Tools  for  Windows 
installed  (described  later  in  this  chapter).  Then  click  Options,  choose 
Configure  Symbols,  and  fill  in  the  path  to  Dbghelp.dll  in  the  Debugging  Tools 
folder  and  a valid  symbol  path.  For  example,  on  a 64-bit  system,  this 
configuration  is  correct  if  Debugging  Tools  for  Windows  are  installed  in  the 
default  location  as  part  of  the  WDK: 


Configure  Symbols 


X 


Process  Explorer  uses  symbols  to  resolve  function  names  when  displaying  thread  start 
addresses  and  thread  stack  locations  on  the  Threads  tab  of  a process'  properties 
dialog. 

If  you  do  not  require  that  information  you  do  not  need  to  configure  symbols. 
Dbghelp.dll  path: 


C:\Program  Files  (x86)\Windows  Kits\1 O .Debuggers  x64\dbghelp  dll 

Symbols  path: 

stv’c  :\symbolslTttp  ://msdl  microsoft  com/download/symbols 

E. <* □ t 

Cancel 

In  the  preceding  example,  the  on-demand  symbol  server  is  used  to  access 
symbols  and  a copy  of  the  symbol  files  is  stored  on  the  local  machine  in  the 
C:\symbols  folder.  (You  can  replace  this  folder  with  some  other  folder,  such  as 
on  another  drive,  if  free  disk  space  is  an  issue.)  For  more  information  on 
configuring  the  use  of  the  symbol  server,  see  https://msdn.microsoft.com/en- 
us/library/windows/desktop/ee416588.aspx. 


(^Tip 

You  can  configure  the  Microsoft  symbol  server  by  setting  an  environment 
variable  named  _NT_SYMBOL_PATH  to  the  value  shown  in  the 
preceding  graphic.  Various  tools  look  for  this  variable  automatically,  such 
as  Process  Explorer,  the  debuggers  that  are  part  of  the  Debugging  Tools 
for  Windows,  Visual  Studio,  and  others.  This  will  help  you  avoid  having 
to  configure  each  tool  separately. 


When  Process  Explorer  starts,  it  shows  the  process  tree  view  by  default.  You 
can  expand  the  lower  pane  to  display  open  handles  or  mapped  DLLs  and 
memory-mapped  files.  (These  are  explored  in  Chapter  5.  “Memory 
management.”  and  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.)  It  also  shows  a tooltip  for  the 
process  command  line  and  path,  which  becomes  visible  when  you  hover  the 
mouse  over  the  process  name.  For  some  types  of  processes,  the  tooltip  also 
shows  extra  information,  including  the  following: 

■ The  services  inside  a service-hosting  process  (for  example, 

Svchost.exe) 

■ The  tasks  inside  a task-hosting  process  (for  example,  TaskHostw.exe) 

■ The  target  of  a Rundll32.exe  process,  used  for  Control  Panel  items 


and  other  features 


■ The  COM  class  information  when  being  hosted  inside  a Dllhost.exe 
process  (also  known  as  the  default  COM+  surrogate) 


■ Provider  information  for  Windows  Management  Instrumentation 
(WMI)  host  processes  such  as  WMIPrvSE.exe  (see  Chapter  8 in  Part 
2 for  more  on  WMI) 


■ Package  information  for  Windows  Apps  processes  (processes  hosting 
the  Windows  Runtime,  briefly  discussed  in  “The  Windows  Runtime” 
section  earlier  in  this  chapter) 
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Here  are  a few  steps  to  walk  you  through  some  basic  capabilities  of  Process 
Explorer: 


1.  Notice  that  processes  hosting  services  are  highlighted  by  default  in 
pink.  Your  own  processes  are  highlighted  in  blue.  You  can  change 
these  colors  by  opening  the  drop-down  menu,  selecting  Options,  and 
choosing  Configure  Colors. 


2.  Hover  your  mouse  pointer  over  the  image  name  for  processes. 
Notice  that  the  tooltip  displays  the  full  path.  As  noted,  certain  types 
of  processes  have  additional  details  in  the  tooltip. 

3.  In  the  Process  Image  tab,  click  View,  choose  Select  Columns,  and 
add  the  image  path. 


4.  Click  the  Process  column  head  to  sort  the  processes.  Notice  that  the 
tree  view  disappears.  (You  can  either  display  the  tree  view  or  sort  by 
any  of  the  columns  shown.)  Click  the  Process  column  head  again  to 
sort  from  Z to  A.  Click  it  a third  time  to  return  the  display  to  tree 
view. 

5.  Open  the  View  menu  and  deselect  Show  Processes  from  All  Users 
to  show  only  your  processes. 

6.  Click  the  Options  menu,  choose  Difference  Highlight  Duration, 

and  change  the  value  to  3 seconds.  Then  launch  a new  process 
(anything).  Notice  that  the  new  process  is  highlighted  in  green  for  3 
seconds.  Exit  this  new  process,  and  notice  that  the  process  is 
highlighted  in  red  for  3 seconds  before  disappearing  from  the  display. 
This  can  be  useful  for  seeing  processes  being  created  and  exiting  on 
your  system. 

7.  Double-click  a process  and  explore  the  various  tabs  available  from 
the  process  properties  display.  (These  will  be  referenced  in  various 
experiments  throughout  the  book  where  the  information  being  shown 
is  being  explained.) 


Threads 

A thread  is  an  entity  within  a process  that  Windows  schedules  for  execution. 
Without  it,  the  process’s  program  can’t  run.  A thread  includes  the  following 
essential  components: 

■ The  contents  of  a set  of  CPU  registers  representing  the  state  of  the 
processor 

■ Two  stacks — one  for  the  thread  to  use  while  executing  in  kernel  mode  and 
one  for  executing  in  user  mode 

■ A private  storage  area  called  thread-local  storage  ( TLS ) for  use  by 
subsystems,  run-time  libraries,  and  DLLs 

■ A unique  identifier  called  a thread  ID  (part  of  an  internal  structure  called  a 
client  ID;  process  IDs  and  thread  IDs  are  generated  out  of  the  same 
namespace,  so  they  never  overlap) 

In  addition,  threads  sometimes  have  their  own  security  context,  or  token, 
which  is  often  used  by  multithreaded  server  applications  that  impersonate  the 
security  context  of  the  clients  that  they  serve. 


The  volatile  registers,  stacks,  and  private  storage  area  are  called  the  thread’s 
context.  Because  this  information  is  different  for  each  machine  architecture  that 
Windows  runs  on,  this  structure,  by  necessity,  is  architecture-specific.  The 
Windows  GetThreadContext  function  provides  access  to  this  architecture- 
specific  information  (called  the  CONTEXT  block). 

Because  switching  execution  from  one  thread  to  another  involves  the  kernel 
scheduler,  it  can  be  an  expensive  operation,  especially  if  two  threads  are  often 
switching  between  each  other.  Windows  implements  two  mechanisms  to  reduce 
this  cost:  fibers  and  user-mode  scheduling  ( UMS ). 


Note 


The  threads  of  a 32-bit  application  running  on  a 64-bit  version  of 
Windows  will  contain  both  32-bit  and  64-bit  contexts,  which  Wow64 
(Windows  on  Windows)  will  use  to  switch  the  application  from  running  in 
32-bit  to  64-bit  mode  when  required.  These  threads  will  have  two  user 
stacks  and  two  CONTEXT  blocks,  and  the  usual  Windows  API  functions 
will  return  the  64-bit  context  instead.  The  Wow64GetThreadContext 
function,  however,  will  return  the  32-bit  context.  See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 
for  more  information  on  Wow64. 


Fibers 

Fibers  allow  an  application  to  schedule  its  own  threads  of  execution  rather  than 
rely  on  the  priority-based  scheduling  mechanism  built  into  Windows.  Fibers  are 
often  called  lightweight  threads.  In  terms  of  scheduling,  they’re  invisible  to  the 
kernel  because  they’re  implemented  in  user  mode  in  Kernel32.dll.  To  use  fibers, 
you  first  make  a call  to  the  Windows  ConvertThreadToFiber  function. 
This  function  converts  the  thread  to  a running  fiber.  Afterward,  the  newly 
converted  fiber  can  create  additional  fibers  via  the  CreateFiber  function. 
(Each  fiber  can  have  its  own  set  of  fibers.)  Unlike  a thread,  however,  a fiber 
doesn’t  begin  execution  until  it’s  manually  selected  through  a call  to  the 
SwitchToFiber  function.  The  new  fiber  runs  until  it  exits  or  until  it  calls 
SwitchToFiber,  again  selecting  another  fiber  to  run.  For  more  information, 
see  the  Windows  SDK  documentation  on  fiber  functions. 


MM 


Note 


Using  fibers  is  usually  not  a good  idea.  This  is  because  they  are  invisible 
to  the  kernel.  They  also  have  issues  such  as  sharing  thread  local  storage 
(TLS)  because  several  fibers  can  be  running  on  the  same  thread.  Although 
fiber  local  storage  (FLS)  exists,  this  does  not  solve  all  sharing  issues,  and 
I/O-bound  fibers  will  perform  poorly  regardless.  Additionally,  fibers 
cannot  run  concurrently  on  more  than  one  processor,  and  are  limited  to 
cooperative  multi-tasking  only.  In  most  scenarios,  it’s  best  to  let  the 
Windows  kernel  handle  scheduling  by  using  the  appropriate  threads  for 
the  task  at  hand. 


User-mode  scheduling  threads 

User-mode  scheduling  (UMS)  threads,  which  are  available  only  on  64-bit 
versions  of  Windows,  provide  the  same  basic  advantages  as  fibers — and  only  a 
few  of  the  disadvantages.  UMS  threads  have  their  own  kernel  thread  state  and 
are  therefore  visible  to  the  kernel,  which  allows  multiple  UMS  threads  to  issue 
blocking  system  calls  and  share  and  contend  on  resources.  Or,  when  two  or  more 
UMS  threads  need  to  perform  work  in  user  mode,  they  can  periodically  switch 
execution  contexts  (by  yielding  from  one  thread  to  another)  in  user  mode  rather 
than  involving  the  scheduler.  From  the  kernel’s  perspective,  the  same  kernel 
thread  is  still  running  and  nothing  has  changed.  When  a UMS  thread  performs  an 
operation  that  requires  entering  the  kernel  (such  as  a system  call),  it  switches  to 
its  dedicated  kernel-mode  thread  (called  a directed  context  switch ).  While 
concurrent  UMS  threads  still  cannot  run  on  multiple  processors,  they  do  follow  a 
pre-emptible  model  that’s  not  solely  cooperative. 

Although  threads  have  their  own  execution  context,  every  thread  within  a 
process  shares  the  process’s  virtual  address  space  (in  addition  to  the  rest  of  the 
resources  belonging  to  the  process),  meaning  that  all  the  threads  in  a process 
have  full  read-write  access  to  the  process  virtual  address  space.  Threads  cannot 
accidentally  reference  the  address  space  of  another  process,  however,  unless  the 
other  process  makes  available  part  of  its  private  address  space  as  a shared 
memory  section  (called  a file  mapping  object  in  the  Windows  API)  or  unless  one 
process  has  the  right  to  open  another  process  to  use  cross-process  memory 
functions,  such  as  ReadProcessMemory  and  WriteProcessMemory 
(which  a process  that’s  running  with  the  same  user  account,  and  not  inside  of  an 
AppContainer  or  other  type  of  sandbox,  can  get  by  default  unless  the  target 
process  has  certain  protections). 

In  addition  to  a private  address  space  and  one  or  more  threads,  each  process 


has  a security  context  and  a list  of  open  handles  to  kernel  objects  such  as  files, 
shared  memory  sections,  or  one  of  the  synchronization  objects  such  as  mutexes, 
events,  or  semaphores,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1-2. 
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FIGURE  1-2  A process  and  its  resources. 

Each  process’s  security  context  is  stored  in  an  object  called  an  access  token. 
The  process  access  token  contains  the  security  identification  and  credentials  for 
the  process.  By  default,  threads  don’t  have  their  own  access  token,  but  they  can 
obtain  one,  thus  allowing  individual  threads  to  impersonate  the  security  context 
of  another  process — including  processes  on  a remote  Windows  system — without 
affecting  other  threads  in  the  process.  (See  Chapter  7 for  more  details  on  process 
and  thread  security.) 

The  virtual  address  descriptors  ( VADs ) are  data  structures  that  the  memory 
manager  uses  to  keep  track  of  the  virtual  addresses  the  process  is  using.  These 
data  structures  are  described  in  more  depth  in  Chapter  5. 

Jobs 

Windows  provides  an  extension  to  the  process  model  called  a job.  A job  object’s 
main  function  is  to  allow  the  management  and  manipulation  of  groups  of 
processes  as  a unit.  A job  object  allows  control  of  certain  attributes  and  provides 
limits  for  the  process  or  processes  associated  with  the  job.  It  also  records  basic 
accounting  information  for  all  processes  associated  with  the  job  and  for  all 
processes  that  were  associated  with  the  job  but  have  since  terminated.  In  some 
ways,  the  job  object  compensates  for  the  lack  of  a structured  process  tree  in 


Windows — yet  in  many  ways  it  is  more  powerful  than  a UNIX-style  process 
tree. 


Note 


Process  Explorer  can  show  processes  managed  by  a job  using  a default 
color  of  brown,  but  it’s  not  enabled  by  default  (to  enable  it,  open  the 
Options  menu  and  choose  Configure  Colors).  Furthermore,  the  property 
pages  of  such  a process  have  an  additional  Job  tab  that  gives  information 
on  the  job  object  itself. 


You’ll  find  out  much  more  about  the  internal  structure  of  processes  and  jobs  in 
Chapter  3 and  about  threads  and  thread-scheduling  algorithms  in  Chapter  4. 

Virtual  memory 

Windows  implements  a virtual  memory  system  based  on  a flat  (linear)  address 
space  that  provides  each  process  with  the  illusion  of  having  its  own  large,  private 
address  space.  Virtual  memory  provides  a logical  view  of  memory  that  might  not 
correspond  to  its  physical  layout.  At  run  time,  the  memory  manager — with 
assistance  from  hardware — translates,  or  maps,  the  virtual  addresses  into 
physical  addresses,  where  the  data  is  actually  stored.  By  controlling  the 
protection  and  mapping,  the  OS  can  ensure  that  individual  processes  don’t  bump 
into  each  other  or  overwrite  OS  data. 

Because  most  systems  have  much  less  physical  memory  than  the  total  virtual 
memory  in  use  by  the  running  processes,  the  memory  manager  transfers,  or 
pages,  some  of  the  memory  contents  to  disk.  Paging  data  to  disk  frees  physical 
memory  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  other  processes  or  for  the  OS  itself.  When  a 
thread  accesses  a virtual  address  that  has  been  paged  to  disk,  the  virtual  memory 
manager  loads  the  information  back  into  memory  from  disk. 

Applications  don’t  have  to  be  altered  in  any  way  to  take  advantage  of  paging 
because  hardware  support  enables  the  memory  manager  to  page  without  the 
knowledge  or  assistance  of  processes  or  threads.  Figure  1-3  shows  two  processes 
using  virtual  memory  in  which  parts  are  mapped  to  physical  memory  (RAM) 
while  other  parts  are  paged  to  disk.  Notice  that  contiguous  virtual  memory 
chunks  may  be  mapped  to  non-contiguous  chunks  in  physical  memory.  These 
chunks  are  called  pages,  and  have  a default  size  of  4 KB. 


Disk 


FIGURE  1-3  Mapping  virtual  memory  to  physical  memory  with  paging. 

The  size  of  the  virtual  address  space  varies  for  each  hardware  platform.  On 
32-bit  x86  systems,  the  total  virtual  address  space  has  a theoretical  maximum  of 
4 GB.  By  default,  Windows  allocates  the  lower  half  of  this  address  space 
(addresses  0x00000000  through  0x7FFFFFFF)  to  processes  for  their  unique 
private  storage  and  the  upper  half  (addresses  0x80000000  through  OxFFFFFFFF) 
for  its  own  protected  OS  memory  utilization.  The  mappings  of  the  lower  half 
change  to  reflect  the  virtual  address  space  of  the  currently  executing  process,  but 
(most  of)  the  mappings  of  the  upper  half  always  consist  of  the  OS’s  virtual 
memory.  Windows  supports  boot-time  options,  such  as  the  increaseuserva 
qualifier  in  the  Boot  Configuration  Database  (described  in  Chapter  5).  that  give 
processes  running  specially  marked  programs  the  ability  to  use  up  to  3 GB  of 
private  address  space,  leaving  1 GB  for  the  OS.  (By  “specially  marked,”  we 
mean  the  large  address  space-aware  flag  must  be  set  in  the  header  of  the 
executable  image.)  This  option  allows  applications  such  as  database  servers  to 
keep  larger  portions  of  a database  in  the  process  address  space,  thus  reducing  the 
need  to  map  subset  views  of  the  database  on  disk  and  therefore  increasing 
overall  performance  (although  in  certain  cases,  the  loss  of  1 GB  for  the  system 
can  cause  more  pronounced  system-wide  performance  losses).  Figure  1-4  shows 
the  two  typical  virtual  address  space  layouts  supported  by  32-bit  Windows.  (The 
increaseuserva  option  allows  executable  images  marked  with  the  large 
address  space-aware  flag  to  use  anywhere  from  2 to  3 GB.) 
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FIGURE  1-4  Typical  address  space  layouts  for  32-bit  Windows. 

Although  3 GB  is  better  than  2 GB,  it’s  still  not  enough  virtual  address  space 
to  map  very  large  (multi-gigabyte)  databases.  To  address  this  need  on  32-bit 
systems,  Windows  provides  a mechanism  called  Address  Windowing  Extensions 
(AWE),  which  allows  a 32-bit  application  to  allocate  up  to  64  GB  of  physical 
memory  and  then  map  views,  or  windows,  into  its  2 GB  virtual  address  space. 
Although  using  AWE  puts  the  burden  of  managing  the  mapping  of  virtual  to 
physical  memory  on  the  developer,  it  does  address  the  need  to  directly  access 
more  physical  memory  than  can  be  mapped  at  any  one  time  in  a 32-bit  process 
address  space. 

64-bit  Windows  provides  a much  larger  address  space  for  processes:  128  TB 
on  Windows  8.1,  Server  2012  R2,  and  later  systems.  Figure  1-5  shows  a 
simplified  view  of  the  64-bit  system  address  space  layouts.  (For  a detailed 
description,  see  Chapter  5.1  Note  that  these  sizes  do  not  represent  the 
architectural  limits  for  these  platforms.  Sixty-four  bits  of  address  space  is  2 to 
the  64th  power,  or  16  EB  (where  1 EB  equals  1,024  PB,  or  1,048,576  TB),  but 
current  64-bit  hardware  limits  this  to  smaller  values.  The  unmapped  region 
marked  in  figure  1-5  is  much  larger  than  the  possible  mapped  region  (about  one 
million  times  larger  on  Windows  8),  which  means  the  images  are  (by  far)  not  to 
scale. 
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FIGURE  1-5  Address  space  layouts  for  64-bit  Windows. 

Details  of  the  implementation  of  the  memory  manager,  including  how  address 
translation  works  and  how  Windows  manages  physical  memory,  are  described  in 
Chapter  5. 

Kernel  mode  vs.  user  mode 

To  protect  user  applications  from  accessing  and/or  modifying  critical  OS  data, 
Windows  uses  two  processor  access  modes  (even  if  the  processor  on  which 
Windows  is  running  supports  more  than  two):  user  mode  and  kernel  mode.  User 
application  code  runs  in  user  mode,  whereas  OS  code  (such  as  system  services 
and  device  drivers)  runs  in  kernel  mode.  Kernel  mode  refers  to  a mode  of 
execution  in  a processor  that  grants  access  to  all  system  memory  and  all  CPU 
instructions.  Some  processors  differentiate  between  such  modes  by  using  the 
term  code  privilege  level  or  ring  level,  while  others  use  terms  such  as  supervisor 
mode  and  application  mode.  Regardless  of  what  it’s  called,  by  providing  the 
operating  system  kernel  with  a higher  privilege  level  than  user  mode 
applications  have,  the  processor  provides  a necessary  foundation  for  OS 
designers  to  ensure  that  a misbehaving  application  can’t  dismpt  the  stability  of 
the  system  as  a whole. 


Note 


The  architectures  of  the  x86  and  x64  processors  define  four  privilege 
levels  (or  rings)  to  protect  system  code  and  data  from  being  overwritten 


either  inadvertently  or  maliciously  by  code  of  lesser  privilege.  Windows 
uses  privilege  level  0 (or  ring  0)  for  kernel  mode  and  privilege  level  3 (or 
ring  3)  for  user  mode.  The  reason  Windows  uses  only  two  levels  is  that 
some  hardware  architectures,  such  as  ARM  today  and  MIPS/Alpha  in  the 
past,  implemented  only  two  privilege  levels.  Settling  on  the  lowest 
minimum  bar  allowed  for  a more  efficient  and  portable  architecture, 
especially  as  the  other  x86/x64  ring  levels  do  not  provide  the  same 
guarantees  as  the  ring  0/ring  3 divide. 


Although  each  Windows  process  has  its  own  private  memory  space,  the 
kernel-mode  OS  and  device-driver  code  share  a single  virtual  address  space. 

Each  page  in  virtual  memory  is  tagged  to  indicate  what  access  mode  the 
processor  must  be  in  to  read  and/or  write  the  page.  Pages  in  system  space  can  be 
accessed  only  from  kernel  mode,  whereas  all  pages  in  the  user  address  space  are 
accessible  from  user  mode  and  kernel  mode.  Read-only  pages  (such  as  those  that 
contain  static  data)  are  not  writable  from  any  mode.  Additionally,  on  processors 
that  support  no-execute  memory  protection,  Windows  marks  pages  containing 
data  as  non-executable,  thus  preventing  inadvertent  or  malicious  code  execution 
in  data  areas  (if  this  feature,  Data  Execution  Prevention  [DEP]  is  enabled). 

Windows  doesn’t  provide  any  protection  for  private  read/write  system 
memory  being  used  by  components  running  in  kernel  mode.  In  other  words, 
once  in  kernel  mode,  OS  and  device-driver  code  has  complete  access  to  system- 
space  memory  and  can  bypass  Windows  security  to  access  objects.  Because  the 
bulk  of  the  Windows  OS  code  runs  in  kernel  mode,  it  is  vital  that  components 
that  run  in  kernel  mode  be  carefully  designed  and  tested  to  ensure  they  don’t 
violate  system  security  or  cause  system  instability. 

This  lack  of  protection  also  emphasizes  the  need  to  remain  vigilant  when 
loading  a third-party  device  driver,  especially  if  it’s  unsigned,  because  once  in 
kernel  mode,  the  driver  has  complete  access  to  all  OS  data.  This  risk  was  one  of 
the  reasons  behind  the  driver-signing  mechanism  introduced  in  Windows  2000, 
which  warns  (and,  if  configured  as  such,  blocks)  the  user  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
add  an  unsigned  plug-and-play  driver  (see  Chapter  6.  “I/O  system.”  for  more 
information  on  driver  signing),  but  does  not  affect  other  types  of  drivers.  Also,  a 
mechanism  called  Driver  Verifier  helps  device-driver  writers  find  bugs,  such  as 
buffer  overruns  or  memory  leaks,  that  can  cause  security  or  reliability  issues. 

( Chapter  6 also  discusses  Driver  Verifier.) 

On  64-bit  and  ARM  versions  of  Windows  8.1,  the  kernel-mode  code-signing 
(KMCS)  policy  dictates  that  all  device  drivers  (not  just  plug-and-play)  must  be 


signed  with  a cryptographic  key  assigned  by  one  of  the  major  code  certification 
authorities.  The  user  cannot  explicitly  force  the  installation  of  an  unsigned 
driver,  even  as  an  administrator.  As  a one-time  exception,  however,  this 
restriction  can  be  disabled  manually.  This  allows  drivers  to  be  self-signed  and 
tested,  places  a watermark  on  the  desktop  wallpaper  labeled  “Test  Mode,”  and 
disables  certain  digital  rights  management  (DRM)  features. 

On  Windows  10,  Microsoft  implemented  an  even  more  significant  change, 
which  was  enforced  starting  one  year  after  release  as  part  of  the  July 
Anniversary  Update  (version  1607).  As  of  that  time,  all  new  Windows  10  drivers 
must  be  signed  by  only  two  of  the  accepted  certification  authorities  with  a SHA- 
2 Extended  Validation  (EV)  Hardware  certificate  instead  of  the  regular  file-based 
SHA-1  certificate  and  its  20  authorities.  Once  EV-signed,  the  hardware  driver 
must  be  submitted  to  Microsoft  through  the  System  Device  (SysDev)  portal  for 
attestation  signing,  which  will  see  the  driver  receive  a Microsoft  signature.  As 
such,  the  kernel  will  sign  only  Microsoft-signed  Windows  10  drivers  with  no 
exemptions  except  the  aforementioned  Test  Mode.  Drivers  signed  before  the 
release  date  of  Windows  10  (July  2015)  can  continue  to  load  with  their  regular 
signature  for  the  time  being. 

With  Windows  Server  2016,  the  operating  system  takes  its  strongest  stance 
yet.  On  top  of  the  aforementioned  EV  requirements,  mere  attestation  signing  is 
insufficient.  For  a Windows  10  driver  to  load  on  a server  system,  it  must  pass 
through  stringent  Windows  Hardware  Quality  Labs  (WHQL)  certification  as  part 
of  the  Hardware  Compatibility  Kit  (HCK)  and  be  submitted  for  formal 
evaluation.  Only  WHQL-signed  drivers — which  provide  certain  compatibility, 
security,  performance,  and  stability  assurances  to  system  administrators  — will 
be  allowed  to  load  on  such  systems.  All  in  all,  the  reduction  of  third-party 
drivers  that  are  allowed  to  load  in  kernel  mode  memory  should  result  in 
significant  stability  and  security  improvements. 

Certain  vendors,  platforms,  and  even  enterprise  configurations  of  Windows 
can  have  any  number  of  these  signing  policies  customized,  such  as  through  the 
Device  Guard  technology,  which  weTl  briefly  describe  in  the  upcoming 
“Hypervisor”  section,  and  later  in  Chapter  7.  As  such,  an  enterprise  might 
require  WHQL  signatures  even  on  Windows  10  client  systems,  or  might  request 
the  omission  of  this  requirement  on  a Windows  Server  2016  system. 

As  you’ll  see  in  Chapter  2.  “System  architecture.”  user  applications  switch 
from  user  mode  to  kernel  mode  when  they  make  a system  service  call.  For 
example,  a Windows  ReadFile  function  eventually  needs  to  call  the  internal 
Windows  routine  that  actually  handles  reading  data  from  a file.  That  routine, 


because  it  accesses  internal  system  data  structures,  must  run  in  kernel  mode.  The 
use  of  a special  processor  instruction  triggers  the  transition  from  user  mode  to 
kernel  mode  and  causes  the  processor  to  enter  the  system  service  dispatching 
code  in  the  kernel.  This  in  turn  calls  the  appropriate  internal  function  in 
Ntoskrnl.exe  or  Win32k.sys.  Before  returning  control  to  the  user  thread,  the 
processor  mode  is  switched  back  to  user  mode.  In  this  way,  the  OS  protects  itself 
and  its  data  from  perusal  and  modification  by  user  processes. 


A transition  from  user  mode  to  kernel  mode  (and  back)  does  not  affect 
thread  scheduling  per  se.  A mode  transition  is  not  a context  switch. 
Further  details  on  system  service  dispatching  are  included  in  Chapter  2. 


Thus,  it’s  normal  for  a user  thread  to  spend  part  of  its  time  executing  in  user 
mode  and  part  in  kernel  mode.  In  fact,  because  the  bulk  of  the  graphics  and 
windowing  system  also  runs  in  kernel  mode,  graphics-intensive  applications 
spend  more  of  their  time  in  kernel  mode  than  in  user  mode.  An  easy  way  to  test 
this  is  to  run  a graphics-intensive  application  such  as  Microsoft  Paint  and  watch 
the  time  split  between  user  mode  and  kernel  mode  using  one  of  the  performance 
counters  listed  in  Table  1-3.  More  advanced  applications  can  use  newer 
technologies  such  as  Direct2D  and  DirectComposition,  which  perform  bulk 
computations  in  user  mode  and  send  only  the  raw  surface  data  to  the  kernel.  This 
reduces  the  time  spent  transitioning  between  user  and  kernel  modes. 


Object:  Counter 

Frccessor:  % Friv  leged  Time 

Function 

Percentage  ot  time  that  an  ind  v dual  CPU  (or  all  CPUs]  hasrur  in  kernel  mode  during  a 
spe tiled  interval 

Prccessor:  % User  Time 

Percentage  ot  time  that  an  ind  v dual  CPU  (or  all  CPUs;  has  rur  in  usermsSe  during  a 
spcr-iied  interval 

Process:  ¥.  Privileged  Tine 

Percentage  of  lime  that  Ine  Hit  pails  m a process  liave  inn  in  kernel  mode  during  a 
spe  riled  i nterval 

Process:  % User  Time 

Pe  rren*age  of  ti rr*e  that  t ie  threads  in  a prr.ress  have  run  in  user  rrnrle  during  a spec  - 
fled  interval 

Thread:^  Privileged  Time 

Percenrageof  time  that  a thread  has  run  in  kernel  made  during  a specified  interva 

T h read: % l Iser Time 

Percentage  of  time  that  .a  thread  has  run  in  user  mode  during  arpeciflen  interval 

TABLE  1-3  Mode-related  performance  counters 


EXPERIMENT:  Kernel  mode  vs.  user  mode 

You  can  use  the  Performance  Monitor  to  see  how  much  time  your  system 


spends  executing  in  kernel  mode  versus  in  user  mode.  Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Open  the  Start  menu  and  type  Run  Performance  Monitor  (it 

should  be  suggested  before  you  finish  typing)  to  run  Performance 
Monitor. 

2.  Select  the  Performance  Monitor  node  under 
Performance/Monitoring  Tools  in  the  tree  on  the  left  side. 

3.  To  delete  the  default  counter  showing  the  total  CPU  time,  click  the 
Delete  button  on  the  toolbar  or  press  the  Suppr  key  on  the  keyboard. 

4.  Click  the  Add  (+)  button  on  the  toolbar. 

5.  Expand  the  Processor  counter  section,  click  the  % Privileged  Time 
counter,  and,  while  holding  down  the  Ctrl  key,  click  the  % User 
Time  counter. 


6.  Click  Add,  and  then  click  OK. 

7.  Open  a command  prompt  and  type  dir  \\%  computer  name  %\c$  /s 
to  run  a directory  scan  of  your  C drive. 
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8.  When  you’re  finished,  close  the  tool. 

You  can  also  quickly  see  this  by  using  Task  Manager.  Just  click  the 
Performance  tab,  right-click  the  CPU  graph,  and  select  Show  Kernel  Times. 


The  CPU  usage  bar  will  show  kernel-mode  CPU  time  usage  in  a darker  shade 
of  light  blue. 

To  see  how  the  Performance  Monitor  itself  uses  kernel  time  and  user  time, 
run  it  again,  but  add  the  individual  process  counters  % User  Time  and  % 
Privileged  Time  for  every  process  in  the  system: 

1.  If  it’s  not  already  running,  run  the  Performance  Monitor  again.  (If  it 
is  already  running,  start  with  a blank  display  by  right-clicking  in  the 
graph  area  and  selecting  Remove  All  Counters.) 

2.  Click  the  Add  button  on  the  toolbar. 

3.  In  the  available  counters  area,  expand  the  Process  section. 

4.  Select  the  % Privileged  Time  and  % User  Time  counters. 

5.  Select  a few  processes  in  the  Instance  box  (such  as  mmc,  csrss,  and 

Idle). 

6.  Click  Add,  and  then  click  OK. 

7.  Move  the  mouse  rapidly  back  and  forth. 

8.  Press  Ctrl+H  to  turn  on  highlighting  mode.  This  highlights  the 
currently  selected  counter  in  black. 

9.  Scroll  through  the  counters  at  the  bottom  of  the  display  to  identify 
the  processes  whose  threads  were  running  when  you  moved  the 
mouse,  and  note  whether  they  were  running  in  user  mode  or  kernel 
mode. 

When  you  move  the  mouse,  you  should  see  the  kernel-mode  and  user-mode 
time  increase  in  the  Instance  column  of  the  mmc  process  in  the  Process 
Monitor.  This  is  because  the  process  is  executing  application  code  in  user 
mode  and  calling  Windows  functions  that  run  in  kernel  mode.  You’ll  also 
notice  kernel-mode  thread  activity  in  a process  named  csrss  when  you  move 
the  mouse.  This  activity  occurs  because  the  Windows  subsystem’s  kernel- 
mode raw  input  thread,  which  handles  keyboard  and  mouse  input,  is  attached 
to  this  process.  (See  Chapter  2 for  more  information  about  system  threads  and 
subsystems.)  Finally,  the  Idle  process  that  you  see  spending  nearly  100  percent 
of  its  time  in  kernel  mode  isn’t  really  a process — it’s  a fake  process  used  to 
account  for  idle  CPU  cycles.  As  you  can  observe  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
threads  in  the  Idle  process  run,  when  Windows  has  nothing  to  do,  it  does  it  in 
kernel  mode. 


Hypervisor 

Recent  shifts  in  application  and  software  models,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
cloud-based  services  and  the  pervasiveness  of  IoT  devices,  have  resulted  in  the 
need  for  operating  systems  and  hardware  vendors  to  figure  out  more  efficient 
ways  to  virtualize  other  OS  guests  on  the  host  hardware  of  the  machine,  whether 
to  allow  for  hosting  multiple  tenants  on  a server  farm  and  run  100  isolated 
websites  on  a single  server  or  to  permit  developers  to  test  dozens  of  different  OS 
varieties  without  buying  dedicated  hardware.  The  need  for  fast,  efficient,  and 
secure  virtualization  has  driven  new  models  of  computing  and  reasoning  about 
software.  In  fact,  today,  certain  software — such  as  Docker,  which  is  supported  in 
Windows  10  and  Server  2016 — runs  in  containers,  which  provide  fully  isolated 
virtual  machines  solely  designed  for  running  a single  application  stack  or 
framework,  pushing  the  boundaries  of  a guest/host  even  further. 

To  provide  such  virtualization  services,  almost  all  modern  solutions  employ 
the  use  of  a hypervisor,  which  is  a specialized  and  highly  privileged  component 
that  allows  for  the  virtualization  and  isolation  of  all  resources  on  the  machine, 
from  virtual  to  physical  memory,  to  device  interrupts,  and  even  to  PCI  and  USB 
devices.  Hyper-V  is  an  example  of  such  a hypervisor,  which  powers  the  Hyper-V 
client  functionality  exposed  in  Windows  8.1  and  later.  Competing  products  such 
as  Xen,  KVM,  VMware,  and  VirtualBox  all  implement  their  own  hypervisors, 
each  with  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Due  to  its  highly  privileged  nature,  and  because  it  has  access  even  greater  than 
the  kernel  itself,  a hypervisor  has  a distinct  advantage  that  goes  beyond  merely 
running  multiple  guest  instances  of  other  operating  systems:  It  can  protect  and 
monitor  a single  host  instance  to  offer  assurances  and  guarantees  beyond  what 
the  kernel  provides.  In  Windows  10,  Microsoft  now  leverages  the  Hyper-V 
hypervisor  to  provide  a new  set  of  services  known  as  virtualization-based 
security  (VBS): 

■ Device  Guard  This  provides  Hypervisor  Code  Integrity  (HVCI)  for 
stronger  code-signing  guarantees  over  KMCS  alone,  and  allows  for  the 
customization  of  the  signature  policy  of  the  Windows  OS,  for  both  user- 
mode and  kernel-mode  code. 

■ Hyper  Guard  This  protects  key  kernel-related  and  hypervisor-related  data 
structures  and  code. 

■ Credential  Guard  This  prevents  unauthorized  access  to  domain  account 
credentials  and  secrets,  combined  with  secure  biometrics. 


■ Application  Guard  This  provides  an  even  stronger  sandbox  for  the 
Microsoft  Edge  browser. 

■ Host  Guardian  and  Shielded  Fabric  These  leverage  a virtual  TPM  (v- 
TPM)  to  protect  a virtual  machine  from  the  infrastructure  it’s  running  on. 

Additionally,  the  Hyper-V  hypervisor  enables  certain  key  kernel  mitigations 
against  exploits  and  other  attackers.  The  key  advantage  of  all  these  technologies 
is  that  unlike  previous  kernel-based  security  improvements,  they  are  not 
vulnerable  to  malicious  or  badly  written  drivers,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
signed  or  not.  This  makes  them  highly  resilient  against  today’s  advanced 
adversaries.  This  is  possible  due  to  the  hypervisor’s  implementation  of  Virtual 
Trust  Levels  (VTLs).  Because  the  normal  operating  system  and  its  components 
are  in  a less  privileged  mode  (VTL  0),  but  these  VBS  technologies  run  at  VTL  1 
(a  higher  privilege),  they  cannot  be  affected  even  by  kernel  mode  code.  As  such, 
code  remains  within  the  realm  of  the  VTL  0 privilege  space.  In  this  way,  you  can 
think  of  VTLs  as  orthogonal  to  the  processor’s  privilege  levels:  kernel  and  user 
mode  exist  within  each  VTL,  and  the  hypervisor  manages  privileges  across 
VTLs.  Chapter  2 covers  additional  details  on  the  hypervisor-assisted 
architecture,  and  Chapter  7 discusses  these  VBS  security  mechanisms  in  detail. 

Firmware 

Windows  components  increasingly  rely  on  the  security  of  the  operating  system 
and  its  kernel,  and  the  latter  now  relies  on  the  protection  of  the  hypervisor.  A 
question  arises  of  what  can  ensure  these  components  are  loaded  securely  and  can 
authenticate  their  contents.  This  is  typically  the  job  of  the  boot  loader,  but  it,  too, 
needs  the  same  level  of  authenticity  checking,  creating  an  increasingly 
complicated  hierarchy  of  trust. 

What,  then,  provides  a root  chain  of  trust  that  can  guarantee  an  unencumbered 
boot  process?  In  modern  Windows  8 and  later  systems,  this  falls  under  the 
purview  of  the  system  firmware,  which  must  be  UEFI-based  on  certified 
systems.  As  part  of  the  UEFI  standard,  which  Windows  dictates  (UEFI  2.3.1b; 
see  http: //www.  uefi. ora  for  more  information),  a secure  boot  implementation 
with  strong  guarantees  and  requirements  around  the  signature  qualities  of  the 
boot-related  software  must  be  present.  Through  this  verification  process, 
Windows  components  are  guaranteed  to  load  securely  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  boot  process.  In  addition,  technologies  such  as  Trusted  Platform  Module 
(TPM)  can  measure  the  process  to  provide  attestation  (both  local  and  remote). 
Through  partnerships  with  the  industry,  Microsoft  manages  the  whitelist  and 
blacklist  of  the  UEFI  secure  boot  component  in  case  of  boot  software  errors  or 


compromise,  and  Windows  updates  now  include  firmware  updates  as  well. 
Although  we  won’t  talk  about  firmware  again  until  Chapter  11,  “Startup  and 
shutdown,”  in  Part  2,  it’s  important  now  to  state  its  significance  in  modern 
Windows  architecture,  through  the  guarantees  its  meant  to  provide. 

Terminal  Services  and  multiple  sessions 

Terminal  Services  refers  to  the  support  in  Windows  for  multiple  interactive  user 
sessions  on  a single  system.  With  Windows  Terminal  Services,  a remote  user  can 
establish  a session  on  another  machine,  log  in,  and  run  applications  on  the  server. 
The  server  transmits  the  graphical  user  interface  (GUI)  to  the  client  (as  well  as 
other  configurable  resources  such  as  audio  and  clipboard),  and  the  client 
transmits  the  user’s  input  back  to  the  server.  (Similar  to  the  X Window  System, 
Windows  permits  running  individual  applications  on  a server  system  with  the 
display  remoted  to  the  client  instead  of  remoting  the  entire  desktop.) 

The  first  session  is  considered  the  services  session,  or  session  zero,  and 
contains  system  service  hosting  processes  (explained  in  further  detail  in  Chapter 
9 in  Part  2).  The  first  login  session  at  the  physical  console  of  the  machine  is 
session  one,  and  additional  sessions  can  be  created  through  the  use  of  the  remote 
desktop  connection  program  (Mstsc.exe)  or  through  the  use  of  fast  user 
switching. 

Windows  client  editions  permit  a single  remote  user  to  connect  to  the 
machine,  but  if  someone  is  logged  in  at  the  console,  the  workstation  is  locked. 
That  is,  someone  can  be  using  the  system  either  locally  or  remotely,  but  not  at 
the  same  time.  Windows  editions  that  include  Windows  Media  Center  allow  one 
interactive  session  and  up  to  four  Windows  Media  Center  Extender  sessions. 

Windows  server  systems  support  two  simultaneous  remote  connections.  This 
is  to  facilitate  remote  management — for  example,  using  management  tools  that 
require  you  to  be  logged  in  to  the  machine  being  managed.  They  also  support 
more  than  two  remote  sessions  if  appropriately  licensed  and  configured  as  a 
terminal  server. 

All  Windows  client  editions  support  multiple  sessions,  created  locally  through 
a feature  called  fast  user  switching,  that  can  be  used  one  at  a time.  When  a user 
chooses  to  disconnect  their  session  instead  of  log  off  (for  example,  by  clicking 
the  Start  button,  clicking  the  current  user,  and  choosing  Switch  Account  from 
the  submenu  that  appears  or  by  holding  down  the  Windows  key,  pressing  L,  and 
then  clicking  a different  user  in  the  bottom-left  corner  of  the  screen),  the  current 
session — that  is,  the  processes  running  in  that  session  and  all  the  session-wide 


data  structures  that  describe  the  session — remains  active  in  the  system  and  the 
system  returns  to  the  main  logon  screen  (if  it’s  not  already  there).  If  a new  user 
logs  in,  a new  session  is  created. 

For  applications  that  want  to  be  aware  of  running  in  a terminal  server  session, 
there  are  a set  of  Windows  APIs  for  programmatically  detecting  that  as  well  as 
for  controlling  various  aspects  of  Terminal  Services.  (See  the  Windows  SDK  and 
the  Remote  Desktop  Services  API  for  details.) 

Chapter  2 briefly  describes  how  sessions  are  created  and  contains  some 
experiments  showing  how  to  view  session  information  with  various  tools, 
including  the  kernel  debugger.  The  “Object  manager”  section  in  Chapter  8 in 
Part  2 describes  how  the  system  namespace  for  objects  is  instantiated  on  a per- 
session  basis  and  how  applications  that  need  to  be  aware  of  other  instances  of 
themselves  on  the  same  system  can  accomplish  that.  Finally,  Chapter  5 covers 
how  the  memory  manager  sets  up  and  manages  session-wide  data. 

Objects  and  handles 

In  the  Windows  OS,  a kernel  object  is  a single,  run-time  instance  of  a statically 
defined  object  type.  An  object  type  comprises  a system-defined  data  type, 
functions  that  operate  on  instances  of  the  data  type,  and  a set  of  object  attributes. 
If  you  write  Windows  applications,  you  might  encounter  process,  thread,  file, 
and  event  objects,  to  name  just  a few  examples.  These  objects  are  based  on 
lower-level  objects  that  Windows  creates  and  manages.  In  Windows,  a process  is 
an  instance  of  the  process  object  type,  a file  is  an  instance  of  the  file  object  type, 
and  so  on. 

An  object  attribute  is  a field  of  data  in  an  object  that  partially  defines  the 
object’s  state.  An  object  of  type  process,  for  example,  would  have  attributes  that 
include  the  process  ID,  a base  scheduling  priority,  and  a pointer  to  an  access 
token  object.  Object  methods,  the  means  for  manipulating  objects,  usually  read 
or  change  object  attributes.  For  example,  the  open  method  for  a process  would 
accept  a process  identifier  as  input  and  return  a pointer  to  the  object  as  output. 


Note 


There  is  a parameter  named  Obj  ectAttributes  that  a caller  supplies 
when  creating  an  object  using  the  kernel  object  manager  APIs.  That 
parameter  shouldn’t  be  confused  with  the  more  general  meaning  of  the 
term  as  used  in  this  book,  however. 


The  most  fundamental  difference  between  an  object  and  an  ordinary  data 
structure  is  that  the  internal  structure  of  an  object  is  opaque.  You  must  call  an 
object  service  to  get  data  out  of  or  put  data  into  an  object.  You  can’t  directly  read 
or  change  data  inside  an  object.  This  difference  separates  the  underlying 
implementation  of  the  object  from  code  that  merely  uses  it,  a technique  that 
allows  object  implementations  to  be  changed  easily  over  time. 

Objects,  through  the  help  of  a kernel  component  called  the  object  manager, 
provide  a convenient  means  for  accomplishing  the  following  four  important  OS 
tasks: 

■ Providing  human-readable  names  for  system  resources 

■ Sharing  resources  and  data  among  processes 

■ Protecting  resources  from  unauthorized  access 

■ Reference  tracking,  which  allows  the  system  to  recognize  when  an  object 
is  no  longer  in  use  so  that  it  can  be  automatically  deallocated 

Not  all  data  structures  in  the  Windows  OS  are  objects.  Only  data  that  needs  to 
be  shared,  protected,  named,  or  made  visible  to  user-mode  programs  (via  system 
services)  is  placed  in  objects.  Structures  used  by  only  one  component  of  the  OS 
to  implement  internal  functions  are  not  objects.  Objects  and  handles  (references 
to  instances  of  an  object)  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2. 

Security 

Windows  was  designed  from  the  start  to  be  secure  and  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  various  formal  government  and  industry  security  ratings,  such  as  the  Common 
Criteria  for  Information  Technology  Security  Evaluation  (CCITSE) 
specification.  Achieving  a government-approved  security  rating  allows  an  OS  to 
compete  in  that  arena.  Of  course,  many  of  these  capabilities  are  advantageous 
features  for  any  multiuser  system. 

The  core  security  capabilities  of  Windows  include: 

■ Discretionary  (need-to-know)  and  mandatory  protection  for  all  shareable 
system  objects,  such  as  files,  directories,  processes,  threads,  and  so  forth 

■ Security  auditing  for  accountability  of  subjects,  or  users,  and  the  actions 
they  initiate 

■ User  authentication  at  logon 

■ The  prevention  of  one  user  from  accessing  uninitialized  resources,  such  as 
free  memory  or  disk  space,  that  another  user  has  deallocated 

Windows  has  three  forms  of  access  control  over  objects: 


■ Discretionary  access  control  This  is  the  protection  mechanism  that  most 
people  think  of  when  they  think  of  OS  security.  It’s  the  method  by  which 
owners  of  objects  (such  as  files  or  printers)  grant  or  deny  access  to  others. 
When  users  log  in,  they  are  given  a set  of  security  credentials,  or  a security 
context.  When  they  attempt  to  access  objects,  their  security  context  is 
compared  to  the  access  control  list  on  the  object  they  are  trying  to  access  to 
determine  whether  they  have  permission  to  perform  the  requested 
operation.  With  Windows  Server  2012  and  Windows  8,  this  form  of 
discretionary  control  is  further  improved  by  implementing  attribute-based 
access  control  (also  called  Dynamic  Access  Control).  However,  a 
resource’s  access  control  list  does  not  necessarily  identify  individual  users 
and  groups.  Instead,  it  identifies  required  attributes  or  claims  that  grant 
access  to  a resource,  such  as  “Clearance  Level:  Top  Secret”  or  “Seniority: 
10  Years.”  With  the  ability  to  populate  such  attributes  automatically  by 
parsing  SQL  databases  and  schemas  through  Active  Directory,  this 
significantly  more  elegant  and  flexible  security  model  helps  organizations 
avoid  cumbersome  manual  group  management  and  group  hierarchies. 

■ Privileged  access  control  This  is  necessary  for  those  times  when 
discretionary  access  control  is  not  enough.  It’s  a method  of  ensuring  that 
someone  can  get  to  protected  objects  if  the  owner  isn’t  available.  For 
example,  if  an  employee  leaves  a company,  the  administrator  needs  a way 
to  gain  access  to  files  that  might  have  been  accessible  only  to  that 
employee.  In  that  case,  under  Windows,  the  administrator  can  take 
ownership  of  the  file  so  that  they  can  manage  its  rights  as  necessary. 

■ Mandatory  integrity  control  This  is  required  when  an  additional  level  of 
security  control  is  needed  to  protect  objects  that  are  being  accessed  from 
within  the  same  user  account.  It’s  used  for  everything  from  providing  part 
of  the  sandboxing  technology  for  Windows  Apps  (see  the  upcoming 
discussion),  to  isolating  Protected  Mode  Internet  Explorer  (and  other 
browsers)  from  a user’s  configuration,  to  protecting  objects  created  by  an 
elevated  administrator  account  from  access  by  a non-elevated 
administrator  account.  (See  Chapter  7 for  more  information  on  User 
Account  Control.) 

Starting  with  Windows  8,  a sandbox  called  an  AppContainer  is  used  to  host 
Windows  Apps,  which  provides  isolation  with  relation  to  other  AppContainers 
and  non-Windows  Apps  processes.  Code  in  AppContainers  can  communicate 
with  brokers  (non-isolated  processes  running  with  the  user’s  credentials)  and 
sometimes  other  AppContainers  or  processes  through  well-defined  contracts 


provided  by  the  Windows  Runtime.  A canonical  example  is  the  Microsoft  Edge 
browser  that  runs  inside  an  AppContainer  and  thus  provides  better  protection 
against  malicious  code  running  within  its  boundaries.  Additionally,  third-party 
developers  can  leverage  AppContainers  to  isolate  their  own  non-Windows  Apps 
applications  in  similar  ways.  The  AppContainer  model  forces  a significant  shift 
in  traditional  programming  paradigms,  moving  from  the  traditional 
multithreaded  single-process  application  implementation  to  a multi-process  one. 

Security  pervades  the  interface  of  the  Windows  API.  The  Windows  subsystem 
implements  object-based  security  in  the  same  way  the  OS  does:  protecting 
shared  Windows  objects  from  unauthorized  access  by  placing  Windows  security 
descriptors  on  them.  The  first  time  an  application  tries  to  access  a shared  object, 
the  Windows  subsystem  verifies  the  application’s  right  to  do  so.  If  the  security 
check  succeeds,  the  Windows  subsystem  allows  the  application  to  proceed. 

For  a comprehensive  description  of  Windows  security,  see  Chapter  7. 

Registry 

If  you’ve  worked  with  Windows  operating  systems,  you’ve  probably  heard  about 
or  looked  at  the  registry.  You  can’t  talk  much  about  Windows  internals  without 
referring  to  the  registry  because  it’s  the  system  database  that  contains  the 
information  required  to  boot  and  configure  the  system,  system-wide  software 
settings  that  control  the  operation  of  Windows,  the  security  database,  and  per- 
user configuration  settings  such  as  which  screen  saver  to  use.  In  addition,  the 
registry  provides  a window  into  in-memory  volatile  data,  such  as  the  current 
hardware  state  of  the  system  (what  device  drivers  are  loaded,  the  resources  they 
are  using,  and  so  on)  as  well  as  the  Windows  performance  counters.  The 
performance  counters,  which  aren’t  actually  in  the  registry,  can  be  accessed 
through  the  registry  functions  (although  there  is  a newer,  better  API  for 
accessing  performance  counters).  See  Chapter  9 in  Part  2 for  more  on  how 
performance  counter  information  is  accessed  from  the  registry. 

Although  many  Windows  users  and  administrators  will  never  need  to  look 
directly  into  the  registry  (because  you  can  view  or  change  most  configuration 
settings  with  standard  administrative  utilities),  it  is  still  a useful  source  of 
Windows  internals  information  because  it  contains  many  settings  that  affect 
system  performance  and  behavior.  You’ll  find  references  to  individual  registry 
keys  throughout  this  book  as  they  pertain  to  the  component  being  described. 

Most  registry  keys  referred  to  in  this  book  are  under  the  system-wide 
configuration  hive,  HKEY_LOCAL_MACHINE,  which  we’ll  abbreviate 
throughout  as  HKLM. 


Caution 


If  you  decide  to  directly  change  registry  settings,  you  must  exercise 
extreme  caution.  Any  changes  might  adversely  affect  system  performance 
or,  worse,  cause  the  system  to  fail  to  boot  successfully. 


For  further  information  on  the  registry  and  its  internal  structure,  see  Chapter  9 
in  Part  2. 

Unicode 

Windows  differs  from  most  other  operating  systems  in  that  most  internal  text 
strings  are  stored  and  processed  as  16-bit-wide  Unicode  characters  (technically 
UTF-16LE;  when  Unicode  is  mentioned  in  this  book  it  refers  to  UTF-16LE 
unless  otherwise  stated).  Unicode  is  an  international  character  set  standard  that 
defines  unique  values  for  most  of  the  world’s  known  character  sets,  and  provides 
8,  16,  and  even  32-bit  encodings  for  each  character. 

Because  many  applications  deal  with  8-bit  (single-byte)  ANSI  character 
strings,  many  Windows  functions  that  accept  string  parameters  have  two  entry 
points:  a Unicode  (wide,  16-bit)  version  and  an  ANSI  (narrow,  8-bit)  version.  If 
you  call  the  narrow  version  of  a Windows  function,  there  is  a slight  performance 
impact  as  input  string  parameters  are  converted  to  Unicode  before  being 
processed  by  the  system  and  output  parameters  are  converted  from  Unicode  to 
ANSI  before  being  returned  to  the  application.  Thus,  if  you  have  an  older  service 
or  piece  of  code  that  you  need  to  run  on  Windows  but  this  code  is  written  using 
ANSI  character  text  strings,  Windows  will  convert  the  ANSI  characters  into 
Unicode  for  its  own  use.  However,  Windows  never  converts  the  data  inside  files 
— it’s  up  to  the  application  to  decide  whether  to  store  data  as  Unicode  or  as 
ANSI. 

Regardless  of  language,  all  versions  of  Windows  contain  the  same  functions. 
Instead  of  having  separate  language  versions,  Windows  has  a single  worldwide 
binary  so  that  a single  installation  can  support  multiple  languages  (through  the 
addition  of  various  language  packs).  Applications  can  also  take  advantage  of 
Windows  functions  that  allow  single  worldwide  application  binaries  that  can 
support  multiple  languages. 


MM 


Note 


The  old  Windows  9x  operating  systems  did  not  support  Unicode  natively. 
This  was  yet  another  reason  for  the  creation  of  two  functions  for  ANSI 
and  Unicode.  For  example,  the  Windows  API  function  CreateFile  is 
not  a function  at  all;  instead,  it’s  a macro  that  expands  to  one  of  two 
functions:  CreateFileA  (ANSI)  or  CreateFileW  (Unicode,  where 
W stands  for  wide).  The  expansion  is  based  on  a compilation  constant 
named  UNICODE.  It’s  defined  by  default  in  Visual  Studio  C++  projects 
because  it’s  more  beneficial  to  work  with  the  Unicode  functions. 

However,  the  explicit  function  name  can  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  appropriate 
macro.  The  following  experiment  shows  these  pairs  of  functions. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  exported  functions 

In  this  experiment,  you’ll  use  the  Dependency  Walker  tool  to  view  exported 
functions  from  a Windows  subsystem  DLL. 

1.  Download  Dependency  Walker  from 
http://www.dependencywalker.com.  If  you  have  a 32-bit  system, 
download  the  32-bit  version  of  Download  Dependency.  Or,  if  you 
have  a 64-bit  system,  download  the  64-bit  version.  Then  extract  the 
downloaded  ZIP  file  to  a folder  of  your  choice. 

2.  Run  the  tool  (depends.exe).  Then  open  the  File  menu  and  choose 
Open,  navigate  to  the  C:\Windows\System32  folder  (assuming 
Windows  is  installed  on  your  C drive),  locate  the  kernel32.dll  file  and 
click  Open. 

3.  Dependency  Walker  may  show  a warning  message  box.  Disregard  it 
and  dismiss  the  message  box. 

4.  You’ll  see  several  views  with  vertical  and  horizontal  splitter  bars. 
Make  sure  the  item  selected  in  the  top-left  tree  view  is  kernel32.dll. 

5.  Look  at  the  second  view  from  the  top  on  the  right  side.  This  view 
lists  the  exported  functions  available  in  kernel32.dll.  Click  the 
Function  list  header  to  sort  by  name.  Then  locate  the  function 
CreateFileA.  You’ll  find  CreateFileW  not  much  farther  down, 
as  shown  here: 
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6.  As  you  can  see,  most  functions  that  have  at  least  one  string  type 
argument  are  in  fact  pairs  of  functions.  In  the  preceding  graphic,  the 
following  are  visible:  CreateFileMappingA/W, 
CreateFileTransactedA/W,  and 
CreateFileMappingNumaA/W. 


7.  You  can  scroll  the  list  to  locate  others.  You  can  also  open  other 
system  files,  such  as  user32.dll  and  advapi32.dll. 


Note 


The  COM-based  APIs  in  Windows  typically  use  Unicode  strings, 
sometimes  typed  as  BSTR.  This  is  essentially  a null-terminated  array  of 
Unicode  characters  with  the  length  of  the  string  in  bytes  stored  4 bytes 
before  the  start  of  the  array  of  characters  in  memory.  The  Windows 
Runtime  APIs  use  Unicode  strings  only,  typed  as  HSTRING,  which  is  an 
immutable  array  of  Unicode  characters. 


For  more  information  about  Unicode,  see  http://www.unicode.org  and  the 
programming  documentation  in  the  MSDN  Library. 

Digging  into  Windows  internals 

Although  much  of  the  information  in  this  book  is  based  on  reading  Windows 
source  code  and  talking  to  developers,  you  don’t  have  to  take  everything  on 
faith.  Many  details  about  the  internals  of  Windows  can  be  exposed  and 
demonstrated  by  using  a variety  of  available  tools,  such  as  those  that  come  with 
Windows  and  the  Windows  debugging  tools.  These  tool  packages  are  briefly 


described  later  in  this  section. 

To  encourage  your  exploration  of  Windows  internals,  we’ve  included 
“Experiment”  sidebars  throughout  the  book  that  describe  steps  you  can  take  to 
examine  a particular  aspect  of  Windows  internal  behavior.  (You  already  saw  a 
few  of  these  sidebars  earlier  in  this  chapter.)  We  encourage  you  to  try  these 
experiments  so  you  can  see  in  action  many  of  the  internals  topics  described  in 
this  book. 

Table  1-4  shows  a list  of  the  principal  tools  used  in  this  book  and  where  they 
come  from. 


Tool 

Image  Name 

Origin 

Startup  Programs  Vlpwer 

AUTORUNS 

Syditernak 

Access  Check 

ACCESSCHK 

Syshterrwls 

nepa-idarry  Walker 

DFPFNDS 

wv.'v.'  depen  riencywaikerconn 

Globel  Hags 

GFLAGS 

Debugging  tools 

Handle  Viewer 

HANDLE 

Sysi  internals 

Kamel  riarnrggars 

WIN  DEG,  KO 

WOK,  Windows  SDK 

Object  Viewer 

AT  NOB. 

Sysinteriuls 

Performance  Monitor 

3ERFMON.MSC 

Windows  built-in  tool 

Pool  Monitor 

POOLMON 

WDK 

Process  explorer 

^ROCEXF 

S/si  nte -nils 

Process  Monitor 

PROCMON 

iysiirteiikils 

TasctFrocess)  List 

TL  ST 

Debugging  tools 

Task  Manager 

TASK  MGR 

Windows  bu  It-  ri  tool 

TABLE  1-4  Tools  for  viewing  Windows  internals 

Performance  Monitor  and  Resource  Monitor 

We  refer  to  Performance  Monitor — which  you  can  access  from  the 
Administrative  Tools  folder  in  the  Control  Panel  or  by  typing  perfmon  in  the 
Run  dialog  box — throughout  this  book.  Specifically,  we  focus  on  Performance 
Monitor  and  Resource  Monitor. 


Note 


Performance  Monitor  has  three  functions:  system  monitoring,  viewing 
performance  counter  logs,  and  setting  alerts  (by  using  data  collector  sets, 
which  also  contain  performance  counter  logs  and  trace  and  configuration 
data).  For  simplicity,  when  we  refer  to  Performance  Monitor,  we  mean  the 


system-monitoring  function  within  that  tool. 
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Performance  Monitor  provides  more  information  about  how  your  system  is 
operating  than  any  other  single  utility.  It  includes  hundreds  of  base  and 
extensible  counters  for  various  objects.  For  each  major  topic  described  in  this 
book,  a table  of  the  relevant  Windows  performance  counters  is  included. 
Performance  Monitor  contains  a brief  description  for  each  counter.  To  see  the 
descriptions,  select  a counter  in  the  Add  Counters  window  and  select  the  Show 
Description  check  box. 

Although  all  the  low-level  system  monitoring  we’ll  do  in  this  book  can  be 
done  with  Performance  Monitor,  Windows  also  includes  a Resource  Monitor 
utility  (accessible  from  the  Start  menu  or  from  the  Task  Manager  Performance 
tab)  that  shows  four  primary  system  resources:  CPU,  disk,  network,  and 
memory.  In  their  basic  states,  these  resources  are  displayed  with  the  same  level 
of  information  that  you  would  find  in  Task  Manager.  However,  they  also  provide 
sections  that  can  be  expanded  for  more  information.  Here’s  a typical  view  of 
Resource  Monitor: 


When  expanded,  the  CPU  tab  displays  information  about  per-process  CPU 
usage,  just  like  Task  Manager.  However,  it  adds  a column  for  average  CPU 
usage,  which  can  give  you  a better  idea  of  which  processes  are  most  active.  The 
CPU  tab  also  includes  a separate  display  of  services  and  their  associated  CPU 


usage  and  average.  Each  service-hosting  process  is  identified  by  the  service 
group  it  is  hosting.  As  with  Process  Explorer,  selecting  a process  (by  clicking  its 
associated  check  box)  will  display  a list  of  named  handles  opened  by  the 
process,  as  well  as  a list  of  modules  (such  as  DLLs)  that  are  loaded  in  the 
process  address  space.  The  Search  Handles  box  can  also  be  used  to  search  for 
which  processes  have  opened  a handle  to  a given  named  resource. 

The  Memory  tab  displays  much  of  the  same  information  that  one  can  obtain 
with  Task  Manager,  but  it  is  organized  for  the  entire  system.  A physical  memory 
bar  graph  displays  the  current  organization  of  physical  memory  into  either 
hardware-reserved,  in-use,  modified,  standby,  or  free  memory.  See  Chapter  5 for 
the  exact  meaning  of  these  terms. 

The  Disk  tab,  on  the  other  hand,  displays  per-file  information  for  I/O  in  a way 
that  makes  it  easy  to  identify  the  most-accessed,  the  most-written  to,  or  the 
most-read  from  files  on  the  system.  These  results  can  be  further  filtered  down  by 
process. 

The  Network  tab  displays  the  active  network  connections,  the  processes  that 
own  them,  and  how  much  data  is  going  through  them.  This  information  makes  it 
possible  to  see  background  network  activity  that  might  be  hard  to  detect 
otherwise.  In  addition,  it  shows  the  TCP  connections  that  are  active  on  the 
system,  organized  by  process,  with  data  such  as  the  remote  and  local  port  and 
address  and  packet  latency.  Finally,  it  displays  a list  of  listening  ports  by  process, 
allowing  an  administrator  to  see  which  services  or  applications  are  currently 
waiting  for  connections  on  a given  port.  The  protocol  and  firewall  policy  for 
each  port  and  process  is  also  shown. 


Note 


All  Windows  performance  counters  are  accessible  programmatically.  For 
more  information,  search  for  “performance  counters”  in  the  MSDN 
documentation. 
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Kernel  debugging 

Kernel  debugging  means  examining  internal  kernel  data  structures  and/or 
stepping  through  functions  in  the  kernel.  It  is  a useful  way  to  investigate 
Windows  internals  because  you  can  display  internal  system  information  not 
available  through  any  other  tools  and  get  a clearer  idea  of  code  flows  within  the 
kernel.  Before  describing  the  various  ways  in  which  you  can  debug  the  kernel, 


let’s  examine  a set  of  files  that  you’ll  need  in  order  to  perform  any  type  of  kernel 
debugging. 

Symbols  for  kernel  debugging 

Symbol  files  contain  the  names  of  functions  and  variables  and  the  layout  and 
format  of  data  structures.  They  are  generated  by  the  linker  and  used  by 
debuggers  to  reference  and  display  these  names  during  a debug  session.  This 
information  is  not  usually  stored  in  the  binary  image  because  it  is  not  needed  to 
execute  the  code.  This  means  binaries  are  smaller  and  faster.  However,  it  also 
means  that  when  debugging,  you  must  make  sure  the  debugger  can  access  the 
symbol  files  associated  with  the  images  you  are  referencing  during  a debugging 
session. 

To  use  any  of  the  kernel-debugging  tools  to  examine  internal  Windows  kernel 
data  structures  such  as  the  process  list,  thread  blocks,  loaded  driver  list,  memory 
usage  information,  and  so  on,  you  must  have  the  correct  symbol  files  for  at  least 
the  kernel  image,  Ntoskrnl.exe.  (You  can  learn  more  about  this  file  in  the  section 
“Architecture  overview”  in  Chapter  2.)  Symbol  table  files  must  match  the 
version  of  the  image  from  which  they  were  taken.  For  example,  if  you  install  a 
Windows  service  pack  or  hot  fix  that  updates  the  kernel,  you  must  obtain  the 
matching  updated  symbol  files. 

While  it  is  possible  to  download  and  install  symbols  for  various  versions  of 
Windows,  updated  symbols  for  hot  fixes  are  not  always  available.  The  easiest 
way  to  obtain  the  correct  version  of  symbols  for  debugging  is  to  employ  the 
Microsoft  on-demand  symbol  server  by  using  a special  syntax  for  the  symbol 
path  that  you  specify  in  the  debugger.  For  example,  the  following  symbol  path 
causes  the  debugging  tools  to  load  required  symbols  from  the  Internet  symbol 
server  and  keep  a local  copy  in  the  C:\symbols  folder: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

srv*c : \symbols*http : / /msdl . microsof t . com/download/ symb< 

Debugging  Tools  for  Windows 

The  Debugging  Tools  for  Windows  package  contains  advanced  debugging  tools, 
which  are  used  in  this  book  to  explore  Windows  internals.  The  latest  version  is 
included  as  part  of  the  Windows  SDK.  (See  https: //msdn.microsoft. com/en- 
us/Hbrary/windows/hardware/ff551063.aspx  for  more  details  about  the  different 
installation  types.)  These  tools  can  be  used  to  debug  user-mode  processes  as  well 
as  the  kernel. 


There  are  four  debuggers  included  in  the  tools:  cdb,  ntsd,  kd,  and  WinDbg.  All 
are  based  on  a single  debugging  engine  implemented  in  DbgEng.dll,  which  is 
documented  fairly  well  in  the  help  file  for  the  tools.  Here’s  a brief  overview  of 
the  debuggers: 

■ cdb  and  ntsd  are  user-mode  debuggers  based  on  a console  user  interface. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is  that  ntsd  opens  a new  console 
window  if  activated  from  an  existing  console  window,  while  cdb  does  not. 

■ kd  is  a kernel-mode  debugger  based  on  a console  user  interface. 

■ WinDbg  can  be  used  as  a user-mode  or  kernel-mode  debugger,  but  not 
both  at  the  same  time.  It  provides  a GUI  for  the  user. 

■ The  user-mode  debuggers  (cdb,  ntsd,  and  WinDbg,  when  used  as  such)  are 
essentially  equivalent.  Usage  of  one  or  the  other  is  a matter  of  preference. 

■ The  kernel-mode  debuggers  (kd  and  WinDbg,  when  used  as  such)  are 
equivalent  as  well. 

User-mode  debugging  The  debugging  tools  can  also  be  used  to  attach  to  a user- 
mode process  and  to  examine  and/or  change  process  memory.  There  are  two 
options  when  attaching  to  a process: 

■ Invasive  Unless  specified  otherwise,  when  you  attach  to  a running 
process,  you  use  the  DebugActiveProcess  Windows  function  to 
establish  a connection  between  the  debugger  and  the  debugee.  This  permits 
you  to  examine  and/or  change  process  memory,  set  breakpoints,  and 
perform  other  debugging  functions.  Windows  allows  you  to  stop 
debugging  without  killing  the  target  process  as  long  as  the  debugger  is 
detached,  not  killed. 

■ Noninvasive  With  this  option,  the  debugger  simply  opens  the  process  with 
the  OpenProcess  function.  It  does  not  attach  to  the  process  as  a 
debugger.  This  allows  you  to  examine  and/or  change  memory  in  the  target 
process,  but  you  cannot  set  breakpoints.  This  also  means  it’s  possible  to 
attach  noninvasively  even  if  another  debugger  is  attached  invasively. 

You  can  also  open  user-mode  process  dump  files  with  the  debugging  tools. 
User-mode  dump  files  are  explained  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 in  the  section  on 
exception  dispatching. 

Kernel-mode  debugging  As  mentioned,  there  are  two  debuggers  that  can  be 
used  for  kernel  debugging:  a command-line  version  (Kd.exe)  and  a GUI  version 
(Windbg.exe).  You  can  perform  three  types  of  kernel  debugging  with  these  tools: 

■ Open  a crash  dump  file  created  as  a result  of  a Windows  system  crash. 


(See  Chapter  15,  “Crash  dump  analysis,”  in  Part  2 for  more  information  on 
kernel  crash  dumps.) 

■ Connect  to  a live,  running  system  and  examine  the  system  state  (or  set 
breakpoints  if  you’re  debugging  device  driver  code).  This  operation 
requires  two  computers:  a target  (the  system  being  debugged)  and  a host 
(the  system  running  the  debugger).  The  target  system  can  be  connected  to 
the  host  via  a null  modem  cable,  an  IEEE  1394  cable,  a USB  2. 0/3.0 
debugging  cable,  or  the  local  network.  The  target  system  must  be  booted  in 
debugging  mode.  You  can  configure  the  system  to  boot  in  debugging  mode 
using  Bcdedit.exe  or  Msconfig.exe.  (Note  that  you  may  have  to  disable 
secure  boot  in  the  UEFI  BIOS  settings.)  You  can  also  connect  through  a 
named  pipe — which  is  useful  when  debugging  Windows  7 or  earlier 
versions  through  a virtual  machine  product  such  as  Hyper- V,  Virtual  Box, 
or  VMWare  Workstation — by  exposing  the  guest  operating  system’s  serial 
port  as  a named  pipe  device.  For  Windows  8 and  later  guests,  you  should 
instead  use  local  network  debugging  by  exposing  a host-only  network 
using  a virtual  NIC  in  the  guest  operating  system.  This  will  result  in 
l,000x  performance  gain. 

■ Windows  systems  also  allow  you  to  connect  to  the  local  system  and 
examine  the  system  state.  This  is  called  local  kernel  debugging.  To  initiate 
local  kernel  debugging  with  WinDbg,  first  make  sure  the  system  is  set  to 
debug  mode  (for  example,  by  running  msconfig.exe,  clicking  the  Boot  tab, 
selecting  Advanced  Options,  selecting  Debug,  and  restarting  Windows). 
Launch  WinDbg  with  admin  privileges  and  open  the  File  menu,  choose 
Kernel  Debug,  click  the  Local  tab,  and  then  click  OK  (or  use 
bcdedit.exe).  Figure  1-6  shows  a sample  output  screen  on  a 64-bit 
Windows  10  machine.  Some  kernel  debugger  commands  do  not  work 
when  used  in  local  kernel  debugging  mode,  such  as  setting  breakpoints  or 
creating  a memory  dump  with  the  . dump  command.  However,  the  latter 
can  be  done  with  LiveKd,  described  later  in  this  section. 


FIGURE  1-6  Local  kernel  debugging. 

Once  connected  in  kernel-debugging  mode,  you  can  use  one  of  the  many 
debugger  extension  commands — also  known  as  bang  commands,  which  are 
commands  that  begin  with  an  exclamation  point  (!) — to  display  the  contents  of 
internal  data  stmctures  such  as  threads,  processes,  I/O  request  packets,  and 
memory  management  information.  Throughout  this  book,  the  relevant  kernel 
debugger  commands  and  output  are  included  as  they  apply  to  each  topic  being 
discussed.  An  excellent  companion  reference  is  the  Debugger.chm  help  file, 
contained  in  the  WinDbg  installation  folder,  which  documents  all  the  kernel 
debugger  functionality  and  extensions.  In  addition,  the  dt  (display  type) 
command  can  format  more  than  1,000  kernel  structures  because  the  kernel 
symbol  files  for  Windows  contain  type  information  that  the  debugger  can  use  to 
format  structures. 


EXPERIMENT:  Displaying  type  information  for  kernel  structures 

To  display  the  list  of  kernel  structures  whose  type  information  is  included  in 
the  kernel  symbols,  type  dt  nt!_*  in  the  kernel  debugger.  A sample  partial 
output  is  shown  here,  (ntkrnlmp  is  the  internal  file  name  of  the  64-bit 
kernel.  For  more  details,  see  Chapter  2.) 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dt  nt!_* 

ntkrnlmp !_KSYSTEM_TIME 
ntkrnlmp  !_NT_PRODUCT_TYPE 


ntkrnlmp ! 
ntkrnlmp ! 
ntkrnlmp ! 
ntkrnlmp ! 
ntkrnlmp ! 
ntkrnlmp ! 
ntkrnlmp ! 
ntkrnlmp ! 
ntkrnlmp ! 
ntkrnlmp ! 


_ALTERNATIVE_ARCHITECTURE_TYPE 
_KUSER_SHARED_DATA 
_ULARGE_INTEGER 
_TP POOL 

_TP CLEANUP GROUP 

_ACT I VAT I ON_CONTEXT 
_TP_CALLBACK_INSTANCE 
_TP_CALLBACK_PRIORITY 
_TP_CALLBACK_ENVIR0N_V3 
TEB 


You  can  also  use  the  dt  command  to  search  for  specific  structures  by  using 
its  wildcard  lookup  capability.  For  example,  if  you  were  looking  for  the 
structure  name  for  an  interrupt  object,  you  could  type  dt  nt!_*interrupt*: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dt  nt !_* interrupt* 

ntkrnlmp !_KINTERRUPT_MODE 
ntkrnlmp !_KINTERRUPT_POLARITY 
ntkrnlmp  !_PEP_ACPI_INTERRUPT_RESOURCE 
ntkrnlmp !_KINTERRUPT 
ntkrnlmp !_UNEXPECTED_INTERRUPT 
n t k r n 1 mp ! _I NT E RRU P T_CONNE CT I ON_D AT A 
ntkrnlmp !_INTERRUPT_VECTOR_DATA 
ntkrnlmp  !_INTERRUPT_HT_INTR_INFO 
ntkrnlmp !_INTERRUPT_REMAPPING_INFO 


Then  you  can  use  dt  to  format  a specific  structure  as  shown  next  (the 
debugger  treats  structures  as  case  insensitive): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dt  nt !_KINTERRUPT 

+0x000  Type  : Int2B 

+0x002  Size  : Int2B 

+0x008  InterruptListEntry  : _LIST_ENTRY 
+0x018  ServiceRoutine  : Ptr64  unsigned  char 

+0x020  MessageServiceRoutine  : Ptr64  unsigned 

char 

+0x028  Messagelndex 


: Uint4B 


+0x030  ServiceContext 
+0x038  SpinLock 
+0x040  TickCount 
+0x048  ActualLock 
+0x050  DispatchAddress 
+0x058  Vector 
+0x05c  Irql 

+0x05d  Synchronizelrql 
+0x05e  FloatingSave 
+0x05f  Connected 
+0x060  Number 
+0x064  ShareVector 
+0x065  EmulateActiveBoth 
+0x066  ActiveCount 
+0x068  InternalState 
+0x06c  Mode 
+0x070  Polarity 
+0x074  ServiceCount 
+0x078  DispatchCount 
+0x080  PassiveEvent 
+0x088  TrapFrame 
+0x090  DisconnectData 
+0x098  ServiceThread 
+0x0a0  Connect ionData 
I NTERRUPT_CONNECT I ON_DATA 
+0x0a8  IntTrackEntry 
+0x0b0  IsrDpcStats 
+0x0f0  RedirectObj ect 
+0x0f8  Padding 


Ptr64  Void 

Uint8B 

Uint4B 

Ptr64  Uint8B 
Ptr64  void 

Uint4B 
UChar 
UChar 
UChar 
UChar 
Uint4B 
UChar 
: UChar 
Uint2B 
Int4B 

_KINTERRUPT_MODE 

_KINTERRUPT_POLARITY 

Uint4B 

Uint4B 

Ptr64  _KEVENT 

Ptr64  _KTRAP FRAME 

Ptr64  Void 
Ptr64  _KTHREAD 
Ptr64 

Ptr64  Void 

ISRDPCSTATS 

Ptr64  Void 
[8]  UChar 


Note  that  dt  does  not  show  substructures  (structures  within  structures)  by 
default.  To  show  substructures,  use  the  - r or  -b  switches.  For  example,  using 
one  of  these  switches  to  display  the  kernel  interrupt  object  shows  the  format  of 
the  _L I S T_E NT R Y structure  stored  in  the  Interrupt  - Lis  tEn try  field. 
(See  the  documentation  for  the  exact  differences  between  the  - r and  - b 
switches.) 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dt  nt !_KINTERRUPT  -r 
+0x000  Type  : 

+0x002  Size  : 

+0x008  InterruptLis tEntry 
+0x000  Flink 
+0x000  Flink 
+0x008  Blink 
+0x008  Blink 
+0x000  Flink 
+0x008  Blink 


Int2B 

Int2B 

: _LIST_ENTRY 
: Ptr64  _L I S T_E NT R Y 
: Ptr64  _LIST_ENTRY 
: Ptr64  _LIST_ENTRY 
: Ptr64  _L I S T_E NT R Y 
: Ptr64  _LIST_ENTRY 
: Ptr64  LIST  ENTRY 


+0x018  ServiceRoutine 


Ptr64  unsigned  char 


The  dt  command  even  lets  you  specify  the  level  of  recursion  of  structures  by 
appending  a number  to  the  - r switch.  The  following  example  means  one  level 
of  recursion: 

lkd>  dt  nt !_KINTERRUPT  -rl 

The  Debugging  Tools  for  Windows  help  file  explains  how  to  set  up  and  use 
kernel  debuggers.  For  additional  details  on  using  kernel  debuggers  aimed 
primarily  at  device-driver  writers,  see  the  WDK  documentation. 

LiveKd  tool 

LiveKd  is  a free  tool  from  Sysinternals  that  enables  you  to  use  the  standard 
Microsoft  kernel  debuggers  just  described  to  examine  the  running  system 
without  booting  the  system  in  debugging  mode.  This  approach  might  be  useful 
when  kernel-level  troubleshooting  is  required  on  a machine  that  wasn’t  booted  in 
debugging  mode.  Certain  issues  might  be  hard  to  reproduce  reliably,  so  a reboot 
with  the  debug  option  enabled  might  not  readily  exhibit  the  error. 

You  run  LiveKd  just  as  you  would  WinDbg  or  kd.  LiveKd  passes  any 
command-line  options  you  specify  to  the  debugger  you  select.  By  default, 
LiveKd  runs  the  command-line  kernel  debugger  (kd).  To  have  it  run  WinDbg, 
use  the  - w switch.  To  see  the  help  files  for  LiveKd  switches,  use  the  - ? switch. 

LiveKd  presents  a simulated  crash  dump  file  to  the  debugger  so  you  can 
perform  any  operations  in  LiveKd  that  are  supported  on  a crash  dump.  Because 
LiveKd  relies  on  physical  memory  to  back  the  simulated  dump,  the  kernel 
debugger  might  run  into  situations  in  which  data  structures  are  in  the  middle  of 
being  changed  by  the  system  and  are  inconsistent.  Each  time  the  debugger  is 


launched,  it  starts  with  a fresh  view  of  the  system  state.  If  you  want  to  refresh  the 
snapshot,  enter  the  q command  to  quit  the  debugger.  LiveKd  will  ask  you 
whether  you  want  to  start  it  again.  If  the  debugger  enters  a loop  in  printing 
output,  press  Ctrl+C  to  interrupt  the  output  and  quit.  If  it  hangs,  press 
Ctrl+Break,  which  will  terminate  the  debugger  process.  LiveKd  will  then  ask 
you  whether  you  want  to  run  the  debugger  again. 

Windows  Software  Development  Kit 

The  Windows  Software  Development  Kit  (SDK)  is  available  as  part  of  the 
MSDN  subscription  program.  You  can  also  download  it  for  free  from 
https://developer.microsoft.com/en-US/wmdows/downloads/windows-10-sdk. 

Visual  Studio  also  provides  the  option  of  installing  the  SDK  as  part  of  VS 
installation.  The  versions  contained  in  the  Windows  SDK  always  match  the 
latest  version  of  the  Windows  operating  system,  whereas  the  version  that  comes 
with  Visual  Studio  might  be  an  older  version  that  was  current  when  that  version 
was  released.  Besides  the  Debugging  Tools  for  Windows,  it  contains  the  C 
header  files  and  the  libraries  necessary  to  compile  and  link  Windows 
applications.  From  a Windows  internals  perspective,  items  of  interest  in  the 
Windows  SDK  include  the  Windows  API  header  files — for  example,  C:\Program 
Files  (x86)\Windows  Kits\10\Include — and  the  SDK  tools  (search  for  the  Bin 
folder).  Also  of  interest  is  the  documentation.  It’s  available  online  or  can  be 
downloaded  for  offline  access.  A few  of  these  tools  are  also  shipped  as  sample 
source  code  in  both  the  Windows  SDK  and  the  MSDN  Library. 

Windows  Driver  Kit 

The  Windows  Driver  Kit  (WDK)  is  also  available  through  the  MSDN 
subscription  program.  Just  like  the  Windows  SDK,  it  is  available  for  free 
download.  The  WDK  documentation  is  included  in  the  MSDN  Library. 

Although  the  WDK  is  aimed  at  developers  of  device  drivers,  it  is  an  abundant 
source  of  Windows  internals  information.  For  example,  although  Chapter  6 
describes  the  I/O  system  architecture,  driver  model,  and  basic  device  driver  data 
structures,  it  does  not  describe  the  individual  kernel  support  functions  in  detail. 
The  WDK  documentation  contains  a comprehensive  description  of  all  the 
Windows  kernel  support  functions  and  mechanisms  used  by  device  drivers  in 
both  tutorial  and  reference  form. 

In  addition  to  including  the  documentation,  the  WDK  contains  header  files  (in 
particular,  ntddk.h,  ntifs.h,  and  wdm.h)  that  define  key  internal  data  structures 
and  constants  as  well  as  interfaces  to  many  internal  system  routines.  These  files 


are  useful  when  exploring  Windows  internal  data  structures  with  the  kernel 
debugger  because  although  the  general  layout  and  content  of  these  structures  are 
shown  in  this  book,  detailed  field-level  descriptions  (such  as  size  and  data  types) 
are  not.  A number  of  these  data  structures — such  as  object  dispatcher  headers, 
wait  blocks,  events,  mutants,  semaphores,  and  so  on — are,  however,  fully 
described  in  the  WDK. 

If  you  want  to  dig  into  the  I/O  system  and  driver  model  beyond  what  is 
presented  in  this  book,  read  the  WDK  documentation — especially  the  Kernel- 
Mode  Driver  Architecture  Design  Guide  and  Kernel-Mode  Driver  Reference 
manuals.  You  might  also  find  useful  Programming  the  Microsoft  Windows 
Driver  Model,  Second  Edition  by  Walter  Oney  (Microsoft  Press,  2002)  and 
Developing  Drivers  with  the  Windows  Driver  Foundation  by  Penny  Orwick  and 
Guy  Smith  (Microsoft  Press,  2007). 

Sysinternals  tools 

Many  experiments  in  this  book  use  freeware  tools  that  you  can  download  from 
Sysinternals.  Mark  Russinovich,  coauthor  of  this  book,  wrote  most  of  these 
tools.  The  most  popular  tools  include  Process  Explorer  and  Process  Monitor. 
Note  that  many  of  these  utilities  involve  the  installation  and  execution  of  kernel- 
mode device  drivers  and  thus  require  administrator,  or  elevated,  privileges — 
although  some  of  them  can  run  with  limited  functionality  and  output  on  a 
standard,  or  non-elevated,  user  account. 

Because  the  Sysinternals  tools  are  updated  frequently,  be  make  sure  you  have 
the  latest  version.  To  be  notified  of  tool  updates,  you  can  follow  the  Sysinternals 
Site  Blog  (which  has  an  RSS  feed).  For  a description  of  all  the  tools,  a 
description  of  how  to  use  them,  and  case  studies  of  problems  solved,  see 
Windows  Sysinternals  Administrator’s  Reference  by  Mark  Russinovich  and 
Aaron  Margosis  (Microsoft  Press,  2011).  For  questions  and  discussions  on  the 
tools,  use  the  Sysinternals  Forums. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  introduced  key  Windows  technical  concepts  and  terms  that  will  be 
used  throughout  the  book.  It  also  offered  a glimpse  of  the  many  useful  tools 
available  for  digging  into  Windows  internals.  Now  you’re  ready  to  begin  your 
exploration  of  the  internal  design  of  the  system,  beginning  with  an  overall  view 
of  the  system  architecture  and  its  key  components. 


System  architecture 


Now  that  you’ve  learned  the  terms,  concepts,  and  tools  you  need  to  be  familiar 
with,  it’s  time  to  start  exploring  the  internal  design  goals  and  structure  of  the 
Microsoft  Windows  operating  system  (OS).  This  chapter  explains  the  overall 
architecture  of  the  system — the  key  components,  how  they  interact  with  each 
other,  and  the  context  in  which  they  run.  To  provide  a framework  for 
understanding  the  internals  of  Windows,  let’s  first  review  the  requirements  and 
goals  that  shaped  the  original  design  and  specification  of  the  system. 

Requirements  and  design  goals 

The  following  requirements  drove  the  specification  of  Windows  NT  back  in 
1989: 

■ Provide  a true  32-bit,  preemptive,  reentrant,  virtual  memory  OS. 

■ Run  on  multiple  hardware  architectures  and  platforms. 

■ Run  and  scale  well  on  symmetric  multiprocessing  systems. 

■ Be  a great  distributed  computing  platform,  both  as  a network  client  and  as 
a server. 

■ Run  most  existing  16-bit  MS-DOS  and  Microsoft  Windows  3.1 
applications. 

■ Meet  government  requirements  for  POSIX  1003.1  compliance. 

■ Meet  government  and  industry  requirements  for  OS  security. 

■ Be  easily  adaptable  to  the  global  market  by  supporting  Unicode. 

To  guide  the  thousands  of  decisions  that  had  to  be  made  to  create  a system  that 
met  these  requirements,  the  Windows  NT  design  team  adopted  the  following 
design  goals  at  the  beginning  of  the  project: 

■ Extensibility  The  code  must  be  written  to  comfortably  grow  and  change 
as  market  requirements  change. 

■ Portability  The  system  must  be  able  to  run  on  multiple  hardware 
architectures  and  must  be  able  to  move  with  relative  ease  to  new  ones  as 
market  demands  dictate. 

■ Reliability  and  robustness  The  system  should  protect  itself  from  both 
internal  malfunction  and  external  tampering.  Applications  should  not  be 
able  to  harm  the  OS  or  other  applications. 


■ Compatibility  Although  Windows  NT  should  extend  existing  technology, 
its  user  interface  and  APIs  should  be  compatible  with  older  versions  of 
Windows  and  with  MS-DOS.  It  should  also  interoperate  well  with  other 
systems,  such  as  UNIX,  OS/2,  and  NetWare. 

■ Performance  Within  the  constraints  of  the  other  design  goals,  the  system 
should  be  as  fast  and  responsive  as  possible  on  each  hardware  platform. 

As  we  explore  the  details  of  the  internal  structure  and  operation  of  Windows, 
you’ll  see  how  these  original  design  goals  and  market  requirements  were  woven 
successfully  into  the  construction  of  the  system.  But  before  we  start  that 
exploration,  let’s  examine  the  overall  design  model  for  Windows  and  compare  it 
with  other  modern  operating  systems. 

Operating  system  model 

In  most  multiuser  operating  systems,  applications  are  separated  from  the  OS 
itself.  The  OS  kernel  code  runs  in  a privileged  processor  mode  (referred  to  as 
kernel  mode  in  this  book),  with  access  to  system  data  and  to  the  hardware. 
Application  code  runs  in  a non-privileged  processor  mode  (called  user  mode), 
with  a limited  set  of  interfaces  available,  limited  access  to  system  data,  and  no 
direct  access  to  hardware.  When  a user-mode  program  calls  a system  service,  the 
processor  executes  a special  instruction  that  switches  the  calling  thread  to  kernel 
mode.  When  the  system  service  completes,  the  OS  switches  the  thread  context 
back  to  user  mode  and  allows  the  caller  to  continue. 

Windows  is  similar  to  most  UNIX  systems  in  that  it’s  a monolithic  OS  in  the 
sense  that  the  bulk  of  the  OS  and  device  driver  code  shares  the  same  kernel- 
mode protected  memory  space.  This  means  that  any  OS  component  or  device 
driver  can  potentially  corrupt  data  being  used  by  other  OS  system  components. 
However,  as  you  saw  in  Chapter  1.  “Concepts  and  tools.”  Windows  addresses 
this  through  attempts  to  strengthen  the  quality  and  constrain  the  provenance  of 
third-party  drivers  through  programs  such  as  WHQL  and  enforcement  through 
KMCS,  while  also  incorporating  additional  kernel  protection  technologies  such 
as  virtualization-based  security  and  the  Device  Guard  and  Hyper  Guard  features. 
Although  you’ll  see  how  these  pieces  fit  together  in  this  section,  more  details 
will  follow  in  Chapter  7.  “Security.”  and  in  Chapter  8,  “System  mechanisms,”  in 
Windows  Internals  Part  2. 

All  these  OS  components  are,  of  course,  fully  protected  from  errant 
applications  because  applications  don’t  have  direct  access  to  the  code  and  data  of 
the  privileged  part  of  the  OS  (although  they  can  quickly  call  other  kernel 


services).  This  protection  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Windows  has  the  reputation 
for  being  both  robust  and  stable  as  an  application  server  and  as  a workstation 
platform,  yet  fast  and  nimble  from  the  perspective  of  core  OS  services,  such  as 
virtual  memory  management,  file  I/O,  networking,  and  file  and  print  sharing. 

The  kernel-mode  components  of  Windows  also  embody  basic  object-oriented 
design  principles.  For  example,  in  general  they  don’t  reach  into  one  another’s 
data  structures  to  access  information  maintained  by  individual  components. 
Instead,  they  use  formal  interfaces  to  pass  parameters  and  access  and/or  modify 
data  structures. 

Despite  its  pervasive  use  of  objects  to  represent  shared  system  resources, 
Windows  is  not  an  object-oriented  system  in  the  strict  sense.  Most  of  the  kernel- 
mode OS  code  is  written  in  C for  portability.  The  C programming  language 
doesn’t  directly  support  object-oriented  constructs  such  as  polymorphic 
functions  or  class  inheritance.  Therefore,  the  C-based  implementation  of  objects 
in  Windows  borrows  from,  but  doesn’t  depend  on,  features  of  particular  object- 
oriented  languages. 


Architecture  overview 


With  this  brief  overview  of  the  design  goals  and  packaging  of  Windows,  let’s 
take  a look  at  the  key  system  components  that  make  up  its  architecture.  A 
simplified  version  of  this  architecture  is  shown  in  Figure  2-1.  Keep  in  mind  that 
this  diagram  is  basic.  It  doesn’t  show  everything.  For  example,  the  networking 
components  and  the  various  types  of  device  driver  layering  are  not  shown. 
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FIGURE  2-1  Simplified  Windows  architecture. 


In  Figure  2-1.  first  notice  the  line  dividing  the  user-mode  and  kernel-mode 
parts  of  the  Windows  OS.  The  boxes  above  the  line  represent  user-mode 
processes,  and  the  components  below  the  line  are  kernel-mode  OS  services.  As 
mentioned  in  Chapter  1.  user-mode  threads  execute  in  a private  process  address 
space  (although  while  they  are  executing  in  kernel  mode,  they  have  access  to 
system  space).  Thus,  system  processes,  service  processes,  user  processes,  and 
environment  subsystems  each  have  their  own  private  process  address  space.  A 
second  dividing  line  between  kernel-mode  parts  of  Windows  and  the  hypervisor 
is  also  visible.  Strictly  speaking,  the  hypervisor  still  runs  with  the  same  CPU 
privilege  level  (0)  as  the  kernel,  but  because  it  uses  specialized  CPU  instructions 
(VT-x  on  Intel,  SVM  on  AMD),  it  can  both  isolate  itself  from  the  kernel  while 
also  monitoring  it  (and  applications).  For  these  reasons,  you  may  often  hear  the 
term  ring  -1  thrown  around  (which  is  inaccurate). 

The  four  basic  types  of  user-mode  processes  are  described  as  follows: 

■ User  processes  These  processes  can  be  one  of  the  following  types: 
Windows  32-bit  or  64-bit  (Windows  Apps  running  on  top  of  the  Windows 
Runtime  in  Windows  8 and  later  are  included  in  this  category),  Windows 
3.1  16-bit,  MS-DOS  16-bit,  or  POSIX  32-bit  or  64-bit.  Note  that  16-bit 
applications  can  be  run  only  on  32-bit  Windows,  and  that  POSIX 
applications  are  no  longer  supported  as  of  Windows  8. 

■ Service  processes  These  are  processes  that  host  Windows  services,  such 
as  the  Task  Scheduler  and  Print  Spooler  services.  Services  generally  have 
the  requirement  that  they  run  independently  of  user  logons.  Many 
Windows  server  applications,  such  as  Microsoft  SQL  Server  and  Microsoft 
Exchange  Server,  also  include  components  that  run  as  services.  Chapter  9, 
“Management  mechanisms,”  in  Part  2 describes  services  in  detail. 

■ System  processes  These  are  fixed,  or  hardwired,  processes,  such  as  the 
logon  process  and  the  Session  Manager,  that  are  not  Windows  services. 
That  is,  they  are  not  started  by  the  Service  Control  Manager. 

■ Environment  subsystem  server  processes  These  implement  part  of  the 
support  for  the  OS  environment,  or  personality,  presented  to  the  user  and 
programmer.  Windows  NT  originally  shipped  with  three  environment 
subsystems:  Windows,  POSIX,  and  OS/2.  However,  the  OS/2  subsystem 
last  shipped  with  Windows  2000  and  POSIX  last  shipped  with  Windows 
XP.  The  Ultimate  and  Enterprise  editions  of  Windows  7 client  as  well  as  all 
of  the  server  versions  of  Windows  2008  R2  include  support  for  an 
enhanced  POSIX  subsystem  called  Subsystem  for  UNIX-based 


Applications  (SUA).  The  SUAis  now  discontinued  and  is  no  longer 
offered  as  an  optional  part  of  Windows  (either  client  or  server). 


Note 


Windows  10  Version  1607  includes  a Windows  Subsystem  for  Linux 
(WSL)  in  beta  state  for  developers  only.  However,  this  is  not  a true 
subsystem  as  described  in  this  section.  This  chapter  will  discuss  WSL  and 
the  related  Pico  providers  in  more  detail.  For  information  about  Pico 
processes,  see  Chapter  3.  “Processes  and  jobs.” 


In  Figure  2-1.  notice  the  Subsystem  DLLs  box  below  the  Service  Processes 
and  User  Processes  boxes.  Under  Windows,  user  applications  don’t  call  the 
native  Windows  OS  services  directly.  Rather,  they  go  through  one  or  more 
subsystem  dynamic-link  libraries  (DLLs).  The  role  of  subsystem  DLLs  is  to 
translate  a documented  function  into  the  appropriate  internal  (and  generally 
undocumented)  native  system  service  calls  implemented  mostly  in  Ntdll.dll.  This 
translation  might  or  might  not  involve  sending  a message  to  the  environment 
subsystem  process  that  is  serving  the  user  process. 

The  kernel-mode  components  of  Windows  include  the  following: 

■ Executive  The  Windows  executive  contains  the  base  OS  services,  such  as 
memory  management,  process  and  thread  management,  security,  I/O, 
networking,  and  inter-process  communication. 

■ The  Windows  kernel  This  consists  of  low-level  OS  functions,  such  as 
thread  scheduling,  interrupt  and  exception  dispatching,  and  multiprocessor 
synchronization.  It  also  provides  a set  of  routines  and  basic  objects  that  the 
rest  of  the  executive  uses  to  implement  higher-level  constructs. 

■ Device  drivers  This  includes  both  hardware  device  drivers,  which 
translate  user  I/O  function  calls  into  specific  hardware  device  I/O  requests, 
and  non-hardware  device  drivers,  such  as  file  system  and  network  drivers. 

■ The  Hardware  Abstraction  Layer  (HAL)  This  is  a layer  of  code  that 
isolates  the  kernel,  the  device  drivers,  and  the  rest  of  the  Windows 
executive  from  platform-specific  hardware  differences  (such  as  differences 
between  motherboards). 

■ The  windowing  and  graphics  system  This  implements  the  graphical  user 
interface  (GUI)  functions  (better  known  as  the  Windows  USER  and  GDI 
functions),  such  as  dealing  with  windows,  user  interface  controls,  and 


drawing. 

■ The  hypervisor  layer  This  is  composed  of  a single  component:  the 
hypervisor  itself.  There  are  no  drivers  or  other  modules  in  this 
environment.  That  being  said,  the  hypervisor  is  itself  composed  of  multiple 
internal  layers  and  services,  such  as  its  own  memory  manager,  virtual 
processor  scheduler,  interrupt  and  timer  management,  synchronization 
routines,  partitions  (virtual  machine  instances)  management  and  inter- 
partition communication  (IPC),  and  more. 

Table  2-1  lists  the  file  names  of  the  core  Windows  OS  components.  (You’ll 
need  to  know  these  file  names  because  we’ll  be  referring  to  some  system  files  by 
name.)  Each  of  these  components  is  covered  in  greater  detail  both  later  in  this 
chapter  and  in  the  chapters  that  follow. 


File  Name 

Components 

Nlcskrtil.exe 

bxeeut  ve  and  kernel 

Hal  ell 

HAL 

Win32  k.sys 

Kernel  inode  part  of  tire  Windows  subsystem  (GUI) 

H\nxfe4..exe l.lnle  Hvex64.sxe  (AMD) 

Hypervisor 

sys  flits  in  \S)'slemRoot\System32\D  rivers 

Corediver  (lies,  sue!  a»  LVeel  X.  Volume  Munuyei  TCP/IP.  ’ PM.  and 
ACPI  support 

NldlLdll 

InternO  support  functions  and  system  service  dispatch  stubs  to  ex 
ecutive  feme  lions 

Kernel32.dil.Advspi32.dl  , lser32.dl  Gdi32.dll 

Co -e  Windows  subsystem  DJ.S 

TABLE  2-1  Core  Windows  System  Files 

Before  we  dig  into  the  details  of  these  system  components,  though,  let’s 
examine  some  basics  about  the  Windows  kernel  design,  starting  with  how 
Windows  achieves  portability  across  multiple  hardware  architectures. 

Portability 

Windows  was  designed  to  run  on  a variety  of  hardware  architectures.  The  initial 
release  of  Windows  NT  supported  the  x86  and  MIPS  architectures.  Support  for 
the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  (which  was  bought  by  Compaq,  which  later 
merged  with  Hewlett-Packard)  Alpha  AXP  was  added  shortly  thereafter. 
(Although  Alpha  AXP  was  a 64-bit  processor,  Windows  NT  ran  in  32-bit  mode. 
During  the  development  of  Windows  2000,  a native  64-bit  version  was  running 
on  Alpha  AXP,  but  this  was  never  released.)  Support  for  a fourth  processor 
architecture,  the  Motorola  PowerPC,  was  added  in  Windows  NT  3.51.  Because 
of  changing  market  demands,  however,  support  for  the  MIPS  and  PowerPC 


architectures  was  dropped  before  development  began  on  Windows  2000.  Later, 
Compaq  withdrew  support  for  the  Alpha  AXP  architecture,  resulting  in  Windows 
2000  being  supported  only  on  the  x86  architecture.  Windows  XP  and  Windows 
Server  2003  added  support  for  two  64-bit  processor  families:  the  Intel  Itanium 
IA-64  family  and  the  AMD64  family  with  its  equivalent  Intel  64-bit  Extension 
Technology  (EM64T).  These  latter  two  implementations  are  called  64-bit 
extended  systems  and  in  this  book  are  referred  to  as  x64.  (How  Windows  runs 
32-bit  applications  on  64-bit  Windows  is  explained  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.) 
Additionally,  as  of  Server  2008  R2,  IA-64  systems  are  no  longer  supported  by 
Windows. 

Newer  editions  of  Windows  support  the  ARM  processor  architecture.  For 
example,  Windows  RT  was  a version  of  Windows  8 that  ran  on  ARM 
architecture,  although  that  edition  has  since  been  discontinued.  Windows  10 
Mobile — the  successor  for  Windows  Phone  8.x  operating  systems — runs  on 
ARM  based  processors,  such  as  Qualcomm  Snapdragon  models.  Windows  10 
IoT  runs  on  both  x86  and  ARM  devices  such  as  Raspberry  Pi  2 (which  uses  an 
ARM  Cortex-A7  processor)  and  Raspberry  Pi  3 (which  uses  the  ARM  Cortex- 
A53).  As  ARM  hardware  has  advanced  to  64-bit,  a new  processor  family  called 
AArch64,  or  ARM64,  may  also  at  some  point  be  supported,  as  an  increasing 
number  of  devices  run  on  it. 

Windows  achieves  portability  across  hardware  architectures  and  platforms  in 
two  primary  ways: 

■ By  using  a layered  design  Windows  has  a layered  design,  with  low-level 
portions  of  the  system  that  are  processor-architecture-specific  or  platform- 
specific  isolated  into  separate  modules  so  that  upper  layers  of  the  system 
can  be  shielded  from  the  differences  between  architectures  and  among 
hardware  platforms.  The  two  key  components  that  provide  OS  portability 
are  the  kernel  (contained  in  Ntoskrnl.exe)  and  the  HAL  (contained  in 
Hal. dll).  Both  these  components  are  described  in  more  detail  later  in  this 
chapter.  Functions  that  are  architecture-specific,  such  as  thread  context 
switching  and  trap  dispatching,  are  implemented  in  the  kernel.  Functions 
that  can  differ  among  systems  within  the  same  architecture  (for  example, 
different  motherboards)  are  implemented  in  the  HAL.  The  only  other 
component  with  a significant  amount  of  architecture-specific  code  is  the 
memory  manager,  but  even  that  is  a small  amount  compared  to  the  system 
as  a whole.  The  hypervisor  follows  a similar  design,  with  most  parts  shared 
between  the  AMD  (SVM)  and  Intel  (VT-x)  implementation,  and  some 
specific  parts  for  each  processor — hence  the  two  file  names  on  disk  you 


saw  in  Table  2-1. 


■ By  using  C The  vast  majority  of  Windows  is  written  in  C,  with  some 
portions  in  C++.  Assembly  language  is  used  only  for  those  parts  of  the  OS 
that  need  to  communicate  directly  with  system  hardware  (such  as  the 
interrupt  trap  handler)  or  that  are  extremely  performance-sensitive  (such  as 
context  switching).  Assembly  language  code  exists  not  only  in  the  kernel 
and  the  HAL  but  also  in  a few  other  places  within  the  core  OS  (such  as  the 
routines  that  implement  interlocked  instructions  as  well  as  one  module  in 
the  local  procedure  call  facility),  in  the  kernel-mode  part  of  the  Windows 
subsystem,  and  even  in  some  user-mode  libraries,  such  as  the  process 
startup  code  in  Ntdll.dll  (a  system  library  explained  later  in  this  chapter). 

Symmetric  multiprocessing 

Multitasking  is  the  OS  technique  for  sharing  a single  processor  among  multiple 
threads  of  execution.  When  a computer  has  more  than  one  processor,  however,  it 
can  execute  multiple  threads  simultaneously.  Thus,  whereas  a multitasking  OS 
only  appears  to  execute  multiple  threads  at  the  same  time,  a multiprocessing  OS 
actually  does  it,  executing  one  thread  on  each  of  its  processors. 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  one  of  the  key  design  goals  for 
Windows  was  that  it  had  to  run  well  on  multiprocessor  computer  systems. 
Windows  is  a symmetric  multiprocessing  ( SMP ) OS.  There  is  no  master 
processor — the  OS  as  well  as  user  threads  can  be  scheduled  to  run  on  any 
processor.  Also,  all  the  processors  share  just  one  memory  space.  This  model 
contrasts  with  asymmetric  multiprocessing  ( ASMP ),  in  which  the  OS  typically 
selects  one  processor  to  execute  OS  kernel  code  while  other  processors  run  only 
user  code.  The  differences  in  the  two  multiprocessing  models  are  illustrated  in 
Figure  2-2. 
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FIGURE  2-2  Symmetric  vs.  asymmetric  multiprocessing. 

Windows  also  supports  four  modern  types  of  multiprocessor  systems: 
multicore,  simultaneous  multi-threaded  (SMT),  heterogeneous,  and  non-uniform 
memory  access  (NUMA).  These  are  briefly  mentioned  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  (For  a complete,  detailed  description  of  the  scheduling  support  for 
these  systems,  see  the  section  on  thread  scheduling  in  Chapter  4.  “Threads.”! 

SMT  was  first  introduced  to  Windows  systems  by  adding  support  for  Intel’s 
Hyper-Threading  Technology,  which  provides  two  logical  processors  for  each 
physical  core.  Newer  AMD  processors  under  the  Zen  micro-architecture 
implement  a similar  SMT  technology,  also  doubling  the  logical  processor  count. 
Each  logical  processor  has  its  own  CPU  state,  but  the  execution  engine  and 
onboard  cache  are  shared.  This  permits  one  logical  CPU  to  make  progress  while 
the  other  logical  CPU  is  stalled  (such  as  after  a cache  miss  or  branch 
misprediction).  Confusingly,  the  marketing  literature  for  both  companies  refers 
to  these  additional  cores  as  threads,  so  you’ll  often  see  claims  such  as  “four 
cores,  eight  threads.”  This  indicates  that  up  to  eight  threads  can  be  scheduled, 
hence,  the  existence  of  eight  logical  processors.  The  scheduling  algorithms  are 
enhanced  to  make  optimal  use  of  SMT-enabled  machines,  such  as  by  scheduling 
threads  on  an  idle  physical  processor  versus  choosing  an  idle  logical  processor 
on  a physical  processor  whose  other  logical  processors  are  busy.  For  more  details 
on  thread  scheduling,  see  Chapter  4. 

In  NUMA  systems,  processors  are  grouped  in  smaller  units  called  nodes.  Each 
node  has  its  own  processors  and  memory  and  is  connected  to  the  larger  system 
through  a cache-coherent  interconnect  bus.  Windows  on  a NUMA  system  still 


runs  as  an  SMP  system,  in  that  all  processors  have  access  to  all  memory.  It’s  just 
that  node-local  memory  is  faster  to  reference  than  memory  attached  to  other 
nodes.  The  system  attempts  to  improve  performance  by  scheduling  threads  on 
processors  that  are  in  the  same  node  as  the  memory  being  used.  It  attempts  to 
satisfy  memory-allocation  requests  from  within  the  node,  but  it  will  allocate 
memory  from  other  nodes  if  necessary. 

Naturally,  Windows  also  natively  supports  multicore  systems.  Because  these 
systems  have  real  physical  cores  (simply  on  the  same  package),  the  original  SMP 
code  in  Windows  treats  them  as  discrete  processors,  except  for  certain 
accounting  and  identification  tasks  (such  as  licensing,  described  shortly)  that 
distinguish  between  cores  on  the  same  processor  and  cores  on  different  sockets. 
This  is  especially  important  when  dealing  with  cache  topologies  to  optimize 
data-sharing. 

Finally,  ARM  versions  of  Windows  also  support  a technology  known  as 
heterogeneous  multi-processing,  whose  implementation  on  such  processors  is 
called  big.LITTLE.  This  type  of  SMP-based  design  differs  from  traditional  ones 
in  that  not  all  processor  cores  are  identical  in  their  capabilities,  yet  unlike  pure 
heterogeneous  multi-processing,  they  are  still  able  to  execute  the  same 
instructions.  The  difference,  then,  comes  from  the  clock  speed  and  respective 
full  load/idle  power  draws,  allowing  for  a collection  of  slower  cores  to  be  paired 
with  faster  ones. 

Think  of  sending  an  e-mail  on  an  older  dual-core  1 GHz  system  connected  to 
a modern  Internet  connection.  It’s  unlikely  this  will  be  any  slower  than  on  an 
eight-core  3.6  GHz  machine  because  bottlenecks  are  mostly  caused  by  human 
input  typing  speed  and  network  bandwidth,  not  raw  processing  power.  Yet  even 
in  its  deepest  power-saving  mode,  such  a modern  system  is  likely  to  use 
significantly  more  power  than  the  legacy  system.  Even  if  it  could  regulate  itself 
down  to  1 GHz,  the  legacy  system  has  probably  set  itself  to  200  MHz,  for 
example. 

By  being  able  to  pair  such  legacy  mobile  processors  with  top-of-the-line  ones, 
ARM-based  platforms  paired  with  a compatible  OS  kernel  scheduler  can 
maximize  processing  power  when  needed  (by  turning  on  all  cores),  strike  a 
balance  (by  having  certain  big  cores  online  and  other  little  ones  for  other  tasks), 
or  run  in  extremely  low  power  modes  (by  having  only  a single  little  core  online 
— enough  for  SMS  and  push  e-mail).  By  supporting  what  are  called 
heterogeneous  scheduling  policies,  Windows  10  allows  threads  to  pick  and 
choose  between  a policy  that  satisfies  their  needs,  and  will  interact  with  the 
scheduler  and  power  manager  to  best  support  it.  YouTl  learn  more  about  these 


policies  in  Chapter  4. 

Windows  was  not  originally  designed  with  a specific  processor  number  limit 
in  mind,  other  than  the  licensing  policies  that  differentiate  the  various  Windows 
editions.  However,  for  convenience  and  efficiency,  Windows  does  keep  track  of 
processors  (total  number,  idle,  busy,  and  other  such  details)  in  a bitmask 
(sometimes  called  an  affinity  mask ) that  is  the  same  number  of  bits  as  the  native 
data  type  of  the  machine  (32-bit  or  64-bit).  This  allows  the  processor  to 
manipulate  bits  directly  within  a register.  Due  to  this  fact,  Windows  systems 
were  originally  limited  to  the  number  of  CPUs  in  a native  word,  because  the 
affinity  mask  couldn’t  arbitrarily  be  increased.  To  maintain  compatibility,  as  well 
as  support  larger  processor  systems,  Windows  implements  a higher-order 
construct  called  a processor  group.  The  processor  group  is  a set  of  processors 
that  can  all  be  defined  by  a single  affinity  bitmask,  and  the  kernel  as  well  as  the 
applications  can  choose  which  group  they  refer  to  during  affinity  updates. 
Compatible  applications  can  query  the  number  of  supported  groups  (currently 
limited  to  20;  the  maximum  number  of  logical  processors  is  currently  limited  to 
640)  and  then  enumerate  the  bitmask  for  each  group.  Meanwhile,  legacy 
applications  continue  to  function  by  seeing  only  their  current  group.  For  more 
information  on  how  exactly  Windows  assigns  processors  to  groups  (which  is 
also  related  to  NUMA)  and  legacy  processes  to  groups,  see  Chapter  4. 

As  mentioned,  the  actual  number  of  supported  licensed  processors  depends  on 
the  edition  of  Windows  being  used.  (See  Table  2-2  later  in  this  chapter.)  This 
number  is  stored  in  the  system  license  policy  file  (essentially  a set  of  name/value 
pairs) 

%SystemRoot%\ServiceProfiles\LocalService\AppData\Local\Microsoft\WSLia 
in  the  variable  kernel  - Regis  teredProcessors. 


Number  of 

Sockets  Sup  potted 
[32- Bit  Edition) 

Physical  Memory 
Supported 
(32-Bit  Edition) 

Number  of  Logical 
Processors/5ocliets 
Supported 
(64-Bit  Edition) 

Physical 

Memory 
Supported 
(x64  Edition i) 

Windows  1C  Home 

1 

4GB 

1 socket 

126  GB 

Windows  ID  Pro 

2 

4GB 

2 sockets 

2 TB 

Windows  ID 
Enterprise 

2 

4GB 

2 sockets 

2 TB 

Windows  Server 

2012  r?  Essentials 

Not  aval  able 

Not  available 

2 sockets 

64  G3 

Wi  ndcrws  Server 
2016  Standard 

Not  aval  able 

Not  avail  able 

S12  logical  prnre<;r.nrs 

24  TB 

Windows  Server 

2016  Datacenter 

Not  jvji  able 

Not  available 

S"2  logical  processors 

24  TB 

TABLE  2-2  Processor  and  memory  limits  for  some  Windows  editions 

Scalability 

One  of  the  key  issues  with  multiprocessor  systems  is  scalability.  To  run  correctly 
on  an  SMP  system,  OS  code  must  adhere  to  strict  guidelines  and  mles.  Resource 
contention  and  other  performance  issues  are  more  complicated  in 
multiprocessing  systems  than  in  uniprocessor  systems  and  must  be  accounted  for 
in  the  system’s  design.  Windows  incorporates  several  features  that  are  crucial  to 
its  success  as  a multiprocessor  OS: 

■ The  ability  to  run  OS  code  on  any  available  processor  and  on  multiple 
processors  at  the  same  time 

■ Multiple  threads  of  execution  within  a single  process,  each  of  which  can 
execute  simultaneously  on  different  processors 

■ Fine-grained  synchronization  within  the  kernel  (such  as  spinlocks,  queued 
spinlocks,  and  pushlocks,  described  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2)  as  well  as 
within  device  drivers  and  server  processes,  which  allows  more  components 
to  run  concurrently  on  multiple  processors 

■ Programming  mechanisms  such  as  I/O  completion  ports  (described  in 
Chapter  6.  “I/O  system”!  that  facilitate  the  efficient  implementation  of 
multithreaded  server  processes  that  can  scale  well  on  multiprocessor 
systems 

The  scalability  of  the  Windows  kernel  has  evolved  over  time.  For  example, 
Windows  Server  2003  introduced  per-CPU  scheduling  queues  with  a fine- 
grained lock,  permitting  thread-scheduling  decisions  to  occur  in  parallel  on 


multiple  processors.  Windows  7 and  Windows  Server  2008  R2  eliminated  global 
scheduler  locking  during  wait-dispatching  operations.  This  stepwise 
improvement  of  the  granularity  of  locking  has  also  occurred  in  other  areas,  such 
as  the  memory  manager,  cache  manager,  and  object  manager. 

Differences  between  client  and  server  versions 

Windows  ships  in  both  client  and  server  retail  packages.  There  are  six  desktop 
client  versions  of  Windows  10:  Windows  10  Home,  Windows  10  Pro,  Windows 
10  Education,  Windows  10  Pro  Education,  Windows  10  Enterprise,  and 
Windows  10  Enterprise  Long  Term  Servicing  Branch  (LTSB).  Other  non- 
desktop editions  include  Windows  10  Mobile,  Windows  10  Mobile  Enterprise, 
and  Windows  10  IoT  Core,  IoT  Core  Enterprise,  and  IoT  Mobile  Enterprise.  Still 
more  variants  exist  that  target  world  regions  with  specific  needs,  such  as  the  N 
series. 

There  are  six  different  versions  of  Windows  Server  2016:  Windows  Server 
2016  Datacenter,  Windows  Server  2016  Standard,  Windows  Server  2016 
Essentials,  Windows  Server  2006  Multipoint  Premium  Server,  Windows  Storage 
Server  2016,  and  Microsoft  Hyper-V  Server  2016. 

These  versions  differ  as  follows: 

■ Core-based  (rather  than  socket-based)  pricing  for  the  Server  2016 
Datacenter  and  Standard  edition 

■ The  number  of  total  logical  processors  supported 

■ For  server  systems,  the  number  of  Hyper-V  containers  allowed  to  run 
(client  systems  support  only  namespace-based  Windows  containers) 

■ The  amount  of  physical  memory  supported  (actually  highest  physical 
address  usable  for  RAM;  see  Chapter  5.  “Memory  management.”  for  more 
information  on  physical  memory  limits) 

■ The  number  of  concurrent  network  connections  supported  (for  example,  a 
maximum  of  10  concurrent  connections  are  allowed  to  the  file  and  print 
services  in  client  versions) 

■ Support  for  multi-touch  and  Desktop  Composition 

■ Support  for  features  such  as  BitLocker,  VHD  booting,  AppLocker,  Hyper- 
V,  and  more  than  100  other  configurable  licensing  policy  values 

■ Layered  services  that  come  with  Windows  Server  editions  that  don’t  come 
with  the  client  editions  (for  example,  directory  services,  Host  Guardian, 
Storage  Spaces  Direct,  shielded  virtual  machines,  and  clustering) 


Table  2-2  lists  the  differences  in  memory  and  processor  support  for  some 
Windows  10,  Windows  Server  2012  R2,  and  Windows  Server  2016  editions.  For 
a detailed  comparison  chart  of  the  different  editions  of  Windows  Server  2012 
R2,  see  https://www.microsoft.com/en-us/download/details.aspx ?id -41 703.  For 
Windows  10  and  Server  2016  editions  and  earlier  OS  memory  limits,  see 
https://msdn.microsoft.com/en-us/library/windows/desktop/aa366778.aspx. 

Although  there  are  several  client  and  server  retail  packages  of  the  Windows 
OS,  they  share  a common  set  of  core  system  files,  including  the  kernel  image, 
Ntoskrnl.exe  (and  the  PAE  version,  Ntkrnlpa.exe),  the  HAL  libraries,  the  device 
drivers,  and  the  base  system  utilities  and  DLLs. 

With  so  many  different  editions  of  Windows  and  each  having  the  same  kernel 
image,  how  does  the  system  know  which  edition  is  booted?  By  querying  the 
registry  values  ProductType  and  ProductSui  te  under  the 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\ProductOptions  key. 
ProductType  is  used  to  distinguish  whether  the  system  is  a client  system  or  a 
server  system  (of  any  flavor).  These  values  are  loaded  into  the  registry  based  on 
the  licensing  policy  file  described  earlier.  The  valid  values  are  listed  in  Table  2- 
3.  This  can  be  queried  from  the  user-mode  VerifyVersionlnf  o function  or 
from  a device  driver  using  the  kernel-mode  support  function  RtlGetVersion 
and  RtlVerifyVersionlnfo,  both  documented  in  the  Windows  Driver  Kit 
(WDK). 


Edition  of  Windows 

Value  of  ProductType 

Windows  client 

WinNT 

Windows  server  (domain  controller) 

LanmanNT 

Windows  server  (server  only] 

berverNi 

TABLE  2-3  ProductType  registry  values 

A different  registry  value,  ProductPolicy,  contains  a cached  copy  of  the 
data  inside  the  tokens.dat  file,  which  differentiates  between  the  editions  of 
Windows  and  the  features  that  they  enable. 

So  if  the  core  files  are  essentially  the  same  for  the  client  and  server  versions, 
how  do  the  systems  differ  in  operation?  In  short,  server  systems  are  optimized  by 
default  for  system  throughput  as  high-performance  application  servers,  whereas 
the  client  version  (although  it  has  server  capabilities)  is  optimized  for  response 
time  for  interactive  desktop  use.  For  example,  based  on  the  product  type,  several 


resource-allocation  decisions  are  made  differently  at  system  boot  time,  such  as 
the  size  and  number  of  OS  heaps  (or  pools),  the  number  of  internal  system 
worker  threads,  and  the  size  of  the  system  data  cache.  Also,  run-time  policy 
decisions,  such  as  the  way  the  memory  manager  trades  off  system  and  process 
memory  demands,  differ  between  the  server  and  client  editions.  Even  some 
thread-scheduling  details  have  different  default  behavior  in  the  two  families  (the 
default  length  of  the  time  slice,  or  thread  quantum;  see  Chapter  4 for  details). 
Where  there  are  significant  operational  differences  in  the  two  products,  these  are 
highlighted  in  the  pertinent  chapters  throughout  the  rest  of  this  book.  Unless 
otherwise  noted,  everything  in  this  book  applies  to  both  the  client  and  server 
versions. 


EXPERIMENT:  Determining  features  enabled  by  licensing  policy 

As  mentioned,  Windows  supports  more  than  100  different  features  that  can 
be  enabled  through  the  software  licensing  mechanism.  These  policy  settings 
determine  the  various  differences  not  only  between  a client  and  server 
installation,  but  also  between  each  edition  (or  SKU)  of  the  OS,  such  as 
BitLocker  support  (available  on  Windows  server  as  well  as  the  Pro  and 
Enterprise  editions  of  Windows  client).  You  can  use  the  SIPolicy  tool  from 
the  downloads  available  for  the  book  to  display  many  of  these  policy 
values. 

Policy  settings  are  organized  by  a facility,  which  represents  the  owner 
module  for  which  the  policy  applies.  You  can  display  a list  of  all  facilities 
known  to  the  tool  by  running  Slpolicy.exe  with  the  -f  switch: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C: \>S1 Policy. exe  -f 

Software  License  Policy  Viewer  Version  1.0  (0  2016  by 

Pavel  Yosifovich 

Desktop  Windows  Manager 

Explorer 

Fax 

Kernel 

IIS 


You  can  then  add  the  name  of  any  facility  after  the  switch  to  display  the 
policy  value  for  that  facility.  For  example,  to  look  at  the  limitations  on  CPUs 


and  available  memory,  use  the  Kernel  facility.  Here’s  the  expected  output  on  a 
machine  running  Windows  10  Pro: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \>SlPolicy . exe  -f  Kernel 

Software  License  Policy  Viewer  Version  1.0  (0  2016  by 

Pavel  Yosifovich 

Kernel 


Maximum  allowed  processor  sockets:  2 

Maximum  memory  allowed  in  MB  (x86) : 4096 

Maximum  memory  allowed  in  MB  (x64) : 2097152 

Maximum  memory  allowed  in  MB  (ARM64) : 2097152 

Maximum  physical  page  in  bytes:  4096 

Device  Family  ID:  3 

Native  VHD  boot:  Yes 

Dynamic  Partitioning  supported:  No 

Virtual  Dynamic  Partitioning  supported:  No 

Memory  Mirroring  supported:  No 

Persist  defective  memory  list:  No 

As  another  example,  the  output  for  the  kernel  facility  for  a Windows  Server 
2012  R2  Datacenter  edition  would  look  something  like  this: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

Kernel 


Maximum  allowed  processor  sockets:  64 

Maximum  memory  allowed  in  MB  (x86) : 4096 

Maximum  memory  allowed  in  MB  (x64) : 4194304 

Add  physical  memory  allowed:  Yes 

Add  VM  physical  memory  allowed:  Yes 

Maximum  physical  page  in  bytes:  0 

Native  VHD  boot:  Yes 

Dynamic  Partitioning  supported:  Yes 

Virtual  Dynamic  Partitioning  supported:  Yes 

Memory  Mirroring  supported:  Yes 

Persist  defective  memory  list:  Yes 


Checked  build 

There  is  a special  internal  debug  version  of  Windows  called  the  checked  build 
(externally  available  only  for  Windows  8.1  and  earlier  with  an  MSDN  Operating 
Systems  subscription).  It  is  a recompilation  of  the  Windows  source  code  with  a 
compile-time  flag  defined  called  DBG,  which  causes  compile  time,  conditional 
debugging,  and  tracing  code  to  be  included.  Also,  to  make  it  easier  to  understand 
the  machine  code,  the  post-processing  of  the  Windows  binaries  to  optimize  code 
layout  for  faster  execution  is  not  performed.  (See  the  section  “Debugging 
performance-optimized  code”  in  the  Debugging  Tools  for  Windows  help  file.) 

The  checked  build  was  provided  primarily  to  aid  device  driver  developers 
because  it  performs  more  stringent  error-checking  on  kernel-mode  functions 
called  by  device  drivers  or  other  system  code.  For  example,  if  a driver  (or  some 
other  piece  of  kernel-mode  code)  makes  an  invalid  call  to  a system  function  that 
is  checking  parameters  (such  as  acquiring  a spinlock  at  the  wrong  interrupt 
request  level),  the  system  will  stop  execution  when  the  problem  is  detected 
rather  than  allow  some  data  structure  to  be  corrupted  and  the  system  to  possibly 
crash  at  a later  time.  Because  a full  checked  build  was  often  unstable  and 
impossible  to  run  in  most  environments,  Microsoft  provides  a checked  kernel 
and  HAL  only  for  Windows  10  and  later.  This  enables  developers  to  obtain  the 
same  level  of  usefulness  from  the  kernel  and  HAL  code  they  interact  with 
without  dealing  with  the  issues  that  a full  checked  build  would  cause.  This 
checked  kernel  and  HAL  pair  is  freely  available  through  the  WDK,  in  the 
\Debug  directory  of  the  root  installation  path.  For  detailed  instructions  on  how  to 
do  this,  see  the  section  “Installing  Just  the  Checked  Operating  System  and  HAL” 
in  the  WDK  documentation. 


EXPERIMENT:  Determining  if  you  are  running  the  checked  build 

There  is  no  built-in  tool  to  display  whether  you  are  running  the  checked 
build  or  the  retail  build  (called  the  free  build ) of  the  kernel.  However,  this 
information  is  available  through  the  Debug  property  of  the  Windows 
Management  Instrumentation  (WMI)  Win3  2_OperatingSystem  class. 
The  following  PowerShell  script  displays  this  property.  (You  can  try  this  by 
opening  a PowerShell  script  host.) 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

PS  C: \Users\pavely>  Get -WmiObj ect 
win32_operatingsystem  | select  debug 


debug 


False 

This  system  is  not  running  the  checked  build,  because  the  Debug  property 
shown  here  says  False. 


Much  of  the  additional  code  in  the  checked-build  binaries  is  a result  of  using 
the  ASSERT  and/or  NT_ASSERT  macros,  which  are  defined  in  the  WDK  header 
file  Wdm.h  and  documented  in  the  WDK  documentation.  These  macros  test  a 
condition,  such  as  the  validity  of  a data  structure  or  parameter.  If  the  expression 
evaluates  to  FALSE,  the  macros  either  call  the  kernel-mode  function 
RtlAssert,  which  calls  DbgPrintEx  to  send  the  text  of  the  debug  message 
to  a debug  message  buffer,  or  issue  an  assertion  interrupt,  which  is  interrupt 
0x2B  on  x64  and  x86  systems.  If  a kernel  debugger  is  attached  and  the 
appropriate  symbols  are  loaded,  this  message  is  displayed  automatically 
followed  by  a prompt  asking  the  user  what  to  do  about  the  assertion  failure 
(breakpoint,  ignore,  terminate  process,  or  terminate  thread).  If  the  system  wasn’t 
booted  with  the  kernel  debugger  (using  the  debug  option  in  the  Boot 
Configuration  Database)  and  no  kernel  debugger  is  currently  attached,  failure  of 
an  assertion  test  will  bug-check  (crash)  the  system.  For  a small  list  of  assertion 
checks  made  by  some  of  the  kernel  support  routines,  see  the  section  “Checked 
Build  ASSERTs”  in  the  WDK  documentation  (although  note  this  list  is 
unmaintained  and  outdated). 

The  checked  build  is  also  useful  for  system  administrators  because  of  the 
additional  detailed  informational  tracing  that  can  be  enabled  for  certain 
components.  (For  detailed  instructions,  see  the  Microsoft  Knowledge  Base 
Article  number  314743,  titled  “HOWTO:  Enable  Verbose  Debug  Tracing  in 
Various  Drivers  and  Subsystems.”)  This  information  output  is  sent  to  an  internal 
debug  message  buffer  using  the  DbgPrintEx  function  referred  to  earlier.  To 
view  the  debug  messages,  you  can  either  attach  a kernel  debugger  to  the  target 
system  (which  requires  booting  the  target  system  in  debugging  mode),  use  the 
! dbgprint  command  while  performing  local  kernel  debugging,  or  use  the 
Dbgview.exe  tool  from  Sysinternals.  Most  recent  versions  of  Windows  have 
moved  away  from  this  type  of  debug  output,  however,  and  use  a combination  of 
either  Windows  preprocessor  (WPP)  tracing  or  TraceLogging  technology,  both 
of  which  are  built  on  top  of  Event  Tracing  for  Windows  (ETW).  The  advantage 
of  these  new  logging  mechanisms  is  that  they  are  not  solely  limited  to  the 


checked  versions  of  components  (especially  useful  now  that  a full  checked  build 
is  no  longer  available),  and  can  be  seen  by  using  tools  such  as  the  Windows 
Performance  Analyzer  (WPA),  formerly  known  as  XPerf  or  Windows 
Perfomance  Toolkit,  Trace  View  (from  the  WDK),  or  the  ! wmiprint  extension 
command  in  the  kernel  debugger. 

Finally,  the  checked  build  can  also  be  useful  for  testing  user-mode  code  only 
because  the  timing  of  the  system  is  different.  (This  is  because  of  the  additional 
checking  taking  place  within  the  kernel  and  the  fact  that  the  components  are 
compiled  without  optimizations.)  Often,  multithreaded  synchronization  bugs  are 
related  to  specific  timing  conditions.  By  running  your  tests  on  a system  running 
the  checked  build  (or  at  least  the  checked  kernel  and  HAL),  the  fact  that  the 
timing  of  the  whole  system  is  different  might  cause  latent  timing  bugs  to  surface 
that  do  not  occur  on  a normal  retail  system. 

Virtualization-based  security  architecture  overview 

As  you  saw  in  Chapter  1 and  again  in  this  chapter,  the  separation  between  user 
mode  and  kernel  mode  provides  protection  for  the  OS  from  user-mode  code, 
whether  malicious  or  not.  However,  if  an  unwanted  piece  of  kernel-mode  code 
makes  it  into  the  system  (because  of  some  yet-unpatched  kernel  or  driver 
vulnerability  or  because  the  user  was  tricked  into  installing  a malicious  or 
vulnerable  driver),  the  system  is  essentially  compromised  because  all  kernel- 
mode code  has  complete  access  to  the  entire  system.  The  technologies  outlined 
in  Chapter  1.  which  leverage  the  hypervisor  to  provide  additional  guarantees 
against  attacks,  make  up  a set  of  virtualization-based  security  (VBS)  capabilities, 
extending  the  processor’s  natural  privilege-based  separation  through  the 
introduction  of  Virtual  Trust  Levels  (VTLs).  Beyond  simply  introducing  a new 
orthogonal  way  of  isolating  access  to  memory,  hardware,  and  processor 
resources,  VTLs  also  require  new  code  and  components  to  manage  the  higher 
levels  of  trust.  The  regular  kernel  and  drivers,  running  in  VTL  0,  cannot  be 
permitted  to  control  and  define  VTL  1 resources;  this  would  defeat  the  purpose. 

Figure  2-3  shows  the  architecture  of  Windows  10  Enterprise  and  Server  2016 
when  VBS  is  active.  (You’ll  also  sometimes  see  the  term  Virtual  Secure  Mode, 
or  VSM,  used.)  With  Windows  10  version  1607  and  Server  2016  releases,  it’s 
always  active  by  default  if  supported  by  hardware.  For  older  versions  of 
Windows  10,  you  can  activate  it  by  using  a policy  or  with  the  Add  Windows 
Features  dialog  box  (select  the  Isolated  User  Mode  option). 
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FIGURE  2-3  Windows  10  and  Server  2016  VBS  architecture. 

As  shown  in  Figure  2-3.  the  user/kernel  code  discussed  earlier  is  running  on 
top  of  a Hyper-V  hyper-visor,  just  like  in  Figure  2-1.  The  difference  is  that  with 
VBS  enabled,  a VTL  of  1 is  now  present,  which  contains  its  own  secure  kernel 
running  in  the  privileged  processor  mode  (that  is,  ring  0 on  x86/x64).  Similarly, 
a run-time  user  environment  mode,  called  the  Isolated  User  Mode  (IUM),  now 
exists,  which  runs  in  unprivileged  mode  (that  is,  ring  3). 

In  this  architecture,  the  secure  kernel  is  its  own  separate  binary,  which  is 
found  under  the  name  securekernel.exe  on  disk.  As  for  IUM,  it’s  both  an 
environment  that  restricts  the  allowed  system  calls  that  regular  user-mode  DLLs 
can  make  (thus  limiting  which  of  these  DLLs  can  be  loaded)  and  a framework 
that  adds  special  secure  system  calls  that  can  execute  only  under  VTL  1.  These 
additional  system  calls  are  exposed  in  a similar  way  as  regular  system  calls: 
through  an  internal  system  library  named  Iumdll.dll  (the  VTL  1 version  of 
Ntdll.dll)  and  a Windows  subsystem-facing  library  named  Iumbase.dll  (the  VTL 
1 version  of  Kernelbase.dll).  This  implementation  of  IUM,  mostly  sharing  the 
same  standard  Win32  API  libraries,  allows  for  the  reduction  of  the  memory 
overhead  of  VTL  1 user-mode  applications  because  essentially,  the  same  user- 
mode code  is  present  as  in  their  VTL  0 counterparts.  As  an  important  note,  copy- 
on-write  mechanisms,  which  you’ll  learn  more  about  in  Chapter  5.  prevent  VTL 


0 applications  from  making  changes  to  binaries  used  by  VTL  1. 

With  VBS,  the  regular  user  versus  kernel  rules  apply,  but  are  now  augmented 
by  VTL  considerations.  In  other  words,  kernel-mode  code  running  at  VTL  0 
cannot  touch  user  mode  running  at  VTL  1 because  VTL  1 is  more  privileged. 

Yet,  user-mode  code  running  at  VTL  1 cannot  touch  kernel  mode  running  at 
VTL  0 either  because  user  (ring  3)  cannot  touch  kernel  (ring  0).  Similarly,  VTL 

1 user-mode  applications  must  still  go  through  regular  Windows  system  calls 
and  their  respective  access  checks  if  they  wish  to  access  resources. 

A simple  way  of  thinking  about  this  is  as  follows:  privilege  levels  (user  versus 
kernel)  enforce  power.  VTLs,  on  the  other  hand,  enforce  isolation.  Although  a 
VTL  1 user-mode  application  is  not  more  powerful  than  a VTL  0 application  or 
driver,  it  is  isolated  from  it.  In  fact,  VTL  1 applications  aren’t  just  not  more 
powerful;  in  many  cases,  they’re  much  less  so.  Because  the  secure  kernel  does 
not  implement  a full  range  of  system  capabilities,  it  hand-picks  which  system 
calls  it  will  forward  to  the  VTL  0 kernel.  (Another  name  for  secure  kernel  is 
proxy  kernel.)  Any  kind  of  I/O,  including  file,  network,  and  registry-based,  is 
completely  prohibited.  Graphics,  as  another  example,  are  out  of  the  question. 

Not  a single  driver  is  allowed  to  be  communicated  with. 

The  secure  kernel  however,  by  both  running  at  VTL  1 and  being  in  kernel 
mode,  does  have  complete  access  to  VTL  0 memory  and  resources.  It  can  use  the 
hypervisor  to  limit  the  VTL  0 OS  access  to  certain  memory  locations  by 
leveraging  CPU  hardware  support  known  as  Second  Level  Address  Translation 
(SLAT).  SLAT  is  the  basis  of  Credential  Guard  technology,  which  can  store 
secrets  in  such  locations.  Similarly,  the  secure  kernel  can  use  SLAT  technology 
to  interdict  and  control  execution  of  memory  locations,  a key  covenant  of  Device 
Guard. 

To  prevent  normal  device  drivers  from  leveraging  hardware  devices  to  directly 
access  memory,  the  system  uses  another  piece  of  hardware  known  as  the  I/O 
memory  management  unit  ( MMU ),  which  effectively  virtualizes  memory  access 
for  devices.  This  can  be  used  to  prevent  device  drivers  from  using  direct  memory 
access  (DMA)  to  directly  access  the  hypervisor  or  secure  kernel’s  physical 
regions  of  memory.  This  would  bypass  SLAT  because  no  virtual  memory  is 
involved. 

Because  the  hypervisor  is  the  first  system  component  to  be  launched  by  the 
boot  loader,  it  can  program  the  SLAT  and  I/O  MMU  as  it  sees  fit,  defining  the 
VTL  0 and  1 execution  environments.  Then,  while  in  VTL  1,  the  boot  loader 
mns  again,  loading  the  secure  kernel,  which  can  configure  the  system  further  to 


its  needs.  Only  then  is  the  VTL  dropped,  which  will  see  the  execution  of  the 
normal  kernel,  now  living  in  its  VTL  0 jail,  unable  to  escape. 

Because  user-mode  processes  running  in  VTL  1 are  isolated,  potentially 
malicious  code — while  not  able  to  exert  greater  influence  over  the  system — 
could  run  surreptitiously,  attempt  secure  system  calls  (which  would  allow  it  to 
seal/sign  its  own  secrets),  and  potentially  cause  bad  interactions  with  other  VTL 
1 processes  or  the  smart  kernel.  As  such,  only  a special  class  of  specially  signed 
binaries,  called  Trustlets,  are  allowed  to  execute  in  VTL  1.  Each  Trustlet  has  a 
unique  identifier  and  signature,  and  the  secure  kernel  has  hard-coded  knowledge 
of  which  Trustlets  have  been  created  so  far.  As  such,  it  is  impossible  to  create 
new  Trustlets  without  access  to  the  secure  kernel  (which  only  Microsoft  can 
touch),  and  existing  Trustlets  cannot  be  patched  in  any  way  (which  would  void 
the  special  Microsoft  signature).  For  more  information  on  Trustlets,  see  Chapter 
3. 

The  addition  of  the  secure  kernel  and  VBS  is  an  exciting  step  in  modern  OS 
architecture.  With  additional  hardware  changes  to  various  buses  such  as  PCI  and 
USB,  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  support  an  entire  class  of  secure  devices,  which, 
when  combined  with  a minimalistic  secure  HAL,  secure  Plug-and-Play  manager, 
and  secure  User-Mode  Device  Framework,  could  allow  certain  VTL  1 
applications  direct  and  segregated  access  to  specially  designated  devices,  such  as 
for  biometric  or  smartcard  input.  New  versions  of  Windows  10  are  likely  to 
leverage  such  advances. 

Key  system  components 

Now  that  we’ve  looked  at  the  high-level  architecture  of  Windows,  let’s  delve 
deeper  into  the  internal  structure  and  the  role  each  key  OS  component  plays. 
Figure  2-4  is  a more  detailed  and  complete  diagram  of  the  core  Windows  system 
architecture  and  components  than  was  shown  in  Figure  2-1.  Note  that  it  still  does 
not  show  all  components  (networking  in  particular,  which  is  explained  in 
Chapter  10,  “Networking,”  in  Part  2). 
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FIGURE  2-4  Windows  architecture. 

The  following  sections  elaborate  on  each  major  element  of  this  diagram. 
Chapter  8 in  Part  2 explains  the  primary  control  mechanisms  the  system  uses 
(such  as  the  object  manager,  interrupts,  and  so  forth).  Chapter  11,  “Startup  and 
shutdown,”  in  Part  2 describes  the  process  of  starting  and  shutting  down 
Windows,  and  Chapter  9 in  Part  2 details  management  mechanisms  such  as  the 
registry,  service  processes  and  WMI.  Other  chapters  explore  in  even  more  detail 
the  internal  structure  and  operation  of  key  areas  such  as  processes  and  threads, 
memory  management,  security,  the  I/O  manager,  storage  management,  the  cache 
manager,  the  Windows  file  system  (NTFS),  and  networking. 

Environment  subsystems  and  subsystem  DLLs 

The  role  of  an  environment  subsystem  is  to  expose  some  subset  of  the  base 
Windows  executive  system  services  to  application  programs.  Each  subsystem 
can  provide  access  to  different  subsets  of  the  native  services  in  Windows.  That 
means  that  some  things  can  be  done  from  an  application  built  on  one  subsystem 
that  can’t  be  done  by  an  application  built  on  another  subsystem.  For  example,  a 
Windows  application  can’t  use  the  SUA  fork  function. 

Each  executable  image  (.exe)  is  bound  to  one  and  only  one  subsystem.  When 


an  image  is  run,  the  process  creation  code  examines  the  subsystem  type  code  in 
the  image  header  so  that  it  can  notify  the  proper  subsystem  of  the  new  process. 
This  type  code  is  specified  with  the  /SUBSYSTEM  linker  option  of  the 
Microsoft  Visual  Studio  linker  (or  through  the  Subsystem  entry  in  the 
Linker/System  property  page  in  the  project’s  properties). 

As  mentioned,  user  applications  don’t  call  Windows  system  services  directly. 
Instead,  they  go  through  one  or  more  subsystem  DLLs.  These  libraries  export  the 
documented  interface  that  the  programs  linked  to  that  subsystem  can  call.  Lor 
example,  the  Windows  subsystem  DLLs  (such  as  Kernel32.dll,  Advapi32.dll, 
User32.dll,  and  Gdi32.dll)  implement  the  Windows  API  functions.  The  SUA 
subsystem  DLL  (Psxdll.dll)  is  used  to  implement  the  SUA  API  functions  (on 
Windows  versions  that  supported  POSIX). 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  image  subsystem  type 

You  can  see  the  image  subsystem  type  by  using  the  Dependency  Walker 
tool  (Depends.exe).  Lor  example,  notice  the  image  types  for  two  different 
Windows  images,  Notepad.exe  (the  simple  text  editor)  and  Cmd.exe  (the 
Windows  command  prompt): 


v Ky. 

This  shows  that  Notepad  is  a GUI  program,  while  Cmd  is  a console,  or 
character-based,  program.  Although  this  implies  there  are  two  different 
subsystems  for  GUI  and  character-based  programs,  there  is  just  one  Windows 
subsystem,  and  GUI  programs  can  have  consoles  (by  calling  the 
AllocConsole  function),  just  like  console  programs  can  display  GUIs. 


When  an  application  calls  a function  in  a subsystem  DLL,  one  of  three  things 
can  occur: 

■ The  function  is  entirely  implemented  in  user  mode  inside  the  subsystem 
DLL.  In  other  words,  no  message  is  sent  to  the  environment  subsystem 
process,  and  no  Windows  executive  system  services  are  called.  The 
function  is  performed  in  user  mode,  and  the  results  are  returned  to  the 
caller.  Examples  of  such  functions  include  Ge tCurrent Process 
(which  always  returns  - 1,  a value  that  is  defined  to  refer  to  the  current 
process  in  all  process-related  functions)  and  GetCurrentProcessId. 
(The  process  ID  doesn’t  change  for  a running  process,  so  this  ID  is 
retrieved  from  a cached  location,  thus  avoiding  the  need  to  call  into  the 
kernel.) 

■ The  function  requires  one  or  more  calls  to  the  Windows  executive.  For 
example,  the  Windows  ReadFile  and  WriteFile  functions  involve 
calling  the  underlying  internal  (and  undocumented  for  user-mode  use) 
Windows  I/O  system  services  NtReadFile  and  NtWriteFile, 
respectively. 

■ The  function  requires  some  work  to  be  done  in  the  environment  subsystem 
process.  (The  environment  subsystem  processes,  running  in  user  mode,  are 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  state  of  the  client  applications  running 
under  their  control.)  In  this  case,  a client/server  request  is  made  to  the 
environment  subsystem  via  an  ALPC  (described  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2) 
message  sent  to  the  subsystem  to  perform  some  operation.  The  subsystem 
DLL  then  waits  for  a reply  before  returning  to  the  caller. 

Some  functions  can  be  a combination  of  the  second  and  third  items  just  listed, 
such  as  the  Windows  CreateProcess  and  ExitWindowsEx  functions. 

Subsystem  startup 

Subsystems  are  started  by  the  Session  Manager  (Smss.exe)  process.  The 
subsystem  startup  information  is  stored  under  the  registry  key 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\SubSystems. 
Figure  2-5  shows  the  values  under  this  key  (Windows  10  Pro  snapshot). 
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FIGURE  2-5  Registry  Editor  showing  Windows  subsystem  information. 

The  Required  value  lists  the  subsystems  that  load  when  the  system  boots.  The 
value  has  two  strings:  Windows  and  Debug.  The  Windows  value  contains  the  file 
specification  of  the  Windows  subsystem,  Csrss.exe,  which  stands  for 
Client/Server  Runtime  Subsystem.  Debug  is  blank  (this  value  has  not  been 
needed  since  Windows  XP,  but  the  registry  value  is  kept  for  compatibility)  and 
therefore  does  nothing.  The  Optional  value  indicates  optional  subsystems,  which 
in  this  case  is  blank  as  well  because  SUA  is  no  longer  available  on  Windows  10. 
If  it  was,  a data  value  of  Posix  would  point  to  another  value  pointing  to 
Psxss.exe  (the  POSIX  subsystem  process).  A value  of  Optional  means  “loaded 
on  demand,”  which  means  the  first  time  a POSIX  image  is  encountered.  The 
registry  value  Kmode  contains  the  file  name  of  the  kernel-mode  portion  of  the 
Windows  subsystem,  Win32k.sys  (explained  later  in  this  chapter). 

Let’s  take  a closer  look  at  the  Windows  environment  subsystems. 

Windows  subsystem 

Although  Windows  was  designed  to  support  multiple  independent  environment 
subsystems,  from  a practical  perspective,  having  each  subsystem  implement  all 
the  code  to  handle  windowing  and  display  I/O  would  result  in  a large  amount  of 
duplication  of  system  functions  that,  ultimately,  would  negatively  affect  both 
system  size  and  performance.  Because  Windows  was  the  primary  subsystem,  the 
Windows  designers  decided  to  locate  these  basic  functions  there  and  have  the 
other  subsystems  call  on  the  Windows  subsystem  to  perform  display  I/O.  Thus, 
the  SUA  subsystem  calls  services  in  the  Windows  subsystem  to  perform  display 


I/O. 


As  a result  of  this  design  decision,  the  Windows  subsystem  is  a required 
component  for  any  Windows  system,  even  on  server  systems  with  no  interactive 
users  logged  in.  Because  of  this,  the  process  is  marked  as  a critical  process 
(which  means  if  it  exits  for  any  reason,  the  system  crashes). 

The  Windows  subsystem  consists  of  the  following  major  components: 

■ For  each  session,  an  instance  of  the  environment  subsystem  process 
(Csrss.exe)  loads  four  DLLs  (Basesrv.dll,  Winsrv.dll,  Sxssrv.dll,  and 
Csrsrv.dll)  that  contain  support  for  the  following: 

• Various  housekeeping  tasks  related  to  creating  and  deleting  processes 
and  threads 

• Shutting  down  Windows  applications  (through  the  ExitWindowsEx 
API) 

• Containing  .ini  file  to  registry  location  mappings  for  backward 
compatibility 

• Sending  certain  kernel  notification  messages  (such  as  those  from  the 
Plug-and-Play  manager)  to  Windows  applications  as  Window  messages 
(WM_DEVI CECHANGE) 

• Portions  of  the  support  for  16-bit  virtual  DOS  machine  (VDM) 
processes  (32-bit  Windows  only) 

• Side-by-Side  (SxS)/Fusion  and  manifest  cache  support 

• Several  natural  language  support  functions,  to  provide  caching 


Perhaps  most  critically,  the  kernel  mode  code  that  handles  the  raw  input 
thread  and  desktop  thread  (responsible  for  the  mouse  cursor,  keyboard 
input,  and  handling  of  the  desktop  window)  is  hosted  inside  threads 
mnning  inside  Winsrv.dll.  Additionally,  the  Csrss.exe  instances  associated 
with  interactive  user  sessions  contain  a fifth  DLL  called  the  Canonical 
Display  Driver  (Cdd.dll).  CDD  is  responsible  for  communicating  with  the 
DirectX  support  in  the  kernel  (see  the  upcoming  discussion)  on  each 
vertical  refresh  (VSync)  to  draw  the  visible  desktop  state  without 
traditional  hardware-accelerated  GDI  support. 


■ A kernel-mode  device  driver  (Win32k.sys)  that  contains  the  following: 


• The  window  manager,  which  controls  window  displays;  manages  screen 
output;  collects  input  from  keyboard,  mouse,  and  other  devices;  and 
passes  user  messages  to  applications 

• The  Graphics  Device  Interface  (GDI),  which  is  a library  of  functions  for 
graphics  output  devices  and  includes  functions  for  line,  text,  and  figure 
drawing  and  for  graphics  manipulation 

• Wrappers  for  DirectX  support  that  is  implemented  in  another  kernel 
driver  (Dxgkrnl.sys) 

■ The  console  host  process  (Conhost.exe),  which  provides  support  for 
console  (character  cell)  applications 

■ The  Desktop  Window  Manager  (Dwm.exe),  which  allows  for  compositing 
visible  window  rendering  into  a single  surface  through  the  CDD  and 
DirectX 

■ Subsystem  DLLs  (such  as  Kernel32.dll,  Advapi32.dll,  User32.dll,  and 
Gdi32.dll)  that  translate  documented  Windows  API  functions  into  the 
appropriate  and  undocumented  (for  user-mode)  kernel-mode  system 
service  calls  in  Ntoskrnl.exe  and  Win32k.sys 

■ Graphics  device  drivers  for  hardware-dependent  graphics  display  drivers, 
printer  drivers,  and  video  miniport  drivers 


Note 


As  part  of  a refactoring  effort  in  the  Windows  architecture  called  MinWin, 
the  subsystem  DLLs  are  now  generally  composed  of  specific  libraries  that 
implement  API  Sets,  which  are  then  linked  together  into  the  subsystem 
DLL  and  resolved  using  a special  redirection  scheme.  For  more 
information  on  this  refactoring,  see  the  “Image  loader”  section  in  Chapter 
3. 


Windows  10  and  Win32k.sys 

The  basic  window-management  requirements  for  Windows  10-based  devices 
vary  considerably  depending  on  the  device  in  question.  For  example,  a full 
desktop  running  Windows  needs  all  the  window  manager’s  capabilities,  such  as 
resizable  windows,  owner  windows,  child  windows  and  so  forth.  Windows 
Mobile  10  running  on  phones  or  small  tablets  doesn’t  need  many  of  these 
features  because  there’s  only  one  window  in  the  foreground  and  it  cannot  be 


minimized  or  resized,  etc.  The  same  goes  for  IoT  devices,  which  may  not  even 
have  a display  at  all. 

For  these  reasons,  the  functionality  of  Win32K.sys  has  been  split  among 
several  kernel  modules  so  that  not  all  modules  may  be  required  on  a specific 
system.  This  significantly  reduces  the  attack  surface  of  the  window  manager  by 
reducing  the  complexity  of  the  code  and  eliminating  many  of  its  legacy  pieces. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

■ On  phones  (Windows  Mobile  10)  Win32k.sys  loads  Win32kMin.sys  and 
Win32kBase.sys. 

■ On  full  desktop  systems  Win32k.sys  loads  Win32kBase.sys  and 
Win32kFull.sys. 

■ On  certain  IoT  systems,  Win32k.sys  might  only  need  Win32kBase.sys. 

Applications  call  the  standard  USER  functions  to  create  user-interface 
controls,  such  as  windows  and  buttons,  on  the  display.  The  window  manager 
communicates  these  requests  to  the  GDI,  which  passes  them  to  the  graphics 
device  drivers,  where  they  are  formatted  for  the  display  device.  A display  driver 
is  paired  with  a video  miniport  driver  to  complete  video  display  support. 

The  GDI  provides  a set  of  standard  two-dimensional  functions  that  let 
applications  communicate  with  graphics  devices  without  knowing  anything 
about  the  devices.  GDI  functions  mediate  between  applications  and  graphics 
devices  such  as  display  drivers  and  printer  drivers.  The  GDI  interprets 
application  requests  for  graphic  output  and  sends  the  requests  to  graphics  display 
drivers.  It  also  provides  a standard  interface  for  applications  to  use  varying 
graphics  output  devices.  This  interface  enables  application  code  to  be 
independent  of  the  hardware  devices  and  their  drivers.  The  GDI  tailors  its 
messages  to  the  capabilities  of  the  device,  often  dividing  the  request  into 
manageable  parts.  For  example,  some  devices  can  understand  directions  to  draw 
an  ellipse;  others  require  the  GDI  to  interpret  the  command  as  a series  of  pixels 
placed  at  certain  coordinates.  For  more  information  about  the  graphics  and  video 
driver  architecture,  see  the  “Design  Guide”  section  of  the  “Display  (Adapters 
and  Monitors)”  chapter  in  the  WDK. 

Because  much  of  the  subsystem — in  particular,  display  I/O  functionality — 
runs  in  kernel  mode,  only  a few  Windows  functions  result  in  sending  a message 
to  the  Windows  subsystem  process:  process  and  thread  creation  and  termination 
and  DOS  device  drive  letter  mapping  (such  as  through  subst.exe).  In  general,  a 
running  Windows  application  won’t  cause  many,  if  any,  context  switches  to  the 
Windows  subsystem  process,  except  as  needed  to  draw  the  new  mouse  cursor 


position,  handle  keyboard  input,  and  render  the  screen  through  CDD. 


Console  window  host 


In  the  original  Windows  subsystem  design,  the  subsystem  process 
(Csrss.exe)  was  responsible  for  managing  console  windows  and  each 
console  application  (such  as  Cmd.exe,  the  command  prompt) 
communicated  with  Csrss.exe.  Starting  with  Windows  7,  a separate  process 
is  used  for  each  console  window  on  the  system:  the  console  window  host 
(Conhost.exe).  (A  single  console  window  can  be  shared  by  multiple  console 
applications,  such  as  when  you  launch  a command  prompt  from  the 
command  prompt.  By  default,  the  second  command  prompt  shares  the 
console  window  of  the  first.)  The  details  of  the  Windows  7 console  host  are 
explained  in  Chapter  2 of  the  sixth  edition  of  this  book. 


With  Windows  8 and  later,  the  console  architecture  changed  yet  again.  The 
Conhost.exe  process  remains,  but  is  now  spawned  from  the  console-based 
process  (rather  than  from  Csrss.exe,  as  in  Windows  7)  by  the  console  driver 
(\Windows\System32\Drivers\ConDrv.sys).  The  process  in  question 
communicates  with  Conhost.exe  using  the  console  driver  (ConDrv.sys),  by 
sending  read,  write,  I/O  control  and  other  I/O  request  types.  Conhost.exe  is 
designated  as  a server  and  the  process  using  the  console  is  the  client.  This 
change  obviates  the  need  for  Csrss.exe  to  receive  keyboard  input  (as  part  of 
the  raw  input  thread),  send  it  through  Win32k.sys  to  Conhost.exe,  and  then  use 
ALPC  to  send  it  to  Cmd.exe.  Instead,  the  command-line  application  can 
directly  receive  input  from  the  console  driver  through  read/write  I/Os, 
avoiding  needless  context  switching. 


The  following  Process  Explorer  screen  shows  the  handle  Conhost.exe  holds 
open  to  the  device  object  exposed  by  ConDrv.sys  named  \Device\ConDrv.  (For 
more  details  on  device  names  and  I/O,  see  Chapter  63 
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Notice  that  Conhost.exe  is  a child  process  of  the  console  process  (in  this 


case,  Cmd.exe).  Conhost  creation  is  initiated  by  the  image  loader  for  Console 
subsystem  images  or  on  demand  if  a GUI  subsystem  image  calls  the 
AllocConsole  Windows  API.  (Of  course,  GUI  and  Console  are  essentially 
the  same  in  the  sense  both  are  variants  of  the  Windows  subsystem  type.)  The 
real  workhorse  of  Conhost.exe  is  a DLL  it  loads 

(\Windows\System32\ConhostV2.dll)  that  includes  the  bulk  of  code  that 
communicates  with  the  console  driver. 


Other  subsystems 

As  mentioned,  Windows  originally  supported  POSIX  and  OS/2  subsystems. 
Because  these  subsystems  are  no  longer  provided  with  Windows,  they  are  not 
covered  in  this  book.  The  general  concept  of  subsystems  remains,  however, 
making  the  system  extensible  to  new  subsystems  if  such  a need  arises  in  the 
future. 

Pico  providers  and  the  Windows  subsystem  for  Linux 

The  traditional  subsystem  model,  while  extensible  and  clearly  powerful  enough 
to  have  supported  POSIX  and  OS/2  for  a decade,  has  two  important  technical 
disadvantages  that  made  it  hard  to  reach  broad  usage  of  non- Windows  binaries 
beyond  a few  specialized  use  cases: 

■ As  mentioned,  because  subsystem  information  is  extracted  from  the 
Portable  Executable  (PE)  header,  it  requires  the  source  code  of  the  original 
binary  to  rebuild  it  as  a Windows  PE  executable  file  (.exe).  This  will  also 
change  any  POSIX-style  dependencies  and  system  calls  into  Windows- 
style  imports  of  the  Psxdll.dll  library. 

■ It  is  limited  by  the  functionality  provided  either  by  the  Win32  subsystem 
(on  which  it  sometimes  piggybacks)  or  the  NT  kernel.  Therefore,  the 
subsystem  wraps,  instead  of  emulates,  the  behavior  required  by  the  POSIX 
application.  This  can  sometimes  lead  to  subtle  compatibility  flaws. 

Finally,  it’s  also  important  to  point  out,  that  as  the  name  says,  the  POSIX 
subsystem/SUA  was  designed  with  POSIX/UNIX  applications  in  mind,  which 
dominated  the  server  market  decades  ago,  not  true  Linux  applications,  which  are 
common  today. 

Solving  these  issues  required  a different  approach  to  building  a subsystem — 
one  that  did  not  require  the  traditional  user-mode  wrapping  of  the  other 
environments’  system  call  and  the  execution  of  traditional  PE  images.  Luckily, 
the  Drawbridge  project  from  Microsoft  Research  provided  the  perfect  vehicle  for 


an  updated  take  on  subsystems.  It  resulted  in  the  implementation  of  the  Pico 
model. 

Under  this  model,  the  idea  of  a Pico  provider  is  defined,  which  is  a custom 
kernel-mode  driver  that  receives  access  to  specialized  kernel  interfaces  through 
the  PsRegisterPicoProvider  API.  The  benefits  of  these  specialized 
interfaces  are  two-fold: 

■ They  allow  the  provider  to  create  Pico  processes  and  threads  while 
customizing  their  execution  contexts,  segments,  and  store  data  in  their 
respective  EPROCESS  and  ETHREAD  structures  (see  Chapter  3 and 
Chapter  4 for  more  on  these  structures). 

■ They  allow  the  provider  to  receive  a rich  set  of  notifications  whenever 
such  processes  or  threads  engage  in  certain  system  actions  such  as  system 
calls,  exceptions,  APCs,  page  faults,  termination,  context  changes, 
suspension/resume,  etc. 

With  Windows  10  version  1607,  one  such  Pico  provider  is  present:  Lxss.sys 
and  its  partner  Lxcore.sys.  As  the  name  suggests,  this  refers  to  the  Windows 
Subsystem  for  Linux  (WSL)  component,  and  these  drivers  make  up  the  Pico 
provider  interface  for  it. 

Because  the  Pico  provider  receives  almost  all  possible  transitions  to  and  from 
user  and  kernel  mode  (be  they  system  calls  or  exceptions,  for  example),  as  long 
as  the  Pico  process  (or  processes)  running  underneath  it  has  an  address  space 
that  it  can  recognize,  and  has  code  that  can  natively  execute  within  it,  the  “true” 
kernel  below  doesn’t  really  matter  as  long  as  these  transitions  are  handled  in  a 
fully  transparent  way.  As  such,  Pico  processes  running  under  the  WSL  Pico 
provider,  as  you’ll  see  in  Chapter  3.  are  very  different  from  normal  Windows 
processes — lacking,  for  example,  the  Ntdll.dll  that  is  always  loaded  into  normal 
processes.  Instead,  their  memory  contains  structures  such  as  a vDSO,  a special 
image  seen  only  on  Linux/BSD  systems. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Linux  processes  are  to  run  transparently,  they  must  be  able 
to  execute  without  requiring  recompilation  as  PE  Windows  executables.  Because 
the  Windows  kernel  does  not  know  how  to  map  other  image  types,  such  images 
cannot  be  launched  through  the  CreateProcess  API  by  a Windows  process, 
nor  do  they  ever  call  such  APIs  themselves  (because  they  have  no  idea  they  are 
mnning  on  Windows).  Such  interoperability  support  is  provided  both  by  the  Pico 
provider  and  the  LXSS  Manager,  which  is  a user-mode  service.  The  former 
implements  a private  interface  that  it  uses  to  communicate  with  the  LXSS 
Manager.  The  latter  implements  a COM-based  interface  that  it  uses  to 


communicate  with  a specialized  launcher  process,  currently  known  as  Bash.exe, 
and  with  a management  process,  called  Lxrun.exe.  The  following  diagram  shows 
an  overview  of  the  components  that  make  up  WSL. 


Linux  Instance 
(Pico  process) 


Providing  support  for  a wide  variety  of  Linux  applications  is  a massive 
undertaking.  Linux  has  hundreds  of  system  calls — about  as  many  as  the 
Windows  kernel  itself.  Although  the  Pico  provider  can  leverage  existing  features 
of  Windows — many  of  which  were  built  to  support  the  original  POSIX 
subsystem,  such  as  f ork  ( ) support — in  some  cases,  it  must  re-implement 
functionality  on  its  own.  For  example,  even  though  NTFS  is  used  to  store  the 
actual  file  system  (and  not  EXTFS),  the  Pico  provider  has  an  entire 
implementation  of  the  Linux  Virtual  File  System  (VFS),  including  support  for 
inodes,  inotify(),  and  /sys,  /dev,  and  other  similar  Linux-style  file-system-based 
namespaces  with  corresponding  behaviors.  Similarly,  while  the  Pico  provider 
can  leverage  Windows  Sockets  for  Kernel  (WSK)  for  networking,  it  has  complex 
wrapping  around  actual  socket  behavior,  such  that  it  can  support  UNIX  domain 
sockets,  Linux  NetLink  sockets,  and  standard  Internet  sockets. 

In  other  cases,  existing  Windows  facilities  were  simply  not  adequately 
compatible,  sometimes  in  subtle  ways.  For  example,  Windows  has  a named  pipe 
driver  (Npfs.sys)  that  supports  the  traditional  pipe  IPC  mechanism.  Yet,  it’s 
subtly  different  enough  from  Linux  pipes  that  applications  would  break.  This 
required  a from-scratch  implementation  of  pipes  for  Linux  applications,  without 
using  the  kernel’s  Npfs.sys  driver. 

As  the  feature  is  still  officially  in  beta  at  the  time  of  this  writing  and  subject  to 
significant  change,  we  won’t  cover  the  actual  internals  of  the  subsystem  in  this 
book.  We  will,  however,  take  another  look  at  Pico  processes  in  Chapter  3.  When 
the  subsystem  matures  beyond  beta,  you  will  probably  see  official 
documentation  on  MSDN  and  stable  APIs  for  interacting  with  Linux  processes 


from  Windows. 

Ntdll.dll 

Ntdll.dll  is  a special  system  support  library  primarily  for  the  use  of  subsystem 
DLLs  and  native  applications.  ( Native  in  this  context  refers  to  images  that  are 
not  tied  to  any  particular  subsystem.)  It  contains  two  types  of  functions: 

■ System  service  dispatch  stubs  to  Windows  executive  system  services 

■ Internal  support  functions  used  by  subsystems,  subsystem  DLLs,  and  other 
native  images 

The  first  group  of  functions  provides  the  interface  to  the  Windows  executive 
system  services  that  can  be  called  from  user  mode.  There  are  more  than  450  such 
functions,  such  as  NtCreateFile,  NtSetEvent,  and  so  on.  As  noted,  most 
of  the  capabilities  of  these  functions  are  accessible  through  the  Windows  API.  (A 
number  are  not,  however,  and  are  for  use  only  by  specific  OS-internal 
components.) 

For  each  of  these  functions,  Ntdll.dll  contains  an  entry  point  with  the  same 
name.  The  code  inside  the  function  contains  the  architecture-specific  instruction 
that  causes  a transition  into  kernel  mode  to  invoke  the  system  service  dispatcher. 
(This  is  explained  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.)  After  verifying  some 
parameters,  this  system  service  dispatcher  calls  the  actual  kernel-mode  system 
service  that  contains  the  real  code  inside  Ntoskrnl.exe.  The  following  experiment 
shows  what  these  functions  look  like. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  system  service  dispatcher  code 

Open  the  version  of  WinDbg  that  corresponds  to  your  system’s  architecture 
(for  example  the  x64  version  bit  on  64  bit  Windows).  Then  open  the  File 
menu  and  select  Open  Executable.  Navigate  to 
%SystemRoot%\System32  and  select  Notepad.exe. 

Notepad  should  launch  and  the  debugger  should  break  in  the  initial 
breakpoint.  This  is  very  early  in  the  life  of  the  process,  which  you  can  witness 
by  executing  the  k (call  stack)  command.  You  should  see  a few  functions 
starting  with  Ldr,  which  indicates  the  image  loader.  The  main  function  for 
Notepad  has  not  executed  yet,  which  means  you  won’t  see  Notepad’s  window. 

Set  a breakpoint  in  the  NtCreateFile  inside  Ntdll.dll  (the  debuggers  are 
not  case  sensitive): 


bp  ntdll ! ntcreatef ile 


Enter  the  g (go)  command  or  press  F5  to  let  Notepad  continue  execution. 
The  debugger  should  break  almost  immediately,  showing  something  like  this 
(x64): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

Breakpoint  0 hit 
ntdll ! NtCreateFile : 

00007f f a ' 9f 4e5bl0  4c8bdl  mov  rlO,rcx 

You  may  see  the  function  name  as  ZwCreateFile.  ZwCreateFile  and 
NtCreateFile  refer  to  the  same  symbol  in  user  mode.  Now  enter  the  u 
(unassembled)  command  to  see  a few  instructions  ahead: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

00007f f a ' 9f 4e5bl0  4c8bdl  mov  rlO,rcx 

00007ffa'9f4e5bl3  b855000000  mov  eax,55h 

00007f fa ' 9f 4e5bl8  f 604250803f e7f 01  test  byte  ptr 

[SharedUserData+0x308 

(00000000 ' 7ffe0308) ] , 1 

00007ffa'9f4e5b20 

7503  jne  ntdll ! NtCreateFile+0xl5 

(00007ffa'9f4e5b25) 


00007f fa ' 

' 9f4e5b22 

Of  05 

syscall 

00007f fa ' 

' 9f4e5b24 

c3 

ret 

00007f fa ' 

' 9f4e5b25 

cd2e 

int 

00007f fa ' 

' 9f4e5b27 

c3 

ret 

The  EAX  register  is  set  with  the  system  service  number  (55  hex  in  this 
case).  This  is  the  system  service  number  on  this  OS  (Windows  10  Pro  x64). 
Then  notice  the  syscall  instruction.  This  is  the  one  causing  the  processor  to 
transition  to  kernel  mode,  jumping  to  the  system  service  dispatcher,  where  that 
EAX  is  used  to  select  the  NtCreateFile  executive  service.  You’ll  also 
notice  a check  for  a flag  (1)  at  offset  0x308  in  the  Shared  User  Data  (more 
information  on  this  structure  is  available  in  Chapter  4).  If  this  flag  is  set, 
execution  will  take  another  path,  by  using  the  in t 2 Eh  instruction  instead.  If 
you  enable  the  specific  Credential  Guard  VBS  feature  that  is  described  in 
Chapter  7.  this  flag  will  be  set  on  your  machine,  because  the  hypervisor  can 
react  to  the  int  instruction  in  a more  efficient  fashion  than  the  syscall 
instruction,  and  this  behavior  is  beneficial  to  Credential  Guard. 


As  mentioned,  more  details  about  this  mechanism  (and  the  behavior  of  both 
syscall  and  int)  are  provided  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.  For  now,  you  can  try 
to  locate  other  native  services  such  as  NtReadFile,  NtWriteFile  and 
NtClose. 


You  saw  in  the  “Virtualization-based  security  architecture  overview”  section 
that  IUM  applications  can  leverage  another  binary  similar  to  Ntdll.dll,  called 
IumDll.dll.  This  library  also  contains  system  calls,  but  their  indices  will  be 
different.  If  you  have  a system  with  Credential  Guard  enabled,  you  can  repeat 
the  preceding  experiment  by  opening  the  File  menu  in  WinDbg,  choosing  Open 
Crash  Dump,  and  choosing  IumDll.dll  as  the  file.  Note  how  in  the  following 
output,  the  system  call  index  has  the  high  bit  set,  and  no  SharedUserData 
check  is  done;  syscall  is  always  the  instruction  used  for  these  types  of  system 
calls,  which  are  called  secure  system  calls : 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


0:000>  u iumdll ! IumCrypto 


iumdll ! IumCrypto : 
00000001 ' 80001130 
00000001 ' 80001133 
00000001 ' 80001138 
00000001 ' 8000113a 


4c8bdl 
b802000008 
Of  05 
c3 


mov  r 10, rex 

mov  eax,8000002h 

syscall 

ret 


Ntdll.dll  also  contains  many  support  functions,  such  as  the  image  loader 
(functions  that  start  with  Ldr),  the  heap  manager,  and  Windows  subsystem 
process  communication  functions  (functions  that  start  with  Csr).  Ntdll.dll  also 
includes  general  run-time  library  routines  (functions  that  start  with  Rtl), 
support  for  user-mode  debugging  (functions  that  start  with  DbgUi),  Event 
Tracing  for  Windows  (functions  starting  in  E tw),  and  the  user-mode 
asynchronous  procedure  call  (APC)  dispatcher  and  exception  dispatcher.  (APCs 
are  explained  briefly  in  Chapter  6 and  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2,  as 
well  as  exceptions.) 

Finally,  you’ll  find  a small  subset  of  the  C Run-Time  (CRT)  routines  in 
Ntdll.dll,  limited  to  those  routines  that  are  part  of  the  string  and  standard 
libraries  (such  as  memepy,  strepy,  sprintf,  and  so  on);  these  are  useful  for 
native  applications,  described  next. 

Native  images 


Some  images  (executables)  don’t  belong  to  any  subsystem.  In  other  words,  they 
don’t  link  against  a set  of  subsystem  DLLs,  such  as  Kernel32.dll  for  the 
Windows  subsystem.  Instead,  they  link  only  to  Ntdll.dll,  which  is  the  lowest 
common  denominator  that  spans  subsystems.  Because  the  native  API  exposed  by 
Ntdll.dll  is  mostly  undocumented,  these  kind  of  images  are  typically  built  only 
by  Microsoft.  One  example  is  the  Session  Manager  process  (Smss.exe,  described 
in  more  detail  later  in  this  chapter).  Smss.exe  is  the  first  user-mode  process 
created  (directly  by  the  kernel),  so  it  cannot  be  dependent  on  the  Windows 
subsystem  because  Csrss.exe  (the  Windows  subsystem  process)  has  not  started 
yet.  In  fact,  Smss.exe  is  responsible  for  launching  Csrss.exe.  Another  example  is 
the  Autochk  utility  that  sometimes  runs  at  system  startup  to  check  disks. 

Because  it  runs  relatively  early  in  the  boot  process  (launched  by  Smss.exe,  in 
fact),  it  cannot  depend  on  any  subsystem. 

Here  is  a screenshot  of  Smss.exe  in  Dependency  Walker,  showing  its 
dependency  on  Ntdll.dll  only.  Notice  the  subsystem  type  is  indicated  by 
Native. 
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Executive 

The  Windows  executive  is  the  upper  layer  of  Ntoskrnl.exe.  (The  kernel  is  the 
lower  layer.)  The  executive  includes  the  following  types  of  functions: 

■ Functions  that  are  exported  and  callable  from  user  mode  These 
functions  are  called  system  services  and  are  exported  via  Ntdll.dll  (such  as 
NtCreateFile  from  the  previous  experiment).  Most  of  the  services  are 
accessible  through  the  Windows  API  or  the  APIs  of  another  environment 
subsystem.  A few  services,  however,  aren’t  available  through  any 
documented  subsystem  function.  (Examples  include  ALPC  and  various 
query  functions  such  as  NtQuery-  Inf  ormationProcess, 
specialized  functions  such  as  NtCreatePagingFile,  and  so  on.) 

■ Device  driver  functions  that  are  called  through  the  DeviceloControl 
function  This  provides  a general  interface  from  user  mode  to  kernel  mode 
to  call  functions  in  device  drivers  that  are  not  associated  with  a read  or 


write.  The  driver  used  for  Process  Explorer  and  Process  Monitor  from 
Sysinternals  are  good  examples  of  that  as  is  the  console  driver 
(ConDrv.sys)  mentioned  earlier. 

■ Functions  that  can  be  called  only  from  kernel  mode  that  are  exported 
and  documented  in  the  WDK  These  include  various  support  routines, 
such  as  the  I/O  manager  (start  with  Io),  general  executive  functions  (Ex) 
and  more,  needed  for  device  driver  developers. 

■ Functions  that  are  exported  and  can  be  called  from  kernel  mode  but 
are  not  documented  in  the  WDK  These  include  the  functions  called  by 
the  boot  video  driver,  which  start  with  Inbv. 

■ Functions  that  are  defined  as  global  symbols  but  are  not  exported 

These  include  internal  support  functions  called  within  Ntoskrnl.dll,  such  as 
those  that  start  with  lop  (internal  I/O  manager  support  functions)  or  Mi 
(internal  memory  management  support  functions). 

■ Functions  that  are  internal  to  a module  that  are  not  defined  as  global 
symbols  These  functions  are  used  exclusively  by  the  executive  and  kernel. 

The  executive  contains  the  following  major  components,  each  of  which  is 
covered  in  detail  in  a subsequent  chapter  of  this  book: 

■ Configuration  manager  The  configuration  manager,  explained  in  Chapter 
9 in  Part  2,  is  responsible  for  implementing  and  managing  the  system 
registry. 

■ Process  manager  The  process  manager,  explained  in  Chapter  3 and 
Chapter  4.  creates  and  terminates  processes  and  threads.  The  underlying 
support  for  processes  and  threads  is  implemented  in  the  Windows  kernel; 
the  executive  adds  additional  semantics  and  functions  to  these  lower-level 
objects. 

■ Security  Reference  Monitor  (SRM)  The  SRM,  described  in  Chapter  7. 
enforces  security  policies  on  the  local  computer.  It  guards  OS  resources, 
performing  run-time  object  protection  and  auditing. 

■ I/O  manager  The  I/O  manager,  discussed  in  Chapter  6.  implements 
device-independent  I/O  and  is  responsible  for  dispatching  to  the 
appropriate  device  drivers  for  further  processing. 

■ Plug  and  Play  (PnP)  manager  The  PnP  manager,  covered  in  Chapter  6. 
determines  which  drivers  are  required  to  support  a particular  device  and 
loads  those  drivers.  It  retrieves  the  hardware  resource  requirements  for 
each  device  during  enumeration.  Based  on  the  resource  requirements  of 


each  device,  the  PnP  manager  assigns  the  appropriate  hardware  resources 
such  as  I/O  ports,  IRQs,  DMA  channels,  and  memory  locations.  It  is  also 
responsible  for  sending  proper  event  notification  for  device  changes  (the 
addition  or  removal  of  a device)  on  the  system. 

■ Power  manager  The  power  manager  (explained  in  Chapter  6),  processor 
power  management  (PPM),  and  power  management  framework  (PoFx) 
coordinate  power  events  and  generate  power  management  I/O  notifications 
to  device  drivers.  When  the  system  is  idle,  the  PPM  can  be  configured  to 
reduce  power  consumption  by  putting  the  CPU  to  sleep.  Changes  in  power 
consumption  by  individual  devices  are  handled  by  device  drivers  but  are 
coordinated  by  the  power  manager  and  PoFx.  On  certain  classes  of 
devices,  the  terminal  timeout  manager  also  manages  physical  display 
timeouts  based  on  device  usage  and  proximity. 

■ Windows  Driver  Model  (WDM)  Windows  Management 
Instrumentation  (WMI)  routines  These  routines,  discussed  in  Chapter  9 
in  Part  2,  enable  device  drivers  to  publish  performance  and  configuration 
information  and  receive  commands  from  the  user-mode  WMI  service. 
Consumers  of  WMI  information  can  be  on  the  local  machine  or  remote 
across  the  network. 

■ Memory  manager  The  memory  manager,  discussed  in  Chapter  5. 
implements  virtual  memory,  a memory  management  scheme  that  provides 
a large  private  address  space  for  each  process  that  can  exceed  available 
physical  memory.  The  memory  manager  also  provides  the  underlying 
support  for  the  cache  manager.  It  is  assisted  by  the  prefetcher  and  Store 
Manager,  also  explained  in  Chapter  5. 

■ Cache  manager  The  cache  manager,  discussed  in  Chapter  14,  “Cache 
manager,”  in  Part  2,  improves  the  performance  of  file-based  I/O  by  causing 
recently  referenced  disk  data  to  reside  in  main  memory  for  quick  access.  It 
also  achieves  this  by  deferring  disk  writes  by  holding  the  updates  in 
memory  for  a short  time  before  sending  them  to  the  disk.  As  you’ll  see,  it 
does  this  by  using  the  memory  manager’s  support  for  mapped  files. 

In  addition,  the  executive  contains  four  main  groups  of  support  functions  that 
are  used  by  the  executive  components  just  listed.  About  a third  of  these  support 
functions  are  documented  in  the  WDK  because  device  drivers  also  use  them. 
These  are  the  four  categories  of  support  functions: 

■ Object  manager  The  object  manager  creates,  manages,  and  deletes 
Windows  executive  objects  and  abstract  data  types  that  are  used  to 


represent  OS  resources  such  as  processes,  threads,  and  the  various 
synchronization  objects.  The  object  manager  is  explained  in  Chapter  8 in 
Part  2. 

■ Asynchronous  LPC  (ALPC)  facility  The  ALPC  facility,  explained  in 
Chapter  8 in  Part  2,  passes  messages  between  a client  process  and  a server 
process  on  the  same  computer.  Among  other  things,  ALPC  is  used  as  a 
local  transport  for  remote  procedure  call  (RPC),  the  Windows 
implementation  of  an  industry-standard  communication  facility  for  client 
and  server  processes  across  a network. 

■ Run-time  library  functions  These  include  string  processing,  arithmetic 
operations,  data  type  conversion,  and  security  structure  processing. 

■ Executive  support  routines  These  include  system  memory  allocation 
(paged  and  non-paged  pool),  interlocked  memory  access,  as  well  as  special 
types  of  synchronization  mechanisms  such  as  executive  resources,  fast 
mutexes,  and  pushlocks. 

The  executive  also  contains  a variety  of  other  infrastmcture  routines,  some  of 
which  are  mentioned  only  briefly  in  this  book: 

■ Kernel  debugger  library  This  allows  debugging  of  the  kernel  from  a 
debugger  supporting  KD,  a portable  protocol  supported  over  a variety  of 
transports  such  as  USB,  Ethernet,  and  IEEE  1394,  and  implemented  by 
WinDbg  and  the  Kd.exe  debuggers. 

■ User-Mode  Debugging  Framework  This  is  responsible  for  sending 
events  to  the  user-mode  debugging  API  and  allowing  breakpoints  and 
stepping  through  code  to  work,  as  well  as  for  changing  contexts  of  running 
threads. 

■ Hypervisor  library  and  VBS  library  These  provide  kernel  support  for 
the  secure  virtual  machine  environment  and  optimize  certain  parts  of  the 
code  when  the  system  knows  it’s  running  in  a client  partition  (virtual 
environment). 

■ Errata  manager  The  errata  manager  provides  workarounds  for 
nonstandard  or  noncompliant  hardware  devices. 

■ Driver  Verifier  The  Driver  Verifier  implements  optional  integrity  checks 
of  kernel-mode  drivers  and  code  (described  in  Chapter  6). 

■ Event  Tracing  for  Windows  (ETW)  ETW  provides  helper  routines  for 
system-wide  event  tracing  for  kernel-mode  and  user-mode  components. 

■ Windows  Diagnostic  Infrastructure  (WDI)  The  WDI  enables  intelligent 


tracing  of  system  activity  based  on  diagnostic  scenarios. 

■ Windows  Hardware  Error  Architecture  (WHEA)  support  routines 

These  routines  provide  a common  framework  for  reporting  hardware 
errors. 

■ File-System  Runtime  Library  (FSRTL)  The  FSRTL  provides  common 
support  routines  for  file  system  drivers. 

■ Kernel  Shim  Engine  (KSE)  The  KSE  provides  driver-compatibility  shims 
and  additional  device  errata  support.  It  leverages  the  shim  infrastructure 
and  database  described  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2. 

Kernel 

The  kernel  consists  of  a set  of  functions  in  Ntoskrnl.exe  that  provides 
fundamental  mechanisms.  These  include  thread-scheduling  and  synchronization 
services,  used  by  the  executive  components,  and  low-level  hardware 
architecture-dependent  support,  such  as  interrupt  and  exception  dispatching, 
which  is  different  on  each  processor  architecture.  The  kernel  code  is  written 
primarily  in  C,  with  assembly  code  reserved  for  those  tasks  that  require  access  to 
specialized  processor  instructions  and  registers  not  easily  accessible  from  C. 

Like  the  various  executive  support  functions  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section,  a number  of  functions  in  the  kernel  are  documented  in  the  WDK  (and 
can  be  found  by  searching  for  functions  beginning  with  Ke)  because  they  are 
needed  to  implement  device  drivers. 

Kernel  objects 

The  kernel  provides  a low-level  base  of  well-defined,  predictable  OS  primitives 
and  mechanisms  that  allow  higher-level  components  of  the  executive  to  do  what 
they  need  to  do.  The  kernel  separates  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  executive  by 
implementing  OS  mechanisms  and  avoiding  policy  making.  It  leaves  nearly  all 
policy  decisions  to  the  executive,  with  the  exception  of  thread  scheduling  and 
dispatching,  which  the  kernel  implements. 

Outside  the  kernel,  the  executive  represents  threads  and  other  shareable 
resources  as  objects.  These  objects  require  some  policy  overhead,  such  as  object 
handles  to  manipulate  them,  security  checks  to  protect  them,  and  resource  quotas 
to  be  deducted  when  they  are  created.  This  overhead  is  eliminated  in  the  kernel, 
which  implements  a set  of  simpler  objects,  called  kernel  objects,  that  help  the 
kernel  control  central  processing  and  support  the  creation  of  executive  objects. 
Most  executive-level  objects  encapsulate  one  or  more  kernel  objects, 


incorporating  their  kernel-defined  attributes. 

One  set  of  kernel  objects,  called  control  objects,  establishes  semantics  for 
controlling  various  OS  functions.  This  set  includes  the  Asynchronous 
Procedure  Call  (APC)  object,  the  Deferred  Procedure  Call 
(DPC)  object,  and  several  objects  the  I/O  manager  uses,  such  as  the 
interrupt  object. 

Another  set  of  kernel  objects,  known  as  dispatcher  objects,  incorporates 
synchronization  capabilities  that  alter  or  affect  thread  scheduling.  The  dispatcher 
objects  include  the  kernel  thread,  mutex  (called  mutant  in  kernel  terminology), 
event,  kernel  event  pair,  semaphore,  timer,  and  waitable  timer.  The  executive 
uses  kernel  functions  to  create  instances  of  kernel  objects,  to  manipulate  them, 
and  to  construct  the  more  complex  objects  it  provides  to  user  mode.  Objects  are 
explained  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2,  and  processes  and  threads  are 
described  in  Chapter  3 and  Chapter  4.  respectively. 

Kernel  processor  control  region  and  control  block 

The  kernel  uses  a data  structure  called  the  kernel  processor  control  region 
( KPCR ) to  store  processor-specific  data.  The  KPCR  contains  basic  information 
such  as  the  processor’s  interrupt  dispatch  table  (IDT),  task  state  segment  (TSS), 
and  global  descriptor  table  (GDT).  It  also  includes  the  interrupt  controller  state, 
which  it  shares  with  other  modules,  such  as  the  ACPI  driver  and  the  HAL.  To 
provide  easy  access  to  the  KPCR,  the  kernel  stores  a pointer  to  it  in  the  f s 
register  on  32-bit  Windows  and  in  the  gs  register  on  an  x64  Windows  system. 

The  KPCR  also  contains  an  embedded  data  structure  called  the  kernel 
processor  control  block  ( KPRCB ).  Unlike  the  KPCR,  which  is  documented  for 
third-party  drivers  and  other  internal  Windows  kernel  components,  the  KPRCB 
is  a private  structure  used  only  by  the  kernel  code  in  Ntoskrnl.exe.  It  contains  the 
following: 

■ Scheduling  information  such  as  the  current,  next,  and  idle  threads 
scheduled  for  execution  on  the  processor 

■ The  dispatcher  database  for  the  processor,  which  includes  the  ready  queues 
for  each  priority  level 

■ The  DPC  queue 

■ CPU  vendor  and  identifier  information,  such  as  the  model,  stepping,  speed, 
and  feature  bits 

■ CPU  and  NUMA  topology,  such  as  node  information,  cores  per  package, 


logical  processors  per  core,  and  so  on 

■ Cache  sizes 

■ Time  accounting  information,  such  as  the  DPC  and  intermpt  time. 

The  KPRCB  also  contains  all  the  statistics  for  the  processor,  such  as: 

■ I/O  statistics 

■ Cache  manager  statistics  (see  Chapter  14  in  Part  2 for  a description  of 
these) 

■ DPC  statistics 

■ Memory  manager  statistics  (see  Chapter  5 for  more  information) 

Finally,  the  KPRCB  is  sometimes  used  to  store  cache-aligned,  per-processor 
structures  to  optimize  memory  access,  especially  on  NUMA  systems.  For 
example,  the  non-paged  and  paged-pool  system  look-aside  lists  are  stored  in  the 
KPRCB. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  KPCR  and  KPRCB 

You  can  view  the  contents  of  the  KPCR  and  KPRCB  by  using  the  ! per 
and  ! preb  kernel  debugger  commands.  For  the  latter,  if  you  don’t  include 
flags,  the  debugger  will  display  information  for  CPU  0 by  default. 
Otherwise,  you  can  specify  a CPU  by  adding  its  number  after  the  command 
— for  example,  ! preb  2.  The  former  command,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
always  display  information  on  the  current  processor,  which  you  can  change 
in  a remote  debugging  session.  If  doing  local  debugging,  you  can  obtain  the 
address  of  the  KPCR  by  using  the  ! per  extension,  followed  by  the  CPU 
number,  then  replacing  @$pcr  with  that  address.  Do  not  use  any  of  the 
other  output  shown  in  the  ! per  command.  This  extension  is  deprecated 
and  shows  incorrect  data.  The  following  example  shows  what  the  output  of 
the  dt  nt  !_KPCR  @$pcr  and  ! preb  commands  looks  like  (Windows 
10  x64): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dt  nt!_KPCR  @$pcr 
+0x000  NtTib 
+0x000  GdtBase 
_KGDTENTRY  6 4 

+0x008  TssBase 
KTSS64 


: _NT_T  I B 

: Oxfffff 802 'a5f4bfb0 
: Oxfffff 802 'a5f4a000 


+0x010  UserRsp 
+0x018  Self 
_KPCR 

+0x020  CurrentPrcb 
_KPRCB 

+0x028  LockArray 
_KS  P IN_LOCK_QUEUE 
+0x030  Used_Self 
+0x038  IdtBase 
_KIDTENTRY  6 4 

+0x040  Unused 
+0x050  Irql 
+ 0x051 
+ 0x052 
+ 0x053 
+0x054 
+ 0x060 
+ 0x062 
+0x064 
+ 0x068 
+ 0x080 
+0x0bc 
+0x0c0 
+0x100 
+ 0x108 
+ 0x110 
+ 0x118 
+ 0x180 
lkd>  !prcb 


0x0000009b' Ia47b2b8 
Oxff f f f 802 ' a280a000 

Oxff f f f 802 ' a280al80 

Oxff f f f 802 ' a2  8 0a7f  0 

0x0000009b ' la200000  Void 
Oxf f f f f 802 ' a5f 49000 

[2]  0 


0 ' ' 

SecondLevelCacheAssociativi ty  : 0x10 


ObsoleteNumber 

FillO 

UnusedO 

Ma j orVersion 

MinorVersion 

S tal 1 Seal eFac tor 

Unusedl 

KernelReserved 


0 ' ' 

0 ' ' 

[3]  0 
1 
1 

0x8a0 
[3]  (null) 
[15]  0 


SecondLevelCacheSize 
HalReserved 
Unused2 

KdVersionBlock 
Unused3 
PcrAlignl 
Prcb 


0x400000 


[16]  0x839b6800 
0 

(null) 

(null) 

[24]  0 

KPRCB 


PRCB  for  Processor  0 at  f f f f f 8O3c3b23180 : 


Current  IRQL  - - 0 

Threads--  Current  f f f f e002 0535a800  Next 
0000000000000000  Idle  f f f f f 8 03c3b9 9 74 0 
Processor  Index  0 Number  (0,  0)  GroupSetMember  1 
Interrupt  Count  --  0010d637 

Times  - - Dpc  000000f4  Interrupt  00000119 
Kernel  0000d952  User  0000425d 


You  can  also  use  the  dt  command  to  directly  dump  the  _KPRCB  data 
structures  because  the  debugger  command  gives  you  the  address  of  the 
structure  (shown  in  bold  for  clarity  in  the  previous  output).  For  example,  if  you 
wanted  to  determine  the  speed  of  the  processor  as  detected  at  boot,  you  could 
look  at  the  MHz  field  with  the  following  command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dt  nt !_KPRCB  f f f f f 803c3b23180  MHz 
+0x5f4  MHz  : 0x893 
lkd>  ? 0x893 

Evaluate  expression:  2195  = 00000000 ' 00000893 

On  this  machine,  the  processor  was  running  at  about  2.2  GHz  during  boot- 
up. 


Hardware  support 

The  other  major  job  of  the  kernel  is  to  abstract  or  isolate  the  executive  and 
device  drivers  from  variations  between  the  hardware  architectures  supported  by 
Windows.  This  job  includes  handling  variations  in  functions  such  as  interrupt 
handling,  exception  dispatching,  and  multiprocessor  synchronization. 

Even  for  these  hardware-related  functions,  the  design  of  the  kernel  attempts  to 
maximize  the  amount  of  common  code.  The  kernel  supports  a set  of  interfaces 
that  are  portable  and  semantically  identical  across  architectures.  Most  of  the 
code  that  implements  these  portable  interfaces  is  also  identical  across 
architectures. 

Some  of  these  interfaces  are  implemented  differently  on  different  architectures 
or  are  partially  implemented  with  architecture-specific  code.  These 
architecturally  independent  interfaces  can  be  called  on  any  machine,  and  the 
semantics  of  the  interface  will  be  the  same  regardless  of  whether  the  code  varies 
by  architecture.  Some  kernel  interfaces,  such  as  spinlock  routines,  described  in 
Chapter  8 in  Part  2,  are  actually  implemented  in  the  HAL  (described  in  the  next 
section)  because  their  implementation  can  vary  for  systems  within  the  same 
architecture  family. 

The  kernel  also  contains  a small  amount  of  code  with  x86-specific  interfaces 
needed  to  support  old  16-bit  MS-DOS  programs  (on  32-bit  systems).  These  x86 
interfaces  aren’t  portable  in  the  sense  that  they  can’t  be  called  on  a machine 
based  on  any  other  architecture;  they  won’t  be  present.  This  x86-specific  code, 
for  example,  supports  calls  to  use  Virtual  8086  mode,  required  for  the  emulation 


of  certain  real-mode  code  on  older  video  cards. 

Other  examples  of  architecture-specific  code  in  the  kernel  include  the 
interfaces  to  provide  translation  buffer  and  CPU  cache  support.  This  support 
requires  different  code  for  the  different  architectures  because  of  the  way  caches 
are  implemented. 

Another  example  is  context  switching.  Although  at  a high  level  the  same 
algorithm  is  used  for  thread  selection  and  context  switching  (the  context  of  the 
previous  thread  is  saved,  the  context  of  the  new  thread  is  loaded,  and  the  new 
thread  is  started),  there  are  architectural  differences  among  the  implementations 
on  different  processors.  Because  the  context  is  described  by  the  processor  state 
(registers  and  so  on),  what  is  saved  and  loaded  varies  depending  on  the 
architecture. 

Hardware  abstraction  layer 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  one  of  the  crucial  elements  of  the 
Windows  design  is  its  portability  across  a variety  of  hardware  platforms.  With 
OneCore  and  the  myriad  device  form  factors  available,  this  is  more  important 
than  ever.  The  hardware  abstraction  layer  (HAL)  is  a key  part  of  making  this 
portability  possible.  The  HAL  is  a loadable  kernel-mode  module  (Hal.dll)  that 
provides  the  low-level  interface  to  the  hardware  platform  on  which  Windows  is 
running.  It  hides  hardware-dependent  details  such  as  I/O  interfaces,  interrupt 
controllers,  and  multiprocessor  communication  mechanisms — any  functions  that 
are  both  architecture-specific  and  machine-dependent. 

So  rather  than  access  hardware  directly,  Windows  internal  components  and 
user-written  device  drivers  maintain  portability  by  calling  the  HAL  routines 
when  they  need  platform-dependent  information.  For  this  reason,  many  HAL 
routines  are  documented  in  the  WDK.  To  find  out  more  about  the  HAL  and  its 
use  by  device  drivers,  refer  to  the  WDK. 

Although  a couple  of  x86  HALs  are  included  in  a standard  desktop  Windows 
installation  (as  shown  in  Table  2-41.  Windows  has  the  ability  to  detect  at  boot-up 
time  which  HAL  should  be  used,  eliminating  the  problem  that  existed  on  earlier 
versions  of  Windows  when  attempting  to  boot  a Windows  installation  on  a 
different  kind  of  system. 


HAL  File  Name 

Systems  Supported 

Hjljcpi.dll 

Advanced  Coi ifi a l ration  and  ]ower  Interlace  (ACPI!  PCs  Implies  uniprocessor  only  in*hine. 
without  APIC  support.  1 1 he  presence  of  titlier  one  would  licke  die  system  use  the  HAL  below 
incrpad) 

Halrnarpi  dll 

Advanced  Programmable  Interrupt  Contra  ler  [APIO  PCs  with  %n  ACPI.  The  existence  rrfar 

APIC  implies  SMP support. 

TABLE  2-4  List  of  x86  HALs 


On  x64  and  ARM  machines,  there  is  only  one  HAL  image,  called  Hal. dll.  This 
results  from  all  x64  machines  having  the  same  motherboard  configuration, 
because  the  processors  require  ACPI  and  APIC  support.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
need  to  support  machines  without  ACPI  or  with  a standard  PIC.  Similarly,  all 
ARM  systems  have  ACPI  and  use  interrupt  controllers,  which  are  similar  to  a 
standard  APIC.  Once  again,  a single  HAL  can  support  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  such  interrupt  controllers  are  similar,  they  are  not 
identical.  Additionally,  the  actual  timer  and  memory/DMA  controllers  on  some 
ARM  systems  are  different  from  others.  Finally,  in  the  IoT  world,  certain 
standard  PC  hardware  such  as  the  Intel  DMA  controller  may  not  be  present  and 
might  require  support  for  a different  controller,  even  on  PC-based  systems.  Older 
versions  of  Windows  handled  this  by  forcing  each  vendor  to  ship  a custom  HAL 
for  each  possible  platform  combination.  This  is  no  longer  realistic,  however,  and 
results  in  significant  amounts  of  duplicated  code.  Instead,  Windows  now 
supports  modules  known  as  HAL  extensions,  which  are  additional  DLLs  on  disk 
that  the  boot  loader  may  load  if  specific  hardware  requiring  them  is  needed 
(usually  through  ACPI  and  registry-based  configuration).  Your  desktop 
Windows  10  system  is  likely  to  include  a HalExtPL080.dll  and 
HalExtIntcLpioDMA.dll,  the  latter  of  which  is  used  on  certain  low-power  Intel 
platforms,  for  example. 

Creating  HAL  extensions  requires  collaboration  with  Microsoft,  and  such  files 
must  be  custom  signed  with  a special  HAL  extension  certificate  available  only  to 
hardware  vendors.  Additionally,  they  are  highly  limited  in  the  APIs  they  can  use 
and  interact  through  a limited  import/export  table  mechanism  that  does  not  use 
the  traditional  PE  image  mechanism.  For  example,  the  following  experiment  will 
not  show  you  any  functions  if  you  try  to  use  it  on  a HAL  extension. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  Ntoskrnl.exe  and  HAL  image  dependencies 

You  can  view  the  relationship  of  the  kernel  and  HAL  images  by  using  the 
Dependency  Walker  tool  (Depends.exe)  to  examine  their  export  and  import 
tables.  To  examine  an  image  in  the  Dependency  Walker,  open  the  File 
menu,  choose  Open,  and  select  the  desired  image  file. 

Here  is  a sample  of  output  you  can  see  by  viewing  the  dependencies  of 
Ntoskrnl.exe  using  this  tool  (for  now,  disregard  the  errors  displayed  by 
Dependency  Walker’s  inability  to  parse  the  API  sets): 


El  □$  NTOSKRNL.EXE 

(J)  EXT-MS-WIN-NTOS-WERKERNEL-L1-1-O.DLL 
3)  EXT-MS-WIN-NTOS-TM-L1-1-O.DLL 

0 □§  HAL. DLL 

I 1 

S|5  KDCOM.DLL 

SJ5  PSHED.DLL 

1  □§  PSHED.DLL 

E □§  BOOTVID.DLL 

0 □$  KDCOM.DLL 

j 3>  EXT-MS-WIN-NTOS-KCMINITCFG-L1-1-O.DLL 

3)  EXT-MS-WIN-NTOS-KSR-L1-1-O.DLL 
■3)  EXT-MS-WIN-NTOS-KSECURITY-L1-1-1.DLL 
■3)  EXT-MS-WIN-NTOS-KSIGNINGPOLICY-L1-1-O.DLL 
■3)  EXT-MS-WIN-NTOS-UCODE-L1-1-O.DLL 

3)  EXT-MS-WIN-FS-CLFS-L1-1-0.DLL 

■3)  EXT-MS-WIN-NTOS-IUM-L1-1-O.DLL 

1 J§  Cl. DLL 

j 3)  MSRPC.SYS 

3)  EXT-MS-WIN-NTOS-CLIPSP-L1  -1  -O.DLL 

Notice  that  Ntoskrnl.exe  is  linked  against  the  HAL,  which  is  in  turn  linked 
against  Ntoskrnl.exe.  (They  both  use  functions  in  each  other.)  Ntoskrnl.exe  is 
also  linked  to  the  following  binaries: 

■ Pshed.dll  The  Platform-Specific  Hardware  Error  Driver  (PSHED) 
provides  an  abstraction  of  the  hardware  error  reporting  facilities  of  the 
underlying  platform.  It  does  this  by  hiding  the  details  of  a platform’s 
error-handling  mechanisms  from  the  OS  and  exposing  a consistent 
interface  to  the  Windows  OS. 

■ Bootvid.dll  The  Boot  Video  Driver  on  x86  systems  (Bootvid) 
provides  support  for  the  VGA  commands  required  to  display  boot  text 
and  the  boot  logo  during  startup. 

■ Kdcom.dll  This  is  the  Kernel  Debugger  Protocol  (KD) 
communications  library. 

■ Ci.dll  This  is  the  integrity  library.  (See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more 
information  on  code  integrity.) 

■ Msrpc.sys  The  Microsoft  Remote  Procedure  Call  (RPC)  client  driver 
for  kernel  mode  allows  the  kernel  (and  other  drivers)  to  communicate 
with  user-mode  services  through  RPC  or  to  marshal  MES-encoded 
assets.  For  example,  the  kernel  uses  this  to  marshal  data  to  and  from 
the  user-mode  Plug-and-Play  service. 

For  a detailed  description  of  the  information  displayed  by  this  tool,  see  the 


Dependency  Walker  help  file  (Depends.hlp). 

We  asked  you  to  disregard  the  errors  that  Dependency  Walker  has  parsing 
API  Sets  because  its  authors  have  not  updated  it  to  correctly  handle  this 
mechanism.  While  the  implementation  of  API  Sets  will  be  described  in 
Chapter  3 in  the  “Image  loader”  section,  you  should  still  use  the  Dependency 
Walker  output  to  review  what  other  dependencies  the  kernel  may  potentially 
have,  depending  on  SKU,  as  these  API  Sets  may  indeed  point  to  real  modules. 
Note  that  when  dealing  with  API  Sets,  they  are  described  in  terms  of  contracts, 
not  DLLs  or  libraries.  It’s  important  to  realize  that  any  number  (or  even  all)  of 
these  contracts  might  be  absent  from  your  machine.  Their  presence  depends  on 
a combination  of  factors:  SKU,  platform,  and  vendor. 

■ Werkernel  contract  This  provides  support  for  Windows  Error 
Reporting  (WER)  in  the  kernel,  such  as  with  live  kernel  dump 
creation. 

■ Tm  contract  This  is  the  kernel  transaction  manager  (KTM), 
described  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2. 

■ Kcminitcfg  contract  This  is  responsible  for  the  custom  initial 
registry  configuration  that  may  be  needed  on  specific  platforms. 

■ Ksr  contract  This  handles  Kernel  Soft  Reboot  (KSR)  and  the 
required  persistence  of  certain  memory  ranges  to  support  it, 
specifically  on  certain  mobile  and  IoT  platforms. 

■ Ksecurity  contract  This  contains  additional  policies  for 
AppContainer  processes  (that  is,  Windows  Apps)  running  in  user 
mode  on  certain  devices  and  SKUs. 

■ Ksigningpolicy  contract  This  contains  additional  policies  for  user- 
mode code  integrity  (UMCI)  to  either  support  non-AppContainer 
processes  on  certain  SKUs  or  futher  configure  Device  Guard  and/or 
App  Locker  security  features  on  certain  platforms/SKUs. 

■ Ucode  contract  This  is  the  microcode  update  library  for  platforms 
that  can  support  processor  microcode  updates,  such  as  Intel  and 
AMD. 

■ Clfs  contract  This  is  the  Common  Log  File  System  driver,  used  by 
(among  other  things)  the  Transactional  Registry  (TxR).  For  more 
information  on  TxR,  see  Chapter  8 in  Part  2. 

■ Ium  Contract  These  are  additional  policies  for  IUM  Trustlets 
running  on  the  system,  which  may  be  needed  on  certain  SKUs,  such 


as  for  providing  shielded  VMs  on  Datacenter  Server.  Trustlets  are 
described  further  in  Chapter  3. 


Device  drivers 

Although  device  drivers  are  explained  in  detail  in  Chapter  6.  this  section 
provides  a brief  overview  of  the  types  of  drivers  and  explains  how  to  list  the 
drivers  installed  and  loaded  on  your  system. 

Windows  supports  kernel-mode  and  user-mode  drivers,  but  this  section 
discussed  the  kernel  drivers  only.  The  term  device  driver  implies  a hardware 
device,  but  there  are  other  device  driver  types  that  are  not  directly  related  to 
hardware  (listed  momentarily).  This  section  focuses  on  device  drivers  that  are 
related  to  controlling  a hardware  device. 

Device  drivers  are  loadable  kernel-mode  modules  (files  typically  ending  with 
the  .sys  extension)  that  interface  between  the  I/O  manager  and  the  relevant 
hardware.  They  run  in  kernel  mode  in  one  of  three  contexts: 

■ In  the  context  of  the  user  thread  that  initiated  an  I/O  function  (such  as  a 
read  operation) 

■ In  the  context  of  a kernel-mode  system  thread  (such  as  a request  from  the 
Plug  and  Play  manager) 

i As  a result  of  an  interrupt  and  therefore  not  in  the  context  of  any  particular 
thread  but  rather  of  whichever  thread  was  current  when  the  interrupt 
occurred 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  device  drivers  in  Windows  don’t 
manipulate  hardware  directly.  Rather,  they  call  functions  in  the  HAL  to  interface 
with  the  hardware.  Drivers  are  typically  written  in  C and/or  C++.  Therefore, 
with  proper  use  of  HAL  routines,  they  can  be  source-code  portable  across  the 
CPU  architectures  supported  by  Windows  and  binary  portable  within  an 
architecture  family. 

There  are  several  types  of  device  drivers: 

■ Hardware  device  drivers  These  use  the  HAL  to  manipulate  hardware  to 
write  output  to  or  retrieve  input  from  a physical  device  or  network.  There 
are  many  types  of  hardware  device  drivers,  such  as  bus  drivers,  human 
interface  drivers,  mass  storage  drivers,  and  so  on. 

■ File  system  drivers  These  are  Windows  drivers  that  accept  file-oriented 
I/O  requests  and  translate  them  into  I/O  requests  bound  for  a particular 


device. 

■ File  system  filter  drivers  These  include  drivers  that  perform  disk 
mirroring  and  encryption  or  scanning  to  locate  viruses,  intercept  I/O 
requests,  and  perform  some  added-value  processing  before  passing  the  I/O 
to  the  next  layer  (or  in  some  cases  rejecting  the  operation). 

■ Network  redirectors  and  servers  These  are  file  system  drivers  that 
transmit  file  system  I/O  requests  to  a machine  on  the  network  and  receive 
such  requests,  respectively. 

■ Protocol  drivers  These  implement  a networking  protocol  such  as  TCP/IP, 
NetBEUI,  and  IPX/SPX. 

■ Kernel  streaming  filter  drivers  These  are  chained  together  to  perform 
signal  processing  on  data  streams,  such  as  recording  or  displaying  audio 
and  video. 

■ Software  drivers  These  are  kernel  modules  that  perform  operations  that 
can  only  be  done  in  kernel  mode  on  behalf  of  some  user-mode  process. 
Many  utilities  from  Sysinternals  such  as  Process  Explorer  and  Process 
Monitor  use  drivers  to  get  information  or  perform  operations  that  are  not 
possible  to  do  from  user-mode  APIs. 

Windows  driver  model 

The  original  driver  model  was  created  in  the  first  NT  version  (3.1)  and  did  not 
support  the  concept  of  Plug  and  Play  (PnP)  because  it  was  not  yet  available.  This 
remained  the  case  until  Windows  2000  came  along  (and  Windows  95/98  on  the 
consumer  Windows  side). 

Windows  2000  added  support  for  PnP,  Power  Options,  and  an  extension  to  the 
Windows  NT  driver  model  called  the  Windows  Driver  Model  (WDM).  Windows 
2000  and  later  can  run  legacy  Windows  NT  4 drivers,  but  because  these  don’t 
support  PnP  and  Power  Options,  systems  running  these  drivers  will  have  reduced 
capabilities  in  these  two  areas. 

Originally,  WDM  provided  a common  driver  model  that  was  (almost)  source 
compatible  between  Windows  2000/XP  and  Windows  98/ME.  This  was  done  to 
make  it  easier  to  write  drivers  for  hardware  devices,  since  a single  code  base  was 
needed  instead  of  two.  WDM  was  simulated  on  Windows  98/ME.  Once  these 
operating  systems  were  no  longer  used,  WDM  remained  the  base  model  for 
writing  drivers  for  hardware  devices  for  Windows  2000  and  later  versions. 

From  the  WDM  perspective,  there  are  three  kinds  of  drivers: 

■ Bus  drivers  A bus  driver  services  a bus  controller,  adapter,  bridge,  or  any 


device  that  has  child  devices.  Bus  drivers  are  required  drivers,  and 
Microsoft  generally  provides  them.  Each  type  of  bus  (such  as  PCI, 
PCMCIA,  and  USB)  on  a system  has  one  bus  driver.  Third  parties  can 
write  bus  drivers  to  provide  support  for  new  buses,  such  as  VMEbus, 
Multibus,  and  Futurebus. 

■ Function  drivers  A function  driver  is  the  main  device  driver  and  provides 
the  operational  interface  for  its  device.  It  is  a required  driver  unless  the 
device  is  used  raw,  an  implementation  in  which  I/O  is  done  by  the  bus 
driver  and  any  bus  filter  drivers,  such  as  SCSI  PassThru.  A function  driver 
is  by  definition  the  driver  that  knows  the  most  about  a particular  device, 
and  it  is  usually  the  only  driver  that  accesses  device-specific  registers. 

■ Filter  drivers  A filter  driver  is  used  to  add  functionality  to  a device  or 
existing  driver,  or  to  modify  I/O  requests  or  responses  from  other  drivers. 

It  is  often  used  to  fix  hardware  that  provides  incorrect  information  about  its 
hardware  resource  requirements.  Filter  drivers  are  optional  and  can  exist  in 
any  number,  placed  above  or  below  a function  driver  and  above  a bus 
driver.  Usually,  system  original  equipment  manufacturers  (OEMs)  or 
independent  hardware  vendors  (IHVs)  supply  filter  drivers. 

In  the  WDM  driver  environment,  no  single  driver  controls  all  aspects  of  a 
device.  Abus  driver  is  concerned  with  reporting  the  devices  on  its  bus  to  PnP 
manager,  while  a function  driver  manipulates  the  device. 

In  most  cases,  lower-level  filter  drivers  modify  the  behavior  of  device 
hardware.  For  example,  if  a device  reports  to  its  bus  driver  that  it  requires  4 I/O 
ports  when  it  actually  requires  16  I/O  ports,  a lower-level,  device-specific 
function  filter  driver  could  intercept  the  list  of  hardware  resources  reported  by 
the  bus  driver  to  the  PnP  manager  and  update  the  count  of  I/O  ports. 

Upper-level  filter  drivers  usually  provide  added-value  features  for  a device. 

For  example,  an  upper-level  device  filter  driver  for  a disk  can  enforce  additional 
security  checks. 

Interrupt  processing  is  explained  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 and  in  the  narrow 
context  of  device  drivers,  in  Chapter  6.  Further  details  about  the  I/O  manager, 
WDM,  Plug  and  Play,  and  power  management  are  also  covered  in  Chapter  6. 

Windows  Driver  Foundation 

The  Windows  Driver  Foundation  (WDF)  simplifies  Windows  driver 
development  by  providing  two  frameworks:  the  Kernel-Mode  Driver  Framework 
(KMDF)  and  the  User-Mode  Driver  Framework  (UMDF).  Developers  can  use 


KMDF  to  write  drivers  for  Windows  2000  SP4  and  later,  while  UMDF  supports 
Windows  XP  and  later. 

KMDF  provides  a simple  interface  to  WDM  and  hides  its  complexity  from  the 
driver  writer  without  modifying  the  underlying  bus/function/filter  model.  KMDF 
drivers  respond  to  events  that  they  can  register  and  call  into  the  KMDF  library  to 
perform  work  that  isn’t  specific  to  the  hardware  they  are  managing,  such  as 
generic  power  management  or  synchronization.  (Previously,  each  driver  had  to 
implement  this  on  its  own.)  In  some  cases,  more  than  200  lines  of  WDM  code 
can  be  replaced  by  a single  KMDF  function  call. 

UMDF  enables  certain  classes  of  drivers — mostly  USB-based  or  other  high- 
latency  protocol  buses,  such  as  those  for  video  cameras,  MP3  players,  cell 
phones,  and  printers — to  be  implemented  as  user-mode  drivers.  UMDF  runs 
each  user-mode  driver  in  what  is  essentially  a user-mode  service,  and  it  uses 
ALPC  to  communicate  to  a kernel-mode  wrapper  driver  that  provides  actual 
access  to  hardware.  If  a UMDF  driver  crashes,  the  process  dies  and  usually 
restarts.  That  way,  the  system  doesn’t  become  unstable;  the  device  simply 
becomes  unavailable  while  the  service  hosting  the  driver  restarts. 

UMDF  has  two  major  versions:  version  1.x  is  available  for  all  OS  versions 
that  support  UMDF,  the  latest  and  last  being  version  1.11,  available  in  Windows 
10.  This  version  uses  C++  and  COM  for  driver  writing,  which  is  rather 
convenient  for  user-mode  programmers,  but  it  makes  the  UMDF  model  different 
from  KMDF.  Version  2.0  of  UMDF,  introduced  in  Windows  8.1,  is  based  around 
the  same  object  model  as  KMDF,  making  the  two  frameworks  very  similar  in 
their  programming  model.  Finally,  WDF  has  been  open-sourced  by  Microsoft, 
and  at  the  time  of  this  writing  is  available  on  GitHub  at 
https://github.com/MicrosoftAVmdows-Driver-Frameworks. 

Universal  Windows  drivers 

Starting  with  Windows  10,  the  term  Universal  Windows  drivers  refers  to  the 
ability  to  write  device  drivers  once  that  share  APIs  and  Device  Driver  Interfaces 
(DDIs)  provided  by  the  Windows  10  common  core.  These  drivers  are  binary- 
compatible  for  a specific  CPU  architecture  (x86,  x64,  ARM)  and  can  be  used  as 
is  on  a variety  of  form  factors,  from  IoT  devices,  to  phones,  to  the  HoloLens  and 
Xbox  One,  to  laptops  and  desktops.  Universal  drivers  can  use  KMDF,  UMDF 
2.x,  or  WDM  as  their  driver  model. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  installed  device  drivers 

To  list  the  installed  drivers,  run  the  System  Information  tool 


(Msinfo32.exe).  To  launch  this  tool,  click  Start  and  then  type  Msinfo32  to 
locate  it.  Under  System  Summary,  expand  Software  Environment  and 
open  System  Drivers.  Here’s  an  example  output  of  the  list  of  installed 
drivers: 
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This  window  displays  the  list  of  device  drivers  defined  in  the  registry,  their 
type,  and  their  state  (Running  or  Stopped).  Device  drivers  and  Windows 
service  processes  are  both  defined  in  the  same  place: 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Services.  However,  they  are 
distinguished  by  a type  code.  For  example,  type  1 is  a kernel-mode  device 
driver.  For  a complete  list  of  the  information  stored  in  the  registry  for  device 
drivers,  see  Chapter  9 in  Part  2. 

Alternatively,  you  can  list  the  currently  loaded  device  drivers  by  selecting 
the  System  process  in  Process  Explorer  and  opening  the  DEE  view.  Here’s  a 
sample  output.  (To  get  the  extra  columns,  right-click  a column  header  and 
click  Select  Columns  to  see  all  the  available  columns  for  modules  in  the  DLL 
tab.) 
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Peering  into  undocumented  interfaces 

Examining  the  names  of  the  exported  or  global  symbols  in  key  system 
images  (such  as  Ntoskrnl.exe,  Hal. dll,  or  Ntdll.dll)  can  be  enlightening — 
you  can  get  an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  things  Windows  can  do  versus  what 
happens  to  be  documented  and  supported  today.  Of  course,  just  because  you 
know  the  names  of  these  functions  doesn’t  mean  that  you  can  or  should  call 
them — the  interfaces  are  undocumented  and  are  subject  to  change.  We 
suggest  that  you  look  at  these  functions  purely  to  gain  more  insight  into  the 
kinds  of  internal  functions  Windows  performs,  not  to  bypass  supported 
interfaces. 

For  example,  looking  at  the  list  of  functions  in  Ntdll.dll  gives  you  the  list  of 
all  the  system  services  that  Windows  provides  to  user-mode  subsystem  DLLs 
versus  the  subset  that  each  subsystem  exposes.  Although  many  of  these 
functions  map  clearly  to  documented  and  supported  Windows  functions, 
several  are  not  exposed  via  the  Windows  API. 

Conversely,  it’s  also  interesting  to  examine  the  imports  of  Windows 
subsystem  DLLs  (such  as  Kernel32.dll  or  Advapi32.dll)  and  which  functions 
they  call  in  Ntdll.dll. 

Another  interesting  image  to  dump  is  Ntoskrnl.exe — although  many  of  the 
exported  routines  that  kernel-mode  device  drivers  use  are  documented  in  the 
WDK,  quite  a few  are  not.  You  might  also  find  it  interesting  to  take  a look  at 
the  import  table  for  Ntoskrnl.exe  and  the  HAL;  this  table  shows  the  list  of 
functions  in  the  HAL  that  Ntoskrnl.exe  uses  and  vice  versa. 


Table  2-5  lists  most  of  the  commonly  used  function  name  prefixes  for  the 
executive  components.  Each  of  these  major  executive  components  also  uses  a 
variation  of  the  prefix  to  denote  internal  functions — either  the  first  letter  of  the 
prefix  followed  by  an  i (for  internal ) or  the  full  prefix  followed  by  a p (for 
private).  For  example,  Ki  represents  internal  kernel  functions,  and  Psp  refers 
to  internal  process  support  functions. 


Prefix 

Component 

Alpc 

Advanced  Local  Procedure  Calls 

Cc 

Common  Cache 

Lnr 

C onfrguration  manager 

Dby 

Kernel  debuy  support 

Dhgk 

Uebugging  l-ramewo'k  for  user  mode 

Eir 

Errata  manager 

EtW 

Event  Tracing  for  Windows 

Ex 

Executive  support  rout  ne> 

FsRtl 

File  System  Runtime  Library 

Hv 

Hive  library 

Hvl 

Hypers'  scr  library 

Io 

I/O  manager 

Kd 

Kernel  debuyyer 

Ke 

Kernel 

Kse 

Kernel  Shirr  Engine 

Lsa 

Local  Security  A jthority 

Mir 

Memory  manager 

Nt 

NT  system  services  (accessible  from  user  mode  through  system  cells) 

Ob 

Object  manager 

Pf 

Prefetcher 

Pn 

Power  manager 

PuFx 

Power  framework 

Pp 

PnP  marager 

Ppm 

Processor  powe'  manager 

Ps 

Process  support 

Mtl 

Run  time  library 

S« 

Security  Reference  Monitor 

Sir 

Store  Marager 

Tir 

Transaction  manager 

Ttm 

Term  nal  timeout  manager 

Vt 

Driver  Verifier 

Vs  1 

Virtual  Sem-p  Mode  library 

Wdi 

Windows  Diagncst  c nfrastructure 

Wtp 

Windows  HngerPnnt 

Wtma 

Windows  Hardware  Error  Aichitecture 

Wmi 

Windows  Management  Instrumentation 

Zw 

Mirror  entry  point  for  system  services  fbeyirm  ng  w th  Nti  that  sets  previous 
access  rr  cde  to  kernel,  which  eliminates  parameter  val  dation,  because  Nt  system 
services  val  date  parameters  only  if  previous  arce<s  marie  is  use* 

TABLE  2-5  Commonly  Used  Prefixes 

You  can  decipher  the  names  of  these  exported  functions  more  easily  if  you 
understand  the  naming  convention  for  Windows  system  routines.  The  general 
format  is 

<Prefix>  <Operation>  <Object> 

In  this  format,  Prefix  is  the  internal  component  that  exports  the  routine, 
Operation  tells  what  is  being  done  to  the  object  or  resource,  and  Object 
identifies  what  is  being  operated  on. 

For  example,  ExAllocatePoolWithTag  is  the  executive  support 
routine  to  allocate  from  a paged  or  non-paged  pool.  KelnitializeThread 


is  the  routine  that  allocates  and  sets  up  a kernel  thread  object. 


System  processes 

The  following  system  processes  appear  on  every  Windows  10  system.  One  of 
these  (Idle)  is  not  a process  at  all,  and  three  of  them — System,  Secure  System, 
and  Memory  Compression — are  not  full  processes  because  they  are  not  running 
a user-mode  executable.  These  types  of  processes  are  called  minimal  processes 
and  are  described  in  Chapter  3. 

■ Idle  process  This  contains  one  thread  per  CPU  to  account  for  idle  CPU 
time. 

■ System  process  This  contains  the  majority  of  the  kernel-mode  system 
threads  and  handles. 

■ Secure  System  process  This  contains  the  address  space  of  the  secure 
kernel  in  VTL  1,  if  running. 

■ Memory  Compression  process  This  contains  the  compressed  working  set 
of  user-mode  processes,  as  described  in  Chapter  5. 

■ Session  manager  (Smss.exe). 

■ Windows  subsystem  (Csrss.exe). 

■ Session  0 initialization  (Wininit.exe). 

■ Logon  process  (Winlogon.exe). 

■ Service  Control  Manager  (Services.exe)  and  the  child  service  processes 
it  creates  such  as  the  system-supplied  generic  service-host  process 
(Svchost.exe). 

■ Local  Security  Authentication  Service  (Lsass.exe),  and  if  Credential 
Guard  is  active,  the  Isolated  Local  Security  Authentication  Server 
(Lsaiso.exe). 

To  understand  how  these  processes  are  related,  it  is  helpful  to  view  the  process 
tree — that  is,  the  parent/child  relationship  between  processes.  Seeing  which 
process  created  each  process  helps  to  understand  where  each  process  comes 
from.  Figure  2-6  shows  the  process  tree  following  a Process  Monitor  boot  trace. 
To  conduct  a boot  trace,  open  the  Process  Monitor  Options  menu  and  select 
Enable  Boot  Logging.  Then  restart  the  system,  open  Process  Monitor  again,  and 
open  the  Tools  menu  and  choose  Process  Tree  or  press  Ctrl+T.  Using  Process 
Monitor  enables  you  to  see  processes  that  have  since  exited,  indicated  by  the 
faded  icon. 
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FIGURE  2-6  The  initial  system  process  tree. 

The  next  sections  explain  the  key  system  processes  shown  in  Figure  2-6. 
Although  these  sections  briefly  indicate  the  order  of  process  startup,  Chapter  11 
in  Part  2,  contains  a detailed  description  of  the  steps  involved  in  booting  and 
starting  Windows. 

System  idle  process 

The  first  process  listed  in  Figure  2-6  is  the  Idle  process.  As  discussed  in  Chapter 
3,  processes  are  identified  by  their  image  name.  However,  this  process — as  well 
as  the  System,  Secure  System,  and  Memory  Compression  processes — isn’t 
running  a real  user-mode  image.  That  is,  there  is  no  “System  Idle  Process.exe”  in 
the  Windows  directory.  In  addition,  because  of  implementation  details,  the  name 
shown  for  this  process  differs  from  utility  to  utility.  The  Idle  process  accounts 


for  idle  time.  That’s  why  the  number  of  “threads”  in  this  “process”  is  the  number 
of  logical  processors  on  the  system.  Table  2-6  lists  several  of  the  names  given  to 
the  Idle  process  (process  ID  0).  The  Idle  process  is  explained  in  detail  in  Chapter 
3. 


Utility 

Name  for  Process  ID  0 

Task  Manager 

System  Idle  process 

Process  Status  (Pstat.exe) 

Idle  process 

Process  Explorer  (Frocexp.exe) 

System  Idle  process 

Task  List  (Tasklist.exe) 

System  Idle  p'ocess 

Tlist  (Tlist.exei 

System  process 

TABLE  2-6  Names  for  process  ID  0 in  various  utilities 

Now  let’s  look  at  system  threads  and  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  system 
processes  that  are  mnning  real  images. 

System  process  and  system  threads 

The  System  process  (process  ID  4)  is  the  home  for  a special  kind  of  thread  that 
mns  only  in  kernel  mode:  a kernel-mode  system  thread.  System  threads  have  all 
the  attributes  and  contexts  of  regular  user-mode  threads  such  as  a hardware 
context,  priority,  and  so  on,  but  differ  in  that  they  mn  only  in  kernel-mode 
executing  code  loaded  in  system  space,  whether  that  is  in  Ntoskrnl.exe  or  in  any 
other  loaded  device  driver.  In  addition,  system  threads  don’t  have  a user  process 
address  space  and  hence  must  allocate  any  dynamic  storage  from  OS  memory 
heaps,  such  as  a paged  or  non-paged  pool. 


Note 


On  Windows  10  Version  1511,  Task  Manager  calls  the  System  process 
System  and  Compressed  Memory.  This  is  because  of  a new  feature  in 
Windows  10  that  compresses  memory  to  save  more  process  information  in 
memory  rather  than  page  it  out  to  disk.  This  mechanism  is  further 
described  in  Chapter  5.  Just  remember  that  the  term  System  process  refers 
to  this  one,  no  matter  the  exact  name  displayed  by  this  tool  or  another. 
Windows  10  Version  1607  and  Server  2016  revert  the  name  of  the  System 
process  to  System.  This  is  because  a new  process  called  Memory 


Compression  is  used  for  compressing  memory.  Chapter  5 discusses  this 
process  in  more  detail. 
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System  threads  are  created  by  the  PsCreateSystemThread  or 
IoCreateSystemThread  functions,  both  documented  in  the  WDK.  These 
threads  can  be  called  only  from  kernel  mode.  Windows,  as  well  as  various 
device  drivers,  create  system  threads  during  system  initialization  to  perform 
operations  that  require  thread  context,  such  as  issuing  and  waiting  for  I/Os  or 
other  objects  or  polling  a device.  For  example,  the  memory  manager  uses  system 
threads  to  implement  such  functions  as  writing  dirty  pages  to  the  page  file  or 
mapped  files,  swapping  processes  in  and  out  of  memory,  and  so  forth.  The  kernel 
creates  a system  thread  called  the  balance  set  manager  that  wakes  up  once  per 
second  to  possibly  initiate  various  scheduling  and  memory-management  related 
events.  The  cache  manager  also  uses  system  threads  to  implement  both  read- 
ahead  and  write-behind  I/Os.  The  file  server  device  driver  (Srv2.sys)  uses 
system  threads  to  respond  to  network  I/O  requests  for  file  data  on  disk  partitions 
shared  to  the  network.  Even  the  floppy  driver  has  a system  thread  to  poll  the 
floppy  device.  (Polling  is  more  efficient  in  this  case  because  an  interrupt-driven 
floppy  driver  consumes  a large  amount  of  system  resources.)  Further  information 
on  specific  system  threads  is  included  in  the  chapters  in  which  the  corresponding 
component  is  described. 

By  default,  system  threads  are  owned  by  the  System  process,  but  a device 
driver  can  create  a system  thread  in  any  process.  For  example,  the  Windows 
subsystem  device  driver  (Win32k.sys)  creates  a system  thread  inside  the 
Canonical  Display  Driver  (Cdd.dll)  part  of  the  Windows  subsystem  process 
(Csrss.exe)  so  that  it  can  easily  access  data  in  the  user-mode  address  space  of 
that  process. 

When  you’re  troubleshooting  or  going  through  a system  analysis,  it’s  useful  to 
be  able  to  map  the  execution  of  individual  system  threads  back  to  the  driver  or 
even  to  the  subroutine  that  contains  the  code.  For  example,  on  a heavily  loaded 
file  server,  the  System  process  will  likely  consume  considerable  CPU  time.  But 
knowing  that  when  the  System  process  is  running,  “some  system  thread”  is 
mnning  isn’t  enough  to  determine  which  device  driver  or  OS  component  is 
mnning. 

So  if  threads  in  the  System  process  are  running,  first  determine  which  ones  are 
mnning  (for  example,  with  the  Performance  Monitor  or  Process  Explorer  tools). 
Once  you  find  the  thread  (or  threads)  that  is  running,  look  up  in  which  driver  the 


system  thread  began  execution.  This  at  least  tells  you  which  driver  likely  created 
the  thread.  For  example,  in  Process  Explorer,  right-click  the  System  process  and 
select  Properties.  Then,  in  the  Threads  tab,  click  the  CPU  column  header  to 
view  the  most  active  thread  at  the  top.  Select  this  thread  and  click  the  Module 
button  to  see  the  file  from  which  the  code  on  the  top  of  stack  is  running.  Because 
the  System  process  is  protected  in  recent  versions  of  Windows,  Process  Explorer 
is  unable  to  show  a call  stack. 

Secure  System  process 

The  Secure  System  process  (variable  process  ID)  is  technically  the  home  of  the 
VTL  1 secure  kernel  address  space,  handles,  and  system  threads.  That  being  said, 
because  scheduling,  object  management,  and  memory  management  are  owned 
by  the  VTL  0 kernel,  no  such  actual  entities  will  be  associated  with  this  process. 
Its  only  real  use  is  to  provide  a visual  indicator  to  users  (for  example,  in  tools 
such  as  Task  Manager  and  Process  Explorer)  that  VBS  is  currently  active 
(providing  at  least  one  of  the  features  that  leverages  it). 

Memory  Compression  process 

The  Memory  Compression  process  uses  its  user-mode  address  space  to  store  the 
compressed  pages  of  memory  that  correspond  to  standby  memory  that’s  been 
evicted  from  the  working  sets  of  certain  processes,  as  described  in  Chapter  5. 
Unlike  the  Secure  System  process,  the  Memory  Compression  process  does 
actually  host  a number  of  system  threads,  usually  seen  as 
SmKmS  toreHelperWorker  and  SmS  tReadThread.  Both  of  these  belong 
to  the  Store  Manager  that  manages  memory  compression. 

Additionally,  unlike  the  other  System  processes  in  this  list,  this  process 
actually  stores  its  memory  in  the  user-mode  address  space.  This  means  it  is 
subject  to  working  set  trimming  and  will  potentially  have  large  visible  memory 
usage  in  system-monitoring  tools.  In  fact,  if  you  view  the  Performance  tab  in 
Task  Manager,  which  now  shows  both  in-use  and  compressed  memory,  you 
should  see  that  the  size  of  the  Memory  Compression  process’s  working  set  is 
equal  to  the  amount  of  compressed  memory. 

Session  Manager 

The  Session  Manager  (%SystemRoot%\System32\Smss.exe)  is  the  first  user- 
mode process  created  in  the  system.  The  kernel-mode  system  thread  that 
performs  the  final  phase  of  the  initialization  of  the  executive  and  kernel  creates 
this  process.  It  is  created  as  a Protected  Process  Light  (PPL),  as  described  in 
Chapter  3. 


When  Smss.exe  starts,  it  checks  whether  it  is  the  first  instance  (the  master 
Smss.exe)  or  an  instance  of  itself  that  the  master  Smss.exe  launched  to  create  a 
session.  If  command-line  arguments  are  present,  it  is  the  latter.  By  creating 
multiple  instances  of  itself  during  boot-up  and  Terminal  Services  session 
creation,  Smss.exe  can  create  multiple  sessions  at  the  same  time — as  many  as 
four  concurrent  sessions,  plus  one  more  for  each  extra  CPU  beyond  one.  This 
ability  enhances  logon  performance  on  Terminal  Server  systems  where  multiple 
users  connect  at  the  same  time.  Once  a session  finishes  initializing,  the  copy  of 
Smss.exe  terminates.  As  a result,  only  the  initial  Smss.exe  process  remains 
active.  (For  a description  of  Terminal  Services,  see  the  section  “Terminal 
Services  and  multiple  sessions”  in  Chapter  1.) 

The  master  Smss.exe  performs  the  following  one-time  initialization  steps: 

1 It  marks  the  process  and  the  initial  thread  as  critical.  If  a process  or  thread 
marked  critical  exits  for  any  reason,  Windows  crashes.  See  Chapter  3 for 
more  information. 

2 It  causes  the  process  to  treat  certain  errors  as  critical,  such  as  invalid 
handle  usage  and  heap  corruption,  and  enables  the  Disable  Dynamic  Code 
Execution  process  mitigation. 

3 It  increases  the  process  base  priority  to  11. 

4 If  the  system  supports  hot  processor  add,  it  enables  automatic  processor 
affinity  updates.  That  way,  if  new  processors  are  added,  new  sessions  will 
take  advantage  of  the  new  processors.  For  more  information  about 
dynamic  processor  additions,  see  Chapter  4. 

5 It  initializes  a thread  pool  to  handle  ALPC  commands  and  other  work 
items. 

6 It  creates  an  ALPC  port  named  \SmApiPort  to  receive  commands. 

7 It  initializes  a local  copy  of  the  NUMA  topology  of  the  system. 

8 It  creates  a mutex  named  PendingRenameMutex  to  synchronize  file- 
rename  operations. 

9 It  creates  the  initial  process  environment  block  and  updates  the  Safe 
Mode  variable  if  needed. 

10.  Based  on  the  ProtectionMode  value  in  the 

HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager  key,  it 
creates  the  security  descriptors  that  will  be  used  for  various  system 
resources. 


11.  Based  on  the  Obj  ectDi rectories  value  in  the 

HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager  key,  it 
creates  the  object  manager  directories  that  are  described,  such  as  \RPC 
Control  and  \Windows.  It  also  saves  the  programs  listed  under  the  values 
BootExecute,  BootExecuteNoPnpSync,  and  SetupExecute. 

12  It  saves  the  program  path  listed  in  the  SO  Initial  Command  value  under 
the  HKLM\SYSTEM\  CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager  key. 

13  It  reads  the  NumberOf  Initial  Sessions  value  from  the 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager  key,  but 
ignores  it  if  the  system  is  in  manufacturing  mode. 

14  It  reads  the  file  rename  operations  listed  under  the 
PendingFileRenameOperations  and 
PendingFileRenameOperations2  values  from  the 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager  key. 

15  It  reads  the  values  of  the  AllowProtectedRenames, 
ClearTempFiles,  TempFileDirectory,  and 
DisableWpbt Execution  values  in  the 

HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager  key. 

16  It  reads  the  list  of  DLLs  in  the  ExcludeFromKnownDllLis  t value 
found  under  the  HKLM\SYSTEM\  CurrentControlSet\Control\Session 
Manager  key. 

17  It  reads  the  paging  file  information  stored  in  the 

HKLM\S Y STEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\Memory 
Management  key,  such  as  the  PagingFiles  and 
Exis tingPageFi les  list  values  and  the  Pagef  ileOnOsVolume 
and  Wai  tForPagingFiles  configuration  values. 

18  It  reads  and  saves  the  values  stored  in  the 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\  DOS 
Devices  key. 

19  It  reads  and  saves  the  KnownDl  1 s value  list  stored  in  the 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager  key. 

20  It  creates  system-wide  environment  variables  as  defined  in 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session 
Manager\Environment. 

21  It  creates  the  YKnownDlls  directory,  as  well  as  \KnownDlls32  on  64-bit 


systems  with  WoW64. 

22  It  creates  symbolic  links  for  devices  defined  in 

HKLM\S Y STEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\DOS 
Devices  under  the  \Global??  directory  in  the  object  manager  namespace. 

23  It  creates  a root  \Sessions  directory  in  the  object  manager  namespace. 

24  It  creates  protected  mailslot  and  named  pipe  prefixes  to  protect  service 
applications  from  spoofing  attacks  that  could  occur  if  a malicious  user- 
mode application  executes  before  a service  does. 

25  It  runs  the  programs  part  of  the  BootExecute  and 
BootExecuteNoPnpSync  lists  parsed  earlier.  (The  default  is 
Autochk.exe,  which  performs  a disk  check.) 

26  It  initializes  the  rest  of  the  registry  (HKLM  software,  SAM,  and  security 
hives). 

27.  Unless  disabled  by  the  registry,  it  executes  the  Windows  Platform  Binary 
Table  (WPBT)  binary  registered  in  the  respective  ACPI  table.  This  is  often 
used  by  anti-theft  vendors  to  force  the  execution  of  a very  early  native 
Windows  binary  that  can  call  home  or  set  up  other  services  for  execution, 
even  on  a freshly  installed  system.  These  processes  must  link  with  Ntdll.dll 
only  (that  is,  belong  to  the  native  subsystem). 

28  It  processes  pending  file  renames  as  specified  in  the  registry  keys  seen 
earlier  unless  this  is  a Windows  Recovery  Environment  boot. 

29  It  initializes  paging  file(s)  and  dedicated  dump  file  information  based  on 
the  HKLM\System\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\Memory 
Management  and  HKLM\System\CurrentControlSet\Control\CrashControl 
keys. 

30  It  checks  the  system’s  compatibility  with  memory  cooling  technology, 
used  on  NUMA  systems. 

31  It  saves  the  old  paging  file,  creates  the  dedicated  crash  dump  file,  and 
creates  new  paging  files  as  needed  based  on  previous  crash  information. 

32  It  creates  additional  dynamic  environment  variables,  such  as 
PROCESSOR_ARCHITECTURE,  PROCESSOR_LEVEL, 
PROCESSOR_IDENTIFIER,  and  PROCESSOR_REVISION,  which  are 
based  on  registry  settings  and  system  information  queried  from  the  kernel. 

33  It  runs  the  programs  in 

HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session 

Manager\S etupExecute.  The  rules  for  these  executables  are  the  same  as  for 


BootExecute  in  step  11. 

34.  It  creates  an  unnamed  section  object  that  is  shared  by  child  processes  (for 
example,  Csrss.exe)  for  information  exchanged  with  Smss.exe.  The  handle 
to  this  section  is  passed  to  child  processes  via  handle  inheritance.  For  more 
on  handle  inheritance,  see  Chapter  8 in  Part  2. 

35.  It  opens  known  DLLs  and  maps  them  as  permanent  sections  (mapped 
files)  except  those  listed  as  exclusions  in  the  earlier  registry  checks  (none 
listed  by  default). 

36.  It  creates  a thread  to  respond  to  session  create  requests. 

37.  It  creates  the  Smss.exe  instance  to  initialize  session  0 (non-interactive 
session). 

38.  It  creates  the  Smss.exe  instance  to  initialize  session  1 (interactive  session) 
and,  if  configured  in  the  registry,  creates  additional  Smss.exe  instances  for 
extra  interactive  sessions  to  prepare  itself  in  advance  for  potential  future 
user  logons.  When  Smss.exe  creates  these  instances,  it  requests  the  explicit 
creation  of  a new  session  ID  using  the 

PROCESS CREATE_NEW_SESSION  flag  in  NtCreateUserProcess 

each  time.  This  has  the  effect  of  calling  the  internal  memory  manager 
function  MiSessionCreate,  which  creates  the  required  kernel-mode 
session  data  structures  (such  as  the  Session  object)  and  sets  up  the 
Session  Space  virtual  address  range  that  is  used  by  the  kernel-mode 
part  of  the  Windows  subsystem  (Win32k.sys)  and  other  session-space 
device  drivers.  See  Chapter  5 for  more  details. 

After  these  steps  have  been  completed,  Smss.exe  waits  forever  on  the  handle 
to  the  session  0 instance  of  Csrss.exe.  Because  Csrss.exe  is  marked  as  a critical 
process  (and  is  also  a protected  process;  see  Chapter  3L  if  Csrss.exe  exits,  this 
wait  will  never  complete  because  the  system  will  crash. 

A session  startup  instance  of  Smss.exe  does  the  following: 

■ It  creates  the  subsystem  process(es)  for  the  session  (by  default,  the 
Windows  subsystem  Csrss.exe). 

■ It  creates  an  instance  of  Winlogon  (interactive  sessions)  or  the  Session  0 
Initial  Command,  which  is  Winini  t (for  session  0)  by  default  unless 
modified  by  the  registry  values  seen  in  the  preceding  steps.  See  the 
upcoming  paragraphs  for  more  information  on  these  two  processes. 

Finally,  this  intermediate  Smss.exe  process  exits,  leaving  the  subsystem 
processes  and  Winlogon  or  Wininit  as  parent-less  processes. 


Windows  initialization  process 

The  Wininit.exe  process  performs  the  following  system  initialization  functions: 

1 It  marks  itself  and  the  main  thread  critical  so  that  if  it  exits  prematurely 
and  the  system  is  booted  in  debugging  mode,  it  will  break  into  the 
debugger.  (Otherwise,  the  system  will  crash.) 

2 It  causes  the  process  to  treat  certain  errors  as  critical,  such  as  invalid 
handle  usage  and  heap  corruption. 

3 It  initializes  support  for  state  separation,  if  the  SKU  supports  it. 

4 It  creates  an  event  named  Global\FirstLogonCheck  (this  can  be 
observed  in  Process  Explorer  or  WinObj  under  the  \BaseNamedObjects 
directory)  for  use  by  Winlogon  processes  to  detect  which  Winlogon  is  first 
to  launch. 

5 It  creates  a WinlogonLogoff  event  in  the  BasedNamedObj  ects 
object  manager  directory  to  be  used  by  Winlogon  instances.  This  event  is 
signaled  (set)  when  a logoff  operation  starts. 

6 It  increases  its  own  process  base  priority  to  high  (13)  and  its  main  thread’s 
priority  to  15. 

7.  Unless  configured  otherwise  with  the  NoDebugThread  registry  value  in 
the  HKLM\Software\Microsoft\Windows  NT\CurrentVersion\Winlogon 
key,  it  creates  a periodic  timer  queue,  which  will  break  into  any  user-mode 
process  as  specified  by  the  kernel  debugger.  This  enables  remote  kernel 
debuggers  to  cause  Winlogon  to  attach  and  break  into  other  user-mode 
applications. 

8 It  sets  the  machine  name  in  the  environment  variable  COMPUTERNAME 
and  then  updates  and  configures  TCP/IP-related  information  such  as  the 
domain  name  and  host  name 

9 It  sets  the  default  profile  environment  variables  USERPROFILE, 
ALLUSERSPROFILE,  PUBLIC,  and  ProgramData. 

10.  It  creates  the  temp  directory  by  expanding  %SystemRoot%\Temp  (for 
example,  C:\Windows\Temp). 

11.  It  sets  up  font  loading  and  DWM  if  session  0 is  an  interactive  session, 
which  depends  on  the  SKU. 

12.  It  creates  the  initial  terminal,  which  is  composed  of  a window  station 
(always  named  WinstaO ) and  two  desktops  (Winlogon  and  Default)  for 
processes  to  run  on  in  session  0. 


13.  It  initializes  the  LSA  machine  encryption  key,  depending  on  whether  it’s 
stored  locally  or  if  it  must  be  entered  interactively.  See  Chapter  7 for  more 
information  on  how  local  authentication  keys  are  stored. 

14.  It  creates  the  Service  Control  Manager  (SCM  or  Services.exe).  See  the 
upcoming  paragraphs  for  a brief  description  and  Chapter  9 in  Part  2 for 
more  details. 

15.  It  starts  the  Local  Security  Authentication  Subsystem  Service  (Lsass.exe) 
and,  if  Credential  Guard  is  enabled,  the  Isolated  LSATrustlet  (Lsaiso.exe). 
This  also  requires  querying  the  VBS  provisioning  key  from  UEFI.  See 
Chapter  7 for  more  information  on  Lsass.exe  and  Lsaiso.exe. 

16.  If  Setup  is  currently  pending  (that  is,  if  this  is  the  first  boot  during  a fresh 
install  or  an  update  to  a new  major  OS  build  or  Insider  Preview),  it 
launches  the  setup  program. 

17.  It  waits  forever  for  a request  for  system  shutdown  or  for  one  of  the 
aforementioned  system  processes  to  terminate  (unless  the 
DontWatchSysProcs  registry  value  is  set  in  the  Winlogon  key 
mentioned  in  step  7).  In  either  case,  it  shuts  down  the  system. 

Service  control  manager 

Recall  that  with  Windows,  services  can  refer  to  either  a server  process  or  a 
device  driver.  This  section  deals  with  services  that  are  user-mode  processes. 
Services  are  like  Linux  daemon  processes  in  that  they  can  be  configured  to  start 
automatically  at  system  boot  time  without  requiring  an  interactive  logon.  They 
can  also  be  started  manually,  such  as  by  running  the  Services  administrative  tool, 
using  the  sc.exe  tool,  or  calling  the  Windows  StartService  function. 
Typically,  services  do  not  interact  with  the  logged-on  user,  although  there  are 
special  conditions  when  this  is  possible.  Additionally,  while  most  services  run  in 
special  service  accounts  (such  as  SYSTEM  or  LOCAL  SERVICE),  others  can 
run  with  the  same  security  context  as  logged-in  user  accounts.  (For  more,  see 
Chapter  9 in  Part  2.) 

The  Service  Control  Manager  (SCM)  is  a special  system  process  running  the 
image  %SystemRoot%\System32\Services.exe  that  is  responsible  for  starting, 
stopping,  and  interacting  with  service  processes.  It  is  also  a protected  process, 
making  it  difficult  to  tamper  with.  Service  programs  are  really  just  Windows 
images  that  call  special  Windows  functions  to  interact  with  the  SCM  to  perform 
such  actions  as  registering  the  service’s  successful  startup,  responding  to  status 
requests,  or  pausing  or  shutting  down  the  service.  Services  are  defined  in  the 


registry  under  HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Services. 

Keep  in  mind  that  services  have  three  names:  the  process  name  you  see 
mnning  on  the  system,  the  internal  name  in  the  registry,  and  the  display  name 
shown  in  the  Services  administrative  tool.  (Not  all  services  have  a display  name 
— if  a service  doesn’t  have  a display  name,  the  internal  name  is  shown.)  Services 
can  also  have  a description  field  that  further  details  what  the  service  does. 

To  map  a service  process  to  the  services  contained  in  that  process,  use  the 
1 1 i s t / s (from  Debugging  Tools  for  Windows)  or  tasklist  /svc  (built- 
in  Windows  tool)  command.  Note  that  there  isn’t  always  one-to-one  mapping 
between  service  processes  and  running  services,  however,  because  some  services 
share  a process  with  other  services.  In  the  registry,  the  Type  value  under  the 
service’s  key  indicates  whether  the  service  runs  in  its  own  process  or  shares  a 
process  with  other  services  in  the  image. 

A number  of  Windows  components  are  implemented  as  services,  such  as  the 
Print  Spooler,  Event  Log,  Task  Scheduler,  and  various  networking  components. 
For  more  details  on  services,  see  Chapter  9 in  Part  2. 


EXPERIMENT:  Listing  installed  services 

To  list  the  installed  services,  open  the  Control  Panel,  select  Administrative 
Tools,  and  select  Services.  Alternatively,  click  Start  and  run  services.msc. 
You  should  see  output  like  this: 
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To  see  the  detailed  properties  of  a service,  right-click  the  service  and  select 
Properties.  For  example,  here  are  the  properties  of  the  Windows  Update 
service: 


Windows  Update  Properties  (Local  Computer) 


X 


Notice  that  the  Path  to  Executable  field  identifies  the  program  that  contains 
this  service  and  its  command  line.  Remember  that  some  services  share  a 
process  with  other  services.  Mapping  isn’t  always  one-to-one. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  service  details  inside  service  processes 

Process  Explorer  highlights  processes  hosting  one  service  or  more.  (These 
processes  are  shaded  pink  color  by  default,  but  you  can  change  this  by 
opening  the  Options  menu  and  choosing  Configure  Colors.)  If  you 
double-click  a service-hosting  process,  you  will  see  a Services  tab  that  lists 
the  services  inside  the  process,  the  name  of  the  registry  key  that  defines  the 
service,  the  display  name  seen  by  the  administrator,  the  description  text  for 
that  service  (if  present),  and  for  Svchost.exe  services,  the  path  to  the  DLL 
that  implements  the  service.  For  example,  listing  the  services  in  one  of  the 
Svchost.exe  processes  running  under  the  System  account  appears  as 
follows: 


Winlogon,  LogonUI,  and  Userinit 

The  Windows  logon  process  (%SystemRoot%\System32\Winlogon.exe)  handles 
interactive  user  logons  and  logoffs.  Winlogon.exe  is  notified  of  a user  logon 
request  when  the  user  enters  the  secure  attention  sequence  (SAS)  keystroke 
combination.  The  default  SAS  on  Windows  is  Ctrl+Alt+Delete.  The  reason  for 
the  SAS  is  to  protect  users  from  password-capture  programs  that  simulate  the 
logon  process  because  this  keyboard  sequence  cannot  be  intercepted  by  a user- 
mode application. 

The  identification  and  authentication  aspects  of  the  logon  process  are 
implemented  through  DLLs  called  credential  providers.  The  standard  Windows 
credential  providers  implement  the  default  Windows  authentication  interfaces: 
password  and  smartcard.  Windows  10  provides  a biometric  credential  provider: 
face  recognition,  known  as  Windows  Hello.  However,  developers  can  provide 


their  own  credential  providers  to  implement  other  identification  and 
authentication  mechanisms  instead  of  the  standard  Windows  user 
name/password  method,  such  as  one  based  on  a voice  print  or  a biometric  device 
such  as  a fingerprint  reader.  Because  Winlogon.exe  is  a critical  system  process 
on  which  the  system  depends,  credential  providers  and  the  UI  to  display  the 
logon  dialog  box  run  inside  a child  process  of  Winlogon.exe  called  LogonUI.exe. 
When  Winlogon.exe  detects  the  SAS,  it  launches  this  process,  which  initializes 
the  credential  providers.  When  the  user  enters  their  credentials  (as  required  by 
the  provider)  or  dismisses  the  logon  interface,  the  LogonUI.exe  process 
terminates.  Winlogon.exe  can  also  load  additional  network  provider  DLLs  that 
need  to  perform  secondary  authentication.  This  capability  allows  multiple 
network  providers  to  gather  identification  and  authentication  information  all  at 
one  time  during  normal  logon. 

After  the  user  name  and  password  (or  another  information  bundle  as  the 
credential  provider  requires)  have  been  captured,  they  are  sent  to  the  Local 
Security  Authentication  Service  process  (Lsass.exe,  described  in  Chapter  71  to 
be  authenticated.  Lsass.exe  calls  the  appropriate  authentication  package, 
implemented  as  a DLL,  to  perform  the  actual  verification,  such  as  checking 
whether  a password  matches  what  is  stored  in  the  Active  Directory  or  the  SAM 
(the  part  of  the  registry  that  contains  the  definition  of  the  local  users  and  groups). 
If  Credential  Guard  is  enabled,  and  this  is  a domain  logon,  Lsass.exe  will 
communicate  with  the  Isolated  LSATrustlet  (Lsaiso.exe,  described  in  Chapter  7 ) 
to  obtain  the  machine  key  required  to  authenticate  the  legitimacy  of  the 
authentication  request. 

Upon  successful  authentication,  Lsass.exe  calls  a function  in  the  SRM  (for 
example,  NtCreateToken)  to  generate  an  access  token  object  that  contains 
the  user’s  security  profile.  If  User  Account  Control  (UAC)  is  used  and  the  user 
logging  on  is  a member  of  the  administrators  group  or  has  administrator 
privileges,  Lsass.exe  will  create  a second,  restricted  version  of  the  token.  This 
access  token  is  then  used  by  Winlogon  to  create  the  initial  process(es)  in  the 
user’s  session.  The  initial  process(es)  are  stored  in  the  User  ini  t registry  value 
under  the  HKLM\SOFTWARE\Microsoft\ Windows 

NT\CurrentVersion\ Winlogon  registry  key.  The  default  is  Userinit.exe,  but  there 
can  be  more  than  one  image  in  the  list. 

Userinit.exe  performs  some  initialization  of  the  user  environment,  such  as 
running  the  login  script  and  reestablishing  network  connections.  It  then  looks  in 
the  registry  at  the  Shell  value  (under  the  same  Winlogon  key  mentioned 
previously)  and  creates  a process  to  run  the  system-defined  shell  (by  default, 


Explorer.exe).  Then  Userinit  exits.  This  is  why  Explorer  is  shown  with  no 
parent.  Its  parent  has  exited,  and  as  explained  in  Chapter  1.  tlist.exe  and  Process 
Explorer  left-justify  processes  whose  parent  isn’t  running.  Another  way  of 
looking  at  it  is  that  Explorer  is  the  grandchild  of  Winlogon.exe. 

Winlogon.exe  is  active  not  only  during  user  logon  and  logoff,  but  also 
whenever  it  intercepts  the  SAS  from  the  keyboard.  For  example,  when  you  press 
Ctrl+Alt+Delete  while  logged  on,  the  Windows  Security  screen  comes  up, 
providing  the  options  to  log  off,  start  the  Task  Manager,  lock  the  workstation, 
shut  down  the  system,  and  so  forth.  Winlogon.exe  and  LogonUI.exe  are  the 
processes  that  handle  this  interaction. 

For  a complete  description  of  the  steps  involved  in  the  logon  process,  see 
Chapter  11  in  Part  2.  For  more  details  on  security  authentication,  see  Chapter  7. 
For  details  on  the  callable  functions  that  interface  with  Lsass.exe  (the  functions 
that  start  with  Lsa),  see  the  documentation  in  the  Windows  SDK. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  takes  a broad  look  at  the  overall  system  architecture  of  Windows.  It 
examines  the  key  components  of  Windows  and  shows  how  they  interrelate.  In 
the  next  chapter,  we’ll  look  in  more  detail  at  processes,  which  are  one  of  the 
most  basic  entities  in  Windows. 


Processes  and  jobs 


In  this  chapter,  we’ll  explain  the  data  structures  and  algorithms  that  deal  with 
processes  and  jobs  in  Windows.  First  we’ll  take  a general  look  at  process 
creation.  Then  we’ll  examine  the  internal  structures  that  make  up  a process.  Next 
we’ll  look  at  protected  processes  and  how  they  differ  from  non-protected  ones. 
After  that  we  outline  the  steps  involved  in  creating  a process  (and  its  initial 
thread).  The  chapter  concludes  with  a description  of  jobs. 

Because  processes  touch  so  many  components  in  Windows,  a number  of  terms 
and  data  structures  (such  as  working  sets,  threads,  objects  and  handles,  system 
memory  heaps,  and  so  on)  are  referred  to  in  this  chapter  but  are  explained  in 
detail  elsewhere  in  the  book.  To  fully  understand  this  chapter,  you  need  to  be 
familiar  with  the  terms  and  concepts  explained  in  Chapter  1.  “Concepts  and 
tools.”  and  Chapter  2.  “System  architecture.”  such  as  the  difference  between  a 
process  and  a thread,  the  Windows  virtual  address  space  layout,  and  the 
difference  between  user  mode  and  kernel  mode. 

Creating  a process 

The  Windows  API  provides  several  functions  for  creating  processes.  The 
simplest  is  CreateProcess,  which  attempts  to  create  a process  with  the  same 
access  token  as  the  creating  process.  If  a different  token  is  required, 
CreateProcessAsUser  can  be  used,  which  accepts  an  extra  argument  (the 
first) — a handle  to  a token  object  that  was  already  somehow  obtained  (for 
example,  by  calling  the  LogonUser  function). 

Other  process  creation  functions  include  CreateProcessWi  thTokenW 
and  CreateProcessWi thLogonW  (both  part  of  advapi32.Dll). 
CreateProcessWi  thTokenW  is  similar  to  CreateProcessAsUser,  but 
the  two  differ  in  the  privileges  required  for  the  caller.  (Check  the  Windows  SDK 
documentation  for  the  specifics.)  CreateProcessWi  thLogonW  is  a handy 
shortcut  to  log  on  with  a given  user’s  credentials  and  create  a process  with  the 
obtained  token  in  one  stroke.  Both  call  the  Secondary  Logon  service 
(seclogon.dll,  hosted  in  a SvcHost.Exe)  by  making  a Remote  Procedure  Call 
(RPC)  to  do  the  actual  process  creation.  SecLogon  executes  the  call  in  its 
internal  SlrCreateProcessWi  thLogon  function,  and  if  all  goes  well, 
eventually  calls  CreateProcessAsUser.  The  SecLogon  service  is 
configured  by  default  to  start  manually,  so  the  first  time 


CreateProcessWi thTokenW  or  CreateProcessWi thLogonW  is 
called,  the  service  is  started.  If  the  service  fails  to  start  (for  example,  an 
administrator  can  configure  the  service  to  be  disabled),  these  functions  will  fail. 
The  runas  command-line  utility,  which  you  may  be  familiar  with,  makes  use  of 
these  functions. 

Figure  3-1  shows  the  call  graph  described  above. 


Creating  Process  SvcHost.Exe 


FIGURE  3-1  Process  creation  functions.  Functions  marked  with  dotted  boxes 

are  internal. 

All  the  above  documented  functions  expect  a proper  Portable  Executable  (PE) 
file  (although  the  EXE  extension  is  not  strictly  required),  batch  file,  or  16-bit 
COM  application.  Beyond  that,  they  have  no  knowledge  of  how  to  connect  files 
with  certain  extensions  (for  example,  .txt)  to  an  executable  (for  example, 
Notepad).  This  is  something  that  is  provided  by  the  Windows  Shell,  in  functions 
such  as  She  11  Execute  and  ShellExecuteEx.  These  functions  can  accept 
any  file  (not  just  executables)  and  try  to  locate  the  executable  to  run  based  on  the 
file  extensions  and  the  registry  settings  at  HKEY_CLASSES_  ROOT.  (See 
Chapter  9,  “Management  mechanisms,”  in  Windows  Internals  Part  2 for  more  on 
this.)  Eventually,  ShellExecute(Ex)  calls  CreateProcess  with  a proper 
executable  and  appends  appropriate  arguments  on  the  command  line  to  achieve 
the  user’s  intention  (such  as  editing  a TXT  file  by  appending  the  file  name  to 
Notepad.exe). 

Ultimately,  all  these  execution  paths  lead  to  a common  internal  function, 
CreateProcess  Internal,  which  starts  the  actual  work  of  creating  a user- 
mode Windows  process.  Eventually  (if  all  goes  well), 

CreateProcessInternal  calls  NtCreateUserProcess  in  Ntdll.dll  to 
make  the  transition  to  kernel  mode  and  continue  the  kernel-mode  part  of  process 


creation  in  the  function  with  the  same  name  (NtCreateUserProcess),  part 
of  the  Executive. 

CreateProcess*  functions  arguments 

It’s  worthwhile  to  discuss  the  arguments  to  the  CreateProcess*  family  of 
functions,  some  of  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  section  on  the  flow  of 
CreateProcess.  A process  created  from  user  mode  is  always  created  with 
one  thread  within  it.  This  is  the  thread  that  eventually  will  execute  the  main 
function  of  the  executable.  Here  are  the  important  arguments  to  the 
CreateProcess*  functions: 

■ For  CreateProcessAsUser  and  CreateProcessWi thTokenW, 
the  token  handle  under  which  the  new  process  should  execute.  Similarly, 
for  CreateProcessWi  thLogonW,  the  username,  domain  and 
password  are  required. 

■ The  executable  path  and  command-line  arguments. 

■ Optional  security  attributes  applied  to  the  new  process  and  thread  object 
that’s  about  to  be  created. 

■ A Boolean  flag  indicating  whether  all  handles  in  the  current  (creating) 
process  that  are  marked  inheritable  should  be  inherited  (copied)  to  the  new 
process.  (See  Chapter  8,  “System  mechanisms,”  in  Part  2 for  more  on 
handles  and  handle  inheritance.) 

■ Various  flags  that  affect  process  creation.  Here  are  some  examples.  (Check 
the  Windows  SDK  documentation  for  a complete  list.) 

• CREATE_SUS  PENDED  This  creates  the  initial  thread  of  the  new 
process  in  the  suspended  state.  A later  call  to  ResumeThread  will 
cause  the  thread  to  begin  execution. 

• DEBUG_PROCESS  The  creating  process  is  declaring  itself  to  be  a 
debugger,  creating  the  new  process  under  its  control. 

• EXTENDED_S T ARTUP  INFO_PRE  S ENT  The  extended 
STARTUP  I NFOEX  structure  is  provided  instead  of  STARTUP  INFO 
(described  below). 

■ An  optional  environment  block  for  the  new  process  (specifying 
environment  variables).  If  not  specified,  it  will  be  inherited  from  the 
creating  process. 

■ An  optional  current  directory  for  the  new  process.  (If  not  specified,  it  uses 


the  one  from  the  creating  process.)  The  created  process  can  later  call 
SetCurrentDirectory  to  set  a different  one.  The  current  directory  of 
a process  is  used  in  various  non-full  path  searches  (such  as  when  loading  a 
DLL  with  a filename  only). 

■ A STARTUP  INFO  or  STARTUP  I NFOEX  structure  that  provides  more 
configuration  for  process  creation.  STARTUP INFOEX  contains  an 
additional  opaque  field  that  represents  a set  of  process  and  thread  attributes 
that  are  essentially  an  array  of  key/value  pairs.  These  attributes  are  filled 
by  calling  UpdateProcThreadAttributes  once  for  each  attribute 
that’s  needed.  Some  of  these  attributes  are  undocumented  and  used 
internally,  such  as  when  creating  store  apps,  as  described  in  the  next 
section. 

■ A PROCESS INFORMATION  structure  that  is  the  output  of  a successful 

process  creation.  This  structure  holds  the  new  unique  process  ID,  the  new 
unique  thread  ID,  a handle  to  the  new  process  and  a handle  to  the  new 
thread.  The  handles  are  useful  for  the  creating  process  if  it  wants  to 
somehow  manipulate  the  new  process  or  thread  in  some  way  after  creation. 

Creating  Windows  modern  processes 

Chapter  1 described  the  new  types  of  applications  available  starting  from 
Windows  8 and  Windows  Server  2012.  The  names  of  these  apps  have  changed 
over  time,  but  we’ll  refer  to  them  as  modern  apps,  UWP  apps,  or  immersive 
processes,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  classic,  also  known  as  desktop, 
applications. 

Creating  a modern  application  process  requires  more  than  just  calling 
CreateProcess  with  the  correct  executable  path.  There  are  some  required 
command-line  arguments.  Yet  another  requirement  is  adding  an  undocumented 
process  attribute  (using  UpdateProcThreadAttribute)  with  a key  named 
PROC_THREAD_ATTRIBUTE_PACKAGE_FULL_NAME  with  the  value  set  to 
the  full  store  app  package  name.  Although  this  attribute  is  undocumented,  there 
are  other  ways  (from  an  API  perspective)  to  execute  a store  app.  For  example, 
the  Windows  API  includes  a COM  interface  called 

IApplicationActivationManager  that  is  implemented  by  a COM  class 
with  a CLSID  named  CLSID_ApplicationActivationManager.  One  of 
the  methods  in  the  interface  is  ActivateApplication,  which  can  be  used 
to  launch  a store  app  after  obtaining  something  known  as  AppUserModelld  from 
the  store  app  full  package  name  by  calling  GetPackageApplicationlds. 


(See  the  Windows  SDK  for  more  information  on  these  APIs.) 

Package  names  and  the  way  a store  app  is  typically  created,  from  a user 
tapping  on  a modern  app  tile,  eventually  leading  to  CreateProcess,  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  9 in  Part  2. 

Creating  other  kinds  of  processes 

Although  Windows  applications  launch  either  classic  or  modern  applications,  the 
Executive  includes  support  for  additional  kinds  of  processes  that  must  be  started 
by  bypassing  the  Windows  API,  such  as  native  processes,  minimal  processes,  or 
Pico  processes.  For  example,  we  described  in  Chapter  2 the  existence  of  Smss, 
the  Session  Manager,  which  is  an  example  of  a native  image.  Since  it  is  created 
directly  by  the  kernel,  it  obviously  does  not  use  the  CreateProcess  API,  but 
instead  calls  directly  into  NtCreateUserProcess.  Similarly,  when  Smss 
creates  Autochk  (the  check  disk  utility)  or  Csrss  (the  Windows  subsystem 
process),  the  Windows  API  is  also  not  available,  and 

NtCreateUserProcess  must  be  used.  Additionally,  native  processes  cannot 
be  created  from  Windows  applications,  as  the  CreateProcess  Internal 
function  will  reject  images  with  the  native  subsystem  image  type.  To  alleviate 
these  complications,  the  native  library,  Ntdll.dll,  includes  an  exported  helper 
function  called  RtlCreateUserProcess,  providing  a simpler  wrapper 
around  NtCreateUserProcess. 

As  its  name  suggests,  NtCreateUserProcess  is  used  for  the  creation  of 
user-mode  processes.  However,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  2.  Windows  also  includes 
a number  of  kernel-mode  processes,  such  as  the  System  process  and  the  Memory 
Compression  processes  (which  are  minimal  processes),  plus  the  possibility  of 
Pico  processes  managed  by  a provider  such  as  the  Windows  Subsystem  for 
Linux.  The  creation  of  such  processes  is  instead  provided  by  the 
NtCreateProcessEx  system  call,  with  certain  capabilities  reserved  solely 
for  kernel-mode  callers  (such  as  the  creation  of  minimal  processes). 

Finally,  Pico  providers  call  a helper  function,  which  takes  care  of  both 
creating  the  minimal  process  as  well  as  initializing  its  Pico  provider  context 
— PspCreatePicoProcess.  This  function  is  not  exported,  and  is  only 
available  to  Pico  providers  through  their  special  interface. 

As  we’ll  see  in  the  flow  section  later  in  this  chapter,  although 
NtCreateProcessEx  and  NtCreate-UserProcess  are  different  system 
calls,  the  same  internal  routines  are  used  to  perform  the  work: 


PspAllocateProcess  and  PspInsertProcess.  All  the  possible  ways 
we’ve  enumerated  so  far  to  create  a process,  and  any  ways  you  can  imagine, 
from  a WMI  Power  Shell  cmdlet  to  a kernel  driver,  will  end  up  there. 

Process  internals 

This  section  describes  the  key  Windows  process  data  structures  maintained  by 
various  parts  of  the  system  and  describes  different  ways  and  tools  to  examine 
this  data. 

Each  Windows  process  is  represented  by  an  executive  process  (EPROCESS) 
structure.  Besides  containing  many  attributes  relating  to  a process,  an 
EPROCESS  contains  and  points  to  a number  of  other  related  data  structures.  For 
example,  each  process  has  one  or  more  threads,  each  represented  by  an  executive 
thread  (ETHREAD)  structure.  (Thread  data  structures  are  explained  in  Chapter  4. 
“Threads”.! 

The  EPROCESS  and  most  of  its  related  data  structures  exist  in  system  address 
space.  One  exception  is  the  Process  Environment  Block  (PEB),  which  exists  in 
the  process  (user)  address  space  (because  it  contains  information  accessed  by 
user-mode  code).  Additionally,  some  of  the  process  data  structures  used  in 
memory  management,  such  as  the  working  set  list,  are  valid  only  within  the 
context  of  the  current  process,  because  they  are  stored  in  process-specific  system 
space.  (See  Chapter  5.  “Memory  management.”  for  more  information  on  process 
address  space.) 

For  each  process  that  is  executing  a Windows  program,  the  Windows 
subsystem  process  (Csrss)  maintains  a parallel  structure  called  the 
CSR_PROCESS.  Additionally,  the  kernel-mode  part  of  the  Windows  subsystem 
(Win32k.sys)  maintains  a per-process  data  structure,  W3 2 PROCESS,  which  is 
created  the  first  time  a thread  calls  a Windows  USER  or  GDI  function  that  is 
implemented  in  kernel  mode.  This  happens  as  soon  as  the  User32.dll  library  is 
loaded.  Typical  functions  that  cause  this  library  to  be  loaded  are 
CreateWindow(Ex)  and  GetMessage. 

Since  the  kernel-mode  Windows  subsystem  makes  heavy  use  of  DirectX- 
based  hardware  accelerated  graphics,  the  Graphics  Device  Interface  (GDI) 
component  infrastructure  causes  the  DirectX  Graphics  Kernel  (Dxgkrnl.sys)  to 
initialize  a structure  of  its  own,  DXGPROCESS.  This  structure  contains 
information  for  DirectX  objects  (surfaces,  shaders,  etc.)  and  the  GPGPU-related 
counters  and  policy  settings  for  both  computational  and  memory  management- 


related  scheduling. 

Except  for  the  idle  process,  every  EPROCESS  structure  is  encapsulated  as  a 
process  object  by  the  executive  object  manager  (described  in  Chapter  8 in  Part 
2).  Because  processes  are  not  named  objects,  they  are  not  visible  in  the  WinObj 
tool  (from  Sysinternals).  You  can,  however,  see  the  Type  object  called  Process  in 
the  \ObjectTypes  directory  (in  WinObj).  A handle  to  a process  provides,  through 
use  of  the  process-related  APIs,  access  to  some  of  the  data  in  the  EPROCESS 
structure  and  in  some  of  its  associated  structures. 

Many  other  drivers  and  system  components,  by  registering  process-creation 
notifications,  can  choose  to  create  their  own  data  structures  to  track  information 
they  store  on  a per-process  basis.  (The  executive  functions 
PsSetCreateProcessNotifyRoutine (Ex,  Ex2)  allow  this  and  are 
documented  in  the  WDK.)  When  one  discusses  the  overhead  of  a process,  the 
size  of  such  data  structures  must  often  be  taken  into  consideration,  although  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  number.  Additionally,  some  of  these 
functions  allow  such  components  to  disallow,  or  block,  the  creation  of  processes. 
This  provides  anti-malware  vendors  with  an  architectural  way  to  add  security 
enhancements  to  the  operating  system,  either  through  hash-based  blacklisting  or 
other  techniques. 

First  let’s  focus  on  the  Process  object.  Figure  3-2  shows  the  key  fields  in  an 
EPROCESS  structure. 
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FIGURE  3-2  Important  fields  of  the  executive  process  structure. 

Similar  to  the  way  the  kernel’s  APIs  and  components  are  divided  into  isolated 
and  layered  modules  with  their  own  naming  conventions,  the  data  structures  for 
a process  follow  a similar  design.  As  shown  in  Figure  3-2.  the  first  member  of 
the  executive  process  structure  is  called  Pcb  ( Process  Control  Block).  It  is  a 
structure  of  type  KPROCESS,  for  kernel  process.  Although  routines  in  the 
executive  store  information  in  the  EPROCESS,  the  dispatcher,  scheduler,  and 
interrupt/time  accounting  code — being  part  of  the  operating  system  kernel — use 
the  KPROCESS  instead.  This  allows  a layer  of  abstraction  to  exist  between  the 
executive’s  high-level  functionality  and  its  underlying  low-level  implementation 
of  certain  functions,  and  helps  prevent  unwanted  dependencies  between  the 
layers.  Figure  3-3  shows  the  key  fields  in  a KPROCESS  structure. 


FIGURE  3-3  Important  fields  of  the  kernel  process  structure. 


EXPERIMENT:  Displaying  the  format  of  an  EPROCESS  structure 

For  a list  of  the  fields  that  make  up  an  EPROCESS  structure  and  their 
offsets  in  hexadecimal,  type  dt  nt!_eprocess  in  the  kernel  debugger.  (See 
Chapter  1 for  more  information  on  the  kernel  debugger  and  how  to  perform 
kernel  debugging  on  the  local  system.)  The  output  (truncated  for  the  sake  of 
space)  on  a 64-bit  Windows  10  system  looks  like  this: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dt  nt!_eprocess 


+0x000 

Pcb 

KPROCESS 

+0x2d8 

ProcessLock 

EX_PUSH_LOCK 

+0x2e0 

RundownProtect 

E X_RUND  OWN_RE  F 

+0x2e8 

UniqueProcessId 

Ptr64 

Void 

+0x2f 0 

ActiveProcessLinks  : _LIST_ENTRY 

+0x3a8 

Win32Process 

Ptr64 

Void 

+0x3b0 

Job 

Ptr64 

E JOB 

+0x418 

Obj  ectTable 

Ptr64 

HANDLE TABLE 

+0x420 

DebugPort 

Ptr64 

Void 

+0x428 

WoW64Process 

Ptr64 

EWOW6 4 PROCESS 

+0x758  SharedCommi tCharge  : Uint8B 

+0x760  SharedCommi tLock  : _EX_PUSH_LOCK 

+0x768  SharedCommi tLinks  : _LIST_ENTRY 

+0x778  AllowedCpuSets  : Uint8B 

+0x780  Def aul tCpuSets  : Uint8B 

+0x778  AllowedCpuSetsIndirect  : Ptr64  Uint8B 

+0x780  Def aul tCpuSetsIndirect  : Ptr64  Uint8B 


The  first  member  of  this  structure  (Pcb)  is  an  embedded  structure  of  type 
KPROCESS.  This  is  where  scheduling  and  time-accounting  data  is  stored.  You 
can  display  the  format  of  the  kernel  process  structure  in  the  same  way  as  the 
EPROCESS: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dt  nt!_kprocess 

+0x000  Header  : 
+0x018  Prof ileListHead  : 
+0x028  DirectoryTableBase 
+0x030  ThreadLis tHead  : 
+0x040  ProcessLock  : 


_DISPATCHER_HEADER 
_LIST_ENTRY 
: Uint8B 
_LIST_ENTRY 
Uint4B 


+0x26c  KernelTime  : Uint4B 

+0x270  UserTime  : Uint4B 

+0x274  LdtFreeSelectorHint  : Uint2B 
+0x276  LdtTableLength  : Uint2B 
+ 0x278  LdtSystemDe scrip tor  : _KGDTENTRY 6 4 
+0x288  LdtBaseAddress  : Ptr64  Void 

+0x290  Ldt Process Lock  : _FAST_MUTEX 

+0x2c8  Ins trumentationCallback  : Ptr64  Void 
+0x2d0  SecurePid  : Uint8B 


The  dt  command  also  enables  you  to  view  the  specific  contents  of  one  field 
or  multiple  fields  by  typing  their  names  following  the  structure  name.  For 
example,  typing  dt  nt!_eprocess  UniqueProcessId  displays  the  process  ID 
field.  In  the  case  of  a field  that  represents  a structure — such  as  the  Pcb  field 
of  EPROCESS,  which  contains  the  KPROCESS  substructure — adding  a period 
after  the  field  name  will  cause  the  debugger  to  display  the  substructure.  For 


example,  an  alternative  way  to  see  the  KPROCESS  is  to  type  dt  nt!_eprocess 
Pcb.  You  can  continue  to  recurse  this  way  by  adding  more  field  names  (within 
KPROCESS)  and  so  on.  Finally,  the  -r  switch  of  the  dt  command  allows  you 
to  recurse  through  all  the  substructures.  Adding  a number  after  the  switch 
controls  the  depth  of  recursion  the  command  will  follow. 

The  dt  command  used  as  shown  earlier  shows  the  format  of  the  selected 
structure,  not  the  contents  of  any  particular  instance  of  that  structure  type.  To 
show  an  instance  of  an  actual  process,  you  can  specify  the  address  of  an 
E PRO  CESS  structure  as  an  argument  to  the  dt  command.  You  can  get  the 
addresses  of  almost  all  of  the  EPROCESS  structures  in  the  system  by  using  the 
! process  0 0 command  (the  exception  being  the  system  idle  process). 
Because  the  KPROCESS  is  the  first  thing  in  the  EPROCESS,  the  address  of  an 
EPROCESS  will  also  work  as  the  address  of  a KPROCESS  with  dt 
_kprocess. 


EXPERIMENT:  Using  the  kernel  debugger  Iprocess  command 

The  kernel  debugger  ! process  command  displays  a subset  of  the 
information  in  a process  object  and  its  associated  structures.  This  output  is 
arranged  in  two  parts  for  each  process.  First  you  see  the  information  about 
the  process,  as  shown  here.  When  you  don’t  specify  a process  address  or 
ID,  ! process  lists  information  for  the  process  owning  the  thread 
currently  running  on  CPU  0,  which  will  be  WinDbg  itself  (or  livekd  if 
it’s  used  in  lieu  of  WinDbg)  on  a single-processor  system. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  Iprocess 

PROCESS  f f f f e0011c3243c0 

Sessionld:  2 Cid:  0e38  Peb : 

5f2flde000  ParentCid:  0f08 

DirBase:  38b3e000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f c000a2b22200  HandleCount:  <Data  Not  Accessible> 
Image:  windbg.exe 

VadRoot  f f f f e0011badae60  Vads  117  Clone  0 Private 
3563.  Modified  228.  Locked  1. 

DeviceMap  f f f f c000984e4330 
Token 


ffffc000al3f39a 


ElapsedTime 

UserTime 

KernelTime 

QuotaPoolUsage [PagedPool] 
QuotaPoolUsage [NonPagedPool] 
Working  Set  Sizes  (now, min, max) 
(38876KB,  200KB,  1380KB) 
PeakWorkingSetSize 
VirtualSize 
PeakVirtualSize 
PageFaul tCount 
MemoryPriori ty 
BasePriori ty 
Commi tCharge 
Job 


00:00:20. 772 
00:00:00. 000 
00  : 00  : 00 . 015 
299512 
16240 

(9719,  50,  345) 
9947 

2097319  Mb 
2097321  Mb 
13603 

FOREGROUND 

8 

3994 

ffffeOOl lb 85369 


After  the  basic  process  output  comes  a list  of  the  threads  in  the  process.  That 
output  is  explained  in  the  “Experiment:  Using  the  kernel  debugger  Ithread 
command”  section  in  Chapter  4. 

Other  commands  that  display  process  information  include  ! handle,  which 
dumps  the  process  handle  table  (described  in  more  detail  in  the  section  “Object 
handles  and  the  process  handle  table”  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2).  Process  and 
thread  security  structures  are  described  in  Chapter  7.  “Security.” 

Note  that  the  output  gives  the  address  of  the  PEB.  You  can  use  this  with  the 
! peb  command  shown  in  the  next  experiment  to  see  a friendly  view  of  the 
PEB  of  an  arbitrary  process  or  you  can  use  the  regular  dt  command  with  the 

PEB  structure.  However,  because  the  PEB  is  in  the  user-mode  address  space, 

it  is  valid  only  within  the  context  of  its  own  process.  To  look  at  the  PEB  of 
another  process,  you  must  first  switch  WinDbg  to  that  process.  You  can  do  this 
with  the  . process  /P  command,  followed  by  the  EPROCESS  pointer. 


If  you’re  using  the  latest  Windows  10  SDK,  the  updated  version  of  WinDbg 
will  include  an  intuitive  hyperlink  under  the  PEB  address,  which  you  can  click  to 
automatically  execute  both  the  . process  command  and  the  ! peb  command. 

The  PEB  lives  in  the  user-mode  address  space  of  the  process  it  describes.  It 
contains  information  needed  by  the  image  loader,  the  heap  manager,  and  other 
Windows  components  that  need  to  access  it  from  user  mode;  it  would  be  too 


expensive  to  expose  all  that  information  through  system  calls.  The  EPROCESS 
and  KPROCESS  structures  are  accessible  only  from  kernel  mode.  The  important 
fields  of  the  PEB  are  illustrated  in  Figure  3-4  and  are  explained  in  more  detail 
later  in  this  chapter. 


Image  Base  Address 

Loader  Database 

Thread  Local  Storage  Data 

Process  Flags 

Process  Creation  Parameters 

Process  heap  (Pointer) 

NT  Global  Flags 

GDI  Shared  Handle  Table  (Pointer) 

Mum  be  r of  Processors 

Process  Heaps  Information 

Loader  Look 

OS  Version  Information 

AppCompat  Data 

Shim  Data 

Session  ID 

Fiber  Local  Storage  Data 

Assembly  and  Activation  Context 

CSRSS  Shared  Memory  (Pointer) 

Thread  Pool  Information 

PEB  LDR  DATA 


RTL_USER_PROCESS_PARAMETERS 


Process  heap 


* GDI  shaded  handle  fable 


* RTI  CRITICAL  SECTION 


FIGURE  3-4  Important  fields  of  the  Process  Environment  Block. 


EXPERIMENT:  Examining  the  PEB 

You  can  dump  the  PEB  structure  with  the  ! peb  command  in  the  kernel 
debugger,  which  displays  the  PEB  of  the  process  that  owns  the  currently 
running  thread  on  CPU  0.  By  using  the  information  in  the  previous 
experiment,  you  can  also  use  the  PEB  pointer  as  an  argument  to  the 
command. 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  .process  /P  f f f f e0011c3243c0  ; !peb  5f2flde000 


PEB  at  0000003561545000 


Inheri tedAddressSpace : No 

ReadlmageFileExecOptions : No 


BeingDebugged : 
ImageBaseAddress : 
Ldr 

Ldr . Initialized : 


No 

00007ff64fa70000 
00007f fdf 52f 5200 
Yes 


Ldr . Inlni tializationOrderModuleLis t : 
000001 d3d22b3630  . 000001d3d6cddb60 


Ldr . InLoadOrderModuleLis t : 
. 000001d3d6cddb40 


000001d3d22b 


Ldr . InMemoryOrderModuleLis t : 
. 000001d3d6cddb50 


000001d3d22b 


Base 


TimeStamp 


Module 


7ff64fa70000  56ccafdd  Feb  23  21:15:41 
2016  C:\dbg\x64\windbg.exe 

7f f df 51b0000  56cbf 9dd  Feb  23  08:19:09 
2016  C:\WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\ntdll.dll 

7f f df 2cl0000  5632d5aa  Oct  30  04:27:54 
2015  C:\WINDOWS\system32\KERNEL32 .DLL 


The  CSR_PROCESS  structure  contains  information  about  processes  that  is 
specific  to  the  Windows  subsystem  (Csrss).  As  such,  only  Windows  applications 
have  a CSR_PROCESS  structure  associated  with  them  (for  example,  Smss  does 
not).  Additionally,  because  each  session  has  its  own  instance  of  the  Windows 
subsystem,  the  CSR_PROCESS  structures  are  maintained  by  the  Csrss  process 
within  each  individual  session.  The  basic  structure  of  the  CSR_PROCESS  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  3-5  and  is  explained  in  more  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 


Client  ID 

Process  Link 

Thread  List  Head 

Client  Port  Handle 

Process  Handle 

Client  View  Data 

Session  Data 

Process  Flags 

Reference  Count 

Messages  Data 

Shutdown  Level 

Flags 

Process  Group  Data 

Server  Data 

— f 


CSR  PROCESS 


CSR  THREAD 


CSR  NT  SFSSION 


One  per 

CSR  SERVER  DLL 


FIGURE  3-5  Fields  of  the  CSR  process  structure. 


EXPERIMENT:  Examining  the  CSR_PROCESS 

Csrss  processes  are  protected  (see  later  in  this  chapter  for  more  on  protected 
processes),  so  it’s  not  possible  to  attach  a user  mode  debugger  to  a Csrss 
process  (not  even  with  elevated  privileges  or  non-invasively).  Instead,  we’ll 
use  the  kernel  debugger. 

First,  list  the  existing  Csrss  processes: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  [process  0 0 csrss.exe 
PROCESS  ff f fe00077ddf 080 

Sessionld:  0 Cid:  02c0  Peb : 
c4e3fc0000  ParentCid:  026c 
DirBase:  ObjectTable: 

f f f f c0004dl5d040  HandleCount:  543. 

Image:  csrss.exe 

PROCESS  f f f fe00078796080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  0338 
d4b4db4000  ParentCid:  0330 
DirBase:  ObjectTable: 


Peb : 


f f f f c0004ddf f 040  HandleCount:  514. 

Image:  csrss.exe 

Next,  take  any  one  of  them  and  change  the  debugger  context  to  point  to  the 
particular  process  so  that  its  user  mode  modules  are  visible: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  .process  /r  /P  f f f f e00Q78796080 

Implicit  process  is  now  f fffeOOO ' 78796080 
Loading  User  Symbols 


The  /p  switch  changes  the  process  context  of  the  debugger  to  the  provided 
process  object  (EPROCESS,  mostly  needed  in  live  debugging)  and  /r  requests 
loading  of  user  mode  symbols.  Now  you  can  look  at  the  modules  themselves 
using  the  lm  command  or  look  at  the  CSR_PROCESS  structure: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dt  csrss!  csr  process 


+0x000 

+0x010 

+0x020 

+0x030 

+0x038 

+0x040 

+0x048 

+0x050 

+0x058 

+0x05c 

+0x060 

+0x064 

+0x068 

+0x06c 

+0x070 

+0x074 

+0x078 

+0x07c 

+0x080 

+0x088 


Clientld 
Lis tLink 
ThreadLis t 
NtSession 
ClientPort 
ClientViewBase 
Cl i en tVi ewBounds 
ProcessHandle 
SequenceNumber 
Flags 

DebugFlags 
Ref erenceCount 
ProcessGroupId 
Process Group Sequence 
Las tMess ageS equence 


CLIENT ID 

LIST ENTRY 

LIST ENTRY 

Ptr64  _CSR_NT_ 
Ptr64  Void 
Ptr64  Char 
Ptr64  Char 
Ptr64  Void 
Uint4B 
Uint4B 
Uint4B 
Int4B 
Uint4B 

Uint4B 
Uint4B 


SESSION 


NumOutstandingMessages  : Uint4B 


ShutdownLevel 

ShutdownFlags 

Luid 


Uint4B 

Uint4B 

LUID 


ServerDllPerProcessData 


[1]  Ptr64  Void 


The  W3 2 PROCESS  structure  is  the  final  system  data  structure  associated  with 
processes  that  we’ll  look  at.  It  contains  all  the  information  that  the  Windows 
graphics  and  window  management  code  in  the  kernel  (Win32k)  needs  to 
maintain  state  information  about  GUI  processes  (which  were  defined  earlier  as 
processes  that  have  done  at  least  one  USER/GDI  system  call).  The  basic 
structure  of  the  W3 2 PROCESS  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3-6.  Unfortunately,  since 
type  information  for  Win32k  structures  is  not  available  in  public  symbols,  we 
can’t  easily  show  you  an  experiment  displaying  this  information.  Either  way, 
discussion  of  graphics-related  data  structures  and  concepts  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  book. 


Process 

» 

FPRGCFSS 

Reference  Count 

Tlags 

Process  ID 

GDI  Handle  Count  and  Peak 

USER  Handle  Count  and  Peak 

Process  1 ink 

► 

W32PROCESS  | ► 

GDI  Lists  

»- 

DirectX  P-ocess  Data 

DXGPROCESS  (singleton) 

DlrectCom  position  Process  Data 

DirectCompo5ition::CPracessData 

FIGURE  3-6  Fields  of  the  Win32k  Process  structure. 

Protected  processes 

In  the  Windows  security  model,  any  process  running  with  a token  containing  the 
debug  privilege  (such  as  an  administrator’s  account)  can  request  any  access  right 
that  it  desires  to  any  other  process  running  on  the  machine.  For  example,  it  can 
read  and  write  arbitrary  process  memory,  inject  code,  suspend  and  resume 
threads,  and  query  information  on  other  processes.  Tools  such  as  Process 
Explorer  and  Task  Manager  need  and  request  these  access  rights  to  provide  their 
functionality  to  users. 

This  logical  behavior  (which  helps  ensure  that  administrators  will  always  have 
full  control  of  the  running  code  on  the  system)  clashes  with  the  system  behavior 
for  digital  rights  management  requirements  imposed  by  the  media  industry  on 
computer  operating  systems  that  need  to  support  playback  of  advanced,  high- 


quality  digital  content  such  as  Blu-ray  media.  To  support  reliable  and  protected 
playback  of  such  content,  Windows  Vista  and  Windows  Server  2008  introduced 
protected  processes.  These  processes  exist  alongside  normal  Windows  processes, 
but  they  add  significant  constraints  to  the  access  rights  that  other  processes  on 
the  system  (even  when  mnning  with  administrative  privileges)  can  request. 

Protected  processes  can  be  created  by  any  application.  However,  the  operating 
system  will  allow  a process  to  be  protected  only  if  the  image  file  has  been 
digitally  signed  with  a special  Windows  Media  Certificate.  The  Protected  Media 
Path  (PMP)  in  Windows  makes  use  of  protected  processes  to  provide  protection 
for  high-value  media,  and  developers  of  applications  such  as  DVD  players  can 
make  use  of  protected  processes  by  using  the  Media  Foundation  (MF)  API. 

The  Audio  Device  Graph  process  (Audiodg.exe)  is  a protected  process 
because  protected  music  content  can  be  decoded  through  it.  Related  to  this  is  the 
Media  Foundation  Protected  Pipeline  (Mfpmp.exe),  which  is  also  a protected 
process  for  similar  reasons  (it  does  not  run  by  default).  Similarly,  the  Windows 
Error  Reporting  (WER;  discussed  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2)  client  process 
(Werfaultsecure.exe)  can  also  run  protected  because  it  needs  to  have  access  to 
protected  processes  in  case  one  of  them  crashes.  Finally,  the  System  process 
itself  is  protected  because  some  of  the  decryption  information  is  generated  by  the 
Ksecdd.sys  driver  and  stored  in  its  user-mode  memory.  The  System  process  is 
also  protected  to  protect  the  integrity  of  all  kernel  handles  (because  the  System 
process’s  handle  table  contains  all  the  kernel  handles  on  the  system).  Since  other 
drivers  may  also  sometimes  map  memory  inside  the  user-mode  address  space  of 
the  System  process  (such  as  Code  Integrity  certificate  and  catalog  data),  it’s  yet 
another  reason  for  keeping  the  process  protected. 

At  the  kernel  level,  support  for  protected  processes  is  twofold.  First,  the  bulk 
of  process  creation  occurs  in  kernel  mode  to  avoid  injection  attacks.  (The  flow 
for  both  protected  and  standard  process  creation  is  described  in  detail  in  the  next 
section.)  Second,  protected  processes  (and  their  extended  cousin,  Protected 
Processes  Light  [PPL],  described  in  the  next  section)  have  special  bits  set  in  their 
EPROCESS  structure  that  modify  the  behavior  of  security-related  routines  in  the 
process  manager  to  deny  certain  access  rights  that  would  normally  be  granted  to 
administrators.  In  fact,  the  only  access  rights  that  are  granted  for  protected 
processes  are  PROCESS_QUERY/SET_LIMITED_INFORMATION, 
PROCESS_TERMINATE  and  PROCESS_SUSPEND_RESUME.  Certain  access 
rights  are  also  disabled  for  threads  running  inside  protected  processes.  We  will 
look  at  those  access  rights  in  Chapter  4 in  the  section  “Thread  internals.” 


Because  Process  Explorer  uses  standard  user-mode  Windows  APIs  to  query 
information  on  process  internals,  it  is  unable  to  perform  certain  operations  on 
such  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  a tool  like  WinDbg  in  kernel-debugging 
mode,  which  uses  kernel-mode  infrastructure  to  obtain  this  information,  will  be 
able  to  display  complete  information.  See  the  experiment  in  the  “Thread 
internals”  section  in  Chapter  4 on  how  Process  Explorer  behaves  when 
confronted  with  a protected  process  such  as  Audiodg.exe. 


Note 


As  mentioned  in  Chapter  1.  to  perform  local  kernel  debugging,  you  must 
boot  in  debugging  mode  (enabled  by  using  bcdedi  t /debug  on  or 
by  using  the  Msconfig  advanced  boot  options).  This  mitigates  against 
debugger-based  attacks  on  protected  processes  and  the  PMP.  When  booted 
in  debugging  mode,  high-definition  content  playback  will  not  work. 


Limiting  these  access  rights  reliably  allows  the  kernel  to  sandbox  a protected 
process  from  user-mode  access.  On  the  other  hand,  because  a protected  process 
is  indicated  by  a flag  in  the  EPROCESS  structure,  an  administrator  can  still  load 
a kernel-mode  driver  that  modifies  this  flag.  However,  this  would  be  a violation 
of  the  PMP  model  and  considered  malicious,  and  such  a driver  would  likely 
eventually  be  blocked  from  loading  on  a 64-bit  system  because  the  kernel-mode, 
code-signing  policy  prohibits  the  digital  signing  of  malicious  code.  Additionally, 
kernel-mode  patch  protection,  known  as  PatchGuard  (described  in  Chapter  7).  as 
well  as  the  Protected  Environment  and  Authentication  Driver  (Peauth.sys),  will 
recognize  and  report  such  attempts.  Even  on  32-bit  systems,  the  driver  has  to  be 
recognized  by  PMP  policy  or  the  playback  may  be  halted.  This  policy  is 
implemented  by  Microsoft  and  not  by  any  kernel  detection.  This  block  would 
require  manual  action  from  Microsoft  to  identify  the  signature  as  malicious  and 
update  the  kernel. 

Protected  Process  Light  (PPL) 

As  we  just  saw,  the  original  model  for  protected  processes  focused  on  DRM- 
based  content.  Starting  with  Windows  8.1  and  Windows  Server  2012  R2,  an 
extension  to  the  protected  process  model  was  introduced,  called  Protected 
Process  Light  (PPL). 

PPLs  are  protected  in  the  same  sense  as  classic  protected  processes:  User- 


mode  code  (even  running  with  elevated  privileges)  cannot  penetrate  these 
processes  by  injecting  threads  or  obtaining  detailed  information  about  loaded 
DLLs.  However,  the  PPL  model  adds  an  additional  dimension  to  the  quality  of 
being  protected:  attribute  values.  The  different  Signers  have  differing  trust 
levels,  which  in  turn  results  in  certain  PPLs  being  more,  or  less,  protected  than 
other  PPLs. 

Because  DRM  evolved  from  merely  multimedia  DRM  to  also  Windows 
licensing  DRM  and  Windows  Store  DRM,  standard  protected  processes  are  now 
also  differentiated  based  on  the  Signer  value.  Finally,  the  various  recognized 
Signers  also  define  which  access  rights  are  denied  to  lesser  protected  processes. 
For  example,  normally,  the  only  access  masks  allowed  are 
PROESS_QUERY/SET_LIMITED_INFORMATION  and 

PROCE S S SUSPEND RESUME.  PROCESS_TERMINATE  is  not  allowed  for 

certain  PPL  signers. 

Table  3-1  shows  the  legal  values  for  the  protection  flag  stored  in  the 
E PRO  CESS  structure. 


Internal  Protection  Process  Level  Symbol 

Protection  Type 

Signer 

PSJFKOIK IULNYSIPM  (Ilx/V) 

Protected 

WinSystem 

PSJPKUILCILUJlflNILB  (UxW) 

Protected 

WinTcb 

P5_PROTECTED_i«NTC8_LICNT  (0x61) 

Protected  Light 

WinTcb 

rs  PROTECTED  tflNTCMS  <0>52) 

Protected 

Windows 

PS  PROTECTED  tfINDCWS  LIGHT  (0X51) 

Prutpr  led  Light 

Windows 

HSJHKOIM  IHJJ  S.\J  It.HI  (L1X41) 

Protected  Light 

LS3 

Hi>_P  KO 1 fcU  fcULAN  1 lMALWAKt_LlLH  1 (UXi  1) 

Protected  Light 

Anti-maLv.are 

r5_T  10TCCTLD_AJTIICST- CODE  (0x21) 

Protected 

Autlienticode 

rs  PROTECTED  Aim  IENT1  CODE  LICirr  (0X11) 

Protected  Light 

Authentwode 

PS_FROTFnrn_NnNF  (ox no) 

Numr 

Mure 

TABLE  3-1  Valid  protection  values  for  processes 

As  shown  in  Table  3-1.  there  are  several  signers  defined,  from  high  to  low 
power.  WinSystem  is  the  highest-priority  signer  and  used  for  the  System  process 
and  minimal  processes  such  as  the  Memory  Compression  process.  For  user- 
mode processes,  WinTCB  (Windows  Trusted  Computer  Base)  is  the  highest- 
priority  signer  and  leveraged  to  protect  critical  processes  that  the  kernel  has 
intimate  knowledge  of  and  might  reduce  its  security  boundary  toward.  When 
interpreting  the  power  of  a process,  keep  in  mind  that  first,  protected  processes 
always  trump  PPLs,  and  that  next,  higher-value  signer  processes  have  access  to 


lower  ones,  but  not  vice  versa.  Table  3-2  shows  the  signer  levels  (higher  values 
denote  the  signer  is  more  powerful)  and  some  examples  of  their  usage.  You  can 
also  dump  these  in  the  debugger  with  the  _PS_PROTECTED_SIGNER  type. 


Signer  N«m«  (PS  J>ROTECTED_SIGNER) 

Level 

Used  For 

Ksp  r otect  cdbigncrwinbystc* 

n 

i 

System  and  minimal  processes  [including  F co  processes). 

HsHrotectcdbtgnerwini cb 

e 

Critical  Windows  components.  PROCESS  TERMINATE  is 
denied. 

Ps  v rotcct  c d b i gnc  rwi n daw 5 

5 

mportant  Windows  c o mponenis  ha  r d ing  sens  t ive  dat  a 

PsFrorMCtrd.Sigrtprl 

4 

-sass.exeiif  configured  to  nr  protected!. 

F s P roferr  PriSi  gne  rAfiTintal  via  re 

3 

Anti  ridl'/feite  services  arid  p-octssts,  including  Iturd  party. 
PKOCFSS_TF:5MTNATF  is  denied 

FsProfwTPdSi  qnerCodPGeri 

? 

NGFN  (.NET  native  rode  generation). 

PsP  rnfwT  p rf  Si  gne  rAu  r h?  riti  cod  p 

1 

Hosting  DRM  rnrrent  nr  loading  j'P'-nrode  font' 

FsProterrpdSignerNrnp 

n 

Not  valid  (no  prelection) 

TABLE  3-2  Signers  and  levels 

At  this  point  you  may  be  wondering  what  prohibits  a malicious  process  from 
claiming  it  is  a protected  process  and  shielding  itself  from  anti-malware  (AM) 
applications.  Because  the  Windows  Media  DRM  Certificate  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  run  as  a protected  process,  Microsoft  extended  its  Code  Integrity 
module  to  understand  two  special  enhanced  key  usage  (EKU)  OIDs  that  can  be 
encoded  in  a digital  code  signing  certificate:  1.3.6.1.4.1.311.10.3.22  and 
1.3.6.4.1.311.10.3.20.  Once  one  of  these  EKUs  is  present,  hardcoded  Signer  and 
Issuer  strings  in  the  certificate,  combined  with  additional  possible  EKUs,  are 
then  associated  with  the  various  Protected  Signer  values.  For  example,  the 
Microsoft  Windows  Issuer  can  grant  the  PsProtectedSignerWindows 
protected  signer  value,  but  only  if  the  EKU  for  Windows  System  Component 
Verification  (1.3.6.1.4.1.311.10.3.6)  is  also  present.  As  an  example,  Figure  3-7 
shows  the  certificate  for  Smss.exe,  which  is  permitted  to  run  as  WinTcb-Light. 


Ri  Certificate 


X 


General  Details  Certification  Path 
Show:  <All> 


Field 

Public  key  parameters 


OT  Enhanced  Key  Usage 


i|?)  Subject  Key  Identifier 
i+lI  Subject  Alternative  Name 
fc]  Authority  Key  Identifier 
5T|CRL  Distribution  Points 
iii_|  Authority  Information  Access 

El  Racir  C nnctraink 


Value 
05  00 


Code  Signing  (1.3.6. 1.5. 5. 7.3. 
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FIGURE  3-7  Smss  certificate. 

Finally,  note  that  the  protection  level  of  a process  also  impacts  which  DLLs  it 
will  be  allowed  to  load — otherwise,  either  through  a logic  bug  or  simple  file 
replacement  or  plating,  a legitimate  protected  process  could  be  coerced  into 
loading  a third  party  or  malicious  library,  which  would  now  execute  with  the 
same  protection  level  as  the  process.  This  check  is  implemented  by  granting 
each  process  a “Signature  Level,”  which  is  stored  in  the  SignatureLevel 
field  of  EPROCESS,  and  then  using  an  internal  lookup  table  to  find  a 
corresponding  “DLL  Signature  Level,”  stored  as  SectionSignatureLevel 
in  EPROCESS.  Any  DLL  loading  in  the  process  will  be  checked  by  the  Code 
Integrity  component  in  the  same  way  that  the  main  executable  is  verified.  For 
example,  a process  with  “WinTcb”  as  its  executable  signer  will  only  load 
“Windows”  or  higher  signed  DLLs. 

On  Windows  10  and  Windows  Server  2016,  the  following  processes  are  PPL 


signed  with  WinTcb-Lite:  smss.exe,  csrss.exe,  services.exe,  and  wininit.exe. 
Lsass.exe  is  running  as  PPL  on  ARM-based  Windows  (such  as  Windows  mobile 
10)  and  can  run  as  PPL  on  x86/x64  if  configured  as  such  by  a registry  setting  or 
by  policy  (see  Chapter  7 for  more  information).  Additionally,  certain  services  are 
configured  to  run  as  Windows  PPL  or  protected  processes,  such  as  sppsvc.exe 
(Software  Protection  Platform).  You  may  also  notice  certain  service-hosting 
processes  (Svchost.exe)  running  with  this  protection  level,  since  many  services, 
such  as  the  AppX  Deployment  Service  and  the  Windows  Subsystem  for  Linux 
Service,  also  run  protected.  More  information  on  such  protected  services  will  be 
described  in  Chapter  9 in  Part  2. 

The  fact  that  these  core  system  binaries  run  as  TCB  is  critical  to  the  security 
of  the  system.  For  example,  Csrss.exe  has  access  to  certain  private  APIs 
implemented  by  the  Window  Manager  (Win32k.sys),  which  could  give  an 
attacker  with  Administrator  rights  access  to  sensitive  parts  of  the  kernel. 
Similarly,  Smss.exe  and  Wininit.exe  implement  system  startup  and  management 
logic  that  is  critical  to  perform  without  possible  interference  from  an 
administrator.  Windows  guarantees  that  these  binaries  will  always  run  as 
WinTcb-Lite  such  that,  for  example,  it  is  not  possible  for  someone  to  launch 
them  without  specifying  the  correct  process  protection  level  in  the  process 
attributes  when  calling  CreateProcess.  This  guarantee  is  known  as  the 
minimum  TCB  list  and  forces  any  processes  with  the  names  in  Table  3-3  that  are 
in  a System  path  to  have  a minimum  protection  level  and/or  signing  level 
regardless  of  the  caller’s  input. 
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TABLE  3-3  Minimum  TCB 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  protected  processes  in  Process  Explorer 

In  this  experiment,  we’ll  look  at  how  Process  Explorer  shows  protected 
processes  (of  either  type).  Run  Process  Explorer  and  select  the  Protection 
check  box  in  the  Process  Image  tab  to  view  the  Protection  column: 


Now  sort  by  the  Protection  column  in  descending  order  and  scroll  to  the  top. 
You  should  see  all  protected  processes  with  their  protection  type.  Here’s  a 
screenshot  from  a Windows  10  x64  machine: 
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If  you  select  a protected  process  and  look  at  the  lower  part  when  configured 
to  view  DLLs,  you’ll  see  nothing.  That’s  because  Process  Explorer  uses  user- 
mode APIs  to  query  the  loaded  modules  and  that  requires  access  that  is  not 
granted  for  accessing  protected  processes.  The  notable  exception  is  the  System 
process,  which  is  protected,  but  Process  Explorer  instead  shows  the  list  of 
loaded  kernel  modules  (mostly  drivers)  since  there  are  no  DLLs  in  system 
processes.  This  is  done  using  the  EnumDeviceDrivers  API,  which  is  a 
system  API  that  does  not  require  a process  handle. 

If  you  switch  to  Handle  view,  you’ll  see  complete  handle  information.  The 
reason  is  similar:  Process  Explorer  uses  an  undocumented  API  that  returns  all 
handles  on  the  system,  which  does  not  require  a specific  process  handle. 
Process  Explorer  can  identify  the  process  simply  because  this  information 
returns  the  PID  associated  with  each  handle. 


Third-party  PPL  support 

The  PPL  mechanism  extends  the  protection  possibilities  for  processes  beyond 
executables  created  solely  by  Microsoft.  A common  example  is  anti-malware 
(AM)  software.  Atypical  AM  product  consists  of  three  main  components: 

■ A kernel  driver  that  intercepts  I/O  requests  to  the  file  system  and/or  the 
network,  and  implements  blocking  capabilities  using  object,  process,  and 
thread  callbacks 

■ A user-mode  service  (typically  running  under  a privileged  account)  that 
configures  the  driver’s  policies,  receives  notifications  from  the  driver 
regarding  “interesting”  events  (for  example,  infected  file),  and  may 
communicate  with  a local  server  or  the  Internet 


■ A user-mode  GUI  process  that  communicates  information  to  the  user  and 
optionally  allows  the  user  to  make  decisions  where  applicable. 

One  possible  way  malware  can  attack  a system  is  by  managing  to  inject  code 
inside  a process  running  with  elevated  privileges,  or  better,  inject  code 
specifically  inside  an  anti-malware  service  and  thus  tamper  with  it  or  disable  its 
operation.  If,  however,  the  AM  service  could  run  as  a PPL,  no  code  injection 
would  be  possible,  and  no  process  termination  would  be  allowed,  meaning  that 
the  AM  software  would  be  better  protected  from  malware  that  does  not  employ 
kernel-level  exploits. 

To  enable  this  use,  the  AM  kernel  driver  described  above  needs  to  have  a 
corresponding  Early-Launch  Anti  Malware  (ELAM)  driver.  While  ELAM  is 
further  described  in  Chapter  7.  the  key  distinction  is  that  such  drivers  require  a 
special  anti-malware  certificate  provided  by  Microsoft  (after  proper  verification 
of  the  software’s  publisher).  Once  such  a driver  is  installed,  it  can  contain  a 
custom  resource  section  in  its  main  executable  (PE)  file  called 
ELAMCERTIFICATEINFO.  This  section  can  describe  three  additional  Signers 
(identified  by  their  public  key),  each  having  up  to  three  additional  EKUs 
(identified  by  OID).  Once  the  Code  Integrity  system  recognizes  any  file  signed 
by  one  of  the  three  Signers,  containing  one  of  the  three  EKUs,  it  permits  the 
process  to  request  a PPL  of  PS_PROTECTED_ANTIMALWARE_LIGHT 
( 0x3 1 ) . A canonical  example  of  this  is  Microsoft’s  own  AM  known  as 
Windows  Defender.  Its  service  on  Windows  10  (MsMpEng.exe)  is  signed  with 
the  anti-malware  certificate  for  better  protection  against  malware  attacking  the 
AM  itself,  as  is  its  Network  Inspection  Server  (NisSvc.exe). 

Minimal  and  Pico  processes 

The  types  of  processes  we’ve  looked  at  so  far,  and  their  data  structures,  seem  to 
imply  that  their  use  is  the  execution  of  user-mode  code,  and  that  they  contain  a 
great  deal  of  related  data  structures  in  memory  to  achieve  this.  Yet,  not  all 
processes  are  used  for  this  purpose.  For  example,  as  we’ve  seen,  the  System 
process  is  merely  used  as  a container  of  most  of  the  system  threads,  such  that 
their  execution  time  doesn’t  pollute  arbitrary  user-mode  processes,  as  well  as 
being  used  as  a container  of  drivers’  handles  (called  kernel  handles),  such  that 
these  don’t  end  up  owned  by  an  arbitrary  application  either. 

Minimal  processes 

When  a specific  flag  is  given  to  the  NtCreateProcessEx  function,  and  the 


caller  is  kernel-mode,  the  function  behaves  slightly  differently  and  causes  the 
execution  of  the  PsCreateMinimalProcess  API.  In  turn,  this  causes  a 
process  to  be  created  without  many  of  the  structures  that  we  saw  earlier,  namely: 

■ No  user-mode  address  space  will  be  set  up,  so  no  PEB  and  related 
structures  will  exist. 

■ No  NTDLL  will  be  mapped  into  the  process,  nor  will  any  loader/ API  Set 
information. 

■ No  section  object  will  be  tied  to  the  process,  meaning  no  executable  image 
file  is  associated  to  its  execution  or  its  name  (which  can  be  empty,  or  an 
arbitrary  string). 

■ The  Minimal  flag  will  be  set  in  the  EPROCESS  flags,  causing  all  threads 
to  become  minimal  threads,  and  also  avoid  any  user-mode  allocations  such 
as  their  TEB  or  user-mode  stack.  (See  Chapter  4 for  more  information  on 
the  TEB.) 

As  we  saw  in  Chapter  2.  Windows  10  has  at  least  two  minimal  processes — the 
System  process  and  Memory  Compression  process — and  can  have  a third,  the 
Secure  System  process,  if  Virtualization-Based  Security  is  enabled,  which  is 
described  further  in  Chapter  2 and  Chapter  7. 

Finally,  the  other  way  to  have  minimal  processes  running  on  a Windows  10 
system  is  to  enable  the  Windows  Subsystem  for  Linux  (WSL)  optional  feature 
that  was  also  described  in  Chapter  2.  This  will  install  an  inbox  Pico  Provider 
composed  of  the  Lxss.sys  and  LxCore.sys  drivers. 

Pico  processes 

While  minimal  processes  have  a limited  use  in  terms  of  allowing  access  to  user- 
mode virtual  address  space  from  kernel  components  and  protecting  it,  Pico 
processes  take  on  a more  important  role  by  permitting  a special  component, 
called  a Pico  Provider,  to  control  most  aspects  of  their  execution  from  an 
operating  system  perspective.  This  level  of  control  ultimately  allows  such  a 
provider  to  emulate  the  behavior  of  a completely  different  operating  system 
kernel,  without  the  underlying  user-mode  binary  being  aware  that  it  is  running 
on  a Windows-based  operating  system.  This  is  essentially  an  implementation  of 
the  Drawbridge  project  from  Microsoft  Research,  which  is  also  used  to  support 
SQL  Server  for  Linux  in  a similar  way  (albeit  with  a Windows-based  Library  OS 
on  top  of  the  Linux  kernel). 

To  support  the  existence  of  Pico  processes  on  the  system,  a provider  must  first 
be  present.  Such  a provider  can  be  registered  with  the 


PsRegisterPicoProvider  API,  but  subject  to  a very  specific  rule:  A Pico 
provider  must  be  loaded  before  any  other  third-party  drivers  are  loaded 
(including  boot  drivers).  In  fact,  only  one  of  the  limited  set  of  a dozen  or  so  core 
drivers  are  allowed  to  call  this  API  before  the  functionality  is  disabled,  and  these 
core  drivers  must  be  signed  with  a Microsoft  Signer  Certificate  and  Windows 
Component  EKU.  On  Windows  systems  with  the  optional  WSL  component 
enabled,  this  core  driver  is  called  Lxss.sys,  and  serves  as  a stub  driver  until 
another  driver,  LxCore.sys,  loads  a bit  later  and  takes  over  the  Pico  provider 
responsibilities  by  transferring  the  various  dispatch  tables  over  to  itself. 
Additionally,  note  that  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  only  one  such  core  driver  can 
register  itself  as  a Pico  provider. 

When  a Pico  provider  calls  the  registration  API,  it  receives  a set  of  function 
pointers,  which  allow  it  to  create  and  manage  Pico  processes: 

■ One  function  to  create  a Pico  process  and  one  to  create  a Pico  thread. 

■ One  function  to  get  the  context  (an  arbitrary  pointer  that  the  provider  can 
use  to  store  specific  data)  of  a Pico  process,  one  to  set  it,  and  another  pair 
of  functions  to  do  the  same  for  Pico  threads.  This  will  populate  the 
PicoContext  field  in  ETHREAD  and/or  EPROCESS. 

■ One  function  to  get  the  CPU  context  structure  (CONTEXT)  of  a Pico  thread 
and  one  to  set  it. 

■ A function  to  change  the  FS  and/or  GS  segments  of  a Pico  thread,  which 
are  normally  used  by  user-mode  code  to  point  to  some  thread  local 
structure  (such  as  the  TEB  on  Windows). 

■ One  function  to  terminate  a Pico  thread  and  one  to  do  the  same  to  a Pico 
process. 

■ One  function  to  suspend  a Pico  thread  and  one  to  resume  it. 

As  you  can  see,  through  these  functions,  the  Pico  provider  can  now  create 
fully  custom  processes  and  threads  for  whom  it  controls  the  initial  starting  state, 
segment  registers,  and  associate  data.  However,  this  alone  would  not  allow  the 
ability  to  emulate  another  operating  system.  A second  set  of  function  pointers  is 
transferred,  this  time  from  the  provider  to  the  kernel,  which  serve  as  callbacks 
whenever  certain  activities  of  interest  will  be  performed  by  a Pico  thread  or 
process. 

■ A callback  whenever  a Pico  thread  makes  a system  call  using  the 
SYS  CALL  instruction 

■ A callback  whenever  an  exception  is  raised  from  a Pico  thread 


■ A callback  whenever  a fault  during  a probe  and  lock  operation  on  a 
memory  descriptor  list  (MDL)  occurs  inside  a Pico  thread 

■ A callback  whenever  a caller  is  requesting  the  name  of  a Pico  process 

■ A callback  whenever  Event  Tracing  for  Windows  (ETW)  is  requesting  the 
user-mode  stack  trace  of  a Pico  process 

■ A callback  whenever  an  application  attempts  to  open  a handle  to  a Pico 
process  or  Pico  thread 

■ A callback  whenever  someone  requests  the  termination  of  a Pico  process 

■ A callback  whenever  a Pico  thread  or  Pico  process  terminates 
unexpectedly 

Additionally,  a Pico  provider  also  leverages  Kernel  Patch  Protection  (KPP), 
described  in  Chapter  7.  to  both  protect  its  callbacks  and  system  calls  as  well  as 
prevent  fraudulent  or  malicious  Pico  providers  from  registering  on  top  of  a 
legitimate  Pico  provider. 

It  now  becomes  clear  that  with  such  unparalleled  access  to  any  possible  user- 
kernel  transition  or  visible  kernel-user  interactions  between  a Pico 
process/thread  and  the  world,  it  can  be  fully  encapsulated  by  a Pico  provider 
(and  relevant  user-mode  libraries)  to  wrap  a completely  different  kernel 
implementation  than  that  of  Windows  (with  some  exceptions,  of  course,  as 
thread  scheduling  rules  and  memory  management  rules,  such  as  commit,  still 
apply).  Correctly  written  applications  are  not  supposed  to  be  sensitive  to  such 
internal  algorithms,  as  they  are  subject  to  change  even  within  the  operating 
system  they  normally  execute  on. 

Therefore,  Pico  providers  are  essentially  custom-written  kernel  modules  that 
implement  the  necessary  callbacks  to  respond  to  the  list  of  possible  events 
(shown  earlier)  that  a Pico  process  can  cause  to  arise.  This  is  how  WSL  is 
capable  of  running  unmodified  Linux  ELF  binaries  in  user-mode,  limited  only 
by  the  completeness  of  its  system  call  emulation  and  related  functionality. 

To  complete  the  picture  on  regular  NT  processes  versus  minimal  processes 
versus  Pico  processes,  we  present  Figure  3-8.  showing  the  different  structures  for 
each. 
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FIGURE  3-8  Process  types. 

Trustlets  (secure  processes) 

As  covered  in  Chapter  2.  Windows  contains  new  virtualization-based  security 
(VBS)  features  such  as  Device  Guard  and  Credential  Guard,  which  enhance  the 
safety  of  the  operating  system  and  user  data  by  leveraging  the  hypervisor.  We 
saw  how  one  such  feature,  Credential  Guard  (which  is  discussed  at  length  in 
Chapter  7).  runs  in  a new  Isolated  User  Mode  environment,  which,  while  still 
unprivileged  (ring  3),  has  a virtual  trust  level  of  1 (VTL  1),  granting  it  protection 
from  the  regular  VTL  0 world  in  which  both  the  NT  kernel  (ring  0)  and 
applications  (ring  3)  live.  Let’s  investigate  how  the  kernel  sets  up  such  processes 
for  execution,  and  the  various  data  structures  such  processes  use. 

Trustlet  structure 

To  begin  with,  although  Trustlets  are  regular  Windows  Portable  Executables 
(PE)  files,  they  contain  some  IUM-specific  properties: 

■ They  can  import  only  from  a limited  set  of  Windows  system  DLLs  (C/C++ 
Runtime,  KernelBase,  Advapi,  RPC  Runtime,  CNG  Base  Crypto,  and 
NTDLL)  due  to  the  restricted  number  of  system  calls  that  are  available  to 
Trustlets.  Note  that  mathematical  DLLs  that  operate  only  on  data  structures 
(such  as  NTLM,  ASN.l,  etc.)  are  also  usable,  as  they  don’t  perform  any 
system  calls. 

■ They  can  import  from  an  IUM-specific  system  DLL  that  is  made  available 


to  them,  called  Iumbase,  which  provides  the  Base  IUM  System  API, 
containing  support  for  mailslots,  storage  boxes,  cryptography,  and  more. 
This  library  ends  up  calling  into  Iumdll.dll,  which  is  the  VTL  1 version  of 
Ntdll.dll,  and  contains  secure  system  calls  (system  calls  that  are 
implemented  by  the  Secure  Kernel,  and  not  passed  on  to  the  Normal  VTL 
0 Kernel). 

■ They  contain  a PE  section  named  . tPolicy  with  an  exported  global 
variable  named  s_IumPolicyMetadata.  This  serves  as  metadata  for 
the  Secure  Kernel  to  implement  policy  settings  around  permitting  VTL  0 
access  to  the  Trustlet  (such  as  allowing  debugging,  crash  dump  support, 
etc.). 

■ They  are  signed  with  a certificate  that  contains  the  Isolated  User  Mode 
EKU  (1.3.6.1.4.311.10.3.37).  Figure  3-9  shows  the  certificate  data  for 
LsaIso.exe,  showing  its  IUM  EKU. 

Additionally,  Trustlets  must  be  launched  by  using  a specific  process  attribute 
when  using  CreateProcess — both  to  request  their  execution  in  IUM  as  well 
as  to  specify  launch  properties.  We  will  describe  both  the  policy  metadata  and 
the  process  attributes  in  the  following  sections. 
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FIGURE  3-9  Trustlet  EKU  in  the  certificate. 

Trustlet  policy  metadata 

The  policy  metadata  includes  various  options  for  configuring  how  “accessible” 
the  Trustlet  will  be  from  VTL  0.  It  is  described  by  a structure  present  at  the 
s_IumPolicyMetadata  export  mentioned  earlier,  and  contains  a version 
number  (currently  set  to  1)  as  well  as  the  Trustlet  ID,  which  is  a unique  number 
that  identifies  this  specific  Trustlet  among  the  ones  that  are  known  to  exist  (for 
example,  BioIso.exe  is  Trustlet  ID  4).  Finally,  the  metadata  has  an  array  of 
policy  options.  Currently,  the  options  listed  in  Table  3-4  are  supported.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  as  these  policies  are  part  of  the  signed  executable  data, 
attempting  to  modify  them  would  invalidate  the  IUM  signature  and  prohibit 
execution. 


Policy 

Meaning 

More  Information 

rw 

Enables  or  Disacles  ETW 

Cedjg 

Corvigures  debuggi'ig 

Debug  can  ce  enabled  at  a 1 times,  only  when  Secu-eBoot 
is  u'lsabled.  or  us  my  an  on  demand  chaHenye/respurise 
mechanism. 

Crash  Dump 

F n ahles  a r d isahles  r ash  dump 

Crash  Dump  Key 

Specifies  Public  Key  for 

Encrypting  Crash  Dump 

Dumps  ran  be  suhm  rted  to  Microsoft  Product  Team  which 
has  The  private  key  for  rierryption 

Crash  Dump  611  ID 

Specif  es  identner  frr  crash 
dump  cey 

This  allows  multiple  keys  to  he  used/iderrHieri  by  the 
product  team. 

Parent  Security 
Descriptor 

SDDLmrrmat 

This  is  used  to  validate  that  the  owner/parent  process  is 
t spec  ted. 

Parent  Security 
Descriptor  Kesti  uii 

SDDL  hunnat  revision  ID 

1 hs  is  used  to  validate  that  the  owiier.'parenl  process  is 
expected. 

1VN 

Serurity  version 

Thisisa  unique  ri.mherThal  ran  be  risen  hy  trie  Trustlet 
(along  its  identity)  when  encrypting  AfS2S6,/fiCM 
mess  ages 

Device  ID 

Secure  device  PCI  identifier 

The  "rrisrler  ran  only  cnrirnunicare  with  a Secure  Device 
whose  PCI  ID  matches. 

Capability 

Enables  powerful  VTL1 

sapidities 

This  one  bios  access  to  the  Create  Secure  Section  API. 

DMA  aru  user  mode  MMIO  access  to  Secure  Devices,  and 
Secure  Shots ue  APIs 

Scenario  ID 

Specifies  Ihesoenatio  ID  for 

•his  binary 

Encoded  as  a (a  JID.  this  must  be  specified  by  husdets 
when  creating  secure  image  sections  to  ensure  it  is  fora 
known  scenario. 

TABLE  3-4  Trustlet  policy  options 

Trustlet  attributes 

Launching  a Trustlet  requires  correct  usage  of  the  PS_CP_SECURE_PROCESS 
attribute,  which  is  first  used  to  authenticate  that  the  caller  truly  wants  to  create  a 
Trustlet,  as  well  as  to  verify  that  the  Trustlet  the  caller  thinks  its  executing  is 
actually  the  Trustlet  being  executed.  This  is  done  by  embedding  a Trustlet 
identifier  in  the  attribute,  which  must  match  the  Trustlet  ID  contained  in  the 
policy  metadata.  Then,  one  or  more  attributes  can  be  specified,  which  are  shown 
in  Table  3-5. 


Attribute 

Meaning 

More  Information 

Mai  box  Key 

Used  to  retrieve  mailbox  data 

Mailboxes  allow  the  rustlet  to  share  data  with  the  VTLU 
world  as  long  as  the  Trustlet  key  is  known 

Collaboration  ID 

Sets  the  cnll.ahnrati on  ID  to  use 
wnen  using  the  Secure  Storaae 

IUM  AFI 

Secure  Storage  a lows  Trustletsro  share  data  among 
each  other  as  long  as  they  ha  ve  the  same  collaboration 

ID.  If  no  collaboration  1C  is  present,  tne Trustlet  instance 

ID  will  be  used  instead. 

TIC  Session  ID 

Ident  lie5  the  session  ID  u5ed 
during  Crypto 

TABLE  3-5  Trustlet  attributes 


System  built-in  Trustlets 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  Windows  10  contains  five  different  Trustlets,  which 
are  identified  by  their  identity  numbers.  They  are  described  in  Table  3-6.  Note 
that  Trustlet  ID  0 represents  the  Secure  Kernel  itself. 


Binary  Name  (Trustlet  ID} 

Description 

Policy  Options 

Uakn^xs(l) 

Credential  and  Key  Guard  Tnictlet 

Allow  FT.','  Disable  Debugging,  Allow  Encrypted 
Crasn  Dump 

Vrr  isp.exe  (2; 

Sec ure  Virtual  Macnine  Worker 
(vTPM  'rust let) 

A lew  bl’.V  Disable  Debugging.  Disable  Cresli 

Dump,  Enable  Secure  Storage  Capability,  Ver  fy 
Parent  Security  Desc'iptoris  5-1-5-63-0  {NT 

VIRTUAL  MACHIIMEWittual  Madmiest 

Unknown  (3) 

vTPM  Key  Enrollment  Trustlet 

Unknown 

Biclso.exe  (4) 

Secure  Biometric;  Truitlet 

Allow  ETV.'  Disable  DebLgg ire.  Allow  Encrypted 
Crash  Dump 

rslsaexe  {5) 

Secure  frame  Server  Trustlet 

Disanle  ETV/  Al  osv  Debugging.  Enable  Create 

Secure  Section  Ccpabilily.  Use  Scenario  ID  1 
AE53FC6E-8D89-4483-9D2F-4D006731C5FD} 

TABLE  3-6  Built-in  Trustlets 


Trustlet  identity 

Trustlets  have  multiple  forms  of  identity  that  they  can  use  on  the  system: 

■ Trustlet  identifier  or  Trustlet  ID  This  is  a hard-coded  integer  in  the 
Trustlet’s  policy  metadata,  which  also  must  be  used  in  the  Trustlet  process- 
creation  attributes.  It  ensures  that  the  system  knows  there  are  only  a 
handful  of  Trustlets,  and  that  the  callers  are  launching  the  expected  one. 

■ Trustlet  instance  This  is  a cryptographically  secure  16-byte  random 
number  generated  by  the  Secure  Kernel.  Without  the  use  of  a collaboration 
ID,  the  Trustlet  instance  is  what’s  used  to  guarantee  that  Secure  Storage 
APIs  will  only  allow  this  one  instance  of  the  Trustlet  to  get/put  data  into  its 
storage  blob. 

■ Collaboration  ID  This  is  used  when  a Trustlet  would  like  to  allow  other 
Trustlets  with  the  same  ID,  or  other  instances  of  the  same  Trustlet,  to  share 
access  to  the  same  Secure  Storage  blob.  When  this  ID  is  present,  the 
instance  ID  of  the  Trustlet  will  be  ignored  when  calling  the  Get  or  Put 
APIs. 

■ Security  version  (SVN)  This  is  used  for  Trustlets  that  require  strong 
cryptographic  proof  of  provenance  of  signed  or  encrypted  data.  It  is  used 
when  encrypting  AES256/GCM  data  by  Credential  and  Key  Guard,  and  is 
also  used  by  the  Cryptograph  Report  service. 


■ Scenario  ID  This  is  used  for  Trustlets  that  create  named  (identity-based) 
secure  kernel  objects,  such  as  secure  sections.  This  GUID  validates  that  the 
Trustlet  is  creating  such  objects  as  part  of  a predetermined  scenario,  by 
tagging  them  in  the  namespace  with  this  GUID.  As  such,  other  Trustlets 
wishing  to  open  the  same  named  objects  would  thus  have  to  have  the  same 
scenario  ID.  Note  that  more  than  one  scenario  ID  can  actually  be  present, 
but  no  Trustlets  currently  use  more  than  one. 

Isolated  user-mode  services 

The  benefits  of  running  as  a Trustlet  not  only  include  protection  from  attacks 
from  the  normal  (VTL  0)  world,  but  also  access  to  privileged  and  protected 
secure  system  calls  that  are  only  offered  by  the  Secure  Kernel  to  Trustlets.  These 
include  the  following  services: 

■ Secure  Devices  (IumCreateSecureDevice, 

IumDmaMapMemory,  IumGetDmaEnabler,  IumMap- 
Securelo,  IumProtectSecurelo, 

IumQuerySecureDevicelnformation,  IopUnmapSecurelo, 
IumUpdateSecureDeviceState)  These  provide  access  to  secure 
ACPI  and/or  PCI  devices,  which  cannot  be  accessed  from  VTL  0 and  are 
exclusively  owned  by  the  Secure  Kernel  (and  its  ancillary  Secure  HAL  and 
Secure  PCI  services).  Trustlets  with  the  relevant  capabilities  (see  the 
“Trustlet  policy  metadata”  section  earlier  in  this  chapter)  can  map  the 
registers  of  such  a device  in  VTL  1 IUM,  as  well  as  potentially  perform 
Direct  Memory  Access  (DMA)  transfers.  Additionally,  Trustlets  can  serve 
as  user-mode  device  drivers  for  such  hardware  by  using  the  Secure  Device 
Framework  (SDF)  located  in  SDFHost.dll.  This  functionality  is  leveraged 
for  Secure  Biometrics  for  Windows  Hello,  such  as  Secure  USB  Smartcard 
(over  PCI)  or  Webcam/Fingerprint  Sensors  (over  ACPI). 

■ Secure  Sections  (IumCreateSecureSection, 
IumFlushSecureSectionBuf f ers,  IumGetExposed- 
SecureSection,  IumOpenSecureSection)  These  provide  the 
ability  to  both  share  physical  pages  with  a VTL  0 driver  (which  would  use 
VslCreateSecureSection)  through  exposed  secure  sections,  as  well 
as  share  data  solely  within  VTL  1 as  named  secured  sections  (leveraging 
the  identity-based  mechanism  described  earlier  in  the  “Trustlet  identity” 
section)  with  other  Trustlets  or  other  instances  of  the  same  Trustlet. 
Trustlets  require  the  Secure  Section  capability  described  in  the  “Trustlet 


policy  metadata”  section  to  use  these  features. 

■ Mailboxes  (IumPostMailbox)  This  enables  a Trustlet  to  share  up  to 
eight  slots  of  about  up  to  4 KB  of  data  with  a component  in  the  normal 
(VTL  0)  kernel,  which  can  call  VslRetri eveMailbox  passing  in  the 
slot  identifier  and  secret  mailbox  key.  For  example,  Vid.sys  in  VTL  0 uses 
this  to  retrieve  various  secrets  used  by  the  vTPM  feature  from  the 
Vmsp.exe  Trustlet. 

■ Identity  Keys  (IumGetldk)  This  allows  a Trustlet  to  obtain  either  a 
unique  identifying  decryption  key  or  signing  key.  This  key  material  is 
unique  to  the  machine  and  can  be  obtained  only  from  a Trustlet.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Credential  Guard  feature  to  uniquely  authenticate  the 
machine  and  that  credentials  are  coming  from  IUM. 

■ Cryptographic  Services  (IumCrypto)  This  allows  a Trustlet  to  encrypt 
and  decrypt  data  with  a local  and/or  per-boot  session  key  generated  by  the 
Secure  Kernel  that  is  only  available  to  IUM,  to  obtain  a TPM  binding 
handle,  to  get  the  FIPS  mode  of  the  Secure  Kernel,  and  to  obtain  a random 
number  generator  (RNG)  seed  only  generated  by  the  Secure  Kernel  for 
IUM.  It  also  enables  a Trustlet  to  generate  an  IDK-signed,  SHA-2  hashed, 
and  timestamped  report  with  the  identity  and  SVN  of  the  Trustlet,  a dump 
of  its  policy  metadata,  whether  or  not  it  was  ever  attached  to  a debugger, 
and  any  other  Trustlet-controlled  data  requested.  This  can  be  used  as  a sort 
of  TPM-like  measurement  of  the  Trustlet  to  prove  that  it  was  not  tampered 
with. 

■ Secure  Storage  (IumSecureStorageGet, 
IumSecureStoragePut)  This  allows  Trustlets  that  have  the  Secure 
Storage  capability  (described  earlier  in  the  “Trustlet  policy  metadata” 
section)  to  store  arbitrarily  sized  storage  blobs  and  to  later  retrieve  them, 
either  based  on  their  unique  Trustlet  instance  or  by  sharing  the  same 
collaboration  ID  as  another  Tmstlet. 

Trustlet-accessible  system  calls 

As  the  Secure  Kernel  attempts  to  minimize  its  attack  surface  and  exposure,  it 
only  provides  a subset  (less  than  50)  of  all  of  the  hundreds  of  system  calls  that  a 
normal  (VTL  0)  application  can  use.  These  system  calls  are  the  strict  minimum 
necessary  for  compatibility  with  the  system  DLLs  that  Trustlets  can  use  (refer  to 
the  section  “Trustlet  structure”  to  see  these),  as  well  as  the  specific  services 
required  to  support  the  RPC  runtime  (Rpcrt4.dll)  and  ETW  tracing. 


■ Worker  Factory  and  Thread  APIs  These  support  the  Thread  Pool  API 
(used  by  RPC)  and  TLS  Slots  used  by  the  Loader. 

■ Process  Information  API  This  supports  TLS  Slots  and  Thread  Stack 
Allocation. 

■ Event,  Semaphore,  Wait,  and  Completion  APIs  These  support  Thread 
Pool  and  Synchronization. 

■ Advanced  Local  Procedure  Call  (ALPC)  APIs  These  support  Local 
RPC  over  the  ncalrpc  transport. 

■ System  Information  API  This  supports  reading  Secure  Boot  information, 
basic  and  NUMA  system  information  for  Kernel32.dll  and  Thread  Pool 
scaling,  performance,  and  subsets  of  time  information. 

■ Token  API  This  provides  minimal  support  for  RPC  impersonation. 

■ Virtual  Memory  Allocation  APIs  These  support  allocations  by  the  User- 
Mode  Heap  Manager. 

■ Section  APIs  These  support  the  Loader  (for  DLL  Images)  as  well  as  the 
Secure  Section  functionality  (once  created/exposed  through  secure  system 
calls  shown  earlier). 

■ Trace  Control  API  This  supports  ETW. 

■ Exception  and  Continue  API  This  supports  Structured  Exception 
Handling  (SEH). 

It  should  be  evident  from  this  list  that  support  for  operations  such  as  Device 
I/O,  whether  on  files  or  actual  physical  devices,  is  not  possible  (there  is  no 
CreateFile  API,  to  begin  with),  as  is  also  the  case  for  Registry  I/O.  Nor  is 
the  creation  of  other  processes,  or  any  sort  of  graphics  API  usage  (there  is  no 
Win32k.sys  driver  in  VTL  1).  As  such,  Trustlets  are  meant  to  be  isolated 
workhorse  back-ends  (in  VTL  1)  of  their  complex  front-ends  (in  VTL  0),  having 
only  ALPC  as  a communication  mechanism,  or  exposed  secure  sections  (whose 
handle  would  have  to  had  been  communicated  to  them  through  ALPC).  In 
Chapter  7 (Security),  weTl  look  in  more  detail  into  the  implementation  of  a 
specific  Trustlet — Lsaiso.exe,  which  provides  Credential  and  Key  Guard. 


EXPERIMENT:  Identifying  secure  processes 

Secure  processes,  other  than  being  known  by  their  name,  can  be  identified 
in  the  kernel  debugger  in  two  ways.  First,  each  secure  process  has  a secure 
PID,  which  represents  its  handle  in  the  Secure  Kernel’s  handle  table.  This  is 
used  by  the  normal  (VTL  0)  kernel  when  creating  threads  in  the  process  or 


requesting  its  termination.  Secondly,  the  threads  themselves  have  a thread 
cookie  associated  with  them,  which  represents  their  index  in  the  Secure 
Kernel’s  thread  table. 

You  can  try  the  following  in  a kernel  debugger: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  1 f or  each  process  .if 

@@ ( ( (nt ! EPROCESS* ) $ {@#Process} ) - >Pcb . SecurePid)  { 

.printf  "Trustlet:  %ma  (%p)\nM, 

@@ ( ( (nt ! EPROCESS* ) $ {@#Process} ) - >ImageFileName)  , 

@#Process  } 

Trustlet:  Secure  System  (f f f f 9b09d8c79080) 

Trustlet:  LsaIso.exe  (f f f f 9b09e2ba9640) 

Trustlet:  BioIso.exe  (f f f f 9b09e61c4640) 
lkd>  dt  nt!_EPROCESS  f f f f 9b09d8c79 080  Pcb . SecurePid 
+0x000  Pcb  : 

+0x2d0  SecurePid  : 0x00000001 1 40000004 

lkd>  dt  nt!_EPROCESS  f f f f 9b09e2ba9640  Pcb . SecurePid 
+0x000  Pcb  : 

+0x2d0  SecurePid  : 0x00000001 1 40000030 

lkd>  dt  nt!_EPROCESS  f f f f 9b09e61c4640  Pcb . SecurePid 
+0x000  Pcb  : 

+0x2d0  SecurePid  : 0x00000001 1 40000080 

lkd>  [process  f f f f 9b09e2ba9640  4 
PROCESS  ff f f9b09e2ba9640 

Sessionld:  0 Cid:  0388  Peb: 

6cdc62b000  ParentCid:  0328 

DirBase:  2f254000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f c607b59bl040  HandleCount:  44. 

Image:  LsaIso.exe 

THREAD  f f f f 9b09e2ba2080  Cid  0388.038c  Teb 
0000006cdc62c000  Win32Thread: 

0000000000000000  WAIT 

lkd>  dt  nt!_ETHREAD  f f f f 9b09e2ba2080 

Tcb . SecureThreadCookie 

+0x000  Tcb  : 

+0x3 lc  SecureThreadCookie  : 9 


Flow  of  CreateProcess 

We’ve  shown  the  various  data  structures  involved  in  process-state  manipulation 
and  management  and  how  various  tools  and  debugger  commands  can  inspect 
this  information.  In  this  section,  we’ll  see  how  and  when  those  data  structures 
are  created  and  filled  out,  as  well  as  the  overall  creation  and  termination 
behaviors  behind  processes.  As  we’ve  seen,  all  documented  process-creation 
functions  eventually  end  up  calling  CreateProcess  In  ternalW,  so  this  is 
where  we  start. 

Creating  a Windows  process  consists  of  several  stages  carried  out  in  three 
parts  of  the  operating  system:  the  Windows  client-side  library  Kernel32.dll  (the 
real  work  starting  with  CreateProcess InternalW),  the  Windows 
executive,  and  the  Windows  subsystem  process  (Csrss).  Because  of  the  multiple- 
environment  subsystem  architecture  of  Windows,  creating  an  executive  process 
object  (which  other  subsystems  can  use)  is  separated  from  the  work  involved  in 
creating  a Windows  subsystem  process.  So,  although  the  following  description 
of  the  flow  of  the  Windows  CreateProcess  function  is  complicated,  keep  in 
mind  that  part  of  the  work  is  specific  to  the  semantics  added  by  the  Windows 
subsystem  as  opposed  to  the  core  work  needed  to  create  an  executive  process 
object. 

The  following  list  summarizes  the  main  stages  of  creating  a process  with  the 
Windows  CreateProcess*  functions.  The  operations  performed  in  each 
stage  are  described  in  detail  in  the  subsequent  sections. 


Note 


Many  steps  of  CreateProcess  are  related  to  the  setup  of  the  process 
virtual  address  space  and  therefore  refer  to  many  memory-management 
terms  and  structures  that  are  defined  in  Chapter  5. 


1.  Validate  parameters;  convert  Windows  subsystem  flags  and  options  to 
their  native  counterparts;  parse,  validate,  and  convert  the  attribute  list  to  its 
native  counterpart. 

2.  Open  the  image  file  (.exe)  to  be  executed  inside  the  process. 

3.  Create  the  Windows  executive  process  object. 

4.  Create  the  initial  thread  (stack,  context,  and  Windows  executive  thread 
object). 


5.  Perform  post-creation,  Windows  subsystem-specific  process  initialization. 

6.  Start  execution  of  the  initial  thread  (unless  the  CREATE_SUS PENDED 
flag  was  specified). 


7.  In  the  context  of  the  new  process  and  thread,  complete  the  initialization  of 
the  address  space  (for  example,  load  required  DLLs)  and  begin  execution 
of  the  program’s  entry  point. 


Figure  3-10  shows  an  overview  of  the  stages  Windows  follows  to  create  a 
process. 
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FIGURE  3-10  The  main  stages  of  process  creation. 

Stage  1:  Converting  and  validating  parameters  and 
flags 

Before  opening  the  executable  image  to  run,  CreateProcessInternalW 
performs  the  following  steps: 

1.  The  priority  class  for  the  new  process  is  specified  as  independent  bits  in 
the  CreationFlags  parameter  to  the  CreateProcess*  functions. 
Thus,  you  can  specify  more  than  one  priority  class  for  a single 
CreateProcess*  call.  Windows  resolves  the  question  of  which  priority 
class  to  assign  to  the  process  by  choosing  the  lowest-priority  class  set. 

There  are  six  process  priority  classes  defined,  each  value  mapped  to  a 
number: 


• Idle  or  Low,  as  Task  Manager  displays  it  (4) 

• Below  Normal  (6) 

• Normal  (8) 

• Above  Normal  (10) 

• High  (13) 

• Real-time  (24) 

The  priority  class  is  used  as  the  base  priority  for  threads  created  in  that 
process.  This  value  does  not  directly  affect  the  process  itself — only  the 
threads  inside  it.  A description  of  process  priority  class  and  its  effects  on 
thread  scheduling  appears  in  Chapter  4. 

2.  If  no  priority  class  is  specified  for  the  new  process,  the  priority  class 
defaults  to  Normal.  If  a Real-time  priority  class  is  specified  for  the  new 
process  and  the  process’s  caller  doesn’t  have  the  Increase  Scheduling 
Priority  privilege  ( S E_I  NC_B  AS  E_PR  I OR  I TY_NAME),  the  High  priority 
class  is  used  instead.  In  other  words,  process  creation  doesn’t  fail  just 
because  the  caller  has  insufficient  privileges  to  create  the  process  in  the 
Real-time  priority  class;  the  new  process  just  won’t  have  as  high  a priority 
as  Real-time. 

3.  If  the  creation  flags  specify  that  the  process  will  be  debugged,  Kernel32 
initiates  a connection  to  the  native  debugging  code  in  Ntdll.dll  by  calling 
DbgUiConnectToDbg  and  gets  a handle  to  the  debug  object  from  the 
current  thread’s  environment  block  (TEB). 

4.  Kernel32.dll  sets  the  default  hard  error  mode  if  the  creation  flags  specified 
one. 

5.  The  user-specified  attribute  list  is  converted  from  Windows  subsystem 
format  to  native  format  and  internal  attributes  are  added  to  it.  The  possible 
attributes  that  can  be  added  to  the  attribute  list  are  listed  in  Table  3-7. 
including  their  documented  Windows  API  counterparts,  if  any. 


Native  Attribute 

Equivalent  Win32  Attribute 

Type 

Description 

Kb_C*'_^AHiN  l _-'KLX_tbi. 

PrflX_  1 HkfcAL!_A  1 1 K1KU 1 b_ 
FAKLNI  Alsu  used 

when  elevating. 

rput 

Handle  to  the  parent  process. 

rs  cp  debug  odject 

M/A  Used  wi?n using  DFRIIC_ 
PROCESS  as  a flag 

rput 

Debug  object  if  process  is  being 
started  deSuggen. 

FS_Cp_PRTMARY_TOKFN 

M/A.  Used  when  using 

C rea  LeProue  bbAbUhe  r; 

V.  i UiTokei  a . 

input 

Proses,  token  if 

CredLePi  ouebbAbUser  was used. 

rs  CP  CLIENT  ID 

M/A.  P.eturred  by  Win32  AF 
as  a parameter  (PROCESS 
1NHJKHAI1UN). 

Output 

Returns  the  TID  and  RID  of  the  init  a 
thread  and  the  process. 

PS_CP_TFRJ\nnRFSS 

M/A . Intent  ly  Lied  end  not 
eorposer. 

Output 

Returns  the  add-ess  at  the  1 EB  for 
-he  init  >1  thread 

rs  cp  riLmw: 

M/A.  Isec  as  a parameter  in 

Cr  edleProLesi  APIs. 

input 

The  name  of  the  process  that  snail  Id 
be  created 

rs  CP  IMAGE  INTO 

W/A.  Intern*  ly  Lsec  arc  not 
e>posec. 

Output 

Return  SECTION  IMAGE 

INFORMATION.  which  contains  in- 
funnntHMi  on  the  version,  flans,  ami 
suirysTem  of  hie  executable,  as  well 
as -he  sTack  sbe  and  entry  point 

rs  CP  MCM  RESERVE 

M/A.  Interna  ly  used  bv  SMSS 
andCSRSS. 

input 

Ar  array  of  virtual  memory  reserva- 
tions that  should  be  nape  during 
initial  process  add-ess  spacs  cut 
atioic  allowing  guaranteed  availaU 
it/  because  no  other  allocations  have 
-aken  place  yet 

rs  CP  PRIORITY  CLASS 

M/A.  Passed  in  as  a parameter  to 
the  C reaU;P  ruuess  A P . 

rput 

Prio-  ty  class  that  the  process  should 
be  given. 

P S_0  P_FRROR_MOOF 

M/A  Passed  in  'hrough  -he 
CRFATFJtFFAll  T_FRROR_MODF 
flag 

input 

Hard  prror-prnrp^irMj  ti r>rif*  forth** 
prorp*;*:. 

KS_CH_S 1 U_H*NULt_lNKJ 

Mo  he.  Used  internally 

‘rput 

Specifies  whethe-standarp  harpies 
shoj  .d  be  Duplicated  cr  new  handles 
should  be  created. 

FS_CP_HANLH.t_LlSI 

PROL_  1 HKEAULA  1 1 K1BU  1 fc_ 
HANULt_US  1 

input 

A list  ol  trundles  belong  mg  to  the 
parent  piocess  tliul  should  be  ruber 
iled  hy  the  new  process. 

rs  cp  GRoor  ArramY 

PROC  TIIRCAO  ATTRIBUTE 

CROUP  ArTTNITY 

rput 

Processor  group  (s’  the  thread  should 
be  allowed  to  run  on 

FS_CP_PRFFFRP-n_NnOF 

P ROf_TNF.  F AD_ATTF,  TRI HF  S_ 
PR=FRRFD_NGDF 

Input 

tire  preferred  (idea!)  NUMA  node 
.hit  should  be  associated  with  the 
P'ocess.  It  affects  the  node  on  which 
the  init  al  process  heap  and  bread 
stacs  ’will  be  created  (see  Chapter  5) 

KS_C  P_iUkAL_FKOCLiSOR 

FROU_IHkkALl_AI  1 IklBU  1 k_ 
1ULAI FKOC  LSbOK 

i rput 

The  preferred  ( dea  ) processor  that 
die  thread  should  be  scheduled  on. 

PS_CP_UHS_THREAD 

PROCTWREAD_ATTRIBl(TE_ 

UMS_  1 HkEALl 

input 

Contains  the  L M 5 attributes  co-n- 
p eli on  list,  and  contest. 

rs  cr  MITIGATION 

OPTIONS 

ritcc  TIIRCAO  MITIGATION 
POLICY 

Input 

Cortairs  information  on  which  miti- 
gations 5 CHOP,  ATL  Emulation.  NXj 
should  beerao  eP/oisabledforthe 
p recess. 

PS_CP_PROTFrTTON_l  P/FI 

FRGC_THRF/V)_ATTRTRIITF_ 
FROTpOTTOk_l  FVFI 

input 

Must  point  to  one  at  the  a llowed 
process  protection  value'  shown 
in  Table  3-1  or  the  value  PROTF(T_ 

1 FvFI  _SAWF  to  indicate  the  same 
protect  cn  level  as  the  parent. 

ps  cr  secure  process 

None.  Used  interna lly. 

Input 

ndicates  the  process  should  run  as 
an  Isolated  User  Mode  (IUM)  Trustier 
See  Cha  oter  8 in  Par  2 for  more 
details. 

Fb_CF_JOB_LiS 1 

None.  Used  internally. 

Input 

Assigns  the  process  toa  list  of  jobs. 

Fb_C  F_CH1LD_F  KGC  hSS_ 
POLICY 

PK(J( 1 HKfcAlU*  1 1 KltSU 1 1_ 

LH1L0_PK(X  k S b_  AOL1CY 

Input 

Spec  lies  whether  tne  new  process 

s allowed  to  create  child  processes, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  (such  as 
by  using  AIM ). 

PS  CP  ALL  APPLICATION 
PACKAGES  POLICY 

PROC  THREAD  ATTRIBUTE 

ALL  APPLICATION  PACKAGES 
POLICY 

Input 

Spec  lies  f the  Appcnnf  ai ner 
token  sho  t Id  be  excluded  from 

ACL  checks  that  irdudethe  ALL 
APPLICATION  PACKAGES  group. 

The  ALL  RESTRICTED  APPLICATION 
3ALKAGki  group  'will  be  used  in 
stead. 

PS  CP  V(INj2K  TILTER 

PROC  THREAD  ATTRIBUTE 
WINJ2K  riLTCR 

input 

rdirates  Htkie  process  wi  1 have 
many  of  its  GDyUSER  system  rails  to 
Wir32k.sys  filtered  out  [blocked),  or 

I they  wi  II  de  permitted  but  audited. 
Jsed  by  IHe  Microsoft  Edge  browser 
to  reduce  attack  surface. 

PS_f  P_SAFF_OPFN_PROHPT_ 
ORTCTNJCI  ATM 

None  Used  internally. 

Input 

Jsed  by  Ihe  Mark  of  the  Web  feme 
ticnalitv  to  indicate  the  n p rame 
from  an  unrrrusted source. 

HS_LH_t5N0_iyj’LA  1 ION 

PkUC 1 HKkAU_A 1 1 KiBU 1 fc_ 

BVJ_JLSOLAI  ION 

Input 

Causes  the  primary  token  of  the  pro- 
cess to  be  associated  with  an  isolated 
BjseNaruedOljects  directory,  (see 
Chapter  K in  Part  2 for  more  mfutriu 
tion  on  named  objects.) 

PS  CP  DESKTOP  APP 
POLICY 

PROC  THREAD  ATTRIBUTE 
DESKTOP  ATP  POLIO' 

Input 

nrlirates  rf  the  modern  appl  ration 

will  be  allowed  to  launch  legacy 
desktop  applications,  arid  it  so.  in 
what  way 

None  used  i nternally 

PROC_THRFAD_ATTRTfU  ITf_ 
SFClIRTTYjT  hPAftTI  TTTFS 

Input 

Specifies  a pointer  to  a SfcCliRl  1 Y_ 
CAPAB1L- 1 IfcS  structure,  which  is 
used  tn  create  »hp  appfnnTainpr 
token  for  the  prores*  before  ral  ing 
NtCrAaTeiiserProress 

TABLE  3-7  Process  attributes 


Note 


The  attribute  list  passed  on  CreateProcess*  calls  permits  passing 
back  to  the  caller  information  beyond  a simple  status  code,  such  as  the 
TEB  address  of  the  initial  thread  or  information  on  the  image  section. 
This  is  necessary  for  protected  processes  because  the  parent  cannot  query 
this  information  after  the  child  is  created. 


6.  If  the  process  is  part  of  a job  object,  but  the  creation  flags  requested  a 
separate  virtual  DOS  machine  (VDM),  the  flag  is  ignored. 


7.  The  security  attributes  for  the  process  and  initial  thread  that  were  supplied 
to  the  CreateProcess  function  are  converted  to  their  internal 
representation  (OB  JECT_ATTRIBUTES  structures,  documented  in  the 
WDK). 

8.  CreateProcess  In ternalW  checks  whether  the  process  should  be 
created  as  modern.  The  process  is  to  be  created  modern  if  specified  so  by 
an  attribute  (PROC_THREAD_ATTRIBUTE_  PACKAGE_FULL_NAME) 
with  the  full  package  name  or  the  creator  is  itself  modern  (and  a parent 
process  has  not  been  explicitly  specified  by  the 

PROC_THREAD_ATTRIBUTE_PARENT_PROCESS  attribute).  If  SO,  a 
call  is  made  to  the  internal  BasepAppXExtension  to  gather  more 
contextual  information  on  the  modern  app  parameters  described  by  a 
structure  called  APPX_PROCESS_CONTEXT.  This  structure  holds 
information  such  as  the  package  name  (internally  referred  to  as  package 
moniker ),  the  capabilities  associated  with  the  app,  the  current  directory  for 
the  process,  and  whether  the  app  should  have  full  trust.  The  option  of 
creating  full  trust  modern  apps  is  not  publicly  exposed,  and  is  reserved  for 
apps  that  have  the  modern  look  and  feel  but  perform  system-  level 
operations.  A canonical  example  is  the  Settings  app  in  Windows  10 
(SystemSettings.exe). 

9.  If  the  process  is  to  be  created  as  modern,  the  security  capabilities  (if 
provided  by 

PROC_THREAD_ATTRIBUTE_SECURITY_CAPABILITIES)  are 
recorded  for  the  initial  token  creation  by  calling  the  internal 
BasepCreateLowBox  function.  The  term  LowBox  refers  to  the  sandbox 
(AppContainer)  under  which  the  process  is  to  be  executed.  Note  that 
although  creating  modern  processes  by  directly  calling  CreateProcess 
is  not  supported  (instead,  the  COM  interfaces  described  earlier  should  be 
used),  the  Windows  SDK  and  MSDN  do  document  the  ability  to  create 
AppContainer  legacy  desktop  applications  by  passing  this  attribute. 

10  If  a modern  process  is  to  be  created,  then  a flag  is  set  to  indicate  to  the 
kernel  to  skip  embedded  manifest  detection.  Modern  processes  should 
never  have  an  embedded  manifest  as  it’s  simply  not  needed.  (A  modern 
app  has  a manifest  of  its  own,  unrelated  to  the  embedded  manifest 
referenced  here.) 

11.  If  the  debug  flag  has  been  specified  (DEBUG_PROCESS),  then  the 


Debugger  value  under  the  Image  File  Execution  Options  registry  key 
(discussed  in  the  next  section)  for  the  executable  is  marked  to  be  skipped. 
Otherwise,  a debugger  will  never  be  able  to  create  its  debuggee  process 
because  the  creation  will  enter  an  infinite  loop  (trying  to  create  the 
debugger  process  over  and  over  again). 

12  All  windows  are  associated  with  desktops,  the  graphical  representation  of 
a workspace.  If  no  desktop  is  specified  in  the  STARTUPINFO  structure, 
the  process  is  associated  with  the  caller’s  current  desktop. 


Note 


The  Windows  10  Virtual  Desktop  feature  does  not  use  multiple  desktop 
objects  (in  the  kernel  object  sense).  There  is  still  one  desktop,  but 
windows  are  shown  and  hidden  as  required.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
Sysinternals  desktops.exe  tool,  which  really  creates  up  to  four  desktop 
objects.  The  difference  can  be  felt  when  trying  to  move  a window  from 
one  desktop  to  another.  In  the  case  of  desktops.exe,  it  can’t  be  done,  as 
such  an  operation  is  not  supported  in  Windows.  On  the  other  hand, 
Windows  10’s  Virtual  Desktop  allows  it,  since  there  is  no  real  “moving” 
going  on. 


13.  The  application  and  command-line  arguments  passed  to 
CreateProcessInternalW  are  analyzed.  The  executable  path  name 
is  converted  to  the  internal  NT  name  (for  example,  c:\temp\a.exe  turns  into 
something  like  \device\harddiskvolumel\temp\a.exe)  because  some 
functions  require  it  in  that  format. 

14.  Most  of  the  gathered  information  is  converted  to  a single  large  structure  of 

type  RT  L U S E R P RO  CE  S S_P ARAME  T E R S . 

Once  these  steps  are  completed,  CreateProcessInternalW  performs 
the  initial  call  to  NtCreate  -UserProcess  to  attempt  creation  of  the 
process.  Because  Kernel32.dll  has  no  idea  at  this  point  whether  the  application 
image  name  is  a real  Windows  application  or  a batch  file  (.bat  or  .cmd),  16-bit, 
or  DOS  application,  the  call  might  fail,  at  which  point 

CreateProcessInternalW  looks  at  the  error  reason  and  attempts  to  correct 
the  situation. 

Stage  2:  Opening  the  image  to  be  executed 


At  this  point,  the  creating  thread  has  switched  into  kernel  mode  and  continues 
the  work  within  the  NtCreateUserProcess  system  call  implementation. 

1 NtCreateUserProcess  first  validates  arguments  and  builds  an 
internal  structure  to  hold  all  creation  information.  The  reason  for  validating 
arguments  again  is  to  make  sure  the  call  to  the  executive  did  not  originate 
from  a hack  that  managed  to  simulate  the  way  Ntdll.dll  makes  the 
transition  to  the  kernel  with  bogus  or  malicious  arguments. 

2.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  3-11.  the  next  stage  in  NtCreateUserProcess 
is  to  find  the  appropriate  Windows  image  that  will  run  the  executable  file 
specified  by  the  caller  and  to  create  a section  object  to  later  map  it  into  the 
address  space  of  the  new  process.  If  the  call  fails  for  any  reason,  it  returns 
to  CreateProcessInternalW  with  a failure  state  (look  ahead  to 
Table  3-81  that  causes  CreateProcessInternalW  to  attempt 
execution  again. 

RunCmd.exe  RunNtVdm.exe  Run  EXE  directly 


/ 


DOS  .bat 

or  .cmd 


Winl6 


Windows 

S 


DOS  .exe,  .com 

or  ,pif 


Run  NtVdm.exe 


FIGURE  3-11  Choosing  a Windows  image  to  activate. 


If  thelmage... 

Create  State  Code 

This  Image 
Will  Run... 

...and  This  Will  Happen 

Isanh'S  DOS 
apt.' Nation  vrrth  an 
.exe.  .com,  or  .pif 
extension 

V s<  reatet-ailonXertiorK  reafp 

Ntvdm.exe 

CrualoProtcssIr  IcrmilW 
restarts  stage  1. 

Isa  '.V  ilb  application 

Fsc  reate  Fai  1 onsect  i one  re  at  e 

Ntvdm.exe 

createProcessirternalw 
restarts  stage  1. 

k.H  Winfvl  application 

on  a 32- bit  system 
(or aPPC,  MIPS,  or 
Alpha  binary) 

Fsc  reate tai 1 Mac hi neMi smatch 

N/A 

CreateProcessTrterna  IW 
will  fail. 

Has  a Debugger  value 
with  another  mage 
name 

PsC  rea.  Le  Ta  i 1 Cxe  dame 

Name  speci- 
fied in  the 
Debugger 
value 

createProcessirternalw 
restarts  stace  1. 

Is  an  invalid  or  dam- 
aged Windows  CXC 

Psf  roafrF.n  I Fxr Format 

N/A 

CrealeProcessIn  lernalW 
will  fail. 

Cannot  becoened 

PsfrrultiFai  lOnF  i lc*ncir*n 

N/A 

CreateProcessirternalw 

will  fail 

Isa  command  prn 
rc-lnrp  (application 
with  a ti.it  or  xind 
extension) 

PsCrc’.i  1 1 Fa  i IfinFtM  1 mriCix’.jlr 

Cmriexc 

CrraUiProi  t’-SsTnlrriij  IW 
restarts  Stage  1 

TABLE  3-8  Decision  tree  for  stage  1 of  CreateProcess 

3.  If  the  process  needs  to  be  created  protected,  it  also  checks  the  signing 
policy. 

4.  If  the  process  to  be  created  is  modern,  a licensing  check  is  done  to  make 
sure  it’s  licensed  and  allowed  to  run.  If  the  app  is  inbox  (preinstalled  with 
Windows),  it’s  allowed  to  run  regardless  of  license.  If  sideloading  apps  is 
allowed  (configured  through  the  Settings  app),  then  any  signed  app  can  be 
executed,  not  just  from  the  store. 

5.  If  the  process  is  a Trustlet,  the  section  object  must  be  created  with  a 
special  flag  that  allows  the  secure  kernel  to  use  it. 

6.  If  the  executable  file  specified  is  a Windows  EXE, 
NtCreateUserProcess  tries  to  open  the  file  and  create  a section 
object  for  it.  The  object  isn’t  mapped  into  memory  yet,  but  it  is  opened. 
Just  because  a section  object  has  been  successfully  created  doesn’t  mean 
the  file  is  a valid  Windows  image,  however.  It  could  be  a DLL  or  a POSIX 
executable.  If  the  file  is  a POSIX  executable,  the  call  fails,  because  POSIX 
is  no  longer  supported.  If  the  file  is  a DLL, 
CreateProcessInternalW  fails  as  well. 

7.  Now  that  NtCreateUserProcess  has  found  a valid  Windows 


executable  image,  as  part  of  the  process  creation  code  described  in  the  next 
section,  it  looks  in  the  registry  under  HKLM\ 

SOFTWARE\Microsoft\ Windows  NT\CurrentVersion\Image  File 
Execution  Options  to  see  whether  a subkey  with  the  file  name  and 
extension  of  the  executable  image  (but  without  the  directory  and  path 
information — for  example,  Notepad.exe)  exists  there.  If  it  does, 

PspAl locate  - Process  looks  for  a value  named  Debugger  for  that 
key.  If  this  value  is  present,  the  image  to  be  run  becomes  the  string  in  that 
value  and  CreateProcessInternalW  restarts  at  stage  1. 


You  can  take  advantage  of  this  process-creation  behavior  and  debug  the 
startup  code  of  Windows  services  processes  before  they  start  rather  than 
attach  the  debugger  after  starting  a service,  which  doesn’t  allow  you  to 
debug  the  startup  code. 


8.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  image  is  not  a Windows  EXE  (for  example,  if  it’s 
an  MS-DOS  or  a Winl6  application),  CreateProcessInternalW 
goes  through  a series  of  steps  to  find  a Windows  support  image  to  run  it. 
This  process  is  necessary  because  non- Windows  applications  aren’t  run 
directly.  Windows  instead  uses  one  of  a few  special  support  images  that,  in 
turn,  are  responsible  for  actually  running  the  non- Windows  program.  For 
example,  if  you  attempt  to  run  an  MS-DOS  or  a Winl6  executable  (32-bit 
Windows  only),  the  image  to  be  run  becomes  the  Windows  executable 
Ntvdm.exe.  In  short,  you  can’t  directly  create  a process  that  is  not  a 
Windows  process.  If  Windows  can’t  find  a way  to  resolve  the  activated 
image  as  a Windows  process  (as  shown  in  Table  3-81 
CreateProcessInternalW  fails. 

Specifically,  the  decision  tree  that  CreateProcessInternalW  goes 
through  to  run  an  image  is  as  follows: 

• If  it’s  x86  32-bit  Windows,  and  the  image  is  an  MS-DOS  application 
with  an  .exe,  .com,  or  .pif  extension,  a message  is  sent  to  the  Windows 
subsystem  to  check  whether  an  MS-DOS  support  process  (Ntvdm.exe, 
specified  in  the 

HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\WOW\cmdline  registry 
value)  has  already  been  created  for  this  session.  If  a support  process  has 


been  created,  it  is  used  to  run  the  MS-DOS  application.  (The  Windows 
subsystem  sends  the  message  to  the  virtual  DOS  machine  [VDM] 
process  to  run  the  new  image.)  Then  Create  - Process InternalW 
returns.  If  a support  process  hasn’t  been  created,  the  image  to  be  run 
changes  to  Ntvdm.exe  and  CreateProcess InternalW  restarts  at 
stage  1. 

• If  the  file  to  run  has  a .bat  or  .cmd  extension,  the  image  to  be  run 
becomes  Cmd.exe,  the  Windows  command  prompt,  and 
CreateProcess  InternalW  restarts  at  stage  1.  (The  name  of  the 
batch  file  is  passed  as  the  second  parameter  to  Cmd.exe  after  the  /c 
switch.) 

• For  an  x86  Windows  system,  if  the  image  is  a Winl6  (Windows  3.1) 
executable,  CreateProcess  - InternalW  must  decide  whether  a 
new  VDM  process  must  be  created  to  run  it  or  whether  it  should  use  the 
default  session-wide  shared  VDM  process  (which  might  not  yet  have 
been  created).  The  CreateProcess  flags 

CREATE_SEPARATE_WOW_VDM  and  CREATE_SHARED_WOW_VDM 
control  this  decision.  If  these  flags  aren’t  specified,  the 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\ 

Control\WOW\DefaultSeparateVDM  registry  value  dictates  the  default 
behavior.  If  the  application  is  to  be  run  in  a separate  VDM,  the  image  to 
be  run  changes  to  Ntvdm.exe  followed  by  some  configuration 
parameters  and  the  16-bit  process  name,  and  CreateProcess  - 
InternalW  restarts  at  stage  1.  Otherwise,  the  Windows  subsystem 
sends  a message  to  see  whether  the  shared  VDM  process  exists  and  can 
be  used.  (If  the  VDM  process  is  running  on  a different  desktop  or  isn’t 
running  under  the  same  security  as  the  caller,  it  can’t  be  used,  and  a new 
VDM  process  must  be  created.)  If  a shared  VDM  process  can  be  used, 
the  Windows  subsystem  sends  a message  to  it  to  run  the  new  image  and 
CreateProcess  InternalW  returns.  If  the  VDM  process  hasn’t  yet 
been  created  (or  if  it  exists  but  can’t  be  used),  the  image  to  be  run 
changes  to  the  VDM  support  image  and 
CreateProcessInternalW  restarts  at  stage  1. 

Stage  3:  Creating  the  Windows  executive  process 
object 


At  this  point,  NtCreateUserProcess  has  opened  a valid  Windows 
executable  file  and  created  a section  object  to  map  it  into  the  new  process 
address  space.  Next,  it  creates  a Windows  executive  process  object  to  run  the 
image  by  calling  the  internal  system  function  PspAllocateProcess. 
Creating  the  executive  process  object  (which  is  done  by  the  creating  thread) 
involves  the  following  sub-stages: 

3A.  Setting  up  the  EPROCESS  object 

3B.  Creating  the  initial  process  address  space 

3C.  Initializing  the  kernel  process  structure  (KPROCESS) 

3D.  Concluding  the  setup  of  the  process  address  space 
3E.  Setting  up  the  PEB 

3F.  Completing  the  setup  of  the  executive  process  object 


Note 


The  only  time  there  won’t  be  a parent  process  is  during  system 
initialization  (when  the  System  process  is  created).  After  that  point,  a 
parent  process  is  always  required  to  provide  a security  context  for  the  new 
process. 


Stage  3A:  Setting  up  the  EPROCESS  object 

This  sub-stage  involves  the  following  steps: 

1.  Inherit  the  affinity  of  the  parent  process  unless  it  was  explicitly  set  during 
process  creation  (through  the  attribute  list). 

2.  Choose  the  ideal  NUMA  node  that  was  specified  in  the  attribute  list,  if 
any. 

3.  Inherit  the  I/O  and  page  priority  from  the  parent  process.  If  there  is  no 
parent  process,  the  default  page  priority  (5)  and  I/O  priority  (Normal)  are 
used. 

4.  Set  the  new  process  exit  status  to  STATU S_P ENDING. 

5.  Choose  the  hard  error  processing  mode  selected  by  the  attribute  list. 
Otherwise,  inherit  the  parent’s  processing  mode  if  none  was  given.  If  no 
parent  exists,  use  the  default  processing  mode,  which  is  to  display  all 
errors. 

6.  Store  the  parent  process’s  ID  in  the 


Inheri  tedFromUniqueProcessId  field  in  the  new  process  object. 

7.  Query  the  Image  File  Execution  Options  (IFEO)  key  to  check  if  the 
process  should  be  mapped  with  large  pages  (UseLargePages  value  in 
the  IFEO  key),  unless  the  process  is  to  run  under  Wow64,  in  which  case 
large  pages  will  not  be  used.  Also,  query  the  key  to  check  if  NTDLL  has 
been  listed  as  a DLL  that  should  be  mapped  with  large  pages  within  this 
process. 

8.  Query  the  performance  options  key  in  IFEO  (Perf  Options,  if  it  exists), 
which  may  consist  of  any  number  of  the  following  possible  values: 
IoPriority,  PagePriori ty,  CpuPriori tyClass,  and 
WorkingSetLimi tlnKB. 

9.  If  the  process  would  run  under  Wow64,  then  allocate  the  Wow64  auxiliary 
structure  (EWOW6 4 PROCESS)  and  set  it  in  the  WoW6 4 Process  member 
of  the  EPROCESS  structure. 

10  If  the  process  is  to  be  created  inside  an  AppContainer  (in  most  cases  a 
modern  app),  validate  that  the  token  was  created  with  a LowBox.  (See 
Chapter  7 for  more  on  AppContainers.) 

11.  Attempt  to  acquire  all  the  privileges  required  for  creating  the  process. 
Choosing  the  Real-time  process  priority  class,  assigning  a token  to  the  new 
process,  mapping  the  process  with  large  pages,  and  creating  the  process 
within  a new  session  are  all  operations  that  require  the  appropriate 
privilege. 

12.  Create  the  process’s  primary  access  token  (a  duplicate  of  its  parent’s 
primary  token).  New  processes  inherit  the  security  profile  of  their  parents. 
If  the  CreateProcessAsUser  function  is  being  used  to  specify  a 
different  access  token  for  the  new  process,  the  token  is  then  changed 
appropriately.  This  change  might  happen  only  if  the  parent  token’s 
integrity  level  dominates  the  integrity  level  of  the  access  token,  and  if  the 
access  token  is  a true  child  or  sibling  of  the  parent  token.  Note  that  if  the 
parent  has  the  SeAssignPrimaryToken  privilege,  this  will  bypass 
these  checks. 

13.  The  session  ID  of  the  new  process  token  is  now  checked  to  determine  if 
this  is  a cross-session  create.  If  so,  the  parent  process  temporarily  attaches 
to  the  target  session  to  correctly  process  quotas  and  address  space  creation. 

14.  Set  the  new  process’s  quota  block  to  the  address  of  its  parent  process’s 
quota  block,  and  increment  the  reference  count  for  the  parent’s  quota 


block.  If  the  process  was  created  through  CreateProcessAsUser,  this 
step  won’t  occur.  Instead,  the  default  quota  is  created,  or  a quota  matching 
the  user’s  profile  is  selected. 

15.  The  process  minimum  and  maximum  working  set  sizes  are  set  to  the 
values  of  PspMinimumWorkingSet  and  PspMaximumWorkingSet, 
respectively.  These  values  can  be  overridden  if  performance  options  were 
specified  in  the  P erf  Options  key  part  of  Image  File  Execution  Options, 
in  which  case  the  maximum  working  set  is  taken  from  there.  Note  that  the 
default  working  set  limits  are  soft  limits  and  are  essentially  hints,  while  the 
Perf  Options  working  set  maximum  is  a hard  limit.  (That  is,  the 
working  set  will  not  be  allowed  to  grow  past  that  number.) 

16  Initialize  the  address  space  of  the  process.  (See  stage  3B.)  Then  detach 
from  the  target  session  if  it  was  different. 

17.  The  group  affinity  for  the  process  is  now  chosen  if  group-affinity 

inheritance  was  not  used.  The  default  group  affinity  will  either  inherit  from 
the  parent  if  NUMA  node  propagation  was  set  earlier  (the  group  owning 
the  NUMA  node  will  be  used)  or  be  assigned  round-robin.  If  the  system  is 
in  forced  group-awareness  mode  and  group  0 was  chosen  by  the  selection 
algorithm,  group  1 is  chosen  instead,  as  long  as  it  exists. 

18  Initialize  the  KPROCESS  part  of  the  process  object.  (See  Stage  3C.) 

19.  The  token  for  the  process  is  now  set. 

20.  The  process’s  priority  class  is  set  to  normal  unless  the  parent  was  using 
idle  or  the  Below  Normal  process  priority  class,  in  which  case  the  parent’s 
priority  is  inherited. 

21.  The  process  handle  table  is  initialized.  If  the  inherit  handles  flag  is  set  for 
the  parent  process,  any  inheritable  handles  are  copied  from  the  parent’s 
object  handle  table  into  the  new  process.  (For  more  information  about 
object  handle  tables,  see  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.)  A process  attribute  can  also 
be  used  to  specify  only  a subset  of  handles,  which  is  useful  when  you  are 
using  CreateProcessAsUser  to  restrict  which  objects  should  be 
inherited  by  the  child  process. 

22  If  performance  options  were  specified  through  the  Perf  Options  key, 
these  are  now  applied.  The  Perf  Options  key  includes  overrides  for  the 
working  set  limit,  I/O  priority,  page  priority,  and  CPU  priority  class  of  the 
process. 

23.  The  final  process  priority  class  and  the  default  quantum  for  its  threads  are 


computed  and  set. 

24.  The  various  mitigation  options  provided  in  the  IFEO  key  (as  a single  64- 
bit  value  named  Mitigation)  are  read  and  set.  If  the  process  is  under  an 
AppContainer,  add  the  TreatAs  - AppContainer  mitigation  flag. 

25.  All  other  mitigation  flags  are  now  applied. 

Stage  3B:  Creating  the  initial  process  address  space 

The  initial  process  address  space  consists  of  the  following  pages: 

■ Page  directory  (it’s  possible  there T1  be  more  than  one  for  systems  with 
page  tables  more  than  two  levels,  such  as  x86  systems  in  PAE  mode  or  64- 
bit  systems) 

■ Hyperspace  page 

■ VAD  bitmap  page 

■ Working  set  list 

To  create  these  pages,  the  following  steps  are  taken: 

1.  Page  table  entries  are  created  in  the  appropriate  page  tables  to  map  the 
initial  pages. 

2.  The  number  of  pages  is  deducted  from  the  kernel  variable 
MmTotalCommi  ttedPages  and  added  to  MmProcessCommi  t. 

3.  The  system-wide  default  process  minimum  working  set  size 
(PsMinimumWorkingSet)  is  deducted  from 
MmResidentAvailablePages. 

4.  The  page  table  pages  for  the  global  system  space  (that  is,  other  than  the 
process-specific  pages  we  just  described,  and  except  session-specific 
memory)  are  created. 

Stage  3C:  Creating  the  kernel  process  structure 

The  next  stage  of  PspAllocateProcess  is  the  initialization  of  the 

KPROCESS  structure  (the  Pcb  member  of  the  EPROCESS).  This  work  is 

performed  by  Kelnitiali zeProcess,  which  does  the  following: 

1.  The  doubly  linked  list,  which  connects  all  threads  part  of  the  process 
(initially  empty),  is  initialized. 

2.  The  initial  value  (or  reset  value)  of  the  process  default  quantum  (which  is 
described  in  more  detail  in  the  “Thread  scheduling”  section  in  Chapter  4) 
is  hard-coded  to  6 until  it  is  initialized  later  (by 


PspComputeQuantumAndPriori  ty). 


Note 


The  default  initial  quantum  differs  between  Windows  client  and  server 
systems.  For  more  information  on  thread  quantums,  turn  to  the  discussion 
in  the  section  “Thread  scheduling”  in  Chapter  4. 


3.  The  process’s  base  priority  is  set  based  on  what  was  computed  in  stage 
3A. 

4.  The  default  processor  affinity  for  the  threads  in  the  process  is  set,  as  is  the 
group  affinity.  The  group  affinity  was  calculated  in  stage  3A  or  inherited 
from  the  parent. 

5.  The  process-swapping  state  is  set  to  resident. 

6.  The  thread  seed  is  based  on  the  ideal  processor  that  the  kernel  has  chosen 
for  this  process  (which  is  based  on  the  previously  created  process’s  ideal 
processor,  effectively  randomizing  this  in  a round-robin  manner).  Creating 
a new  process  will  update  the  seed  in  KeNodeBlock  (the  initial  NUMA 
node  block)  so  that  the  next  new  process  will  get  a different  ideal  processor 
seed. 

7.  If  the  process  is  a secure  process  (Windows  10  and  Server  2016),  then  its 
secure  ID  is  created  now  by  calling  HvlCreateSecureProcess. 

Stage  3D:  Concluding  the  setup  of  the  process  address  space 

Setting  up  the  address  space  for  a new  process  is  somewhat  complicated,  so  let’s 
look  at  what’s  involved  one  step  at  a time.  To  get  the  most  out  of  this  section, 
you  should  have  some  familiarity  with  the  internals  of  the  Windows  memory 
manager,  described  in  Chapter  5. 

The  routine  that  does  most  of  the  work  in  setting  the  address  space  is 
MmlnitializeProcess  - AddressSpace.  It  also  supports  cloning  an 
address  space  from  another  process.  This  capability  was  useful  at  the  time  to 
implement  the  POSIX  fork  system  call.  It  may  also  be  leveraged  in  the  future 
to  support  other  Unix-style  fork  (this  is  how  fork  is  implemented  in  Windows 
Subsystem  for  Linux  in  Redstone  1).  The  following  steps  do  not  describe  the 
address  space  cloning  functionality,  but  rather  focus  on  normal  process  address 
space  initialization. 


1.  The  virtual  memory  manager  sets  the  value  of  the  process’s  last  trim  time 
to  the  current  time.  The  working  set  manager  (which  runs  in  the  context  of 
the  balance  set  manager  system  thread)  uses  this  value  to  determine  when 
to  initiate  working  set  trimming. 

2.  The  memory  manager  initializes  the  process’s  working  set  list.  Page  faults 
can  now  be  taken. 

3.  The  section  (created  when  the  image  file  was  opened)  is  now  mapped  into 
the  new  process’s  address  space,  and  the  process  section  base  address  is  set 
to  the  base  address  of  the  image. 

4.  The  Process  Environment  Block  (PEB)  is  created  and  initialized  (see  the 
section  stage  3E). 

5.  Ntdll.dll  is  mapped  into  the  process.  If  this  is  a Wow64  process,  the  32-bit 
Ntdll.dll  is  also  mapped. 

6.  Anew  session,  if  requested,  is  now  created  for  the  process.  This  special 
step  is  mostly  implemented  for  the  benefit  of  the  Session  Manager  (Smss) 
when  initializing  a new  session. 

7.  The  standard  handles  are  duplicated  and  the  new  values  are  written  in  the 
process  parameters  structure. 

8.  Any  memory  reservations  listed  in  the  attribute  list  are  now  processed. 
Additionally,  two  flags  allow  the  bulk  reservation  of  the  first  1 or  16  MB 
of  the  address  space.  These  flags  are  used  internally  for  mapping,  for 
example,  real-mode  vectors  and  ROM  code  (which  must  be  in  the  low 
ranges  of  virtual  address  space,  where  normally  the  heap  or  other  process 
structures  could  be  located). 

9.  The  user  process  parameters  are  written  into  the  process,  copied,  and  fixed 
up  (that  is,  they  are  converted  from  absolute  form  to  a relative  form  so  that 
a single  memory  block  is  needed). 

10.  The  affinity  information  is  written  into  the  PEB. 

11.  The  MinWin  API  redirection  set  is  mapped  into  the  process  and  its  pointer 
is  stored  in  the  PEB. 

12.  The  process  unique  ID  is  now  determined  and  stored.  The  kernel  does  not 
distinguish  between  unique  process  and  thread  IDs  and  handles.  The 
process  and  thread  IDs  (handles)  are  stored  in  a global  handle  table 
(PspCidTable)  that  is  not  associated  with  any  process. 

13  If  the  process  is  secure  (that  is,  it  runs  in  IUM),  the  secure  process  is 
initialized  and  associated  with  the  kernel  process  object. 


Stage  3E:  Setting  up  the  PEB 

NtCreateUserProcess  calls  MmCreatePeb,  which  first  maps  the  system- 
wide National  Language  Support  (NLS)  tables  into  the  process’s  address  space. 

It  next  calls  MiCreatePebOrTeb  to  allocate  a page  for  the  PEB  and  then 
initializes  a number  of  fields,  most  of  them  based  on  internal  variables  that  were 
configured  through  the  registry,  such  as  MmHeap*  values, 

MmCri ticalSectionTimeout,  and  MmMinimum- 

StackCommi  tlnBytes.  Some  of  these  fields  can  be  overridden  by  settings  in 
the  linked  executable  image,  such  as  the  Windows  version  in  the  PE  header  or 
the  affinity  mask  in  the  load  configuration  directory  of  the  PE  header. 

If  the  image  header  characteristics  IMAGE_FILE_UP_SYSTEM_ONLY  flag 
is  set  (indicating  that  the  image  can  run  only  on  a uniprocessor  system),  a single 
CPU  (MmRotatingUniprocessorNumber)  is  chosen  for  all  the  threads  in 
this  new  process  to  run  on.  The  selection  process  is  performed  by  simply  cycling 
through  the  available  processors.  Each  time  this  type  of  image  is  run,  the  next 
processor  is  used.  In  this  way,  these  types  of  images  are  spread  evenly  across  the 
processors. 

Stage  3F:  Completing  the  setup  of  the  executive  process  object 

Before  the  handle  to  the  new  process  can  be  returned,  a few  final  setup  steps 
must  be  completed,  which  are  performed  by  PspInsertProcess  and  its 
helper  functions: 

1.  If  system-wide  auditing  of  processes  is  enabled  (because  of  either  local 
policy  settings  or  group  policy  settings  from  a domain  controller),  the 
process’s  creation  is  written  to  the  Security  event  log. 

2.  If  the  parent  process  was  contained  in  a job,  the  job  is  recovered  from  the 
job  level  set  of  the  parent  and  then  bound  to  the  session  of  the  newly 
created  process.  Finally,  the  new  process  is  added  to  the  job. 

3.  The  new  process  object  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  Windows  list  of  active 
processes  (PsActive-  ProcessHead).  Now  the  process  is  accessible 
via  functions  like  EnumProcesses  and  OpenProcess. 

4.  The  process  debug  port  of  the  parent  process  is  copied  to  the  new  child 
process  unless  the  NoDebuglnheri t flag  is  set  (which  can  be  requested 
when  creating  the  process).  If  a debug  port  was  specified,  it  is  attached  to 
the  new  process. 

5.  Job  objects  can  specify  restrictions  on  which  group  or  groups  the  threads 


within  the  processes  part  of  a job  can  run  on.  Therefore, 
PspInsertProcess  must  make  sure  the  group  affinity  associated  with 
the  process  would  not  violate  the  group  affinity  associated  with  the  job.  An 
interesting  secondary  issue  to  consider  is  if  the  job’s  permissions  grant 
access  to  modify  the  process’s  affinity  permissions,  because  a lesser- 
privileged  job  object  might  interfere  with  the  affinity  requirements  of  a 
more  privileged  process. 

6.  Finally,  PspInsertProcess  creates  a handle  for  the  new  process  by 
calling  ObOpenOb j ectByPointer,  and  then  returns  this  handle  to  the 
caller.  Note  that  no  process-creation  callback  is  sent  until  the  first  thread 
within  the  process  is  created,  and  the  code  always  sends  process  callbacks 
before  sending  object  managed-based  callbacks. 

Stage  4:  Creating  the  initial  thread  and  its  stack  and 
context 

At  this  point,  the  Windows  executive  process  object  is  completely  set  up.  It  still 
has  no  thread,  however,  so  it  can’t  do  anything  yet.  It’s  now  time  to  start  that 
work.  Normally,  the  PspCreateThread  routine  is  responsible  for  all  aspects 
of  thread  creation  and  is  called  by  NtCreateThread  when  a new  thread  is 
being  created.  However,  because  the  initial  thread  is  created  internally  by  the 
kernel  without  user-mode  input,  the  two  helper  routines  that 
PspCreateThread  relies  on  are  used  instead:  PspAllocateThread  and 
PspInsertThread.  PspAllocateThread  handles  the  actual  creation  and 
initialization  of  the  executive  thread  object  itself,  while  PspInsertThread 
handles  the  creation  of  the  thread  handle  and  security  attributes  and  the  call  to 
KeStartThread  to  turn  the  executive  object  into  a schedulable  thread  on  the 
system.  However,  the  thread  won’t  do  anything  yet.  It  is  created  in  a suspended 
state  and  isn’t  resumed  until  the  process  is  completely  initialized  (as  described  in 
stage  5). 


Note 


The  thread  parameter  (which  can’t  be  specified  in  CreateProcess  but 
can  be  specified  in  CreateThread)  is  the  address  of  the  PEB.  This 
parameter  will  be  used  by  the  initialization  code  that  runs  in  the  context  of 
this  new  thread  (as  described  in  stage  6). 
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PspAllocateThread  performs  the  following  steps: 

1 It  prevents  user-mode  scheduling  (UMS)  threads  from  being  created  in 
Wow64  processes,  as  well  as  preventing  user-mode  callers  from  creating 
threads  in  the  system  process. 

2.  An  executive  thread  object  is  created  and  initialized. 

3 If  energy  estimation  is  enabled  for  the  system  (always  disabled  for 
XBOX),  then  it  allocates  and  initializes  a THREAD_ENERGY_VALUES 
structure  pointed  to  by  the  ETHREAD  object. 

4.  The  various  lists  used  by  LPC,  I/O  Management,  and  the  Executive  are 
initialized. 

5.  The  thread’s  creation  time  is  set,  and  its  thread  ID  (TID)  is  created. 

6.  Before  the  thread  can  execute,  it  needs  a stack  and  a context  in  which  to 
run,  so  these  are  set  up.  The  stack  size  for  the  initial  thread  is  taken  from 
the  image;  there’s  no  way  to  specify  another  size.  If  this  is  a Wow64 
process,  the  Wow64  thread  context  will  also  be  initialized. 

7.  The  thread  environment  block  (TEB)  is  allocated  for  the  new  thread. 

8.  The  user-mode  thread  start  address  is  stored  in  the  ETHREAD  (in  the 
St  art  Address  field).  This  is  the  system-supplied  thread  startup 
function  in  Ntdll.dll  (RtlUserThreadStart).  The  user’s  specified 
Windows  start  address  is  stored  in  the  ETHREAD  in  a different  location 
(the  Win3  2s  tar  t Address  field)  so  that  debugging  tools  such  as 
Process  Explorer  can  display  the  information. 

9.  KelnitThread  is  called  to  set  up  the  KTHREAD  structure.  The  thread’s 
initial  and  current  base  priorities  are  set  to  the  process’s  base  priority,  and 
its  affinity  and  quantum  are  set  to  that  of  the  process.  KelnitThread 
next  allocates  a kernel  stack  for  the  thread  and  initializes  the  machine- 
dependent  hardware  context  for  the  thread,  including  the  context,  trap,  and 
exception  frames.  The  thread’s  context  is  set  up  so  that  the  thread  will  start 
in  kernel  mode  in  KiThreadStartup.  Finally,  KelnitThread  sets 
the  thread’s  state  to  Initialized  and  returns  to 
PspAllocateThread. 

10.  If  this  is  a UMS  thread,  PspUmsInitThread  is  called  to  initialize  the 
UMS  state. 

Once  that  work  is  finished,  NtCreateUserProcess  calls 
PspInsertThread  to  perform  the  following  steps: 


1.  The  thread  ideal  processor  is  initialized  if  it  was  specified  using  an 
attribute. 

2.  The  thread  group  affinity  is  initialized  if  it  was  specified  using  an 
attribute. 

3.  If  the  process  is  part  of  a job,  a check  is  made  to  ensure  that  the  thread’s 
group  affinity  does  not  violate  job  limitations  (described  earlier). 

4.  Checks  are  made  to  ensure  that  the  process  hasn’t  already  been  terminated, 
that  the  thread  hasn’t  already  been  terminated,  or  that  the  thread  hasn’t 
even  been  able  to  start  running.  If  any  of  these  are  true,  thread  creation  will 
fail. 

5.  If  the  thread  is  part  of  a secure  process  (IUM),  then  the  secure  thread 
object  is  created  and  initialized. 

6.  The  KTHREAD  part  of  the  thread  object  is  initialized  by  calling 
KeStartThread.  This  involves  inheriting  scheduler  settings  from  the 
owner  process,  setting  the  ideal  node  and  processor,  updating  the  group 
affinity,  setting  the  base  and  dynamic  priorities  (by  copying  from  the 
process),  setting  the  thread  quantum,  and  inserting  the  thread  in  the  process 
list  maintained  by  KPROCESS  (a  separate  list  from  the  one  in 
EPROCESS). 

7.  If  the  process  is  in  a deep  freeze  (meaning  no  threads  are  allowed  to  run, 
including  new  threads),  then  this  thread  is  frozen  as  well. 

8.  On  non-x86  systems,  if  the  thread  is  the  first  in  the  process  (and  the 
process  is  not  the  idle  process),  then  the  process  is  inserted  into  another 
system-wide  list  of  processes  maintained  by  the  global  variable 
KiProcessLis tHead. 

9.  The  thread  count  in  the  process  object  is  incremented,  and  the  owner 
process’s  I/O  priority  and  page  priority  are  inherited.  If  this  is  the  highest 
number  of  threads  the  process  has  ever  had,  the  thread  count  high 
watermark  is  updated  as  well.  If  this  was  the  second  thread  in  the  process, 
the  primary  token  is  frozen  (that  is,  it  can  no  longer  be  changed). 

10.  The  thread  is  inserted  in  the  process’s  thread  list,  and  the  thread  is 
suspended  if  the  creating  process  requested  it. 

11.  The  thread  object  is  inserted  into  the  process  handle  table. 

12  If  it’s  the  first  thread  created  in  the  process  (that  is,  the  operation 
happened  as  part  of  a Create-  Process*  call),  any  registered 
callbacks  for  process  creation  are  called.  Then  any  registered  thread 


callbacks  are  called.  If  any  callback  vetoes  the  creation,  it  will  fail  and 
return  an  appropriate  status  to  the  caller. 

13.  If  a job  list  was  supplied  (using  an  attribute)  and  this  is  the  first  thread  in 
the  process,  then  the  process  is  assigned  to  all  of  the  jobs  in  the  job  list. 

14.  The  thread  is  readied  for  execution  by  calling  KeReadyThread.  It 
enters  the  deferred  ready  state.  (See  Chapter  4 for  more  information  on 
thread  states.) 

Stage  5:  Performing  Windows  subsystem-specific 
initialization 

Once  NtCreateUserProcess  returns  with  a success  code,  the  necessary 
executive  process  and  thread  objects  have  been  created. 
CreateProcessInternalW  then  performs  various  operations  related  to 
Windows  subsystem-specific  operations  to  finish  initializing  the  process. 

1.  Various  checks  are  made  for  whether  Windows  should  allow  the 
executable  to  run.  These  checks  include  validating  the  image  version  in  the 
header  and  checking  whether  Windows  application  certification  has 
blocked  the  process  (through  a group  policy).  On  specialized  editions  of 
Windows  Server  2012  R2,  such  as  Windows  Storage  Server  2012  R2, 
additional  checks  are  made  to  see  whether  the  application  imports  any 
disallowed  APIs. 

2.  If  software  restriction  policies  dictate,  a restricted  token  is  created  for  the 
new  process.  Afterward,  the  application-compatibility  database  is  queried 
to  see  whether  an  entry  exists  in  either  the  registry  or  system  application 
database  for  the  process.  Compatibility  shims  will  not  be  applied  at  this 
point;  the  information  will  be  stored  in  the  PEB  once  the  initial  thread 
starts  executing  (stage  6). 

3.  CreateProcessInternalW  calls  some  internal  functions  (for  non- 
protected processes)  to  get  SxS  information  (see  the  section  “DLL  name 
resolution  and  redirection”  later  in  this  chapter  for  more  information  on 
side-by-side)  such  as  manifest  files  and  DLL  redirection  paths,  as  well  as 
other  information  such  as  whether  the  media  on  which  the  EXE  resides  is 
removable  and  installer  detection  flags.  Lor  immersive  processes,  it  also 
returns  version  information  and  target  platform  from  the  package  manifest. 

4.  A message  to  the  Windows  subsystem  is  constructed  based  on  the 
information  collected  to  be  sent  to  Csrss.  The  message  includes  the 


following  information: 

• Path  name  and  SxS  path  name 

• Process  and  thread  handles 

• Section  handle 

• The  access  token  handle 

• Media  information 

• AppCompat  and  shim  data 

• Immersive  process  information 

• The  PEB  address 

• Various  flags  such  as  whether  it’s  a protected  process  or  whether  it  is 
required  to  run  elevated 

• A flag  indicating  whether  the  process  belongs  to  a Windows  application 
(so  that  Csrss  can  determine  whether  to  show  the  startup  cursor) 

• UI  language  information 

• DLL  redirection  and  .local  flags  (discussed  in  the  “Image  loader” 
section  later  in  this  chapter) 

• Manifest  file  information 

When  it  receives  this  message,  the  Windows  subsystem  performs  the 
following  steps: 

1.  CsrCreateProcess  duplicates  a handle  for  the  process  and  thread.  In 
this  step,  the  usage  count  of  the  process  and  the  thread  is  incremented  from 
1 (which  was  set  at  creation  time)  to  2. 

2.  The  Csrss  process  structure  (CSR_PROCESS)  is  allocated. 

3.  The  new  process’s  exception  port  is  set  to  be  the  general  function  port  for 
the  Windows  subsystem  so  that  the  Windows  subsystem  will  receive  a 
message  when  a second-chance  exception  occurs  in  the  process.  (Lor 
further  information  on  exception  handling,  see  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.) 

4 If  a new  process  group  is  to  be  created  with  the  new  process  serving  as  the 

root  (CREATE_NEW_PROCESS GROUP  flag  in  CreateProcess),  then 

it’s  set  in  CSR_PROCESS.  A process  group  is  useful  for  sending  a control 
event  to  a set  of  processes  sharing  a console.  See  the  Windows  SDK 
documentation  for  CreateProcess  and 
GenerateConsoleCtrlEvent  for  more  information. 

5.  The  Csrss  thread  structure  (CSR_THREAD)  is  allocated  and  initialized. 


6.  CsrCreateThread  inserts  the  thread  in  the  list  of  threads  for  the 
process. 

7.  The  count  of  processes  in  this  session  is  incremented. 

8.  The  process  shutdown  level  is  set  to  0x2  8 0,  the  default  process  shutdown 
level.  (See  SetProcess  - ShutdownParameters  in  the  Windows 
SDK  documentation  for  more  information.) 

9.  The  new  Csrss  process  structure  is  inserted  into  the  list  of  Windows 
subsystem-wide  processes. 

After  Csrss  has  performed  these  steps,  CreateProcessInternalW 
checks  whether  the  process  was  run  elevated  (which  means  it  was  executed 
through  ShellExecute  and  elevated  by  the  Applnf  o service  after  the 
consent  dialog  box  was  shown  to  the  user).  This  includes  checking  whether  the 
process  was  a setup  program.  If  it  was,  the  process’s  token  is  opened,  and  the 
virtualization  flag  is  turned  on  so  that  the  application  is  virtualized.  (See  the 
information  on  UAC  and  virtualization  in  Chapter  7.)  If  the  application 
contained  elevation  shims  or  had  a requested  elevation  level  in  its  manifest,  the 
process  is  destroyed  and  an  elevation  request  is  sent  to  the  Applnf  o service. 

Note  that  most  of  these  checks  are  not  performed  for  protected  processes. 
Because  these  processes  must  have  been  designed  for  Windows  Vista  or  later, 
there’s  no  reason  they  should  require  elevation,  virtualization,  or  application- 
compatibility  checks  and  processing.  Additionally,  allowing  mechanisms  such  as 
the  shim  engine  to  use  its  usual  hooking  and  memory-patching  techniques  on  a 
protected  process  would  result  in  a security  hole  if  someone  could  figure  how  to 
insert  arbitrary  shims  that  modify  the  behavior  of  the  protected  process. 
Additionally,  because  the  shim  engine  is  installed  by  the  parent  process,  which 
might  not  have  access  to  its  child  protected  process,  even  legitimate  shimming 
cannot  work. 


Stage  6:  Starting  execution  of  the  initial  thread 

At  this  point,  the  process  environment  has  been  determined,  resources  for  its 
threads  to  use  have  been  allocated,  the  process  has  a thread,  and  the  Windows 
subsystem  knows  about  the  new  process.  Unless  the  caller  specified  the 
CREATE_SUS PENDED  flag,  the  initial  thread  is  now  resumed  so  that  it  can  start 
running  and  perform  the  remainder  of  the  process-initialization  work  that  occurs 
in  the  context  of  the  new  process  (stage  7). 

Stage  7:  Performing  process  initialization  in  the 
context  of  the  new  process 

The  new  thread  begins  life  running  the  kernel-mode  thread  startup  routine 
KiStartUserThread.  KiStartUserThread  lowers  the  thread’s  IRQL 
level  from  deferred  procedure  call  (DPC)  level  to  APC  level  and  then  calls  the 
system  initial  thread  routine,  PspUserThreadStartup.  The  user-specified 
thread  start  address  is  passed  as  a parameter  to  this  routine. 
PspUserThreadStartup  performs  the  following  actions: 

1 It  installs  an  exception  chain  on  x86  architecture.  (Other  architectures 
work  differently  in  this  regard,  see  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.) 

2 It  lowers  IRQL  to  PASSIVE_LEVEL  (0,  which  is  the  only  IRQL  user 
code  is  allowed  to  run  at). 

3 It  disables  the  ability  to  swap  the  primary  process  token  at  runtime. 

4 If  the  thread  was  killed  on  startup  (for  whatever  reason),  it’s  terminated 
and  no  further  action  is  taken. 

5 It  sets  the  locale  ID  and  the  ideal  processor  in  the  TEB,  based  on  the 
information  present  in  kernel-mode  data  structures,  and  then  it  checks 
whether  thread  creation  actually  failed. 

6 It  calls  DbgkCreateThread,  which  checks  whether  image  notifications 
were  sent  for  the  new  process.  If  they  weren’t,  and  notifications  are 
enabled,  an  image  notification  is  sent  first  for  the  process  and  then  for  the 
image  load  of  Ntdll.dll. 


Note 


This  is  done  in  this  stage  rather  than  when  the  images  were  first  mapped 


because  the  process  ID  (which  is  required  for  the  kernel  callouts)  is  not 
yet  allocated  at  that  time. 


7.  Once  those  checks  are  completed,  another  check  is  performed  to  see 
whether  the  process  is  a debuggee.  If  it  is  and  if  debugger  notifications 
have  not  been  sent  yet,  then  a create  process  message  is  sent  through  the 
debug  object  (if  one  is  present)  so  that  the  process  startup  debug  event 
(CREATE_PROCESS_DEBUG_INFO)  can  be  sent  to  the  appropriate 
debugger  process.  This  is  followed  by  a similar  thread  startup  debug  event 
and  by  another  debug  event  for  the  image  load  of  Ntdll.dll. 
DbgkCreateThread  then  waits  for  a reply  from  the  debugger  (via  the 
Continue-  DebugEvent  function). 

8.  It  checks  whether  application  prefetching  is  enabled  on  the  system  and,  if 
so,  calls  the  prefetcher  (and  Superfetch)  to  process  the  prefetch  instruction 
file  (if  it  exists)  and  prefetch  pages  referenced  during  the  first  10  seconds 
the  last  time  the  process  ran.  (For  details  on  the  prefetcher  and  Superfetch, 
see  Chapter  5.1 

9.  It  checks  whether  the  system-wide  cookie  in  the  SharedUserData 
structure  has  been  set  up.  If  it  hasn’t,  it  generates  it  based  on  a hash  of 
system  information  such  as  the  number  of  intermpts  processed,  DPC 
deliveries,  page  faults,  interrupt  time,  and  a random  number.  This  system- 
wide  cookie  is  used  in  the  internal  decoding  and  encoding  of  pointers,  such 
as  in  the  heap  manager  to  protect  against  certain  classes  of  exploitation. 
(For  more  information  on  the  heap  manager  security,  see  Chapter  5.) 

10  If  the  process  is  secure  (IUM  process),  then  a call  is  made  to 

HvlStartSecureThread  that  transfers  control  to  the  secure  kernel  to 
start  thread  execution.  This  function  only  returns  when  the  thread  exits. 

11,  It  sets  up  the  initial  thunk  context  to  run  the  image-loader  initialization 
routine  (Ldr  Initialize -Thunk  in  Ntdll.dll),  as  well  as  the  system- 
wide  thread  startup  stub  (RtlUserThreadStart  in  Ntdll.dll).  These 
steps  are  done  by  editing  the  context  of  the  thread  in  place  and  then  issuing 
an  exit  from  system  service  operation,  which  loads  the  specially  crafted 
user  context.  The  LdrlnitializeThunk  routine  initializes  the  loader, 
the  heap  manager,  NLS  tables,  thread-local  storage  (TLS)  and  fiber-local 
storage  (FLS)  arrays,  and  critical  section  structures.  It  then  loads  any 
required  DLLs  and  calls  the  DLL  entry  points  with  the 
DLL  PROCESS  ATTACH  function  code. 


Once  the  function  returns,  Nt Continue  restores  the  new  user  context  and 
returns  to  user  mode.  Thread  execution  now  truly  starts. 

RtlUserThreadStart  uses  the  address  of  the  actual  image  entry  point 
and  the  start  parameter  and  calls  the  application’s  entry  point.  These  two 
parameters  have  also  already  been  pushed  onto  the  stack  by  the  kernel.  This 
complicated  series  of  events  has  two  purposes: 

■ It  allows  the  image  loader  inside  Ntdll.dll  to  set  up  the  process  internally 
and  behind  the  scenes  so  that  other  user-mode  code  can  run  properly. 
(Otherwise,  it  would  have  no  heap,  no  thread-local  storage,  and  so  on.) 

■ Having  all  threads  begin  in  a common  routine  allows  them  to  be  wrapped 
in  exception  handling  so  that  if  they  crash,  Ntdll.dll  is  aware  of  that  and 
can  call  the  unhandled  exception  filter  inside  Kernel32.dll.  It  is  also  able  to 
coordinate  thread  exit  on  return  from  the  thread’s  start  routine  and  to 
perform  various  cleanup  work.  Application  developers  can  also  call 
SetUnhandled-  ExceptionFil  ter  to  add  their  own  unhandled 
exception-handling  code. 


EXPERIMENT:  Tracing  process  startup 

Now  that  we’ve  looked  in  detail  at  how  a process  starts  up  and  the  different 
operations  required  to  begin  executing  an  application,  we’re  going  to  use 
Process  Monitor  to  look  at  some  of  the  file  I/O  and  registry  keys  that  are 
accessed  during  this  process. 

Although  this  experiment  will  not  provide  a complete  picture  of  all  the 
internal  steps  we’ve  described,  you’ll  be  able  to  see  several  parts  of  the  system 
in  action,  notably  prefetch  and  Superfetch,  image-file  execution  options  and 
other  compatibility  checks,  and  the  image  loader’s  DLL  mapping. 

We’ll  look  at  a very  simple  executable — Notepad.exe — and  launch  it  from  a 
Command  Prompt  window  (Cmd.exe).  It’s  important  that  we  look  both  at  the 
operations  inside  Cmd.exe  and  those  inside  Notepad.exe.  Recall  that  a lot  of 
the  user-mode  work  is  performed  by  CreateProcessInternalW,  which 
is  called  by  the  parent  process  before  the  kernel  has  created  a new  process 
object. 

To  set  things  up  correctly,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Add  two  filters  to  Process  Monitor:  one  for  Cmd.exe  and  one  for 
Notepad.exe.  These  are  the  only  two  processes  you  should  include. 

Be  sure  you  don’t  have  any  currently  running  instances  of  these  two 


processes  so  that  you  know  you’re  looking  at  the  right  events.  The 
filter  window  should  look  like  this: 


2.  Make  sure  event  logging  is  currently  disabled  (open  the  File  and 
deselect  Capture  Events)  and  then  start  the  command  prompt. 

3.  Enable  event  logging  (open  the  File  menu  and  choose  Event 
Logging,  press  Ctrl+E,  or  click  the  magnifying  glass  icon  on  the 
toolbar)  and  then  type  Notepad.exe  and  press  Enter.  On  a typical 
Windows  system,  you  should  see  anywhere  between  500  and  3,500 
events  appear. 

4.  Stop  capture  and  hide  the  Sequence  and  Time  of  Day  columns  so 
that  you  can  focus  your  attention  on  the  columns  of  interest.  Your 
window  should  look  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  following 
screenshot. 

As  described  in  stage  1 of  the  CreateProcess  flow,  one  of  the  first 
things  to  notice  is  that  just  before  the  process  is  started  and  the  first  thread 
created,  Cmd.exe  does  a registry  read  at 

HKLM\SOFTWARE\Microsoft\ Windows  NT\CurrentVersion\Image  File 
Execution  Options\Notepad.exe.  Because  there  were  no  image-execution 
options  associated  with  Notepad.exe,  the  process  was  created  as  is. 
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As  with  this  and  any  other  event  in  Process  Monitor’s  log,  you  can  see 
whether  each  part  of  the  process-creation  flow  was  performed  in  user  mode  or 
kernel  mode,  and  by  which  routines,  by  looking  at  the  stack  of  the  event.  To  do 
this,  double-click  the  RegOpenKey  event  and  switch  to  the  Stack  tab.  The 
following  screenshot  shows  the  standard  stack  on  a 64-bit  Windows  10 
machine: 
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This  stack  shows  that  you  already  reached  the  part  of  process  creation 
performed  in  kernel  mode  (through  NtCreateUserProcess)  and  that  the 
helper  routine  PspAllocateProcess  is  responsible  for  this  check. 

Going  down  the  list  of  events  after  the  thread  and  process  have  been 
created,  you  will  notice  three  groups  of  events: 

■ A simple  check  for  application-compatibility  flags,  which  will  let  the 
user-mode  process-creation  code  know  if  checks  inside  the 
application-compatibility  database  are  required  through  the  shim 
engine. 

■ Multiple  reads  to  SxS  (search  for  Side-By-Side),  Manifest,  and 
MUI/Language  keys,  which  are  part  of  the  assembly  framework 
mentioned  earlier. 

■ File  I/O  to  one  or  more  .sdb  files,  which  are  the  application- 
compatibility  databases  on  the  system.  This  I/O  is  where  additional 


checks  are  done  to  see  if  the  shim  engine  needs  to  be  invoked  for  this 
application.  Because  Notepad  is  a well-behaved  Microsoft  program,  it 
doesn’t  require  any  shims. 


The  following  screenshot  shows  the  next  series  of  events,  which  happen 
inside  the  Notepad  process  itself.  These  are  actions  initiated  by  the  user-mode 
thread  startup  wrapper  in  kernel  mode,  which  performs  the  actions  described 
earlier.  The  first  two  are  the  Notepad.exe  and  Ntdll.dll  image  load  debug 
notification  messages,  which  can  be  generated  only  now  that  code  is  running 
inside  Notepad’s  process  context  and  not  inside  the  context  for  the  command 
prompt. 
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Next,  the  prefetcher  kicks  in,  looking  for  a prefetch  database  file  that  has 
already  been  generated  for  Notepad.  (For  more  information  on  the  prefetcher, 
see  Chapter  5.1  On  a system  where  Notepad  has  already  been  run  at  least  once, 
this  database  will  exist,  and  the  prefetcher  will  begin  executing  the  commands 
specified  inside  it.  If  this  is  the  case,  scrolling  down,  you  will  see  multiple 
DLLs  being  read  and  queried.  Unlike  typical  DLL  loading,  which  is  done  by 
the  user-mode  image  loader  by  looking  at  the  import  tables  or  when  an 
application  manually  loads  a DLL,  these  events  are  being  generated  by  the 
prefetcher,  which  is  already  aware  of  the  libraries  that  Notepad  will  require. 
Typical  image  loading  of  the  DLLs  required  happens  next,  and  you  will  see 
events  similar  to  the  ones  shown  here: 
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These  events  are  now  being  generated  from  code  running  inside  user  mode, 
which  was  called  once  the  kernel-mode  wrapper  function  finished  its  work. 
Therefore,  these  are  the  first  events  coming  from 

LdrpInitializeProcess,  which  is  called  by  Ldrlni  tializeThunk 
for  the  first  thread  in  the  process.  You  can  confirm  this  on  your  own  by 
looking  at  the  stack  of  these  events — for  example,  the  kernel32.dll  image  load 
event,  which  is  shown  in  the  following  screenshot. 


Further  events  are  generated  by  this  routine  and  its  associated  helper 
functions  until  you  finally  reach  events  generated  by  the  WinMain  function 
inside  Notepad,  which  is  where  code  under  the  developer’s  control  is  now 
being  executed.  Describing  in  detail  all  the  events  and  user-mode  components 
that  come  into  play  during  process  execution  would  fill  up  this  entire  chapter, 
so  exploration  of  any  further  events  is  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  reader. 
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Terminating  a process 

A process  is  a container  and  a boundary.  This  means  resources  used  by  one 
process  are  not  automatically  visible  in  other  processes,  so  some  inter-process 
communication  mechanism  needs  to  be  used  to  pass  information  between 
processes.  Therefore,  a process  cannot  accidentally  write  arbitrary  bytes  on 
another  process’s  memory.  That  would  require  explicit  call  to  a function  such  as 
WriteProcessMemory.  However,  to  get  that  to  work,  a handle  with  the 
proper  access  mask  (PROCESS_VM_WRITE)  must  be  opened  explicitly,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  granted.  This  natural  isolation  between  processes  also  means 
that  if  some  exception  happens  in  one  process,  it  will  have  no  effect  on  other 
processes.  The  worst  that  can  happen  is  that  same  process  would  crash,  but  the 
rest  of  the  system  stays  intact. 


A process  can  exit  gracefully  by  calling  the  Exit  Process  function.  For 
many  processes — depending  on  linker  settings — the  process  startup  code  for  the 
first  thread  calls  Exi  tProcess  on  the  process’s  behalf  when  the  thread  returns 
from  its  main  function.  The  term  gracefully  means  that  DLLs  loaded  into  the 
process  get  a chance  to  do  some  work  by  getting  notified  of  the  process  exit 
using  a call  to  their  DllMain  function  with  DLL_PROCESS_DETACH. 

ExitProcess  can  be  called  only  by  the  process  itself  asking  to  exit.  An 
ungraceful  termination  of  a process  is  possible  using  the  TerminateProcess 
function,  which  can  be  called  from  outside  the  process.  (For  example,  Process 
Explorer  and  Task  Manager  use  it  when  so  requested.)  TerminateProcess 
requires  a handle  to  the  process  that  is  opened  with  the  PROCESS_TERMINATE 
access  mask,  which  may  or  may  not  be  granted.  This  is  why  it’s  not  easy  (or  it’s 
impossible)  to  terminate  some  processes  (for  example,  Csrss) — the  handle  with 
the  required  access  mask  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  requesting  user.  The 
meaning  of  ungraceful  here  is  that  DLLs  don’t  get  a chance  to  execute  code 
(DLL_PROCESS_DETACH  is  not  sent)  and  all  threads  are  terminated  abruptly. 
This  can  lead  to  data  loss  in  some  cases — for  example,  if  a file  cache  has  no 
chance  to  flush  its  data  to  the  target  file. 

In  whatever  way  a process  ceases  to  exist,  there  can  never  be  any  leaks.  That 
is,  all  process’s  private  memory  is  freed  automatically  by  the  kernel,  the  address 
space  is  destroyed,  all  handles  to  kernel  objects  are  closed,  etc.  If  open  handles 
to  the  process  still  exist  (the  EPROCESS  structure  still  exists),  then  other 
processes  can  still  gain  access  to  some  process-management  information,  such  as 
the  process  exit  code  (Get Exit CodeProcess).  Once  these  handles  are 
closed,  the  EPROCESS  is  properly  destroyed,  and  there’s  truly  nothing  left  of  the 
process. 

That  being  said,  if  third  party  drivers  make  allocations  in  kernel  memory  on 
behalf  of  a process — say,  due  to  an  IOCTL  or  merely  due  to  a process 
notification — it  is  their  responsibility  to  free  any  such  pool  memory  on  their 
own.  Windows  does  not  track  or  clean-up  process-owned  kernel  memory  (except 
for  memory  occupied  by  objects  due  to  handles  that  the  process  created).  This 
would  typically  be  done  through  the  IRP_MJ_CLOSE  or  IRP_MJ_CLEANUP 
notification  to  tell  the  driver  that  the  handle  to  the  device  object  has  been  closed, 
or  through  a process  termination  notification,  (see  Chapter  6.  “I/O  system.”  for 
more  on  IOCTLs.) 


Image  loader 


As  we’ve  just  seen,  when  a process  is  started  on  the  system,  the  kernel  creates  a 
process  object  to  represent  it  and  performs  various  kernel-related  initialization 
tasks.  However,  these  tasks  do  not  result  in  the  execution  of  the  application, 
merely  in  the  preparation  of  its  context  and  environment.  In  fact,  unlike  drivers, 
which  are  kernel-mode  code,  applications  execute  in  user  mode.  So  most  of  the 
actual  initialization  work  is  done  outside  the  kernel.  This  work  is  performed  by 
the  image  loader,  also  internally  referred  to  as  Ldr. 

The  image  loader  lives  in  the  user-mode  system  DLL  Ntdll.dll  and  not  in  the 
kernel  library.  Therefore,  it  behaves  just  like  standard  code  that  is  part  of  a DLL, 
and  it  is  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  in  terms  of  memory  access  and  security 
rights.  What  makes  this  code  special  is  the  guarantee  that  it  will  always  be 
present  in  the  running  process  (Ntdll.dll  is  always  loaded)  and  that  it  is  the  first 
piece  of  code  to  run  in  user  mode  as  part  of  a new  process. 

Because  the  loader  runs  before  the  actual  application  code,  it  is  usually 
invisible  to  users  and  developers.  Additionally,  although  the  loader’s 
initialization  tasks  are  hidden,  a program  typically  does  interact  with  its 
interfaces  during  the  run  time  of  a program — for  example,  whenever  loading  or 
unloading  a DLL  or  querying  the  base  address  of  one.  Some  of  the  main  tasks 
the  loader  is  responsible  for  include: 

■ Initializing  the  user-mode  state  for  the  application,  such  as  creating  the 
initial  heap  and  setting  up  the  thread-local  storage  (TLS)  and  fiber-local 
storage  (FLS)  slots. 

■ Parsing  the  import  table  (I AT)  of  the  application  to  look  for  all  DLLs  that 

it  requires  (and  then  recursively  parsing  the  IAT  of  each  DLL),  followed  by 
parsing  the  export  table  of  the  DLLs  to  make  sure  the  function  is  actually 
present.  (Special  forwarder  entries  can  also  redirect  an  export  to  yet 
another  DLL.) 

■ Loading  and  unloading  DLLs  at  run  time,  as  well  as  on  demand,  and 
maintaining  a list  of  all  loaded  modules  (the  module  database). 

■ Handling  manifest  files,  needed  for  Windows  Side-by-Side  (SxS)  support, 
as  well  as  Multiple  Language  User  Interface  (MUI)  files  and  resources. 

■ Reading  the  application  compatibility  database  for  any  shims,  and  loading 
the  shim  engine  DLL  if  required. 

■ Enabling  support  for  API  Sets  and  API  redirection,  a core  part  of  the  One 
Core  functionality  that  allows  creating  Universal  Windows  Platform 
(UWP)  applications. 


■ Enabling  dynamic  runtime  compatibility  mitigations  through  the 
SwitchBack  mechanism  as  well  as  interfacing  with  the  shim  engine  and 
Application  Verifier  mechanisms. 

As  you  can  see,  most  of  these  tasks  are  critical  to  enabling  an  application  to 
actually  run  its  code.  Without  them,  everything  from  calling  external  functions  to 
using  the  heap  would  immediately  fail.  After  the  process  has  been  created,  the 
loader  calls  the  Nt Continue  special  native  API  to  continue  execution  based 
on  an  exception  frame  located  on  the  stack,  just  as  an  exception  handler  would. 
This  exception  frame,  built  by  the  kernel  as  we  saw  in  an  earlier  section, 
contains  the  actual  entry  point  of  the  application.  Therefore,  because  the  loader 
doesn’t  use  a standard  call  or  jump  into  the  running  application,  you’ll  never  see 
the  loader  initialization  functions  as  part  of  the  call  tree  in  a stack  trace  for  a 
thread. 


EXPERIMENT:  Watching  the  image  loader 

In  this  experiment,  you’ll  use  global  flags  to  enable  a debugging  feature 
called  loader  snaps.  This  allows  you  to  see  debug  output  from  the  image 
loader  while  debugging  application  startup. 

1.  From  the  directory  where  you’ve  installed  WinDbg,  launch  the 
Gflags.exe  application,  and  then  click  the  Image  File  tab. 

2.  In  the  Image  field,  type  Notepad.exe,  and  then  press  the  Tab  key. 
This  should  enable  the  various  options.  Select  the  Show  Loader 
Snaps  option  and  then  click  OK  or  Apply. 

3.  Now  launch  WinDbg,  open  the  File  menu,  choose  Open 
Executable,  and  navigate  to  c:\windows\system32\notepad.exe  to 
launch  it.  You  should  see  a couple  of  screens  of  debug  information 
similar  to  that  shown  here: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0f64:2090  @ 02405218  - Ldrplni tializeProcess  - 
INFO:  Beginning  execution  of 
notepad. exe  (C: \WINDOWS\notepad . exe) 

Current  directory:  C:\Program  Files 
(x86 ) \Windows  Ki ts\10\Debuggers\ 

Package  directories:  (null) 

Of 64 : 2090  @ 02405218  - LdrLoadDll  - 
name:  KERNEL32.DLL 


ENTER:  DLL 


0f64:2090  @ 02405218  - LdrpLoadDllInternal  - 
ENTER:  DLL  name:  KERNEL32.DLL 

Of 64 : 2090  @ 02405218  - LdrpFindKnownDll  - ENTER: 
DLL  name:  KERNEL32.DLL 

0f64:2090  @ 02405218  - LdrpFindKnownDll  - 
RETURN:  Status:  0x00000000 

0f64:2090  @ 02405218  - LdrpMinimalMapModule  - 
ENTER:  DLL  name: 

C:\WINDOWS\System32\KERNEL32 .DLL 
ModLoad:  00007f f f 1 5b4b0000 

00007f f f ' 5b55d000  C:\WINDOWS\System32\KERNEL32 . 

0f64:2090  @ 02405218  - LdrpMinimalMapModule  - 
RETURN:  Status:  0x00000000 

0f64:2090  @ 02405218  - LdrpPreprocessDllName  - 
INFO:  DLL  api -ms -win-core- 
rtlsupport-ll-2-0.dll  was  redirected  to 
C:\WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\ntdll.dll  by  API  set 
Of 64 : 2090  @ 02405218  - LdrpFindKnownDll  - ENTER: 
DLL  name:  KERNELBASE.dll 

0f64:2090  @ 02405218  - LdrpFindKnownDll  - 
RETURN:  Status:  0x00000000 

0f64:2090  @ 02405218  - LdrpMinimalMapModule  - 
ENTER:  DLL  name:  C:\WINDOWS\ 

Sys  tem3  2 \KERNELBASE . dl 1 
ModLoad:  00007f f f 1 58b90000 

00007f f f ' 58dc6000  C:\WINDOWS\System32\KERNELBAS 

0f64:2090  @ 02405218  - LdrpMinimalMapModule  - 
RETURN:  Status:  0x00000000 

0f64:2090  @ 02405218  - LdrpPreprocessDllName  - 
INFO:  DLL  api-ms-win- 

eventing-provider-ll-l-0.dll  was  redirected  to 

C:\WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\ 

kernelbase.dll  by  API  set 

0f64:2090  @ 02405218  - LdrpPreprocessDllName  - 
INFO:  DLL  api -ms - win  - core  - 
apiquery-ll-l-0.dll  was  redirected  to 
C:\WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\ntdll.dll  by  API  set 


4.  Eventually,  the  debugger  breaks  somewhere  inside  the  loader  code, 
at  a location  where  the  image  loader  checks  whether  a debugger  is 
attached  and  fires  a breakpoint.  If  you  press  the  g key  to  continue 
execution,  you  will  see  more  messages  from  the  loader,  and  Notepad 
will  appear. 

5.  Try  interacting  with  Notepad  and  see  how  certain  operations  invoke 
the  loader.  A good  experiment  is  to  open  the  Save/Open  dialog  box. 
That  demonstrates  that  the  loader  not  only  runs  at  startup,  but 
continuously  responds  to  thread  requests  that  can  cause  delayed  loads 
of  other  modules  (which  can  then  be  unloaded  after  use). 


Early  process  initialization 

Because  the  loader  is  present  in  Ntdll.dll,  which  is  a native  DLL  that’s  not 
associated  with  any  particular  subsystem,  all  processes  are  subject  to  the  same 
loader  behavior  (with  some  minor  differences).  Earlier,  we  took  a detailed  look 
at  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  creation  of  a process  in  kernel  mode,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  Windows  function  CreateProcess.  Here,  we’ll 
cover  all  the  other  work  that  takes  place  in  user  mode,  independent  of  any 
subsystem,  as  soon  as  the  first  user-mode  instruction  starts  execution. 

When  a process  starts,  the  loader  performs  the  following  steps: 

1 It  checks  if  LdrpProcessInitialized  is  already  set  to  1 or  if  the 
SkipLoaderlni  t flag  is  set  in  the  TEB.  In  this  case,  skip  all 
initialization  and  wait  three  seconds  for  someone  to  call  LdrpProcess  - 
InitializationComplete.  This  is  used  in  cases  where  process 
reflection  is  used  by  Windows  Error  Reporting,  or  other  process  fork 
attempts  where  loader  initialization  is  not  needed. 

2 It  sets  the  Ldr  I nit  State  to  0,  meaning  that  the  loader  is  uninitialized. 
Also  set  the  PEB’s  Processlnitializing  flag  to  1 and  the  TEB’s 
RanProcessIni t to  1. 

3 It  initializes  the  loader  lock  in  the  PEB. 

4 It  initializes  the  dynamic  function  table,  used  for  unwind/exception 
support  in  JIT  code. 

5 It  initializes  the  Mutable  Read  Only  Heap  Section  (MRDATA),  which  is 
used  to  store  security-  relevant  global  variables  that  should  not  be  modified 
by  exploits  (see  Chapter  7 for  more  information). 


6.  It  initializes  the  loader  database  in  the  PEB. 

7.  It  initializes  the  National  Language  Support  (NLS,  for 
internationalization)  tables  for  the  process. 

8.  It  builds  the  image  path  name  for  the  application. 

9.  It  captures  the  SEH  exception  handlers  from  the  .pdata  section  and  builds 
the  internal  exception  tables. 

10  It  captures  the  system  call  thunks  for  the  five  critical  loader  functions: 
NtCreateSection,  NtOpenFile,  NtQueryAttributesFile, 
NtOpenSection,  and  NtMapViewOf  Section . 

11.  It  reads  the  mitigation  options  for  the  application  (which  are  passed  in  by 
the  kernel  through  the  LdrSystemDllIni  tBlock  exported  variable). 
These  are  described  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  7. 

12  It  queries  the  Image  File  Execution  Options  (IFEO)  registry  key  for  the 
application.  This  will  include  options  such  as  the  global  flags  (stored  in 
GlobalFlags),  as  well  as  heap-debugging  options 
(DisableHeapLookaside,  ShutdownFlags,  and 
FrontEndHeapDebugOptions),  loader  settings 
(UnloadEventTraceDepth,  MaxLoaderThreads, 
UselmpersonatedDeviceMap),  ETW  settings  (TracingFlags). 
Other  options  include  MinimumStackCommitlnBytes  and 
MaxDeadActivati onContexts.  As  part  of  this  work,  the  Application 
Verifier  package  and  related  Verifier  DLLs  will  be  initialized  and  Control 
Flow  Guard  (CFG)  options  will  be  read  from  CFGOptions. 

13  It  looks  inside  the  executable’s  header  to  see  whether  it  is  a .NET 
application  (specified  by  the  presence  of  a .NET-specific  image  directory) 
and  if  it’s  a 32-bit  image.  It  also  queries  the  kernel  to  verify  if  this  is  a 
Wow64  process.  If  needed,  it  handles  a 32-bit  IL-only  image,  which  does 
not  require  Wow64. 

14  It  loads  any  configuration  options  specified  in  the  executable’s  Image 
Load  Configuration  Directory.  These  options,  which  a developer  can 
define  when  compiling  the  application,  and  which  the  compiler  and  linker 
also  use  to  implement  certain  security  and  mitigation  features  such  as 
CFG,  control  the  behavior  of  the  executable. 

15  It  minimally  initializes  FLS  and  TLS. 

16  It  sets  up  debugging  options  for  critical  sections,  creates  the  user-mode 


stack  trace  database  if  the  appropriate  global  flag  was  enabled,  and  queries 
StrackTraceDatabaseSizelnMb  from  the  Image  File  Execution 
Options. 

17  It  initializes  the  heap  manager  for  the  process  and  creates  the  first  process 
heap.  This  will  use  various  load  configuration,  image  file  execution,  global 
flags,  and  executable  header  options  to  set  up  the  required  parameters. 

18  It  enables  the  Terminate  process  on  heap  corruption  mitigation  if  it’s 
turned  on. 

19  It  initializes  the  exception  dispatch  log  if  the  appropriate  global  flag  has 
enabled  this. 

20  It  initializes  the  thread  pool  package,  which  supports  the  Thread  Pool  API. 
This  queries  and  takes  into  account  NUMA  information. 

21  It  initializes  and  converts  the  environment  block  and  parameter  block, 
especially  as  needed  to  support  WoW64  processes. 

22  It  opens  the  \KnownDlls  object  directory  and  builds  the  known  DLL  path. 
For  a Wow64  process,  \KnownDlls32  is  used  instead. 

23.  For  store  applications,  it  reads  the  Application  Model  Policy  options, 
which  are  encoded  in  the  WIN://PKG  and  WP://SKUID  claims  of  the 
token  (see  the  “AppContainers”  section  in  Chapter  7 for  more 
information). 

24  It  determines  the  process’s  current  directory,  system  path,  and  default  load 
path  (used  when  loading  images  and  opening  files),  as  well  as  the  rules 
around  default  DLL  search  order.  This  includes  reading  the  current  policy 
settings  for  Universal  (UWP)  versus  Desktop  Bridge  (Centennial)  versus 
Silverlight  (Windows  Phone  8)  packaged  applications  (or  services). 

25  It  builds  the  first  loader  data  table  entry  for  Ntdll.dll  and  inserts  it  into  the 
module  database. 

26  It  builds  the  unwind  history  table. 

27  It  initializes  the  parallel  loader,  which  is  used  to  load  all  the  dependencies 
(which  don’t  have  cross-dependencies)  using  the  thread  pool  and 
concurrent  threads. 

28  It  builds  the  next  loader  data  table  entry  for  the  main  executable  and 
inserts  it  into  the  module  database. 

29  If  needed,  it  relocates  the  main  executable  image. 

30  If  enabled,  it  initializes  Application  Verifier. 


31.  It  initializes  the  Wow64  engine  if  this  is  a Wow64  process.  In  this  case, 
the  64-bit  loader  will  finish  its  initialization,  and  the  32-bit  loader  will  take 
control  and  re-start  most  of  the  operations  we’ve  just  described  up  until 
this  point. 

32.  If  this  is  a .NET  image,  it  validates  it,  loads  Mscoree.dll  (.NET  runtime 
shim),  and  retrieves  the  main  executable  entry  point  (_CorExeMain), 
overwriting  the  exception  record  to  set  this  as  the  entry  point  instead  of  the 
regular  main  function. 

33.  It  initializes  the  TLS  slots  of  the  process. 

34.  For  Windows  subsystem  applications,  it  manually  loads  Kernel32.dll  and 
Kernelbase.dll,  regardless  of  actual  imports  of  the  process.  As  needed,  it 
uses  these  libraries  to  initialize  the  SRP/Safer  (Software  Restriction 
Policies)  mechanisms,  as  well  as  capture  the  Windows  subsystem  thread 
initialization  thunk  function.  Finally,  it  resolves  any  API  Set  dependencies 
that  exist  specifically  between  these  two  libraries. 

35.  It  initializes  the  shim  engine  and  parses  the  shim  database. 

36.  It  enables  the  parallel  image  loader,  as  long  as  the  core  loader  functions 
scanned  earlier  do  not  have  any  system  call  hooks  or  “detours”  attached  to 
them,  and  based  on  the  number  of  loader  threads  that  have  been  configured 
through  policy  and  image  file  execution  options. 

37.  It  sets  the  LdrlnitState  variable  to  1,  meaning  “import  loading  in 
progress.” 

At  this  point,  the  image  loader  is  ready  to  start  parsing  the  import  table  of  the 
executable  belonging  to  the  application  and  start  loading  any  DLLs  that  were 
dynamically  linked  during  the  compilation  of  the  application.  This  will  happen 
both  for  .NET  images,  which  will  have  their  imports  processed  by  calling  into 
the  .NET  runtime,  as  well  as  for  regular  images.  Because  each  imported  DLL 
can  also  have  its  own  import  table,  this  operation,  in  the  past,  continued 
recursively  until  all  DLLs  had  been  satisfied  and  all  functions  to  be  imported 
have  been  found.  As  each  DLL  was  loaded,  the  loader  kept  state  information  for 
it  and  built  the  module  database. 

In  newer  versions  of  Windows,  the  loader  instead  builds  a dependency  map 
ahead  of  time,  with  specific  nodes  that  describe  a single  DLL  and  its  dependency 
graph,  building  out  separate  nodes  that  can  be  loaded  in  parallel.  At  various 
points  when  serialization  is  needed,  the  thread  pool  worker  queue  is  “drained,” 
which  services  as  a synchronization  point.  One  such  point  is  before  calling  all 
the  DLL  initialization  routines  of  all  the  static  imports,  which  is  one  of  the  last 


stages  of  the  loader.  Once  this  is  done,  all  the  static  TLS  initializers  are  called. 
Finally,  for  Windows  applications,  in  between  these  two  steps,  the  Kernel32 
thread  initialization  thunk  function  (BaseThreadlnitThunk)  is  called  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  Kernel32  post-process  initialization  routine  is  called  at  the 
end. 

DLL  name  resolution  and  redirection 

Name  resolution  is  the  process  by  which  the  system  converts  the  name  of  a PE- 
format  binary  to  a physical  file  in  situations  where  the  caller  has  not  specified  or 
cannot  specify  a unique  file  identity.  Because  the  locations  of  various  directories 
(the  application  directory,  the  system  directory,  and  so  on)  cannot  be  hardcoded 
at  link  time,  this  includes  the  resolution  of  all  binary  dependencies  as  well  as 
LoadLibrary  operations  in  which  the  caller  does  not  specify  a full  path. 

When  resolving  binary  dependencies,  the  basic  Windows  application  model 
locates  files  in  a search  path — a list  of  locations  that  is  searched  sequentially  for 
a file  with  a matching  base  name — although  various  system  components 
override  the  search  path  mechanism  in  order  to  extend  the  default  application 
model.  The  notion  of  a search  path  is  a holdover  from  the  era  of  the  command 
line,  when  an  application’s  current  directory  was  a meaningful  notion;  this  is 
somewhat  anachronistic  for  modern  GUI  applications. 

However,  the  placement  of  the  current  directory  in  this  ordering  allowed  load 
operations  on  system  binaries  to  be  overridden  by  placing  malicious  binaries 
with  the  same  base  name  in  the  application’s  current  directory,  a technique  often 
known  as  binary  planting.  To  prevent  security  risks  associated  with  this 
behavior,  a feature  known  as  safe  DLL  search  mode  was  added  to  the  path  search 
computation  and  is  enabled  by  default  for  all  processes.  Under  safe  search  mode, 
the  current  directory  is  moved  behind  the  three  system  directories,  resulting  in 
the  following  path  ordering: 

1.  The  directory  from  which  the  application  was  launched 

2.  The  native  Windows  system  directory  (for  example, 
C:\Windows\System32) 

3.  The  16-bit  Windows  system  directory  (for  example,  C:\Windows\System) 

4.  The  Windows  directory  (for  example,  C:\Windows) 

5.  The  current  directory  at  application  launch  time 

6.  Any  directories  specified  by  the  %PATH%  environment  variable 

The  DLL  search  path  is  recomputed  for  each  subsequent  DLL  load  operation. 


The  algorithm  used  to  compute  the  search  path  is  the  same  as  the  one  used  to 
compute  the  default  search  path,  but  the  application  can  change  specific  path 
elements  by  editing  the  %PATH%  variable  using  the 

SetEnvironmentVariable  API,  changing  the  current  directory  using  the 
SetCurrentDirectory  API,  or  using  the  SetDllDirectory  API  to 
specify  a DLL  directory  for  the  process.  When  a DLL  directory  is  specified,  the 
directory  replaces  the  current  directory  in  the  search  path  and  the  loader  ignores 
the  safe  DLL  search  mode  setting  for  the  process. 

Callers  can  also  modify  the  DLL  search  path  for  specific  load  operations  by 
supplying  the  LOAD_WITH_ALTERED_SEARCH_PATH  flag  to  the 
LoadLibraryEx  API.  When  this  flag  is  supplied  and  the  DLL  name  supplied 
to  the  API  specifies  a full  path  string,  the  path  containing  the  DLL  file  is  used  in 
place  of  the  application  directory  when  computing  the  search  path  for  the 
operation.  Note  that  if  the  path  is  a relative  path,  this  behavior  is  undefined  and 
potentially  dangerous.  When  Desktop  Bridge  (Centennial)  applications  load,  this 
flag  is  ignored. 

Other  flags  that  applications  can  specify  to  LoadLibraryEx  include 
LOAD_L I BRARY_S E ARCH_D L L_LO  AD_D I R, 

LOAD_L I BRARY_S EARCH_APPL I CAT I ON_D I R, 
LOAD_LIBRARY_SEARCH_SYSTEM3 2,  and 
L 0 AD_L I B R AR Y_S E ARCH_U S E R_D IRS,  in  place  of  the 
LOAD_WITH_ALTERED_SEARCH_PATH  flag.  Each  of  these  modifies  the 
search  order  to  only  search  the  specific  directory  (or  directories)  that  the  flag 
references,  or  the  flags  can  be  combined  as  desired  to  search  multiple  locations. 
For  example,  combining  the  application,  system32,  and  user  directories  results  in 
L 0 AD_L  I B R AR Y_S  E ARCH_D E F AULT_D  IRS.  Furthermore,  these  flags  can  be 
globally  set  using  the  SetDef  aultDUDirectories  API,  which  will  affect 
all  library  loads  from  that  point  on. 

Another  way  search-path  ordering  can  be  affected  is  if  the  application  is  a 
packaged  application  or  if  it  is  not  a packaged  service  or  legacy  Silverlight  8.0 
Windows  Phone  application.  In  these  conditions,  the  DLL  search  order  will  not 
use  the  traditional  mechanism  and  APIs,  but  will  rather  be  restricted  to  the 
package-based  graph  search.  This  is  also  the  case  when  the 
LoadPackagedLibrary  API  is  used  instead  of  the  regular 
LoadLibraryEx  function.  The  package-based  graph  is  computed  based  on  the 
<PackageDependency>  entries  in  the  UWP  application’s  manifest  file’s 
<Dependencies>  section,  and  guarantees  that  no  arbitrary  DLLs  can 


accidentally  load  in  the  package. 

Additionally,  when  a packaged  application  is  loaded,  as  long  as  it  is  not  a 
Desktop  Bridge  application,  all  application-configurable  DLL  search  path 
ordering  APIs,  such  as  the  ones  we  saw  earlier,  will  be  disabled,  and  only  the 
default  system  behavior  will  be  used  (in  combination  with  only  looking  through 
package  dependencies  for  most  UWP  applications  as  per  the  above). 

Unfortunately,  even  with  safe  search  mode  and  the  default  path  searching 
algorithms  for  legacy  applications,  which  always  include  the  application 
directory  first,  a binary  might  still  be  copied  from  its  usual  location  to  a user- 
accessible  location  (for  example,  from  c:\windows\system32\notepad.exe  into 
c:\temp\notepad.exe,  an  operation  that  does  not  require  administrative  rights).  In 
this  situation,  an  attacker  can  place  a specifically  crafted  DLL  in  the  same 
directory  as  the  application,  and  due  to  the  ordering  above,  it  will  take 
precedence  over  the  system  DLL.  This  can  then  be  used  for  persistence  or 
otherwise  affecting  the  application,  which  might  be  privileged  (especially  if  the 
user,  unaware  of  the  change,  is  elevating  it  through  UAC).  To  defend  against 
this,  processes  and/or  administrators  can  use  a process-mitigation  policy  (see 
Chapter  7 for  more  information  on  these)  called  Prefer  System32  Images,  which 
inverts  the  order  above  between  points  1 and  2,  as  the  name  suggests. 

DLL  name  redirection 

Before  attempting  to  resolve  a DLL  name  string  to  a file,  the  loader  attempts  to 
apply  DLL  name  redirection  rules.  These  redirection  rules  are  used  to  extend  or 
override  portions  of  the  DLL  namespace — which  normally  corresponds  to  the 
Win32  file  system  namespace — to  extend  the  Windows  application  model.  In 
order  of  application,  these  are: 

■ MinWin  API  Set  redirection  The  API  set  mechanism  is  designed  to 
allow  different  versions  or  editions  of  Windows  to  change  the  binary  that 
exports  a given  system  API  in  a manner  that  is  transparent  to  applications, 
by  introducing  the  concept  of  contracts.  This  mechanism  was  briefly 
touched  upon  in  Chapter  2.  and  will  be  further  explained  in  a later  section. 

■ .LOCAL  redirection  The  .LOCAL  redirection  mechanism  allows 
applications  to  redirect  all  loads  of  a specific  DLL  base  name,  regardless  of 
whether  a full  path  is  specified,  to  a local  copy  of  the  DLL  in  the 
application  directory — either  by  creating  a copy  of  the  DLL  with  the  same 
base  name  followed  by  .local  (for  example,  MyLibrary.dll.local)  or  by 
creating  a file  folder  with  the  name  .local  under  the  application  directory 
and  placing  a copy  of  the  local  DLL  in  the  folder  (for  example, 


C:\\MyApp\.LOCAL\MyLibrary.dll).  DLLs  redirected  by  the  .LOCAL 
mechanism  are  handled  identically  to  those  redirected  by  SxS.  (See  the 
next  bullet  point.)  The  loader  honors  .LOCAL  redirection  of  DLLs  only 
when  the  executable  does  not  have  an  associated  manifest,  either 
embedded  or  external.  It’s  not  enabled  by  default.  To  enable  it  globally, 
add  the  DWORD  value  DevOverrideEnable  in  the  base  IFEO  key 
(HKLM\Software\Microsoft\WindowsNT\CurrentVersion\Image  File 
Execution  Options)  and  set  it  to  1. 

■ Fusion  (SxS)  redirection  Fusion  (also  referred  to  as  side-by-side,  or  SxS ) 
is  an  extension  to  the  Windows  application  model  that  allows  components 
to  express  more  detailed  binary  dependency  information  (usually 
versioning  information)  by  embedding  binary  resources  known  as 
manifests.  The  Fusion  mechanism  was  first  used  so  that  applications  could 
load  the  correct  version  of  the  Windows  common  controls  package 
(comctl32.dll)  after  that  binary  was  split  into  different  versions  that  could 
be  installed  alongside  one  another;  other  binaries  have  since  been 
versioned  in  the  same  fashion.  As  of  Visual  Studio  2005,  applications  built 
with  the  Microsoft  linker  use  Fusion  to  locate  the  appropriate  version  of 
the  C runtime  libraries,  while  Visual  Studio  2015  and  later  use  API  Set 
redirection  to  implement  the  idea  of  the  universal  CRT. 

The  Fusion  runtime  tool  reads  embedded  dependency  information  from  a 
binary’s  resource  section  using  the  Windows  resource  loader,  and  it 
packages  the  dependency  information  into  lookup  structures  known  as 
activation  contexts.  The  system  creates  default  activation  contexts  at  the 
system  and  process  level  at  boot  and  process  startup  time,  respectively;  in 
addition,  each  thread  has  an  associated  activation  context  stack,  with  the 
activation  context  structure  at  the  top  of  the  stack  considered  active.  The 
per-thread  activation  context  stack  is  managed  both  explicitly,  via  the 
ActivateActCtx  and  DeactivateActCtx  APIs,  and  implicitly  by 
the  system  at  certain  points,  such  as  when  the  DLL  main  routine  of  a 
binary  with  embedded  dependency  information  is  called.  When  a Fusion 
DLL  name  redirection  lookup  occurs,  the  system  searches  for  redirection 
information  in  the  activation  context  at  the  head  of  the  thread’s  activation 
context  stack,  followed  by  the  process  and  system  activation  contexts;  if 
redirection  information  is  present,  the  file  identity  specified  by  the 
activation  context  is  used  for  the  load  operation. 

■ Known  DLL  redirection  Known  DLLs  is  a mechanism  that  maps  specific 
DLL  base  names  to  files  in  the  system  directory,  preventing  the  DLL  from 


being  replaced  with  an  alternate  version  in  a different  location. 

One  edge  case  in  the  DLL  path  search  algorithm  is  the  DLL  versioning 
check  performed  on  64-bit  and  WoW64  applications.  If  a DLL  with  a 
matching  base  name  is  located  but  is  subsequently  determined  to  have 
been  compiled  for  the  wrong  machine  architecture — for  example,  a 64-bit 
image  in  a 32-bit  application — the  loader  ignores  the  error  and  resumes  the 
path  search  operation,  starting  with  the  path  element  after  the  one  used  to 
locate  the  incorrect  file.  This  behavior  is  designed  to  allow  applications  to 
specify  both  64-bit  and  32-bit  entries  in  the  global  %PATH%  environment 
variable. 


EXPERIMENT:  Observing  DLL  load  search  order 

You  can  use  Sysinternals  Process  Monitor  tool  to  watch  how  the  loader 
searches  for  DLLs.  When  the  loader  attempts  to  resolve  a DLL  dependency, 
you  will  see  it  perform  CreateFile  calls  to  probe  each  location  in  the 
search  sequence  until  either  it  finds  the  specified  DLL  or  the  load  fails. 

Here’s  the  capture  of  the  loader’s  search  for  the  OneDrive.exe  executable. 
To  re-create  the  experiment,  do  the  following: 

1.  If  the  OneDrive  is  running,  close  it  from  its  tray  icon.  Make  sure  to 
close  all  Explorer  windows  that  are  looking  at  OneDrive  content. 

2.  Open  Process  Monitor  and  add  filters  to  show  just  the  process 
OneDrive.exe.  Optionally,  show  only  the  operation  for 
CreateFile. 

3.  Go  to  %LocalAppData%\Microsoft\OneDrive  and  launch 
OneDrive.exe  or  OneDrive  Personal.cmd  (which  launches 
OneDrive.exe  as  “personal”  rather  than  “business”).  You  should  see 
something  like  the  following  (note  that  OneDrive  is  a 32  bit  process, 
here  running  on  a 64  bit  system): 
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Here  are  some  of  the  calls  shown  as  they  relate  to  the  search  order  described 
previously: 

■ KnownDlls  DLLs  load  from  the  system  location  (ole32.dll  in  the 
screenshot). 

■ LoggingPlatform.Dll  is  loaded  from  a version  subdirectory,  probably 
because  OneDrive  calls  SetDllDirectory  to  redirect  searches  to  the 
latest  version  (17.3.6743.1212  in  the  screenshot). 

■ The  MSVCR120.dll  (MSVC  run  time  version  12)  is  searched  for  in 
the  executable’s  directory,  and  is  not  found.  Then  it’s  searched  in  the 
version  subdirectory,  where  it’s  located. 

■ The  Wsock32.Dll  (WinSock)  is  searched  in  the  executable’s  path, 
then  in  the  version  subdirectory,  and  finally  located  in  the  system 
directory  (SysWow64).  Note  that  this  DLL  is  not  a KnownDll. 


Loaded  module  database 

The  loader  maintains  a list  of  all  modules  (DLLs  as  well  as  the  primary 
executable)  that  have  been  loaded  by  a process.  This  information  is  stored  in  the 
PEB — namely,  in  a substructure  identified  by  Ldr  and  called  PEB_LDR_DATA. 
In  the  structure,  the  loader  maintains  three  doubly  linked  lists,  all  containing  the 
same  information  but  ordered  differently  (either  by  load  order,  memory  location, 
or  initialization  order).  These  lists  contain  structures  called  loader  data  table 


entries  (LDR_DATA_TABLE_ENTRY)  that  store  information  about  each 
module. 

Additionally,  because  lookups  in  linked  lists  are  algorithmically  expensive 
(being  done  in  linear  time),  the  loader  also  maintains  two  red-black  trees,  which 
are  efficient  binary  lookup  trees.  The  first  is  sorted  by  base  address,  while  the 
second  is  sorted  by  the  hash  of  the  module’s  name.  With  these  trees,  the 
searching  algorithm  can  run  in  logarithmic  time,  which  is  significantly  more 
efficient  and  greatly  speeds  up  process-creation  performance  in  Windows  8 and 
later.  Additionally,  as  a security  precaution,  the  root  of  these  two  trees,  unlike  the 
linked  lists,  is  not  accessible  in  the  PEB.  This  makes  them  harder  to  locate  by 
shell  code,  which  is  operating  in  an  environment  where  address  space  layout 
randomization  (ASLR)  is  enabled.  (See  Chapter  5 for  more  on  ASLR.) 

Table  3-9  lists  the  various  pieces  of  information  the  loader  maintains  in  an 
entry. 


Fi«ld 

Meaning 

Bas cAdd ress i ndcxNode 

Jnks This  entry  as  a node  in  the  Red-Black  Tree  sorted  ay  base  address. 

BaSGDllNMtC/ 

BascNamcHash value 

The  name  of  the  module  itseil,  without  the full  path.  The  second  lie  d stores  its 
hash  using  RtlHashUriicodobtring . 

DdaqNode/HnripPodiilPl  ink 

A pointer  to  the  data  stri trt.j'e tracking  the  dis-rihi red  d ppandenry  graph  (DDA6; 
which  paral  elbes  dependency  loading  through  the  worlrpr  thread  pool  The 
second  April  r.ksthe  s’nictire  with  the  1 BRJIATAJTARI  F_FNTKYs  associated 
with  I [part  of  the  same  graph). 

D!  IB<u>e 

Holds  tie  baseaddnp'sat  wh  rha,e  modi  p was  oarled 

Dili  yPoiril 

Contains  the  initial  routine  ofthe  module  (such  as  Dl  1 Mai  n). 

trtryPoi ntActivationuontcxt 

Certains  the  SxS/rusion  a carat  on  context  when  ca  ling  initializers. 

Hags 

.oacer  state  Hags  lor  this  rnodj  e (see  'able  3-10  tor  a description  of  the  Hags). 

Forwards rLinks 

A linked  list  ol  modules  that  were  loaded  asa  resUtcl  export  table  torwarders 
front  Hie  n odule. 

Full M "Name 

Theft,  ly  qualiTed  path  ramp  of  the  rrodule 

Hashl  inks 

A linked  list  used  riurir.q  process  startup  and  sundown  for  quirker  lookups. 

Tipi i ri TPaThOpTi ons 

.Isedto  store  path  lookup  flags  Hat  ran  he  set  wr+i  t|-p 

1 drSeTTipbfi  TPaThOpTi  ons  API  or  that  are  inber  ted  based  on  the  DLL  path 

List  tntry  Links 

.inks  this  entry  into  each  ott ns  three  ordered  lists  pert  of  the  loade'dataoase. 

LoadContcxt 

=o  r ter  to  the  currert  load  information  tor  the  DLL.  Typical  ly  NULL  unless  actively 
Being  loaned. 

Obsol otcLoad Count 

A reference  count 'or  the  module  ;that  is  how  many  limes  f has  been  loaded). 

Iliis  is  mi  longer  accurate  and  Iks  been  moved  It)  Ihe  DOAG  unde  strut  lure 
instead 

I nadReasnn 

Contains  an  em  irremtinn  value  Mat  explains  why  this  DlLwas  loaded  (dyrram  - 
rally,  statically  as  a forwarder,  as  a delay-load  dependency,  etc.) 

LoadT i me 

store5  the  system  time  value  wher  »h  s mortnle  was  heing  loaded 

Map pi nglnfoindcxrtode 

Links  this  entry  as  a node  in  the  red-slack  tree  sorted  by  the  hash  of  the  name 

Original  ifasc 

Stores  the  original  base  address  [set  by  the  Inker)  of  this  module,  before  ASLB  or 
relocations  enabling  faster  processing  o‘" relocated  nipoU entries. 

Pared  10. 1 Base 

Inraseofstat  r (or  forwarder,  or  delay-load)  dependencies,  stores  tine  address  of 
the  DLL  that  has  a dependent^  on  this  one. 

signing Level 

stores  the  signature  level  of  this  image  (see  Chapter  t.  Pail  i.  foi  more  itifocnu 
tion  on  the  Code  Integrity  infrastructure). 

Sizcof imago 

The  size  of  the  n odule  rrr  memory. 

iifi  tchBackCor.tcxt 

Used  by  SwitchBadr  (described  later)  |o  store  the  current  Windows  context  GUI D 
.associated  with  this  module  anr.  other  data 

TimeDaLeSLdmp 

A timestamp  written  try  the  lincer  when 'he  module  was  inked,  which  *tse  loader 
obtains  from  the  module's  n.wie  PF  header 

Tlslndex 

The  thread  oral  storage  slo*  associated  with  this  module 

TABLE  3-9  Fields  in  a loader  data  table  entry 

One  way  to  look  at  a process’s  loader  database  is  to  use  WinDbg  and  its 
formatted  output  of  the  PEB.  The  next  experiment  shows  you  how  to  do  this  and 
how  to  look  at  the  LDR_DATA_TABLE_ENTRY  structures  on  your  own. 


EXPERIMENT:  Dumping  the  loaded  modules  database 

Before  starting  the  experiment,  perform  the  same  steps  as  in  the  previous 
two  experiments  to  launch  Notepad.exe  with  WinDbg  as  the  debugger. 
When  you  get  to  the  initial  breakpoint  (where  you’ve  been  instructed  to 
type  g until  now),  follow  these  instructions: 

1.  You  can  look  at  the  PEB  of  the  current  process  with  the  ! peb 
command.  For  now,  you’re  interested  only  in  the  Ldr  data  that  will 
be  displayed. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0:000>  !peb 

PEB  at  000000dd4c901000 

Inheri tedAddressSpace : 
ReadlmageFileExecOptions : 

BeingDebugged : 


No 

No 

Yes 


ImageBaseAddress : 00007f f 720b60000 

Ldr  00007ffe855d23a0 

Ldr . Ini tialized : Yes 

Ldr . Inlni tializationOrderModuleLis t : 


0000022815 d2 3 d30  . 0000022815d24430 

Ldr . InLoadOrderModuleLis t : 00000228 

. 0000022815 d3 1240 

Ldr . InMemoryOrderModuleLis t : 00000228 

. 0000022815 d3 1250 


Base 

TimeStamp  Module 

7f f 720b60000  5789986a  Jul  16 
05:14:02  2016  C:\Windows\System32\ 
notepad . exe 

7ffe85480000  5825887f  Nov  11 
10:59:43  2016  C:\WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\ 
ntdll . dll 

7ffe84bd0000  57899a29  Jul  16 
05:21:29  2016  C:\WINDOWS\System32\ 
KERNEL3  2 .DLL 

7ffe823c0000  582588e6  Nov  11 
11:01:26  2016  C:\WINDOWS\System32\ 
KERNELBASE.dll 


2.  The  address  shown  on  the  Ldr  line  is  a pointer  to  the 

P E B_L  D R_D  AT  A structure  described  earlier.  Notice  that  WinDbg 
shows  you  the  address  of  the  three  lists,  and  dumps  the  initialization 
order  list  for  you,  displaying  the  full  path,  time  stamp,  and  base 
address  of  each  module. 

3.  You  can  also  analyze  each  module  entry  on  its  own  by  going  through 
the  module  list  and  then  dumping  the  data  at  each  address,  formatted 
as  a LDR_DATA_TABLE_ENTRY  structure.  Instead  of  doing  this  for 
each  entry,  however,  WinDbg  can  do  most  of  the  work  by  using  the 

! 1 i s t extension  and  the  following  syntax: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


! list  -x  "dt  ntdll!  LDR  DATA  TABLE  ENTRY"  @@C++ 


( &@$peb - >Ldr - 
>InLoadOrderModuleLis t ) 


4.  You  should  then  see  the  entries  for  each  module: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


+ 0x000  InLoadOrderLinks  : _L I S T_ENTRY  [ 
0x00000228 ' 15d23dl0  - 
0x00007ffe'855d23b0  ] 

+0x010  InMemoryOrderLinks  : _LIST_ENTRY  [ 
0x00000228 ' 15d23d20  - 
0x00007ffe' 855d23c0  ] 

+0x020  Inlni tializationOrderLinks  : 

_L I S T_E NT R Y [ 0x0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ' 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 - 
0x00000000 ' 00000000  ] 

+0x030  DllBase  : 0x00007f f 7 1 20b60000 

Void 

+0x038  EntryPoint  : 0x00007f f 7 1 20b787d0 

Void 


+0x040  SizeOflmage  : 0x41000 

+0x048  FullDllName  : _UNICODE_STRING 

"C: \Windows\System32\notepad. 


exe" 


+0x058  BaseDllName 
"notepad. exe" 

+0x068  FlagGroup 
+0x068  Flags 


_UNICODE STRING 

[4  ] ''???» 

0xa2cc 


Although  this  section  covers  the  user-mode  loader  in  Ntdll.dll,  note  that  the 
kernel  also  employs  its  own  loader  for  drivers  and  dependent  DLLs,  with  a 
similar  loader  entry  structure  called  KLDR_DATA_TABLE_ENTRY  instead. 
Likewise,  the  kernel-mode  loader  has  its  own  database  of  such  entries,  which  is 
directly  accessible  through  the  PsActiveModuleLis  t global  data  variable. 
To  dump  the  kernel’s  loaded  module  database,  you  can  use  a similar  ! list 
command  as  shown  in  the  preceding  experiment  by  replacing  the  pointer  at  the 
end  of  the  command  with  nt ! PsActiveModuleList  and  using  the  new 
structure/module  name:  llist  nt ! KLDR  DATA  TABLE  ENTRY 


nt ! PsActiveModuleList. 


Looking  at  the  list  in  this  raw  format  gives  you  some  extra  insight  into  the 
loader’s  internals,  such  as  the  Flags  field,  which  contains  state  information 
that  ! peb  on  its  own  would  not  show  you.  See  Table  3-10  for  their  meaning. 
Because  both  the  kernel  and  user-mode  loaders  use  this  structure,  the  meaning  of 
the  flags  is  not  always  the  same.  In  this  table,  we  explicitly  cover  the  user-mode 
flags  only  (some  of  which  may  exist  in  the  kernel  structure  as  well). 


Flaq 

Mpaning 

Packaged  Binary  (0x1} 

This  module  is  part  of  a packaged  app  ication  ( t can  only  be  set  on  the 
main  moduit*  t>f  an  AcpX  paili.iijnt 

Marked  tor  Removal  (0x2) 

This  module  will  be  unloaded  as  soon  as  all  references  (such  as  from  an 
executing  worker  th  ead)  are  dropped. 

Image  Dll  ;<b(4; 

litis  module  ts  .in  image  DLL  (.rril  rut ria’a  Dtl  or  enei  vital]  le}. 

Load  Notifications  Sent  (DxB) 

Tegtsterec  D.L  notification  cal  o uts  we fe  notified  of  this  mage 
already. 

Telemetry  Cntry  Processed  (0x10) 

Telemetry  data  has  already  been  processed  for  this  mage. 

Process  Static  Import  (0>:20) 

This  module  is  a static  inport  of  the  main  application  bina ry. 

In  legal  y Lists  (11x411] 

tins  image  entry  ism  the  laatte'  sdnultiv  linkerl  lists 

In  Indexes  (0x60) 

This  i mage  entry  is  in  the  loade' s -ed- black  trees. 

Shin  DLL  (Ox  100) 

This  image  entry  represents  a DU.  part  of  the  shim  engine/application 
compatibility  database. 

In  Exception  Table  (0x200; 

This  module's  .pdata  exception  handlers  have  been  captured  ir  the 
loaders  niwtled  function  table 

Lead  In  Progress  (0x800) 

This  module  is  currently  beirg  loaded. 

Load  Config  Processed  <0>:l  COO) 

This  module's  ini  age  load  configuration  directory  has  beer  found  and 
p'ocessec 

Entry  Processed  (3x2000) 

The  leader  has  fully  finis hec  processing  this  module. 

Protect  Delay  Load  ('0x4000) 

Control  f u.vfc  jaro  features  lor  this  binary  have  requested  the  protec 
■ion  nf  the  de  ay-1  nad  IAT  4e?  chapter?  for  more  information 

Process  Attach  Called  (0x20000) 

The  dU__HrtUCbs8_AI  IACH  notif cat  un  has  already  been  sent  to  the 

DIL. 

Process  Attach  Fa  ted  (0x40000) 

Tire  Dl  Main  routine  ol  the  DLL  has  failed  the  DL 1 PROCESS_ATTACH 

notification 

Dot  1 Call  f<r  thread1  (0x80000} 

Do  not  send  1)1  1 _IH-tt-AI)_AI  1 AC  H/Dh 1 AC  H notif  r aliens  hr  this.  D 1 

Can  be  sat  with  DisableTh  read  Librarycal  Is . 

COft  Deterred  Validate  (0x100000} 

the  Common  Object  Runtime  (COR)  w II  validate  this  .NET  image  at  u 
later  Tims 

CO«  Image  (0x200000.1 

tins  module  is  a .MIT  application 

Dort  Relocate  (0x400000) 

This  image  she u d not  be  relocated  or  "andomizec. 

COR  ll  Only  (0x800000) 

This  is  a Ml  intermediate-language  (ll)-only  ihrary,  .vhirn  dnesnot 
contain  native  csserrbly  cods. " 

Carr  pat  Database  Processed  (0x40033000) 

The  shm  engine  has  processed  this  DLL 

TABLE  3-10  Loader  data  table  entry  flags 


Import  parsing 

Now  that  we’ve  explained  the  way  the  loader  keeps  track  of  all  the  modules 
loaded  for  a process,  you  can  continue  analyzing  the  startup  initialization  tasks 
performed  by  the  loader.  During  this  step,  the  loader  will  do  the  following: 

1.  Load  each  DLL  referenced  in  the  import  table  of  the  process’s  executable 
image. 

2.  Check  whether  the  DLL  has  already  been  loaded  by  checking  the  module 
database.  If  it  doesn’t  find  it  in  the  list,  the  loader  opens  the  DLL  and  maps 
it  into  memory. 

3.  During  the  mapping  operation,  the  loader  first  looks  at  the  various  paths 
where  it  should  attempt  to  find  this  DLL,  as  well  as  whether  this  DLL  is  a 
known  DLL,  meaning  that  the  system  has  already  loaded  it  at  startup  and 
provided  a global  memory  mapped  file  for  accessing  it.  Certain  deviations 
from  the  standard  lookup  algorithm  can  also  occur,  either  through  the  use 
of  a .local  file  (which  forces  the  loader  to  use  DLLs  in  the  local  path)  or 
through  a manifest  file,  which  can  specify  a redirected  DLL  to  use  to 
guarantee  a specific  version. 

4.  After  the  DLL  has  been  found  on  disk  and  mapped,  the  loader  checks 
whether  the  kernel  has  loaded  it  somewhere  else — this  is  called  relocation. 
If  the  loader  detects  relocation,  it  parses  the  relocation  information  in  the 
DLL  and  performs  the  operations  required.  If  no  relocation  information  is 
present,  DLL  loading  fails. 

5.  The  loader  then  creates  a loader  data  table  entry  for  this  DLL  and  inserts  it 
into  the  database. 

6.  After  a DLL  has  been  mapped,  the  process  is  repeated  for  this  DLL  to 
parse  its  import  table  and  all  its  dependencies. 

7.  After  each  DLL  is  loaded,  the  loader  parses  the  IAT  to  look  for  specific 
functions  that  are  being  imported.  Usually  this  is  done  by  name,  but  it  can 
also  be  done  by  ordinal  (an  index  number).  For  each  name,  the  loader 
parses  the  export  table  of  the  imported  DLL  and  tries  to  locate  a match.  If 
no  match  is  found,  the  operation  is  aborted. 

8.  The  import  table  of  an  image  can  also  be  bound.  This  means  that  at  link 
time,  the  developers  already  assigned  static  addresses  pointing  to  imported 
functions  in  external  DLLs.  This  removes  the  need  to  do  the  lookup  for 
each  name,  but  it  assumes  that  the  DLLs  the  application  will  use  will 
always  be  located  at  the  same  address.  Because  Windows  uses  address 


space  randomization  (see  Chapter  5 for  more  information  on  ASLR),  this 
is  usually  not  the  case  for  system  applications  and  libraries. 

9.  The  export  table  of  an  imported  DLL  can  use  a forwarder  entry,  meaning 
that  the  actual  function  is  implemented  in  another  DLL.  This  must 
essentially  be  treated  like  an  import  or  dependency,  so  after  parsing  the 
export  table,  each  DLL  referenced  by  a forwarder  is  also  loaded  and  the 
loader  goes  back  to  step  1. 

After  all  imported  DLLs  (and  their  own  dependencies,  or  imports)  have  been 
loaded,  all  the  required  imported  functions  have  been  looked  up  and  found,  and 
all  forwarders  also  have  been  loaded  and  processed,  the  step  is  complete:  All 
dependencies  that  were  defined  at  compile  time  by  the  application  and  its 
various  DLLs  have  now  been  fulfilled.  During  execution,  delayed  dependencies 
(called  delay  load),  as  well  as  run-time  operations  (such  as  calling 
LoadLibrary)  can  call  into  the  loader  and  essentially  repeat  the  same  tasks. 
Note,  however,  that  a failure  in  these  steps  will  result  in  an  error  launching  the 
application  if  they  are  done  during  process  startup.  For  example,  attempting  to 
mn  an  application  that  requires  a function  that  isn’t  present  in  the  current  version 
of  the  operating  system  can  result  in  a message  similar  to  the  one  in  Figure  3-12. 


FIGURE  3-12  The  dialog  box  shown  when  a required  (imported)  function  is  not 

present  in  a DLL. 

Post-import  process  initialization 

After  the  required  dependencies  have  been  loaded,  several  initialization  tasks 
must  be  performed  to  fully  finalize  launching  the  application.  In  this  phase,  the 
loader  will  do  the  following: 

1.  These  steps  begin  with  the  LdrlnitState  variable  set  to  2,  which 
means  imports  have  loaded. 

2.  The  initial  debugger  breakpoint  will  be  hit  when  using  a debugger  such  as 
WinDbg.  This  is  where  you  had  to  type  g to  continue  execution  in  earlier 


experiments. 

3.  Check  if  this  is  a Windows  subsystem  application,  in  which  case  the 
BaseThreadlni  tThunk  function  should’ve  been  captured  in  the  early 
process  initialization  steps.  At  this  point,  it  is  called  and  checked  for 
success.  Similarly,  the  TermsrvGetWindowsDirectoryW  function, 
which  should  have  been  captured  earlier  (if  on  a system  which  supports 
terminal  services),  is  now  called,  which  resets  the  System  and  Windows 
directories  path. 

4.  Using  the  distributed  graph,  recurse  through  all  dependencies  and  run  the 
initializers  for  all  of  the  images’  static  imports.  This  is  the  step  that  calls 
the  DllMain  routine  for  each  DLL  (allowing  each  DLL  to  perform  its 
own  initialization  work,  which  might  even  include  loading  new  DLLs  at 
run  time)  as  well  as  processes  the  TLS  initializers  of  each  DLL.  This  is  one 
of  the  last  steps  in  which  loading  an  application  can  fail.  If  all  the  loaded 
DLLs  do  not  return  a successful  return  code  after  finishing  their  DllMain 
routines,  the  loader  aborts  starting  the  application. 

5 If  the  image  uses  any  TLS  slots,  call  its  TLS  initializer. 

6.  Run  the  post-initialization  shim  engine  callback  if  the  module  is  being 
shimmed  for  application  compatibility. 

7.  Run  the  associated  subsystem  DLL  post-process  initialization  routine 
registered  in  the  PEB.  For  Windows  applications,  this  does  Terminal 
Services-specific  checks,  for  example. 

8.  At  this  point,  write  an  ETW  event  indicating  that  the  process  has  loaded 
successfully. 

9 If  there  is  a minimum  stack  commit,  touch  the  thread  stack  to  force  an  in- 
page  of  the  committed  pages. 

10.  Set  Ldrlnit State  to  3,  which  means  initialization  done.  Set  the  PEB’s 
Processlni  tializing  field  back  to  0.  Then,  update  the 
LdrpProcessIni  tiali zed  variable. 

SwitchBack 

As  each  new  version  of  Windows  fixes  bugs  such  as  race  conditions  and 
incorrect  parameter  validation  checks  in  existing  API  functions,  an  application- 
compatibility  risk  is  created  for  each  change,  no  matter  how  minor.  Windows 
makes  use  of  a technology  called  SwitchBack,  implemented  in  the  loader,  which 
enables  software  developers  to  embed  a GUID  specific  to  the  Windows  version 


they  are  targeting  in  their  executable’s  associated  manifest. 

For  example,  if  a developer  wants  to  take  advantage  of  improvements  added  in 
Windows  10  to  a given  API,  she  would  include  the  Windows  10  GUID  in  her 
manifest,  while  if  a developer  has  a legacy  application  that  depends  on  Windows 
7-specific  behavior,  she  would  put  the  Windows  7 GUID  in  the  manifest  instead. 

SwitchBack  parses  this  information  and  correlates  it  with  embedded  information 
in  SwitchBack-compatible  DLLs  (in  the  . sb_data  image  section)  to  decide 
which  version  of  an  affected  API  should  be  called  by  the  module.  Because 
SwitchBack  works  at  the  loaded-module  level,  it  enables  a process  to  have  both 
legacy  and  current  DLLs  concurrently  calling  the  same  API,  yet  observing 
different  results. 

SwitchBack  GUIDs 

Windows  currently  defines  GUIDs  that  represent  compatibility  settings  for  every 
version  from  Windows  Vista: 

■ {e2011457-1546-43c5-a5fe-008deee3d3f0}  for  Windows  Vista 

■ {35138b9a-5d96-4fbd-8e2d-a2440225f93a}  for  Windows  7 

■ {4a2f28e3-53b9-4441-ba9c-d69d4a4a6e38}  for  Windows  8 

■ {lf676c76-80el-4239-95bb-83d0f6d0da78}  for  Windows  8.1 

■ {8e0f7al2-bfb3-4fe8-b9a5-48fd50al5a9a}  for  Windows  10 

These  GUIDs  must  be  present  in  the  application’s  manifest  file  under  the 
<SupportedOS>  element  in  the  ID  attribute  in  a compatibility  attribute  entry. 
(If  the  application  manifest  does  not  contain  a GUID,  Windows  Vista  is  chosen 
as  the  default  compatibility  mode.)  Using  Task  Manager,  you  can  enable  an 
Operating  System  Context  column  in  the  Details  tab,  which  will  show  if  any 
applications  are  mnning  with  a specific  OS  context  (an  empty  value  usually 
means  they  are  operating  in  Windows  10  mode).  Figure  3-13  shows  an  example 
of  a few  such  applications,  which  are  operating  in  Windows  Vista  and  Windows 
7 modes,  even  on  a Windows  10  system. 
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FIGURE  3-13  Some  processes  that  run  with  compatibility  modes. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a manifest  entry  that  sets  compatibility  for  Windows 
10: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

<compatibili ty  xmlns="urn : schemas -microsof t - 
com: compatibility . vl "> 

<application> 

<!--  Windows  10  --> 

<supportedOS  Id="{8e0f7al2-bfb3-4fe8-b9a5- 
48fd50al5a9a}"  /> 

</application> 

</compatibili ty> 

SwitchBack  compatibility  modes 

As  a few  examples  of  what  SwitchBack  can  do,  here’s  what  running  under  the 
Windows  7 context  affects: 


■ RPC  components  use  the  Windows  thread  pool  instead  of  a private 
implementation. 

■ DirectDraw  Lock  cannot  be  acquired  on  the  primary  buffer. 

■ Blitting  on  the  desktop  is  not  allowed  without  a clipping  window. 

■ A race  condition  in  GetOverlappedResult  is  fixed. 

■ Calls  to  CreateFile  are  allowed  to  pass  a “downgrade”  flag  to  receive 
exclusive  open  to  a file  even  when  the  caller  does  not  have  write  privilege, 
which  causes  NtCreateFile  not  to  receive  the 

FILE DISALLOW_EXCLUSIVE  flag. 

Running  in  Windows  10  mode,  on  the  other  hand,  subtly  affects  how  the  Low 
Fragmentation  Heap  (LFH)  behaves,  by  forcing  LFH  sub-segments  to  be  fully 
committed  and  padding  all  allocations  with  a header  block  unless  the  Windows 
10  GUID  is  present.  Additionally,  in  Windows  10,  using  the  Raise  Exception  on 
Invalid  Handle  Close  mitigation  (see  Chapter  7 for  more  information)  will  result 
in  CloseHandle  and  RegCloseKey  respecting  the  behavior.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  previous  operating  systems,  if  the  debugger  is  not  attached,  this 
behavior  will  be  disabled  before  calling  Nt Close,  and  then  re-enabled  after  the 
call. 

As  another  example,  the  Spell  Checking  Facility  will  return  NULL  for 
languages  which  don’t  have  a spell  checker,  while  it  returns  an  “empty”  spell 
checker  on  Windows  8.1.  Similarly,  the  implementation  of  the  function 
IShellLink : : Resolve  will  return  E_I NVAL I D ARG  when  operating  in 
Windows  8 compatibility  mode  when  given  a relative  path,  but  will  not  contain 
this  check  in  Windows  7 mode. 

Furthermore,  calls  to  GetVersionEx  or  the  equivalent  functions  in  NtDll 
such  as  RtlVerifyVersion-  Info  will  return  the  maximum  version 
number  that  corresponds  to  the  SwitchBack  Context  GUID  that  was  specified. 


Note 


These  APIs  have  been  deprecated,  and  calls  to  GetVersionEx  will 
return  6.2  on  all  versions  of  Windows  8 and  later  if  a higher  SwitchBack 
GUID  is  not  provided. 


SwitchBack  behavior 


Whenever  a Windows  API  is  affected  by  changes  that  might  break  compatibility, 
the  function’s  entry  code  calls  the  SbSwi  tchProcedure  to  invoke  the 
SwitchBack  logic.  It  passes  along  a pointer  to  the  SwitchBack  module  table, 
which  contains  information  about  the  SwitchBack  mechanisms  employed  in  the 
module.  The  table  also  contains  a pointer  to  an  array  of  entries  for  each 
SwitchBack  point.  This  table  contains  a description  of  each  branch-point  that 
identifies  it  with  a symbolic  name  and  a comprehensive  description,  along  with 
an  associated  mitigation  tag.  Typically,  there  will  be  several  branch-points  in  a 
module,  one  for  Windows  Vista  behavior,  one  for  Windows  7 behavior,  etc. 

For  each  branch-point,  the  required  SwitchBack  context  is  given — it  is  this 
context  that  determines  which  of  the  two  (or  more)  branches  is  taken  at  runtime. 
Finally,  each  of  these  descriptors  contains  a function  pointer  to  the  actual  code 
that  each  branch  should  execute.  If  the  application  is  running  with  the  Windows 
10  GUID,  this  will  be  part  of  its  SwitchBack  context,  and  the 
SbSelectProcedure  API,  upon  parsing  the  module  table,  will  perform  a 
match  operation.  It  finds  the  module  entry  descriptor  for  the  context  and 
proceeds  to  call  the  function  pointer  included  in  the  descriptor. 

SwitchBack  uses  ETW  to  trace  the  selection  of  given  SwitchBack  contexts 
and  branch-points  and  feeds  the  data  into  the  Windows  AIT  (Application  Impact 
Telemetry)  logger.  This  data  can  be  periodically  collected  by  Microsoft  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  each  compatibility  entry  is  being  used,  identify  the 
applications  using  it  (a  full  stack  trace  is  provided  in  the  log),  and  notify  third- 
party  vendors. 

As  mentioned,  the  compatibility  level  of  the  application  is  stored  in  its 
manifest.  At  load  time,  the  loader  parses  the  manifest  file,  creates  a context  data 
structure,  and  caches  it  in  the  pShimData  member  of  the  PEB.  This  context 
data  contains  the  associated  compatibility  GUIDs  that  this  process  is  executing 
under  and  determines  which  version  of  the  branch-points  in  the  called  APIs  that 
employ  SwitchBack  will  be  executed. 

API  Sets 

While  SwitchBack  uses  API  redirection  for  specific  application-compatibility 
scenarios,  there  is  a much  more  pervasive  redirection  mechanism  used  in 
Windows  for  all  applications,  called  API  Sets.  Its  purpose  is  to  enable  fine- 
grained categorization  of  Windows  APIs  into  sub-DLLs  instead  of  having  large 
multi-purpose  DLLs  that  span  nearly  thousands  of  APIs  that  might  not  be  needed 
on  all  types  of  Windows  systems  today  and  in  the  future.  This  technology, 


developed  mainly  to  support  the  refactoring  of  the  bottom-most  layers  of  the 
Windows  architecture  to  separate  it  from  higher  layers,  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  breakdown  of  Kernel32.dll  and  Advapi32.dll  (among  others)  into  multiple, 
virtual  DLL  files. 


For  example,  Figure  3-14  shows  a screenshot  of  Dependency  Walker  where 
Kernel32.dll,  which  is  a core  Windows  library,  imports  from  many  other  DLLs, 
beginning  with  API-MS-WIN.  Each  of  these  DLLs  contains  a small  subset  of  the 
APIs  that  Kernel32  normally  provides,  but  together  they  make  up  the  entire  API 
surface  exposed  by  Kernel32.dll.  The  CORE-STRING  library,  for  instance, 
provides  only  the  Windows  base  string  functions. 
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FIGURE  3-14  API  sets  for  kernel32.dll. 

In  splitting  functions  across  discrete  files,  two  objectives  are  achieved.  First, 
doing  this  allows  future  applications  to  link  only  with  the  API  libraries  that 


provide  the  functionality  that  they  need.  Second,  if  Microsoft  were  to  create  a 
version  of  Windows  that  did  not  support,  for  example,  localization  (say,  a non- 
user-facing,  English-only  embedded  system),  it  would  be  possible  to  simply 
remove  the  sub-DLL  and  modify  the  API  Set  schema.  This  would  result  in  a 
smaller  Kernel32  binary,  and  any  applications  that  ran  without  requiring 
localization  would  still  run. 

With  this  technology,  a “base”  Windows  system  called  MinWin  is  defined 
(and,  at  the  source  level,  built),  with  a minimum  set  of  services  that  includes  the 
kernel,  core  drivers  (including  file  systems,  basic  system  processes  such  as 
CSRSS  and  the  Service  Control  Manager,  and  a handful  of  Windows  services). 
Windows  Embedded,  with  its  Platform  Builder,  provides  what  might  seem  to  be 
a similar  technology,  as  system  builders  are  able  to  remove  select  “Windows 
components,”  such  as  the  shell,  or  the  network  stack.  However,  removing 
components  from  Windows  leaves  dangling  dependencies — code  paths  that,  if 
exercised,  would  fail  because  they  depend  on  the  removed  components. 
MinWin’s  dependencies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  entirely  self-contained. 

When  the  process  manager  initializes,  it  calls  the 
PspInitializeApi SetMap  function,  which  is  responsible  for  creating  a 
section  object  of  the  API  Set  redirection  table,  which  is  stored  in 
%SystemRoot%\System32\ApiSetSchema.dll.  The  DLL  contains  no  executable 
code,  but  it  has  a section  called  . apiset  that  contains  API  Set  mapping  data 
that  maps  virtual  API  Set  DLLs  to  logical  DLLs  that  implement  the  APIs. 
Whenever  a new  process  starts,  the  process  manager  maps  the  section  object  into 
the  process’s  address  space  and  sets  the  Api SetMap  field  in  the  process’s  PEB 
to  point  to  the  base  address  where  the  section  object  was  mapped. 

In  turn,  the  loader’s  LdrpApplyFileNameRedirection  function,  which 
is  normally  responsible  for  the  .local  and  SxS/Lusion  manifest  redirection  that 
was  mentioned  earlier,  also  checks  for  API  Set  redirection  data  whenever  a new 
import  library  that  has  a name  starting  with  API-  loads  (either  dynamically  or 
statically).  The  API  Set  table  is  organized  by  library  with  each  entry  describing 
in  which  logical  DLL  the  function  can  be  found,  and  that  DLL  is  what  gets 
loaded.  Although  the  schema  data  is  a binary  format,  you  can  dump  its  strings 
with  the  Sysinternals  Strings  tool  to  see  which  DLLs  are  currently  defined: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Windows\System32>strings  api set schema . dll 


api -ms  - onecoreuap -print  - render -11-1-0 


printrenderapihos t . dllapi -ms  - onecoreuap - settingsync - 
status  - 11 - 1 - 0 
settingsynccore . dll 

api -ms  - win- appmodel - identity- 11-2-0 

kernel . appcore . dllapi -ms -win- appmodel - runtime  - 

internal - 11 - 1 - 3 

api -ms -win- appmodel - runtime  - 11 - 1 - 2 

api -ms -win- appmodel - state  - 11 - 1 - 2 

api -ms -win- appmodel - state  - 11 - 2 - 0 

api -ms -win- appmodel -unlock- 11-1-0 

api -ms  - win - base- boo tconfig- 11-1-0 

advapi3  2 . dllapi -ms -win -base -util  - 11 - 1 - 0 

api -ms -win- composition- redirection  - 11 - 1 - 0 

api -ms -win- core  - com -midlproxy stub  - 11 - 1 - 0 

api -ms -win- core- com -private- 11-1-1 

api -ms -win- core- comm- 11-1-0 

api -ms -win- core  - console  - ansi  - 12  - 1 - 0 

api -ms -win- core  - console  - 11-1-0 

api -ms -win- core- console- 12-1-0 

api -ms -win- core- crt - 11  - 1 - 0 

api -ms -win- core- crt - 12  - 1 - 0 

api -ms -win- core  - datetime  - 11 - 1 - 2 

api -ms -win- core  - debug  - 11 - 1 - 2 

api -ms -win- core  - debug -mini dump  - 11 - 1 - 0 

api -ms -win- core  - firmware  - 11 - 1 - 0 

api -ms -win- core -guard- 11-1-0 

api -ms -win- core -handle- 11-1-0 

api -ms -win- core -heap - 11 - 1 - 0 

api -ms -win- core -heap - 11 - 2 - 0 

api -ms -win- core -heap - 12  - 1 - 0 

api -ms -win- core -heap -obsolete -11-1-0 

api -ms -win- core- interlocked- 11-1-1 

api -ms -win- core- interlocked- 11-2-0 

api -ms -win- core  - io - 11  - 1 - 1 

api -ms -win- core  - j ob - 11  - 1 - 0 


Jobs 

A job  is  a nameable,  securable,  shareable  kernel  object  that  allows  control  of  one 
or  more  processes  as  a group.  A job  object’s  basic  function  is  to  allow  groups  of 
processes  to  be  managed  and  manipulated  as  a unit.  A process  can  be  a member 
of  any  number  of  jobs,  although  the  typical  case  is  just  one.  A process’s 
association  with  a job  object  can’t  be  broken,  and  all  processes  created  by  the 
process  and  its  descendants  are  associated  with  the  same  job  object  (unless  child 
processes  are  created  with  the  CREATE_BREAKAWAY_FROM_JOB  flag  and  the 
job  itself  has  not  restricted  it).  The  job  object  also  records  basic  accounting 
information  for  all  processes  associated  with  the  job  and  for  all  processes  that 
were  associated  with  the  job  but  have  since  terminated. 

Jobs  can  also  be  associated  with  an  I/O  completion  port  object,  which  other 
threads  might  be  waiting  for,  with  the  Windows 

GetQueuedCompletionStatus  function  or  by  using  the  Thread  Pool  API 
(the  native  function  TpAllocJobNotif  ication).  This  allows  interested 
parties  (typically  the  job  creator)  to  monitor  for  limit  violations  and  events  that 
could  affect  the  job’s  security,  such  as  a new  process  being  created  or  a process 
abnormally  exiting. 

Jobs  play  a significant  role  in  a number  of  system  mechanisms,  enumerated 
here: 

■ They  manage  modern  apps  (UWP  processes),  as  discussed  in  more  detail 
in  Chapter  9 in  Part  2.  In  fact,  every  modern  app  is  running  under  a job. 
You  can  verify  this  with  Process  Explorer,  as  described  in  the  “Viewing  the 
job  object”  experiment  later  in  this  chapter. 

■ They  are  used  to  implement  Windows  Container  support,  through  a 
mechanism  called  server  silo,  covered  later  in  this  section. 

■ They  are  the  primary  way  through  which  the  Desktop  Activity  Moderator 
(DAM)  manages  throttling,  timer  virtualization,  timer  freezing,  and  other 
idle-inducing  behaviors  for  Win32  applications  and  services.  The  DAM  is 
described  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2. 

■ They  allow  the  definition  and  management  of  scheduling  groups  for 
dynamic  fair-share  scheduling  (DFSS),  which  is  described  in  Chapter  4. 

■ They  allow  for  the  specification  of  a custom  memory  partition,  which 
enables  usage  of  the  Memory  Partitioning  API  described  in  Chapter  5. 


■ They  serve  as  a key  enabler  for  features  such  as  Run  As  (Secondary 
Logon),  Application  Boxing,  and  Program  Compatibility  Assistant. 

■ They  provide  part  of  the  security  sandbox  for  applications  such  as  Google 
Chrome  and  Microsoft  Office  Document  Converter,  as  well  as  mitigation 
from  denial-of-service  (DoS)  attacks  through  Windows  Management 
Instrumentation  (WMI)  requests. 

Job  limits 

The  following  are  some  of  the  CPU-,  memory-,  and  I/O-related  limits  you  can 
specify  for  a job: 

■ Maximum  number  of  active  processes  This  limits  the  number  of 
concurrently  existing  processes  in  the  job.  If  this  limit  is  reached,  new 
processes  that  should  be  assigned  to  the  job  are  blocked  from  creation. 

■ Job-wide  user-mode  CPU  time  limit  This  limits  the  maximum  amount  of 
user-mode  CPU  time  that  the  processes  in  the  job  can  consume  (including 
processes  that  have  run  and  exited).  Once  this  limit  is  reached,  by  default 
all  the  processes  in  the  job  are  terminated  with  an  error  code  and  no  new 
processes  can  be  created  in  the  job  (unless  the  limit  is  reset).  The  job 
object  is  signaled,  so  any  threads  waiting  for  the  job  will  be  released.  You 
can  change  this  default  behavior  with  a call  to 

Setlnf  ormationJobObj  ect  to  set  the  EndOf  JobTimeAction 
member  of  the  JOBOB  JECT_END_OF_JOB_TIME_INFORMATION 
structure  passed  with  the  JobOb  j ectEndOf  JobTimelnf  ormation 
information  class  and  request  a notification  to  be  sent  through  the  job’s 
completion  port  instead. 

■ Per-process  user-mode  CPU  time  limit  This  allows  each  process  in  the 
job  to  accumulate  only  a fixed  maximum  amount  of  user-mode  CPU  time. 
When  the  maximum  is  reached,  the  process  terminates  (with  no  chance  to 
clean  up). 

■ Job  processor  affinity  This  sets  the  processor  affinity  mask  for  each 
process  in  the  job.  (Individual  threads  can  alter  their  affinity  to  any  subset 
of  the  job  affinity,  but  processes  can’t  alter  their  process  affinity  setting.) 

■ Job  group  affinity  This  sets  a list  of  groups  to  which  the  processes  in  the 
job  can  be  assigned.  Any  affinity  changes  are  then  subject  to  the  group 
selection  imposed  by  the  limit.  This  is  treated  as  a group-aware  version  of 
the  job  processor  affinity  limit  (legacy),  and  prevents  that  limit  from  being 
used. 


■ Job  process  priority  class  This  sets  the  priority  class  for  each  process  in 
the  job.  Threads  can’t  increase  their  priority  relative  to  the  class  (as  they 
normally  can).  Attempts  to  increase  thread  priority  are  ignored.  (No  error 
is  returned  on  calls  to  SetThreadPriority,  but  the  increase  doesn’t 
occur.) 

■ Default  working  set  minimum  and  maximum  This  defines  the  specified 
working  set  minimum  and  maximum  for  each  process  in  the  job.  (This 
setting  isn’t  job-wide.  Each  process  has  its  own  working  set  with  the  same 
minimum  and  maximum  values.) 

■ Process  and  job  committed  virtual  memory  limit  This  defines  the 
maximum  amount  of  virtual  address  space  that  can  be  committed  by  either 
a single  process  or  the  entire  job. 

■ CPU  rate  control  This  defines  the  maximum  amount  of  CPU  time  that  the 
job  is  allowed  to  use  before  it  will  experience  forced  throttling.  This  is 
used  as  part  of  the  scheduling  group  support  described  in  Chapter  4. 

■ Network  bandwidth  rate  control  This  defines  the  maximum  outgoing 
bandwidth  for  the  entire  job  before  throttling  takes  effect.  It  also  enables 
setting  a differentiated  services  code  point  (DSCP)  tag  for  QoS  purposes 
for  each  network  packet  sent  by  the  job.  This  can  only  be  set  for  one  job  in 
a hierarchy,  and  affects  the  job  and  any  child  jobs. 

■ Disk  I/O  bandwidth  rate  control  This  is  the  same  as  network  bandwidth 
rate  control,  but  is  applied  to  disk  I/O  instead,  and  can  control  either 
bandwidth  itself  or  the  number  of  I/O  operations  per  second  (IOPS).  It  can 
be  set  either  for  a particular  volume  or  for  all  volumes  on  the  system. 

For  many  of  these  limits,  the  job  owner  can  set  specific  thresholds,  at  which 
point  a notification  will  be  sent  (or,  if  no  notification  is  registered,  the  job  will 
simply  be  killed).  Additionally,  rate  controls  allow  for  tolerance  ranges  and 
tolerance  intervals — for  example,  allowing  a process  to  go  beyond  20  percent  of 
its  network  bandwidth  limit  for  up  to  10  seconds  every  5 minutes.  These 
notifications  are  done  by  queuing  an  appropriate  message  to  the  I/O  completion 
port  for  the  job.  (See  the  Windows  SDK  documentation  for  the  details.) 

Finally,  you  can  place  user-interface  limits  on  processes  in  a job.  Such  limits 
include  restricting  processes  from  opening  handles  to  windows  owned  by  threads 
outside  the  job,  reading  and/or  writing  to  the  clipboard,  and  changing  the  many 
user-interface  system  parameters  via  the  Windows  SystemParametersInf  o 
function.  These  user-interface  limits  are  managed  by  the  Windows  subsystem 
GDI/USER  driver,  Win32k.sys,  and  are  enforced  through  one  of  the  special 


callouts  that  it  registers  with  the  process  manager,  the  job  callout.  You  can  grant 
access  for  all  processes  in  a job  to  specific  user  handles  (for  example,  window 
handle)  by  calling  the  UserHandleGrantAccess  function;  this  can  only  be 
called  by  a process  that  is  not  part  of  the  job  in  question  (naturally). 

Working  with  a job 

A job  object  is  created  using  the  CreateJobObj  ect  API.  The  job  is  initially 
created  empty  of  any  process.  To  add  a process  to  a job,  call  the 
AssignProcessToJobObj  ect,  which  can  be  called  multiple  times  to  add 
processes  to  the  job  or  even  to  add  the  same  process  to  multiple  jobs.  This  last 
option  creates  a nested  job,  described  in  the  next  section.  Another  way  to  add  a 
process  to  a job  is  to  manually  specify  a handle  to  the  job  object  by  using  the 

P S CP JOB_L  1ST  process-creation  attribute  described  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

One  or  more  handles  to  job  objects  can  be  specified,  which  will  all  be  joined. 

The  most  interesting  API  for  jobs  is  Set  Inf  ormationJobObj  ect,  which 
allows  the  setting  of  the  various  limits  and  settings  mentioned  in  the  previous 
section,  and  contains  internal  information  classes  used  by  mechanisms  such  as 
Containers  (Silo),  the  DAM,  or  Windows  UWP  applications.  These  values  can 
be  read  back  with  Querylnf  ormationJobObj  ect,  which  can  provide 
interested  parties  with  the  limits  set  on  a job.  It’s  also  necessary  to  call  in  case 
limit  notifications  have  been  set  (as  described  in  the  previous  section)  in  order 
for  the  caller  to  know  precisely  which  limits  were  violated.  Another  sometimes- 
useful  function  is  TerminateJobOb j ect,  which  terminates  all  processes  in 
the  job  (as  if  TerminateProcess  were  called  on  each  process). 

Nested  jobs 

Until  Windows  7 and  Windows  Server  2008  R2,  a process  could  only  be 
associated  with  a single  job,  which  made  jobs  less  useful  than  they  could  be,  as 
in  some  cases  an  application  could  not  know  in  advance  whether  a process  it 
needed  to  manage  happened  to  be  in  a job  or  not.  Starting  with  Windows  8 and 
Windows  Server  2012,  a process  can  be  associated  with  multiple  jobs, 
effectively  creating  a job  hierarchy. 

A child  job  holds  a subset  of  processes  of  its  parent  job.  Once  a process  is 
added  to  more  than  one  job,  the  system  tries  to  form  a hierarchy,  if  possible.  A 
current  restriction  is  that  jobs  cannot  form  a hierarchy  if  any  of  them  sets  any  UI 
limits  (Setlnf  ormationJobObj  ect  with 
JobObj  ectBasicUIRes  trictions  argument). 


Job  limits  for  a child  job  cannot  be  more  permissive  than  its  parent,  but  they 
can  be  more  restrictive.  For  example,  if  a parent  job  sets  a memory  limit  of  100 
MB  for  the  job,  any  child  job  cannot  set  a higher  memory  limit  (such  requests 
simply  fail).  A child  job  can,  however,  set  a more  restrictive  limit  for  its 
processes  (and  any  child  jobs  it  has),  such  as  80  MB.  Any  notifications  that 
target  the  I/O  completion  port  of  a job  will  be  sent  to  the  job  and  all  its  ancestors 
(The  job  itself  does  not  have  to  have  an  I/O  completion  port  for  the  notification 
to  be  sent  to  ancestor  jobs.) 


Resource  accounting  for  a parent  job  includes  the  aggregated  resources  used 
by  its  direct  managed  processes  and  all  processes  in  child  jobs.  When  a job  is 
terminated  (Terminate  JobOb  j ect),  all  processes  in  the  job  and  in  child  jobs 
are  terminated,  starting  with  the  child  jobs  at  the  bottom  of  the  hierarchy.  Figure 
3-15  shows  four  processes  managed  by  a job  hierarchy. 


FIGURE  3-15  A job  hierarchy. 

To  create  this  hierarchy,  processes  should  be  added  to  jobs  from  the  root  job. 
Here  are  a set  of  steps  to  create  this  hierarchy: 

1.  Add  process  PI  to  job  1. 

2.  Add  process  PI  to  job  2.  This  creates  the  first  nesting. 

3.  Add  process  P2  to  job  1. 

4.  Add  process  P2  to  job  3.  This  creates  the  second  nesting. 

5.  Add  process  P3  to  job  2. 

6.  Add  process  P4  to  job  1. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  job  object 

You  can  view  named  job  objects  with  the  Performance  Monitor  tool.  (Look 
for  the  Job  Object  and  Job  Object  Details  categories.)  You  can  view 
unnamed  jobs  with  the  kernel  debugger  ! j ob  or  dt  nt  !_e  j ob 
commands. 


To  see  whether  a process  is  associated  with  a job,  you  can  use  the  kernel 
debugger  ! process  command  or  Process  Explorer.  Follow  these  steps  to 
create  and  view  an  unnamed  job  object: 

1.  From  the  command  prompt,  use  the  runas  command  to  create  a 
process  running  the  command  prompt  (Cmd.exe).  For  example,  type 
runas  /user:<domain>\<  username>  cmd. 


2.  You’ll  be  prompted  for  your  password.  Enter  your  password,  and  a 
Command  Prompt  window  will  appear.  The  Windows  service  that 
executes  runas  commands  creates  an  unnamed  job  to  contain  all 
processes  (so  that  it  can  terminate  these  processes  at  logoff  time). 

3.  Run  Process  Explorer,  open  the  Options  menu,  choose  Configure 
Colors,  and  check  the  Jobs  entry.  Notice  that  the  Cmd.exe  process 
and  its  child  ConHost.exe  process  are  highlighted  as  part  of  a job,  as 
shown  here: 
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4.  Double  click  the  Cmd.exe  or  ConHost.Exe  process  to  open  its 
properties  dialog  box.  Then  click  the  Job  tab  to  see  information 
about  the  job  this  process  is  part  of: 


cmd.exe:1500  Properties 


□ 


X 


Image  Performance  Performance  Graph  Disk  and  Network 

GPU  Graph  Threads  TCP/IP  Security  Environment  Job  Strings 

Job  Name: 


5.  From  the  command  prompt,  run  Notepad.exe. 

6.  Open  Notepad’s  process  and  look  at  the  Job  tab.  Notepad  is  running 
under  the  same  job.  This  is  because  cmd.exe  does  not  use  the 

CRE ATE_BRE AKAWAY_FROM_JOB  creation  flag.  In  the  case  of 
nested  jobs,  the  Job  tab  shows  the  processes  in  the  direct  job  this 
process  belongs  to  and  all  processes  in  child  jobs. 

7.  Run  the  kernel  debugger  on  the  live  system  and  type  the  Iprocess 
command  to  find  the  notepad.exe  and  show  its  basic  info: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  iprocess  0 1 notepad.exe 
PROCESS  f f f f eOOleacf 2080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  3078  Peb: 

7f4113b000  ParentCid:  05dc 

DirBase:  4878b3000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f c0015b89f d80  HandleCount:  188. 

Image:  notepad.exe 

BasePriori ty 
Commi tCharge 
Job 


8 

671 

ffffe0O189a 


8.  Note  the  Job  pointer,  which  is  non-zero.  To  get  a summary  of  the 
job,  type  the  !job  debugger  command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! j ob  ffffeO0189aec46O 

Job  at  f f f f e00189aec460 

Basic  Accounting  Information 


TotalUserTime : 0x0 

TotalKernelTime : 0x0 

TotalCycleTime : 0x0 

ThisPeriodTotalUserTime : 0x0 

ThisPeriodTotalKernelTime : 0x0 

TotalPageFaul tCount : 0x0 

TotalProcesses : 0x3 

ActiveProcesses : 0x3 

FreezeCount:  0 

BackgroundCount : 0 

TotalTerminatedProcesses : 0x0 

PeakJobMemoryUsed : OxlOdb 

PeakProcessMemoryUsed:  0xa56 

Job  Flags 


Limit  Information  (LimitFlags:  0x0) 

Limit  Information  (Ef f ectiveLimi tFlags : 0x0) 

9.  Notice  the  ActiveProcesses  member  set  to  3 (cmd.exe, 
conhost.exe,  and  notepad.exe).  You  can  use  flag  2 after  the  ! j ob 
command  to  see  a list  of  the  processes  that  are  part  of  the  job: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! j ob  ffffe00189aec460  2 

Processes  assigned  to  this  job: 

PROCESS  f f f f 8188d84dd780 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  5720  Peb: 
43bedb6000  ParentCid:  13cc 

DirBase:  707466000  ObjectTable: 
f f f fbe0dc4e3a04 0 HandleCount: 

<Data  Not  Accessible> 


Image:  cmd.exe 


PROCESS  f f f f 8188ea077540 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  30ec  Peb: 
dd7fl7c000  ParentCid:  5720 

DirBase:  75al83000  ObjectTable: 
f f f fbe0dafb79040  HandleCount: 

<Data  Not  Accessible> 

Image : conhos  t . exe 


PROCESS  f f f fe001eacf2080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  3078  Peb: 
7f4113b000  ParentCid:  05dc 

DirBase:  4878b3000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f c0015b89f d80  HandleCount:  188. 
Image:  notepad.exe 


10.  You  can  also  use  the  dt  command  to  display  the  job  object  and  see 
the  additional  fields  shown  about  the  job,  such  as  its  member  level 
and  its  relations  to  other  jobs  in  case  of  nesting  (parent  job,  siblings, 
and  root  job): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dt  nt !_ej  ob  f f f f eO0189aec46O 

+0x000  Event  : 

+0x018  JobLinks  : 

OxffffeOOl 1 8d93e548  - 
OxffffeOOl 'df30f 8d8  ] 

+0x028  ProcessListHead  : 


JKEVENT 
LIST  ENTRY 


LIST  ENTRY 


OxffffeOOl 1 8c4924f0  - 
OxffffeOOl' eacf24f0  ] 


[ 

[ 


+0x038  JobLock 
+0x0a0  TotalUserTime 
+0x0a8  TotalKernelTime 


ERE SOURCE 
LARGE_INTEGER  0x0 
LARGE  INTEGER 


0x2625a 

+0x0b0  TotalCycleTime  : _LARGE_INTEGER 
0xc9e03d 


+0x0d4  TotalProcesses  : 4 

+0x0d8  ActiveProcesses  : 3 
+0x0dc  TotalTerminatedProcesses  : 0 


+0x428  ParentJob 
+0x430  RootJob 


(null) 

Oxff f feOOl 1 89aec460 


E JOB 


+0x518  EnergyValues 
PROCESS  ENERGY  VALUES 


Oxfff feOOl ' 89aec988 


+0x520  SharedCommi tCharge  : 0x5e8 


Windows  containers  (server  silos) 

The  rise  of  cheap,  ubiquitous  cloud  computing  has  led  to  another  major  Internet 
revolution,  in  which  building  online  services  and/or  back-end  servers  for  mobile 
applications  is  as  easy  as  clicking  a button  on  one  of  the  many  cloud  providers. 
But  as  competition  among  cloud  providers  has  increased,  and  as  the  need  to 
migrate  from  one  to  another,  or  even  from  a cloud  provider  to  a datacenter,  or 
from  a datacenter  to  a high-end  personal  server,  has  grown,  it  has  become 
increasingly  important  to  have  portable  back  ends,  which  can  be  deployed  and 
moved  around  as  needed  without  the  costs  associated  with  running  them  in  a 
virtual  machine. 

It  is  to  satisfy  this  need  that  technologies  such  as  Docker  were  created.  These 
technologies  essentially  allow  the  deployment  of  an  “application  in  a box”  from 
one  Linux  distribution  to  another  without  worrying  about  the  complicated 
deployment  of  a local  installation  or  the  resource  consumption  of  a virtual 
machine.  Originally  a Linux-only  technology,  Microsoft  has  helped  bring 
Docker  to  Windows  10  as  part  of  the  Anniversary  Update.  It  can  work  in  two 
modes: 

■ By  deploying  an  application  in  a heavyweight,  but  fully  isolated,  Hyper-V 
container,  which  is  supported  on  both  client  and  server  scenarios 

■ By  deploying  an  application  in  a lightweight,  OS-isolated,  server  silo 
container,  which  is  currently  supported  only  in  server  scenarios  due  to 
licensing  reasons 

This  latter  technology,  which  we  will  investigate  in  this  section,  has  resulted 
in  deep  changes  in  the  operating  system  to  support  this  capability.  Note  that,  as 


mentioned,  the  ability  for  client  systems  to  create  server  silo  containers  exists, 
but  is  currently  disabled.  Unlike  a Hyper- V container,  which  leverages  a true 
virtualized  environment,  a server  silo  container  provides  a second  “instance”  of 
all  user-mode  components  while  running  on  top  of  the  same  kernel  and  drivers. 
At  the  cost  of  some  security,  this  provides  a much  more  lightweight  container 
environment. 

Job  objects  and  silos 

The  ability  to  create  a silo  is  associated  with  a number  of  undocumented 
subclasses  as  part  of  the  Set  JobObj  ectlnf  ormation  API.  In  other  words, 
a silo  is  essentially  a super-job,  with  additional  rules  and  capabilities  beyond 
those  we’ve  seen  so  far.  In  fact,  a job  object  can  be  used  for  the  isolation  and 
resource  management  capabilities  we’ve  looked  at  as  well  as  used  to  create  a 
silo.  Such  jobs  are  called  hybrid  jobs  by  the  system. 

In  practice,  job  objects  can  actually  host  two  types  of  silos:  application  silos 
(which  are  currently  used  to  implement  the  Desktop  Bridge  are  not  covered  in 
this  section,  and  are  left  for  Chapter  9 in  Part  2)  and  server  silos,  which  are  the 
ones  used  for  Docker  container  support. 

Silo  isolation 

The  first  element  that  defines  a server  silo  is  the  existence  of  a custom  object 
manager  root  directory  object  (\).  (The  object  manager  is  discussed  in  Chapter  8 
in  Part  2.)  Even  though  we  have  not  yet  learned  about  this  mechanism,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  all  application-visible  named  objects  (such  as  files,  registry  keys, 
events,  mutexes,  RPC  ports,  and  more)  are  hosted  in  a root  namespace,  which 
allows  applications  to  create,  locate,  and  share  these  objects  among  themselves. 

The  ability  for  a server  silo  to  have  its  own  root  means  that  all  access  to  any 
named  object  can  be  controlled.  This  is  done  in  one  of  three  ways: 

■ By  creating  a new  copy  of  an  existing  object  to  provide  an  alternate  access 
to  it  from  within  the  silo 

■ By  creating  a symbolic  link  to  an  existing  object  to  provide  direct  access  to 
it 

■ By  creating  a brand-new  object  that  only  exists  within  the  silo,  such  as  the 
ones  a containerized  application  would  use 

This  initial  ability  is  then  combined  with  the  Virtual  Machine  Compute 
(Vmcompute)  service  (used  by  Docker),  which  interacts  with  additional 
components  to  provide  a full  isolation  layer: 


■ A base  Windows  image  (WIM)  file  called  base  OS  This  provides  a 
separate  copy  of  the  operating  system.  At  this  time,  Microsoft  provides  a 
Server  Core  image  as  well  as  a Nano  Server  image. 


■ The  Ntdll.dll  library  of  the  host  OS  This  overrides  the  one  in  the  base 
OS  image.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  mentioned,  server  silos  leverage 
the  same  host  kernel  and  drivers,  and  because  Ntdll.dll  handles  system 
calls,  it  is  the  one  user-mode  component  that  must  be  reused  from  the  host 


OS. 


■ A sandbox  virtual  file  system  provided  by  the  Wcifs.sys  filter  driver 

This  allows  temporary  changes  to  be  made  to  the  file  system  by  the 
container  without  affecting  the  underlying  NTFS  drive,  and  which  can  be 
wiped  once  the  container  is  shut  down. 

■ A sandbox  virtual  registry  provided  by  the  VReg  kernel  component 

This  allows  for  the  provision  of  a temporary  set  of  registry  hives  (as  well 
as  another  layer  of  namespace  isolation,  as  the  object  manager  root 
namespace  only  isolates  the  root  of  the  registry,  not  the  registry  hives 
themselves). 

■ The  Session  Manager  (Smss.exe)  This  is  now  used  to  create  additional 
service  sessions  or  console  sessions,  which  is  a new  capability  required  by 
the  container  support.  This  extends  Smss  to  handle  not  only  additional  user 
sessions,  but  also  sessions  needed  for  each  container  launched. 


The  architecture  of  such  containers  with  the  preceding  components  is  shown 
Figure  3-16. 

Host  os 
Container  1 


Container  2 


FIGURE  3-16  Containers  architecture. 


Silo  isolation  boundaries 


The  aforementioned  components  provide  the  user-mode  isolation  environment. 
However,  as  the  host  Ntdll.dll  component  is  used,  which  talks  to  the  host  kernel 
and  drivers,  it  is  important  to  create  additional  isolation  boundaries,  which  the 
kernel  provides  to  differentiate  one  silo  from  another.  As  such,  each  server  silo 
will  contain  its  own  isolated: 

■ Micro  shared  user  data  (SILO_USER_SHARED_DATA  in  the  symbols) 

This  contains  the  custom  system  path,  session  ID,  foreground  PID,  and 
product  type/suite.  These  are  elements  of  the  original 
KUSER_SHARED_DATA  that  cannot  come  from  the  host,  as  they  reference 
information  relevant  to  the  host  OS  image  instead  of  the  base  OS  image, 
which  must  be  used  instead.  Various  components  and  APIs  were  modified 
to  read  the  silo  shared  data  instead  of  the  user  shared  data  when  they  look 
up  such  data.  Note  that  the  original  KU  S E R_S  HARE  D_D  AT  A remains  at  its 
usual  address  with  its  original  view  of  the  host  details,  so  this  is  one  way 
that  host  state  “leaks”  inside  container  state. 

■ Object  directory  root  namespace  This  has  its  own  \SystemRoot  symlink, 
\Device  directory  (which  is  how  all  user-mode  components  access  device 
drivers  indirectly),  device  map  and  DOS  device  mappings  (which  is  how 
user-mode  applications  access  network  mapped  drivers,  for  example), 
\Sessions  directory,  and  more. 

■ API  Set  mapping  This  is  based  on  the  API  Set  schema  of  the  base  OS 
WIM,  and  not  the  one  stored  on  the  host  OS  file  system.  As  you’ve  seen, 
the  loader  uses  API  Set  mappings  to  determine  which  DLL,  if  any, 
implements  a certain  function.  This  can  be  different  from  one  SKU  to 
another,  and  applications  must  see  the  base  OS  SKU,  not  the  host’s. 

■ Logon  session  This  is  associated  with  the  SYSTEM  and  Anonymous  local 
unique  ID  (LUID),  plus  the  LUID  of  a virtual  service  account  describing 
the  user  in  the  silo.  This  essentially  represents  the  token  of  the  services  and 
application  that  will  be  running  inside  the  container  service  session  created 
by  Smss.  For  more  information  on  LUIDs  and  logon  sessions,  see  Chapter 
7. 

■ ETW  tracing  and  logger  contexts  These  are  for  isolating  ETW 
operations  to  the  silo  and  not  exposing  or  leaking  states  between  the 
containers  and/or  the  host  OS  itself.  (See  Chapter  9 in  Part  2 for  more  on 
ETW.) 


Silo  contexts 

While  these  are  the  isolation  boundaries  provided  by  the  core  host  OS  kernel 
itself,  other  components  inside  the  kernel,  as  well  as  drivers  (including  third 
party),  can  add  contextual  data  to  silos  by  using  the  PsCreateSiloContext 
API  to  set  custom  data  associated  with  a silo  or  by  associating  an  existing  object 
with  a silo.  Each  such  silo  context  will  utilize  a silo  slot  index  that  will  be 
inserted  in  all  running,  and  future,  server  silos,  storing  a pointer  to  the  context. 
The  system  provides  32  built-in  system-wide  storage  slot  indexes,  plus  256 
expansion  slots,  providing  lots  of  extensibility  options. 

As  each  server  silo  is  created,  it  receives  its  own  silo-local  storage  (SLS) 
array,  much  like  a thread  has  thread-local  storage  (TLS).  Within  this  array,  the 
different  entries  will  correspond  to  slot  indices  that  have  been  allocated  to  store 
silo  contexts.  Each  silo  will  have  a different  pointer  at  the  same  slot  index,  but 
will  always  store  the  same  context  at  that  index.  (For  example,  driver  “Foo”  will 
own  index  5 in  all  silos,  and  can  use  it  to  store  a different  pointer/context  in  each 
silo.)  In  some  cases,  built-in  kernel  components,  such  as  the  object  manager, 
security  reference  monitor  (SRM),  and  Configuration  Manager  use  some  of 
these  slots,  while  other  slots  are  used  by  inbox  drivers  (such  as  the  Ancillary 
Function  Driver  for  Winsock,  Afd.sys). 

Just  like  when  dealing  with  the  server  silo  shared  user  data,  various 
components  and  APIs  have  been  updated  to  access  data  by  getting  it  from  the 
relevant  silo  context  instead  of  what  used  to  be  a global  kernel  variable.  As  an 
example,  because  each  container  will  now  host  its  own  Fsass.exe  process,  and 
since  the  kernel’s  SRM  needs  to  own  a handle  to  the  Fsass.exe  process  (see 
Chapter  7 for  more  information  on  Fsass  and  the  SRM),  this  can  no  longer  be  a 
singleton  stored  in  a global  variable.  As  such,  the  handle  is  now  accessed  by  the 
SRM  through  querying  the  silo  context  of  the  active  server  silo,  and  getting  the 
variable  from  the  data  structure  that  is  returned. 

This  leads  to  an  interesting  question:  What  happens  with  the  Fsass.exe  that  is 
running  on  the  host  OS  itself?  How  will  the  SRM  access  the  handle,  as  there’s  no 
server  silo  for  this  set  of  processes  and  session  (that  is,  session  0 itself)?  To  solve 
this  conundrum,  the  kernel  now  implements  a root  host  silo.  In  other  words,  the 
host  itself  is  presumed  to  be  part  of  a silo  as  well!  This  isn’t  a silo  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  a clever  trick  to  make  querying  silo  contexts  for  the 
current  silo  work,  even  when  there  is  no  current  silo.  This  is  implemented  by 
storing  a global  kernel  variable  called  PspHos  t Silo  - Global s,  which  has  its 
own  Slot  Focal  Storage  Array,  as  well  as  other  silo  contexts  used  by  built-in 


kernel  components.  When  various  silo  APIs  are  called  with  a NULL  pointer,  this 
"NULL"  is  instead  treated  as  “no  silo — i.e.,  use  the  host  silo.” 


EXPERIMENT:  Dumping  SRM  silo  context  for  the  host  silo 

As  shown,  even  though  your  Windows  10  system  may  not  be  hosting  any 
server  silos,  especially  if  it  is  a client  system,  a host  silo  still  exists,  which 
contains  the  silo-aware  isolated  contexts  used  by  the  kernel.  The  Windows 
Debugger  has  an  extension,  ! s i lo,  which  can  be  used  with  the  -g  Host 
parameters  as  follows:  !silo  -g  Host.  You  should  see  output  similar  to 
the  one  below: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  !silo  -g  Host 

Server  silo  globals  f f f f f 801b73bc580 : 

Default  Error  Port: 

f f f fb30f25b48080 

ServiceSessionld  : 0 
Root  Directory  : 

00007fff00000000  ' ' 

State  : Running 

In  your  output,  the  pointer  to  the  silo  globals  should  be  hyperlinked,  and 
clicking  it  will  result  in  the  following  command  execution  and  output: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dx  -rl  (* ( (nt  !_ESERVERSILO_GLOBALS 
*) 0xfffff801b73bc580) ) 

(* ( (nt !_E SERVERS I LO_GLOBALS 
*) 0xfffff801b73bc580) ) 

E S E RVERS I LO_GLOBAL S ] 

[+0x000]  ObSiloState 

OBP S ILODRIVERSTATE] 

[+0x2e0]  SeSiloState 
[+0x310]  SeRmSiloState 
_S  E P_RM_L  S A_CONNE  CT I ON_S  TATE ] 

[+0x360]  CmSiloState 
[Type:  _CMP_SILO_CONTEXT  *] 

[+0x368]  EtwSiloState 


[Type:  _ 

[Type : 

[Type:  _SEP_SILOSTATE] 
[Type : 

: 0xffffc308870931b0 


: 0xffffb30f236c4000 


[Type:  ETW_SILODRIVERSTATE  *] 


Now  click  the  SeRmSiloState  field,  which  will  expand  to  show  you, 
among  other  things,  a pointer  to  the  Lsass.exe  process: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dx  -rl  ( (ntkrnlmp !_SEP_RM_LSA_CONNECTION_STATE 
*) 0xfffff801b73bc890) 

( (ntkrnlmp  !_SEP_RM_LSA_CONNECTION_STATE 
*) 0xfffff801b73bc890)  : 

0xfffff801b73bc890  [Type: 

S E P_RM_L  S A_CONNE  CT I ON_S  TAT E *] 

[+0x000]  LsaProcessHandle  : 0xffffffff80000870 
[Type:  void  *] 

[+0x008]  LsaCommandPortHandle  : 

0xffffffff8000087c  [Type:  void  *] 

[+0x010]  SepRmThreadHandle  : 0x0  [Type:  void  *] 
[+0x018]  RmCommandPortHandle  : Oxffffffff 80000874 
[Type:  void  *] 


Silo  monitors 

If  kernel  drivers  have  the  capability  to  add  their  own  silo  contexts,  how  do  they 
first  know  what  silos  are  executing,  and  what  new  silos  are  created  as  containers 
are  launched?  The  answer  lies  in  the  silo  monitor  facility,  which  provides  a set  of 
APIs  to  receive  notifications  whenever  a server  silo  is  created  and/or  terminated 
(PsRegisterSiloMonitor,  PsStartSiloMoni tor, 
PsUnregisterSiloMoni  tor),  as  well  as  notifications  for  any  already- 
existing  silos.  Then,  each  silo  monitor  can  retrieve  its  own  slot  index  by  calling 
PsGetSiloMoni  torCon  text  Slot,  which  it  can  then  use  with  the 
PsInsertSiloContext,  PsReplaceSiloContext,  and 
PsRemoveSiloContext  functions  as  needed.  Additional  slots  can  be 
allocated  with  PsAllocSiloCon  text  Slot,  but  this  would  be  needed  only  if 
a component  would  wish  to  store  two  contexts  for  some  reason.  Additionally, 
drivers  can  also  use  the  PsInsertPermanentSiloContext  or 
PsMakeSiloContextPermanent  APIs  to  use  “permanent”  silo  contexts, 
which  are  not  reference  counted  and  are  not  tied  to  the  lifetime  of  the  server  silo 


or  the  number  of  silo  context  getters.  Once  inserted,  such  silo  contexts  can  be 
retrieved  with  PsGetSiloContext  and/or 
PsGetPermanentSi loContext. 


EXPERIMENT:  Silo  monitors  and  contexts 

To  understand  how  silo  monitors  are  used,  and  how  they  store  silo  contexts, 
let’s  take  a look  at  the  Ancillary  Function  Driver  for  Winsock  (Afd.sys)  and 
its  monitor.  First,  let’s  dump  the  data  structure  that  represents  the  monitor. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  the  symbol  files,  so  we  must  do  this  as  raw  data. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dps  poi 
f f f f e387 1 a79 
f f f f e387 1 a79 
f f f f e387 1 a79 
f f f f e387 1 a79 
af d ! Af dPodSi 
f f f f e387 1 a79 
af d ! Af dPodSi 


(af d ! Af dPodMoni tor ) 
f cl2  0 ffffe387 'a7d7  60c0 
f cl2  8 ffffe387 'a7b54b60 
f cl3  0 00000009-00000101 

f cl3  8 f f f f f 807 -be4b5bl0 
loCreateCallback 
f cl4  0 f f f f f 807 -be4bee40 
loTerminateCallback 


Now  get  the  slot  (9  in  this  example)  from  the  host  silo.  Silos  store  their  SLS 
in  a field  called  Storage,  which  contains  an  array  of  data  structures  (slot 
entries),  each  storing  a pointer,  and  some  flags.  We  are  multiplying  the  index 
by  2 to  get  the  offset  of  the  right  slot  entry,  then  accessing  the  second  field 
(+1)  to  get  the  pointer  to  the  context  pointer: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  r?  @$t0  = 

(nt ! _E  SERVERS I LO_GLOBALS * ) @@masm (nt ! PspHos tSiloGlobal 
lkd>  ??  ( (void*** ) @$t0 ->Storage)  [9*2  + 1] 

void  **  0xffff988f 'ab 815941 

Note  that  the  permanent  flag  (0x2)  is  ORed  into  the  pointer,  mask  it  out,  and 
then  use  the  ! ob  j ect  extension  to  confirm  that  this  is  truly  a silo  context. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  lobject  (Oxf f f f 988f * ab815941  & -2) 

Object:  f f f f 988f ab815940  Type:  (f f f f 988f aaac9f 20) 
PsSiloContextNonPaged 


Creation  of  a server  silo 

When  a server  silo  is  created,  a job  object  is  first  used,  because  as  mentioned, 
silos  are  a feature  of  job  objects.  This  is  done  through  the  standard 
CreateJobOb  j ect  API,  which  was  modified  as  part  of  the  Anniversary 
Update  to  now  have  an  associated  job  ID,  or  JID.  The  JID  comes  from  the  same 
pool  of  numbers  as  the  process  and  thread  ID  (PID  and  TID),  which  is  the  client 
ID  (CID)  table.  As  such,  a JID  is  unique  among  not  only  other  jobs,  but  also 
other  processes  and  threads.  Additionally,  a container  GUID  is  automatically 
created. 

Next,  the  Setlnf  ormationJobObj  ect  API  is  used,  with  the  create  silo 
information  class.  This  results  in  the  Silo  flag  being  set  inside  of  the  EJOB 
executive  object  that  represents  the  job,  as  well  as  the  allocation  of  the  SLS  slot 
array  we  saw  earlier  in  the  Storage  member  of  EJOB.  At  this  point,  we  have 
an  application  silo. 

After  this,  the  root  object  directory  namespace  is  created  with  another 
information  class  and  call  to  Setlnf  ormationJobObj  ect.  This  new  class 
requires  the  trusted  computing  base  (TCB)  privilege.  As  silos  are  normally 
created  only  by  the  Vmcompute  service,  this  is  to  ensure  that  virtual  object 
namespaces  are  not  used  maliciously  to  confuse  applications  and  potentially 
break  them.  When  this  namespace  is  created,  the  object  manager  creates  or 
opens  a new  Silos  directory  under  the  real  host  root  (\)  and  appends  the  JID  to 
create  a new  virtual  root  (e.g.,  \Silos\148\).  It  then  creates  the  Kernel  - 
Ob  j ects,  Ob  j ectTypes,  GLOBALROOT,  and  DosDevices  objects.  The 
root  is  then  stored  as  a silo  context  with  whatever  slot  index  is  in 
PsObj  ectDirectorySiloContextSlot,  which  was  allocated  by  the 
object  manager  at  boot. 

The  next  step  is  to  convert  this  silo  into  a server  silo,  which  is  done  with  yet 
another  call  to  Set  - Inf  ormationJobObj  ect  and  another  information 
class.  The  PspConvertSiloToServerSilo  function  in  the  kernel  now 
mns,  which  initializes  the  E SERVERS  I LO_GLOBALS  structure  we  saw  earlier 
as  part  of  the  experiment  dumping  the  PspHostSiloGlobals  with  the 
! silo  command.  This  initializes  the  silo  shared  user  data,  API  Set  mapping, 
SystemRoot,  and  the  various  silo  contexts,  such  as  the  one  used  by  the  SRM  to 
identify  the  Lsass.exe  process.  While  conversion  is  in  progress,  silo  monitors 
that  have  registered  and  started  their  callbacks  will  now  receive  a notification, 
such  that  they  can  add  their  own  silo  context  data. 


The  final  step,  then,  is  to  “boot  up”  the  server  silo  by  initializing  a new  service 
session  for  it.  You  can  think  of  this  as  session  0,  but  for  the  server  silo.  This  is 
done  through  an  ALPC  message  sent  to  Smss  SmApiPort,  which  contains  a 
handle  to  the  job  object  created  by  Vmcompute,  which  has  now  become  a server 
silo  job  object.  Just  like  when  creating  a real  user  session,  Smss  will  clone  a 
copy  of  itself,  except  this  time,  the  clone  will  be  associated  with  the  job  object  at 
creation  time.  This  will  attach  this  new  Smss  copy  to  all  the  containerized 
elements  of  the  server  silo.  Smss  will  believe  this  is  session  0,  and  will  perform 
its  usual  duties,  such  as  launching  Csrss.exe,  Wininit.exe,  Lsass.exe,  etc.  The 
“boot-up”  process  will  continue  as  normal,  with  Wininit.exe  then  launching  the 
Service  Control  Manager  (Services.exe),  which  will  then  launch  all  the 
automatic  start  services,  and  so  on.  New  applications  can  now  execute  in  the 
server  silo,  which  will  run  with  a logon  session  associated  with  a virtual  service 
account  LUID,  as  described  earlier. 

Ancillary  functionality 

You  may  have  noticed  that  the  short  description  we’ve  seen  so  far  would 
obviously  not  result  in  this  “boot”  process  actually  succeeding.  For  example,  as 
part  of  its  initialization,  it  will  want  to  create  a named  pipe  called  ntsvcs,  which 
will  require  communicating  with  \Device\NamedPipe,  or  as  Services.exe  sees  it, 
\Silos\JID\Device\NamedPipe.  But  no  such  device  object  exists! 

As  such,  in  order  for  device  driver  access  to  function,  drivers  must  be 
enlightened  and  register  their  own  silo  monitors,  which  will  then  use  the 
notifications  to  create  their  own  per-silo  device  objects.  The  kernel  provides  an 
API,  PsAttachSiloToCurrentThread  (and  matching 
PsDetachSiloFromCurrentThread),  which  temporarily  sets  the  Silo 
field  of  the  ETHREAD  object  to  the  passed-in  job  object.  This  will  cause  all 
access,  such  as  that  to  the  object  manager,  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  coming  from 
the  silo.  The  named  pipe  driver,  for  example,  can  use  this  functionality  to  then 
create  a NamedPipe  object  under  the  YDevice  namespace,  which  will  now  be 
part  of  \Silos\JID\. 

Another  question  is  this:  If  applications  launch  in  essentially  a “service” 
session,  how  can  they  be  interactive  and  process  input  and  output?  First,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  there  is  no  GUI  possible  or  permitted  when  launching 
under  a Windows  container,  and  attempting  to  use  Remote  Desktop  (RDP)  to 
access  a container  will  also  be  impossible.  As  such,  only  command-line 
applications  can  execute.  But  even  such  applications  normally  need  an 
“interactive”  session.  So  how  can  those  function?  The  secret  lies  in  a special  host 


process,  CExecSvc.exe,  which  implements  the  container  execution  service.  This 
service  uses  a named  pipe  to  communicate  with  the  Docker  and  Vmcompute 
services  on  the  host,  and  is  used  to  launch  the  actual  containerized  applications 
in  the  session.  It  is  also  used  to  emulate  the  console  functionality  that  is  normally 
provided  by  Conhost.exe,  piping  the  input  and  output  through  the  named  pipe  to 
the  actual  command  prompt  (or  PowerShell)  window  that  was  used  in  the  first 
place  to  execute  the  docker  command  on  the  host.  This  service  is  also  used 
when  using  commands  such  as  docker  cp  to  transfer  files  from  or  to  the 
container. 

Container  template 

Even  if  we  take  into  account  all  the  device  objects  that  can  be  created  by  drivers 
as  silos  are  created,  there  are  still  countless  other  objects,  created  by  the  kernel 
as  well  as  other  components,  with  which  services  running  in  session  0 are 
expected  to  communicate,  and  vice-versa.  In  user  mode,  there  is  no  silo  monitor 
system  that  would  somehow  allow  components  to  support  this  need,  and  forcing 
every  driver  to  always  create  a specialized  device  object  to  represent  each  silo 
wouldn’t  make  sense. 

If  a silo  wants  to  play  music  on  the  sound  card,  it  shouldn’t  have  to  use  a 
separate  device  object  to  represent  the  exact  same  sound  card  as  every  other  silo 
would  access,  as  well  as  the  host  itself.  This  would  only  be  needed  if,  say,  per- 
silo  object  sound  isolation  was  required.  Another  example  is  AFD.  Although  it 
does  use  a silo  monitor,  this  is  to  identify  which  user-mode  service  hosts  the 
DNS  client  that  it  needs  to  talk  to  service  kernel-mode  DNS  requests,  which  will 
be  per-silo,  and  not  to  create  separate  \Silos\JID\Device\Afd  objects,  as  there  is  a 
single  network/Winsock  stack  in  the  system. 

Beyond  drivers  and  objects,  the  registry  also  contains  various  pieces  of  global 
information  that  must  be  visible  and  exist  across  all  silos,  which  the  VReg 
component  can  then  provide  sandboxing  around. 

To  support  all  these  needs,  the  silo  namespace,  registry,  and  file  system  are 
defined  by  a specialized  container  template  file,  which  is  located  in 
%SystemRoot%\System32\Containers\wsc.def  by  default,  once  the  Windows 
Containers  feature  is  enabled  in  the  Add/Remove  Windows  Features  dialog  box. 
This  file  describes  the  object  manager  and  registry  namespace  and  rules 
surrounding  it,  allowing  the  definition  of  symbolic  links  as  needed  to  the  true 
objects  on  the  host.  It  also  describes  which  job  object,  volume  mount  points,  and 
network  isolation  policies  should  be  used.  In  theory,  future  uses  of  silo  objects  in 
the  Windows  operating  system  could  allow  different  template  files  to  be  used  to 


provide  other  kinds  of  containerized  environments.  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  wsc.def  on  a system  for  which  containers  are  enabled: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


<!--  This  is  a silo  definition  file  for  cmdserver.exe 


- - > 

<container> 

<namespace> 

<ob  shadow="f alse"> 

<symlink  name="FileSystem" 
path=" \FileSys tern"  scope="Global " /> 

<symlink  name="PdcPort " path="\PdcPort" 
scope="Global " /> 

<symlink  name=" SeRmCommandPort " 
path=" \SeRmCommandPort " scope="Global " /> 

<symlink  name="Registry"  path= " \Regis try" 
scope="Global " /> 

<symlink  name="Driver"  path= " \Driver " 
scope="Global " /> 

<obj  dir  name="BaseNamedObj  ects " 
clonesd=" \BaseNamedObj  ects " shadow=" false" /> 

<objdir  name= " GLOBAL? ? " 
clonesd=" \GLOBAL? ? " shadow=" f alse"> 

<!--  Needed  to  map  directories  from 

the  host  - - > 


<symlink 

name=" Con tainerMappedDi rectories " path= " \ 
ContainerMappedDirectories " scope="Local " /> 


<!--  Valid  links  to  \Device  --> 
<symlink  name="WMIDataDevice" 
path=" \Device\WMIDataDevice"  scope="Local " 

/> 

<symlink  name="UNC"  path="\Device\Mup" 

scope="Local " /> 


</ obj  dir> 


<objdir  name="Device"  clonesd=" \Device" 
shadow="  false 11  > 

<symlink  name="Afd"  path= " \Device\Af d" 
scope="Global " /> 

<symlink  name="ahcache" 
path=" \Device\ahcache"  scope="Global " /> 

<symlink  name="CNG"  path= 11  \Device\CNG" 
scope="Global " /> 

<symlink  name="ConDrv" 
path=" \Device\ConDrv"  scope="Global " /> 

<regis try> 

<load 

key= 11  $SiloHivesRoot$\Silo$TopLayerName; 
path=" $TopLayerPath$\Hives\Sof  tware_Bai 
ReadOnly=" true" 

/> 

<mkkey 

name="ControlSet001 " 
clonesd="\REGISTRY\Machine\SYSTEM\< 
/> 

<mkkey 

name=" Control Set 001\Control " 
clonesd="\REGISTRY\Machine\SYSTEM\( 
/> 


Conclusion 

This  chapter  examined  the  structure  of  processes,  including  the  way  processes 
are  created  and  destroyed.  We’ve  seen  how  jobs  can  be  used  to  manage  a group 
of  processes  as  a unit  and  how  server  silos  can  be  used  to  usher  in  a new  era  of 
container  support  to  Windows  Server  versions.  The  next  chapter  delves  into 
threads — their  structure  and  operation,  how  they’re  scheduled  for  execution,  and 
the  various  ways  they  can  be  manipulated  and  used. 


Chapter  4.  Threads 


This  chapter  explains  the  data  structures  and  algorithms  that  deal  with  threads 
and  thread  scheduling  in  Windows.  The  first  section  shows  how  to  create 
threads.  Then  the  internals  of  threads  and  thread  scheduling  are  described.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  a discussion  of  thread  pools. 

Creating  threads 

Before  discussing  the  internal  structures  used  to  manage  threads,  let’s  take  a look 
at  creating  threads  from  an  API  perspective  to  give  a sense  of  the  steps  and 
arguments  involved. 

The  simplest  creation  function  in  user  mode  is  CreateThread.  This 
function  creates  a thread  in  the  current  process,  accepting  the  following 
arguments: 

■ An  optional  security  attributes  structure  This  specifies  the  security 
descriptor  to  attach  to  the  newly  created  thread.  It  also  specifies  whether 
the  thread  handle  is  to  be  created  as  inheritable.  (Handle  inheritance  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  8,  “System  mechanisms,”  in  Windows  Internals  Part 
2.) 

■ An  optional  stack  size  If  zero  is  specified,  a default  is  taken  from  the 
executable’s  header.  This  always  applies  to  the  first  thread  in  a user-mode 
process.  (Thread’s  stack  is  discussed  further  in  Chapter  5.  “Memory 
management.”! 

■ A function  pointer  This  serves  as  the  entry  point  for  the  new  thread’s 
execution. 

■ An  optional  argument  This  is  to  pass  to  the  thread’s  function. 

■ Optional  flags  One  controls  whether  the  thread  starts  suspended 
(CREATE_SUS PENDED).  The  other  controls  the  interpretation  of  the  stack 
size  argument  (initial  committed  size  or  maximum  reserved  size). 

On  successful  completion,  a non-zero  handle  is  returned  for  the  new  thread 
and,  if  requested  by  the  caller,  the  unique  thread  ID. 

An  extended  thread  creation  function  is  CreateRemoteThread.  This 
function  accepts  an  extra  argument  (the  first),  which  is  a handle  to  a target 
process  where  the  thread  is  to  be  created.  You  can  use  this  function  to  inject  a 
thread  into  another  process.  One  common  use  of  this  technique  is  for  a debugger 


to  force  a break  in  a debugged  process.  The  debugger  injects  the  thread,  which 
immediately  causes  a breakpoint  by  calling  the  DebugBreak  function.  Another 
common  use  of  this  technique  is  for  one  process  to  obtain  internal  information 
about  another  process,  which  is  easier  when  running  within  the  target  process 
context  (for  example,  the  entire  address  space  is  visible).  This  could  be  done  for 
legitimate  or  malicious  purposes. 

To  make  CreateRemoteThread  work,  the  process  handle  must  have  been 
obtained  with  enough  access  rights  to  allow  such  operation.  As  an  extreme 
example,  protected  processes  cannot  be  injected  in  this  way  because  handles  to 
such  processes  can  be  obtained  with  very  limited  rights  only. 

The  final  function  worth  mentioning  here  is  CreateRemoteThreadEx, 
which  is  a superset  of  CreateThread  and  CreateRemoteThread.  In  fact, 
the  implementation  of  CreateThread  and  CreateRemoteThread  simply 
calls  CreateRemoteThreadEx  with  the  appropriate  defaults. 
CreateRemoteThreadEx  adds  the  ability  to  provide  an  attribute  list  (similar 
to  the  STARTUP INFOEX  structure’s  role  with  an  additional  member  over 
STARTUPINFO  when  creating  processes).  Examples  of  attributes  include  setting 
the  ideal  processor  and  group  affinity  (both  discussed  later  in  this  chapter). 

If  all  goes  well,  CreateRemoteThreadEx  eventually  calls 
NtCreateThreadEx  in  Ntdll.dll.  This  makes  the  usual  transition  to  kernel 
mode,  where  execution  continues  in  the  executive  function 
NtCreateThreadEx.  There,  the  kernel  mode  part  of  thread  creation  occurs 
(described  later  in  this  chapter,  in  the  “Birth  of  a thread”  section). 

Creating  a thread  in  kernel  mode  is  achieved  with  the 
PsCreateSystemThread  function  (documented  in  the  WDK).  This  is  useful 
for  drivers  that  need  independent  work  to  be  processes  within  the  system  process 
(meaning  it’s  not  associated  with  any  particular  process).  Technically,  the 
function  can  be  used  to  create  a thread  under  any  process,  which  is  less  useful 
for  drivers. 

Exiting  a kernel  thread’s  function  does  not  automatically  destroy  the  thread 
object.  Instead,  drivers  must  call  PsTerminateSystemThread  from  within 
the  thread  function  to  properly  terminate  the  thread.  Consequently,  this  function 
never  returns. 

Thread  internals 

This  section  discusses  the  internal  structures  used  within  the  kernel  (and  some  in 


user  mode)  to  manage  a thread.  Unless  explicitly  stated  otherwise,  you  can 
assume  that  anything  in  this  section  applies  to  both  user-mode  threads  and 
kernel-mode  system  threads. 

Data  structures 

At  the  operating-system  (OS)  level,  a Windows  thread  is  represented  by  an 
executive  thread  object.  The  executive  thread  object  encapsulates  an  ETHREAD 
structure,  which  in  turn  contains  a KTHREAD  structure  as  its  first  member.  These 
are  illustrated  in  Figure  4-1  (ETHREAD)  and  Figure  4-2  (KTHREAD).  The 
ETHREAD  structure  and  the  other  structures  it  points  to  exist  in  the  system 
address  space.  The  only  exception  is  the  thread  environment  block  (TEB),  which 
exists  in  the  process  address  space  (similar  to  a PEB,  because  user-mode 
components  need  to  access  it). 


FIGURE  4-1  Important  fields  of  the  executive  thread  structure  (ETHREAD). 
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FIGURE  4-2  Important  fields  of  the  kernel  thread  structure  (KTHREAD). 

The  Windows  subsystem  process  (Csrss)  maintains  a parallel  structure  for 
each  thread  created  in  a Windows  subsystem  application,  called  the 
CSR_THREAD.  For  threads  that  have  called  a Windows  subsystem  USER  or  GDI 
function,  the  kernel-mode  portion  of  the  Windows  subsystem  (Win32k.sys) 
maintains  a per-thread  data  structure  (W3  2 THREAD)  that  the  KTHREAD  structure 
points  to. 


Note 


The  fact  that  the  executive,  high-level,  graphics-related,  Win32k  thread 
structure  is  pointed  to  by  KTHREAD  instead  of  the  ETHREAD  appears  to 
be  a layer  violation  or  oversight  in  the  standard  kernel’s  abstraction 
architecture.  The  scheduler  and  other  low-level  components  do  not  use 
this  field. 


Most  of  the  fields  illustrated  in  Figure  4-1  are  self-explanatory.  The  first 
member  of  the  ETHREAD  is  called  Tcb.  This  is  short  for  thread  control  block, 
which  is  a structure  of  type  KTHREAD.  Following  that  are  the  thread 
identification  information,  the  process  identification  information  (including  a 
pointer  to  the  owning  process  so  that  its  environment  information  can  be 


accessed),  security  information  in  the  form  of  a pointer  to  the  access  token  and 
impersonation  information,  fields  relating  to  Asynchronous  Local  Procedure 
Call  (ALPC)  messages,  pending  I/O  requests  (IRPs)  and  Windows  10-specific 
fields  related  to  power  management  (described  in  Chapter  6.  “I/O  system”!  and 
CPU  Sets  (described  later  in  this  chapter).  Some  of  these  key  fields  are  covered 
in  more  detail  elsewhere  in  this  book.  For  more  details  on  the  internal  structure 
of  an  ETHREAD  structure,  you  can  use  the  kernel  debugger  dt  command  to 
display  its  format. 

Let’s  take  a closer  look  at  two  of  the  key  thread  data  structures  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  text:  ETHREAD  and  KTHREAD.  The  KTHREAD  structure  (which  is 
the  Tcb  member  of  the  ETHREAD)  contains  information  that  the  Windows 
kernel  needs  to  perform  thread  scheduling,  synchronization,  and  timekeeping 
functions. 


EXPERIMENT:  Displaying  ETHREAD  and  KTHREAD  structures 

You  can  display  the  ETHREAD  and  KTHREAD  structures  with  the  dt 
command  in  the  kernel  debugger.  The  following  output  shows  the  format  of 
an  ETHREAD  on  a 64-bit  Windows  10  system: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dt  nt!_ethread 
+0x000  Tcb 
+0x5d8  CreateTime 
+0x5e0  ExitTime 


KTHREAD 

LARGE INTEGER 

LARGE  INTEGER 


+0x7a0  EnergyValues  : Ptr64 

THREAD_ENERGY_VALUES 

+0x7a8  CmCellRef erences  : Uint4B 
+0x7b0  SelectedCpuSets  : Uint8B 
+0x7b0  SelectedCpuSetsIndirect  : Ptr64  Uint8B 
+0x7b8  Silo  : Ptr64  EJOB 


You  can  display  the  KTHREAD  with  a similar  command  or  by  typing  dt 

nt ! ETHREAD  Tcb,  as  shown  in  the  experiment  “Displaying  the  format  of 

an  EPROCESS  structure”  in  Chapter  3.  “Processes  and  jobs.” 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dt  nt ! kthread 


+0x000  Header 
+0x018  SListFaul tAddres 
+0x020  QuantumTarget 
+0x028  InitialStack 
+0x030  StackLimit 
+0x038  StackBase 
+0x040  ThreadLock 
+0x048  CycleTime 
+0x050  CurrentRunTime 


: _DISPATCHER_HEADER 
: Ptr64  Void 
: Uint8B 
: Ptr64  Void 
: Ptr64  Void 
: Ptr64  Void 
: Uint8B 
: Uint8B 
: Uint4B 


+0x5a0  ReadOperationCount  : Int8B 
+0x5a8  Wri teOperationCount  : Int8B 
+0x5b0  OtherOperationCount  : Int8B 
+0x5b8  ReadTransf erCount  : Int8B 
+0x5c0  Wri teTransf erCount  : Int8B 
+0x5c8  OtherTransf erCount  : Int8B 
+0x5d0  QueuedScb  : Ptr64  _KSCB 


EXPERIMENT:  Using  the  kernel  debugger  Ithread  command 

The  kernel  debugger  ! thread  command  dumps  a subset  of  the 
information  in  the  thread  data  structures.  Some  key  elements  of  the 
information  the  kernel  debugger  displays  can’t  be  displayed  by  any  utility, 
including  the  following  information: 

■ Internal  structure  addresses 

■ Priority  details 

■ Stack  information 

■ The  pending  I/O  request  list 

■ For  threads  in  a wait  state,  the  list  of  objects  the  thread  is  waiting  for 

To  display  thread  information,  use  either  the  ! process  command  (which 
displays  all  the  threads  of  a process  after  displaying  the  process  information) 
or  the  ! thread  command  with  the  address  of  a thread  object  to  display  a 
specific  thread. 

Let’s  find  all  instances  of  explorer.exe: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 


Peb : 


lkd>  ! process  0 0 explorer.exe 
PROCESS  fff fe00017f3e7c0 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  0b7c 
00291000  ParentCid:  0c34 

DirBase:  19b264000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f c00007268cc0  HandleCount:  2248. 

Image:  explorer.exe 

PROCESS  ffffeO0018c817c0 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  23b0  Peb: 

00256000  ParentCid:  03f0 

DirBase:  2d4010000  ObjectTable: 
f fff cOOOlaef 0480  HandleCount:  2208. 

Image:  explorer.exe 

We’ll  select  one  of  the  instances  and  show  its  threads: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  [process  f f f f e00018c817c0  2 
PROCESS  ff f fe00018c817c0 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  23b0  Peb: 

00256000  ParentCid:  03f0 

DirBase:  2d4010000  ObjectTable: 
f fff cOOOlaef 0480  HandleCount:  2232. 

Image:  explorer.exe 

THREAD  f f f f e0001ac3c080  Cid  23b0.2b88  Teb 
0000000000257000  Win32Thread: 

f f f f e0001570ca20  WAIT:  (UserRequest ) UserMode  Non- 
Alertable 

f f f f e0001b6eb470  SynchronizationEvent 

THREAD  f fff eOOOlaf 10800  Cid  23b0.2f40  Teb 
0000000000265000  Win32Thread: 

f f f f e000156688a0  WAIT:  (UserRequest)  UserMode  Non- 
Alertable 

ffffe000172  ad4  f 0 Synchroni z a t ionEven t 
ffffe0001ac26420  Synchr on i z a t i onEven t 


THREAD  f f f f e0001b69a080  Cid  23b0.2f4c  Teb : 
0000000000267000  Win32Thread: 

f f f f e000192c5350  WAIT:  (UserReques t ) UserMode  Non- 
Alertable 

ffffe00018d83c00  SynchronizationEvent 
ffffe0001552ff40  SynchronizationEvent 


THREAD  f f f f e00023422080  Cid  23b0.3d8c  Teb: 
00000000003cf 000  Win32Thread: 

f f f f e0001eccd79 0 WAIT:  (WrQueue)  UserMode  Alertable 
f f f f e0001aec9080  QueueObject 

THREAD  ffffe00023f 23080  Cid  23b0.3af8  Teb: 
00000000003dl000  Win32Thread: 

0000000000000000  WAIT:  (WrQueue)  UserMode  Alertable 
f f f f e0001aec9080  QueueObject 

THREAD  f f f f e000230bf 800  Cid  23b0.2d6c  Teb: 
00000000003d3000  Win32Thread: 

0000000000000000  WAIT:  (WrQueue)  UserMode  Alertable 
f f f f e0001aec9080  QueueObject 

THREAD  f f f f eOOOlf 0b5800  Cid  23b0.3398  Teb: 
00000000003e3000  Win32Thread: 

0000000000000000  WAIT:  (UserReques t ) UserMode 
Alertable 

ffffe0001dl9d790  SynchronizationEvent 
ffffe00022b42660  SynchronizationTimer 

The  list  of  threads  is  truncated  for  the  sake  of  space.  Each  thread  shows  its 
address  (ETHREAD),  which  can  be  passed  to  the  ! thread  command;  its 
client  ID  (Cid)-process  ID  and  thread  ID  (the  process  ID  for  all  the  preceding 
threads  is  the  same,  as  they  are  part  of  the  same  explorer.exe  process);  the 
Thread  Environment  Block  (TEB,  discussed  momentarily);  and  the  thread  state 


(most  should  be  in  the  Wait  state,  with  the  reason  for  the  wait  in  parentheses). 
The  next  line  may  show  a list  of  synchronization  objects  the  threads  is  waiting 
on. 

To  get  more  information  on  a specific  thread,  pass  its  address  to  the 
! thread  command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! thread  f f f f e0001d45d800 

THREAD  f f f f e0001d45d800  Cid  23b0.452c  Teb : 

000000000026d000  Win32Thread: 

f f f f e0001aace63 0 WAIT:  (UserRequest ) UserMode  Non- 
Alertable 

ffffe00023678350  Not if icationEvent 
f f f f e00022aeb370  Semaphore  Limit  Oxffff 
ffffe000225645b0  SynchronizationEvent 
Not  impersonating 

DeviceMap  f f f f c00004f 7ddb0 

Owning 

Process  f f f f e00018c817c0  Image: 

Attached 

Process  N/A  Image:  N/A 

Wait  Start  TickCount  7233205  Ticks:  270 

(0:00:00: 04.218) 

Context  Switch 

Count  6570  IdealProcessor : 7 

UserTime  00:00:00.078 

KernelTime  00:00:00.046 

Win32  Start  Address  0c 

Stack  Init  f f f f d000271d4c90  Current  f f f f d000271d3f 80 
Base  f fffd000271d5000  Limit  f f f f d000271cf 000  Call 
0000000000000000 

Priority  9 BasePriority  8 Priori tyDecrement  0 
IoPriority  2 PagePriority  5 
GetContextS tate  failed,  0x80004001 
Unable  to  get  current  machine  context,  HRESULT 
0x80004001 

Child- SP  RetAddr 


: Args  to 


Child 

f f f fdOOO ' 271d3fc0 
00000000 ' 00000000 
00000000 ' 00000000 


: Call  Site 
fffff 803 'bef086ca  : 
00000000 '00000001 
00000000 ' 00000000  : 


nt ! KiSwapCon text +0x7  6 
fff fdOOO ' 271d4100  f ffff 803 'bef 08159  : 
ffffeOOO ' Id45d800  fffff803' 00000000 
ffffeOOO' laec9 080  00000000  ' OOOOOOOf  : 


nt ! KiSwapThread+0xl5a 
fff fdOOO ' 271d41b0  f f f f f 803 'bef 09cf e : 
00000000 '00000000  00000000 '00000000 
ffffeOOO ' OOOOOOOf  00000000 ' 00000003  : 


nt ! KiCommi tThreadWai t+0xl49 


fff fdOOO ' 271d4240  f f f f f 803 'bf 2a445d  : 
fff fdOOO '00000003  fff fdOOO ' 271d43c0 
00000000 ' 00000000  fffff960 ' 00000006  : 
nt ! KeWaitForMul tipleObj  ects  + 0x24e 
fff fdOOO ' 271d4300  f f f f f 803 'bf 2fa246  : 
f f f f f 803 'bf Ia6b40  fff fdOOO ' 271d4810 
fff fdOOO ' 271d4858  f f f f eOOO ' 20aeca60  : 
nt ! ObWaitForMul tipleObj  ects  + 0x2bd 
fff fdOOO ' 271d4810  fffff 803 'befdefa3  : 
00000000' OOOOOfaO  fffff 803 'bef 02aad 
ffffeOOO ' Id45d800  00000000 ' le22f 198  : 
nt ! NtWaitForMul tipleObj  ects  + Oxf 6 
fff fdOOO ' 271d4a90  00007f f e ' f 42b5c24  : 
00000000 '00000000  00000000 '00000000 
00000000 ' 00000000  00000000 ' 00000000  : 


nt ! KiSys temServiceCopyEnd+0xl3  (TrapFrame 


fff fdOOO ' 271d4b00) 

00000000 ' le22f 178  00000000 
00000000 ' 00000000  00000000 
00000000 ' 00000000  00000000 
0x00007ffe'f42b5c24 


00000000  : 
00000000 
00000000  : 


@ 


There  is  a lot  of  information  about  the  thread,  such  as  its  priority,  stack 
details,  user  and  kernel  times,  and  much  more.  YouTl  look  at  many  of  these 
details  throughout  this  chapter  and  in  Chapter  5.  “Memory  management.”  and 


Chapter  6.  “I/O  system.” 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  thread  information  with  tlist 

The  following  output  is  the  detailed  display  of  a process  produced  by  using 
tlist  in  the  Debugging  Tools  for  Windows.  (Make  sure  you  run  tlist 
from  the  same  “bitness”  as  the  target  process.)  Notice  that  the  thread  list 
shows  Win3  2s  tar  tAddr.  This  is  the  address  passed  to  the 
CreateThread  function  by  the  application.  All  the  other  utilities  (except 
Process  Explorer)  that  show  the  thread  start  address  show  the  actual  start 
address  (a  function  in  Ntdll.dll),  not  the  application-specified  start  address. 

The  following  output  is  from  running  tlist  on  Word  2016  (truncated): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Dbg\x86>tlis t winword 
120  WINWORD . EXE  Chapter04 . docm  - Word 

CWD : C:\Users\pavely\Documents\ 

CmdLine:  "C:\Program  Files  (x86 ) \Microsof t 
Office\Root\Officel6\WINWORD.EXE"  /n 

"D : \OneDrive\WindowsInternalsBook\7  thEdi tion\Chapter 
VirtualSize:  778012 

KB  PeakVirtualSize : 832680  KB 

WorkingSetSize : 185336 
KB  PeakWorkingSetSize : 227144  KB 
NumberOf Threads : 45 

12132  Win32StartAddr : 0x00921000  Las tErr : 0x0000000 
State : Waiting 

15540  Win32StartAddr : 0x6cc2f dd8  Las tErr : 0x0000000 
State : Waiting 

7096  Win32StartAddr : 0x6cc3c6b2  LastErr : 0x00000006 
State : Waiting 

17696  Win32StartAddr : 0x77clc6d0  Las tErr : 0x0000000 
State : Waiting 

17492  Win32StartAddr : 0x77clc6d0  Las tErr : 0x0000000 
State : Waiting 

4052  Win32StartAddr : 0x70aa5cf 7 LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


14096  Win32StartAddr : 0x70aa41d4  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

6220  Win32StartAddr : 0x70aa41d4  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

7204  Win3 2 S tartAddr : 0x77clc6d0  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

1196  Win32StartAddr : 0x6ea016c0  LastErr : 0x00000057 
State : Waiting 

8848  Win32StartAddr : 0x70aa41d4  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

3352  Win32StartAddr : 0x77clc6d0  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

11612  Win32StartAddr : 0x77clc6d0  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

17420  Win32StartAddr : 0x77clc6d0  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

13612  Win32StartAddr : 0x77clc6d0  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

15052  Win32StartAddr : 0x77clc6d0  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

12080  Win32StartAddr : 0x77clc6d0  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

9456  Win32StartAddr : 0x77clc6d0  LastErr : 0x00002f 94 
State : Waiting 

9808  Win32StartAddr : 0x77clc6d0  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

16208  Win32StartAddr : 0x77clc6d0  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

9396  Win32StartAddr : 0x77clc6d0  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

2688  Win32StartAddr : 0x70aa41d4  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

9100  Win32StartAddr : 0x70aa41d4  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

18364  Win32StartAddr : 0x70aa41d4  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 


11180  Win32StartAddr : 0x70aa41d4  LastErr : 0x00000000 
State : Waiting 

16.0. 6741.2037  shp  0x00920000  C:\Program  Files 
(x86) \Microsof t Office\Root\ 

Of  f icel 6 \WINWORD . EXE 

10.0.  10586 . 122 

shp  0x77BF0000  C:\windows\SYSTEM32\ntdll.dll 

10.0. 10586 . 0 

shp  0x75540000  C:\windows\SYSTEM32\KERNEL32.DLL 

10.0.  10586 . 162 

shp  0x77850000  C:\windows\SYSTEM32\KERNELBASE.dll 

10.0. 10586 . 63 

shp  0x7  5AF0  0 0 0 C:\windows\SYSTEM32\ADVAPl32.dll 

10.0. 10586 . 0 

shp  0x68540000  C:\Windows\SYSTEM32\VssTrace.DLL 

10.0. 10586 . 0 

shp  0x5C390000  C:\Windows\SYSTEM32\adsldpc.dll 

10.0.  10586 . 122 

shp  0x5DE60000  C:\Windows\SYSTEM32\taskschd.dll 

10.0. 10586 . 0 

shp  0x5E3F0000  C:\Windows\SYSTEM32\srmstormod.dll 

10.0. 10586 . 0 

shp  0x5DCA0000  C:\Windows\SYSTEM32\srmscan.dll 

10.0. 10586 . 0 

shp  0x5D2E0000  C:\Windows\SYSTEM32\msdrm.dll 

10.0. 10586 . 0 

shp  0x71lE0000  C:\Windows\SYSTEM32\srm_ps.dll 

10.0. 10586 . 0 

shp  0x56680000  C:\windows\System32\OpcServices.dll 

0x5D240000  C:\Program  Files 
(x86)\Common  Files\Microsof t 
Shared\Officel6\WXPNSE.DLL 

16.0. 6701.1023  shp  0x77E80000  C:\Program  Files 
(x86) \Microsof t 

Office\Root\Officel6\GROOVEEX.DLL 

10.0. 10586 . 0 


shp  0x693F0000  C:\windows\system32\dataexchange.dll 


The  TEB,  illustrated  in  Figure  4-3.  is  one  of  the  data  structures  explained  in 
this  section  that  exists  in  the  process  address  space  (as  opposed  to  the  system 
space).  Internally,  it  is  made  up  of  a header  called  the  Thread  Information  Block 
(TIB),  which  mainly  existed  for  compatibility  with  OS/2  and  Win9x  applications. 
It  also  allows  exception  and  stack  information  to  be  kept  into  a smaller  structure 
when  creating  new  threads  by  using  an  initial  TIB. 


FIGURE  4-3  Important  fields  of  the  thread  environment  block. 

The  TEB  stores  context  information  for  the  image  loader  and  various 
Windows  DLLs.  Because  these  components  run  in  user  mode,  they  need  a data 


structure  writable  from  user  mode.  That’s  why  this  structure  exists  in  the  process 
address  space  instead  of  in  the  system  space,  where  it  would  be  writable  only 
from  kernel  mode.  You  can  find  the  address  of  the  TEB  with  the  kernel  debugger 
! thread  command. 


EXPERIMENT:  Examining  the  TEB 

You  can  dump  the  TEB  structure  with  the  ! teb  command  in  the  kernel  or 
user-mode  debugger.  The  command  can  be  used  on  its  own  to  dump  the 
TEB  for  the  current  thread  of  the  debugger  or  with  a TEB  address  to  get  it 
for  an  arbitrary  thread.  In  case  of  a kernel  debugger,  the  current  process 
must  be  set  before  issuing  the  command  on  a TEB  address  so  that  the 
correct  process  context  is  used. 

To  view  the  TEB  with  a user-mode  debugger,  follow  these  steps.  (You’ll 
learn  how  to  view  the  TEB  using  a kernel  debugger  in  the  next  experiment.) 

1.  Open  WinDbg. 

2.  Open  the  File  menu  and  choose  Run  Executable. 

3.  Navigate  to  c:\windows\system32\Notepad.exe.  The  debugger 
should  break  at  the  initial  breakpoint. 

4.  Issue  the  ! teb  command  to  view  the  TEB  of  the  only  thread 
existing  at  the  moment  (the  example  is  from  64  bit  Windows): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0 : 000>  ! teb 

TEB  at  OOOOOOef 125cl000 
ExceptionLis t : 

StackBase : 

StackLimi t : 

SubSystemTib : 

FiberData : 

Arbi traryUserPointer : 

Self  : 

EnvironmentPointer : 

Clientld : 

000000000000 lb 74 
RpcHandle : 

Tls  Storage: 

PEB  Address: 


0000000000000000 
OOOOOOef 12290000 
OOOOOOef 1227f 000 
0000000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOleOO 
0000000000000000 
OOOOOOef 125cl000 
0000000000000000 
0000000000002 lbc  . 

0000000000000000 
00000266e572b600 
OOOOOOef 125c0000 


Las tErrorValue : 0 
LastStatusValue : 0 
Count  Owned  Locks : 0 
HardErrorMode : 0 


5.  Enter  the  g command  or  press  F5  to  proceed  with  running  Notepad. 

6.  In  Notepad,  open  the  File  menu  and  choose  Open.  Then  click 
Cancel  to  dismiss  the  Open  File  dialog  box. 

7.  Press  Ctrl+Break  or  open  the  Debug  menu  and  choose  Break  to 
forcibly  break  into  the  process. 

8.  Enter  the  ~ (tilde)  command  to  show  all  threads  in  the  process.  You 
should  see  something  like  this: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


0 : 00 

5>  ~ 

0 

Id: 

21bc . 

lb74  Suspend 

0000 

OOef  ' 

12  5cl0 

00 

Unfrozen 

1 

Id: 

21bc . 

640 

Suspend: 

0000 

OOef  ' 

125e3  0 

00 

Unfrozen 

2 

Id: 

21bc . 

la9 

8 Suspend 

0000 

OOef  ' 

125e50 

00 

Unfrozen 

3 

Id: 

21bc . 

860 

Suspend: 

0000 

OOef  ' 

125e7  0 

00 

Unfrozen 

4 

Id: 

21bc . 

2 8e 

:0  Suspend 

0000 

OOef  ' 

12  5c9  0 

00 

Unfrozen 

. 5 

Id: 

21bc . 

23e 

:0  Suspend 

0000 

OOef  ' 

124000 

00 

Unfrozen 

6 

Id: 

21bc . 

244 

c Suspend 

0000 

OOef  ' 

1 2 5 eb  0 

00 

Unfrozen 

7 

Id: 

21bc . 

168 

c Suspend 

0000 

OOef  ' 

125ed0 

00 

Unfrozen 

8 

Id: 

21bc . 

lc9 

0 Suspend 

0000 

OOef  ' 

12  5ef  0 

00 

Unfrozen 

9 

Id: 

21bc . 

155 

8 Suspend 

OOOOOOef ' 

125f 1000 

Unfrozen 

10 

Id: 

21bc . 

a64 

Suspend: 

0000 

OOef  ' 

125f 30 

00 

Unfrozen 

1 Teb : 
1 Teb : 

1 Teb : 
1 Teb : 

1 Teb : 
1 Teb : 
1 Teb : 
1 Teb : 
1 Teb : 
1 Teb : 
1 Teb : 


11  Id:  21bc.20c4  Suspend:  1 Teb : 

OOOOOOef ' 125f 5000  Unfrozen 

12  Id:  21bc.l524  Suspend:  1 Teb: 

OOOOOOef ' 125f 7000  Unfrozen 

13  Id:  21bc.l738  Suspend:  1 Teb: 

OOOOOOef ' 125f 9000  Unfrozen 

14  Id:  21bc.f48  Suspend:  1 Teb: 

OOOOOOef 1 125fb000  Unfrozen 

15  Id:  21bc.l7bc  Suspend:  1 Teb: 

OOOOOOef ' 125fd000  Unfrozen 

9.  Each  thread  shows  its  TEB  address.  You  can  examine  a specific 
thread  by  specifying  its  TEB  address  to  the  ! teb  command.  Here’ 
an  example  for  thread  9 from  the  preceding  output: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


0 : 0 0 5>  ! teb  OQOOOQef ' 125f 1000 

TEB  at  OOOOOOef 125f 1000 


ExceptionLis t : 

0000000000000000 

StackBase : 

OOOOOOef 13400000 

StackLimi t : 

OOOOOOef 133ef 000 

SubSystemTib : 

0000000000000000 

FiberData : 

OOOOOOOOOOOOleOO 

Arbi traryUserPointer : 

0000000000000000 

Self  : 

OOOOOOef 125f 1000 

EnvironmentPointer : 

0000000000000000 

Clientld : 

0000000000002 lbc  . 

0000000000001558 

RpcHandle : 

0000000000000000 

Tls  Storage: 

00000266 ealaf280 

PEB  Address: 

OOOOOOef 125c0000 

Las tErrorValue : 

0 

LastStatusValue : 

C0000034 

Count  Owned  Locks : 

0 

HardErrorMode : 

0 

10.  Of  course,  it’s  possible  to  view  the  actual  structure  with  the  TEB 
address  (truncated  to  conserve  space): 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 


0 : 0 0 5>  dt  ntdll !_teb  OOOOOOef*  1 125f 1000 
+0x000  NtTib  : _NT_T I B 

+0x038  EnvironmentPointer  : (null) 
+0x040  Clientld  : _CLIENT_ID 

+0x050  ActiveRpcHandle  : (null) 

+0x058  ThreadLocalStoragePointer  : 
0x00000266 ' ealaf 280  Void 

+0x060  ProcessEnvironmentBlock  : 
OxOOOOOOef ' 125c0000  _PEB 

+0x068  Las tErrorValue  : 0 

+0x06c  CountOf OwnedCri ticalSections  : 0 

+0x1808  LockCount  : 0 

+0xl80c  WowTebOffset  : OnO 

+0x1810  ResourceRetValue  : 

0x00000266 1 ea2a5e50  Void 

+0x1818  ReservedForWdf  : (null) 

+0x1820  ReservedForCrt  : 0 

+ 0x1828  Ef f ec t iveContainer Id  : _GUID 
{00000000-0000-0000-0000-000000000000} 


EXPERIMENT:  Examining  the  TEB  with  a kernel  debugger 

Follow  these  steps  to  view  the  TEB  with  a kernel  debugger: 

1.  Find  the  process  for  which  a thread’s  TEB  is  of  interest.  For 
example,  the  following  looks  for  explorer.exe  processes  and  lists  its 
threads  with  basic  information  (truncated): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! process  0 2 explorer.exe 
process  ffffe0012bea7840 

Sessionld:  2 Cid:  10d8  Peb: 

00251000  ParentCid:  lObc 

DirBase:  76el2000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f c000elca0c80  HandleCount:  <Data  Not 
Accessible> 


Image:  explorer.exe 


THREAD  ffffe0012bf53080  Cid 
10d8 . lOdc  Teb:  0000000000252000 

Win32Thread:  f f f f e0012cl532f 0 WAIT: 

(WrUserReques t ) UserMode  Non- Alertable 

ffffe0012c257fe0  SynchronizationEven 

THREAD  f f f f e0012a30f 080  Cid 
10d8 . 114c  Teb:  0000000000266000 
Win32Thread:  f f f f e0012c2e9a20  WAIT: 

(UserRequest ) UserMode  Alertable 

f f f f e0012bab85d0  SynchronizationEven 


THREAD  f f f f e0012c8bd080  Cid 
10d8 .1178  Teb:  000000000026c000 
Win32Thread:  f f f f e0012a801310  WAIT: 


(UserRequest)  UserMode  Alertable 


f f f fe0012bfd9250 
f f f fe0012c9512f 0 
f f f fe0012c876b80 
f f f fe0012c010fe0 
f f f fe0012d0ba7e0 
f f f fe0012cf9dle0 


Notif icationEvent 
Notif icationEvent 
Notif icationEvent 
Notif icationEvent 
Notif icationEvent 
Notif icationEvent 


THREAD  f f f f e0012c8be080  Cid 
10d8 .1180  Teb:  0000000000270000 
Win32Thread:  0000000000000000  WAIT: 

(UserRequest)  UserMode  Alertable 

fffff80156946440  Notificati onEven  t 

THREAD  f f f f e0012afd4040  Cid 
10d8 .1184  Teb:  0000000000272000 
Win32Thread:  f f f f e0012c7c53a0  WAIT: 

(UserRequest)  UserMode  Non- Alertable 

ffffe0012a3  da  feO  Notificati onEven  t 


f f f f e0012c21ee70  Semaphore  Limit 


Oxf f f f 


ffffe0012c8db6f0  S ynchr on i z a t i onEven 


THREAD  f f f f e0012c88a080  Cid 
10d8 .1188  Teb:  0000000000274000 
Win32Thread:  0000000000000000  WAIT: 
(UserRequest ) UserMode  Alertable 


ffffe0012afd4920  Notificati onEven  t 
ffffe0012c87b480  S ynchr on i z a t i onEven 
ffffe0012c87b400  Synchr on i z a t i onEven 


2.  If  more  than  one  explorer.exe  process  exists,  select  one  arbitrarily  for 
the  following  steps. 

3.  Each  thread  shows  the  address  of  its  TEB.  Because  the  TEB  is  in 
user  space,  the  address  has  meaning  only  in  the  context  of  the 
relevant  process.  You  need  to  switch  to  the  process/thread  as  seen  by 
the  debugger.  Select  the  first  thread  of  explorer  because  its  kernel 
stack  is  probably  resident  in  physical  memory.  Otherwise,  you’ll  get 
an  error. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  . thread  /p  ffffe0O12bf 53080 

Implicit  thread  is  now  f f f f eOOl ' 2bf 53 080 
Implicit  process  Is  now  f f f f eOOl ' 2bea7840 

4.  This  switches  the  context  to  the  specified  thread  (and  by  extension, 
the  process).  Now  you  can  use  the  ! teb  command  with  the  TEB 
address  listed  for  that  thread: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! teb  0000000000252000 
TEB  at  0000000000252000 


ExceptionLis t : 


0000000000000000 

OOOOOOOOOOOdOOOO 

00000000000c2000 

0000000000000000 

OOOOOOOOOOOOleOO 


StackBase : 
StackLimi t : 


SubSystemTib : 
FiberData : 


Arbi traryUs erPoin ter : 0000000000000000 
Self:  0000000000252000 


Environment Pointer 
Clientld : 
00000000000010 do 
RpcHandle : 

Tls  Storage: 

PEB  Address: 

Las tErrorValue : 
LastStatusValue : 
Count  Owned  Locks : 
HardErrorMode : 


0000000000000000 
00000000000010d8  . 

0000000000000000 

0000000009f73f30 

0000000000251000 

0 

C0150008 

0 

0 


The  CSR_THREAD,  illustrated  in  Figure  4-4  is  analogous  to  the  data  structure 
of  CSR_PROCESS,  but  it’s  applied  to  threads.  As  you  might  recall,  this  is 
maintained  by  each  Csrss  process  within  a session  and  identifies  the  Windows 
subsystem  threads  running  within  it.  CSR_THREAD  stores  a handle  that  Csrss 
keeps  for  the  thread,  various  flags,  the  client  ID  (thread  ID  and  process  ID),  and 
a copy  of  the  thread’s  creation  time.  Note  that  threads  are  registered  with  Csrss 
when  they  send  their  first  message  to  Csrss,  typically  due  to  some  API  that 
requires  notifying  Csrss  of  some  operation  or  condition. 


Creation  Time 

Thread  Link 

CSR  THREAD 

Hash  Links 

Client  ID 

Thread  Handle 

Flags 

Reference  Count 

Impersonation  Count 

FIGURE  4-4  Fields  of  the  CSR  thread. 


EXPERIMENT:  Examining  the  C SR_THRE AD 

You  can  dump  the  CSR_THREAD  structure  with  the  dt  command  in  the 


kernel-mode  debugger  while  the  debugger  context  is  set  to  a Csrss  process. 
Follow  the  instructions  in  the  experiment  “Examining  the  CSR  PROCESS” 
in  Chapter  3 to  perform  this  operation.  Here  is  an  example  output  from 
Windows  10  x64  system: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dt  csrss !_csr_thread 
+0x000  CreateTime 
+0x008  Link 
+0x018  HashLinks 
+0x028  Clientld 
+0x038  Process 
+0x040  ThreadHandle 
+0x048  Flags 
+0x04c  Ref erenceCount 
+0x050  ImpersonateCount 


_LARGE_INTEGER 

_LIST_ENTRY 

_LIST_ENTRY 

CLIENT ID 

Ptr64  _CSR_PROCESS 

Ptr64  Void 

Uint4B 

Int4B 

Uint4B 


Finally,  the  W3  2 THREAD  structure,  illustrated  in  Figure  4-5.  is  analogous  to 
the  data  structure  of  W3 2 PROCESS,  but  it’s  applied  to  threads  This  structure 
mainly  contains  information  useful  for  the  GDI  subsystem  (brushes  and  Device 
Context  attributes)  and  DirectX,  as  well  as  for  the  User  Mode  Print  Driver 
(UMPD)  framework  that  vendors  use  to  write  user-mode  printer  drivers.  Finally, 
it  contains  a rendering  state  useful  for  desktop  compositing  and  anti-aliasing. 


Thread 

► 

ETHREAD 

Reference  Count 

Brush/DC  Attributes 

User  Mode  Printing  Data 

Sprite  State 

Flags 

Rendering/AA  data 

Thread  Lock 

DirectX  Thread 

► 

DXGTHREAD 

FIGURE  4-5  Fields  of  the  Win32k  thread. 


Birth  of  a thread 

A thread’s  life  cycle  starts  when  a process  (in  the  context  of  some  thread,  such  as 
the  thread  running  the  main  function)  creates  a new  thread.  The  request  filters 
down  to  the  Windows  executive,  where  the  process  manager  allocates  space  for 
a thread  object  and  calls  the  kernel  to  initialize  the  thread  control  block 
(KTHREAD).  As  mentioned,  the  various  thread-creation  functions  eventually  end 
up  at  CreateRemote  - ThreadEx.  The  following  steps  are  taken  inside  this 
function  in  Kernel32.dll  to  create  a Windows  thread: 

1.  The  function  converts  the  Windows  API  parameters  to  native  flags  and 
builds  a native  structure  describing  object  parameters 
(OB  JECT_ATTRIBUTES,  described  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2). 

2 It  builds  an  attribute  list  with  two  entries:  client  ID  and  TEB  address.  (For 
more  information  on  attribute  lists,  see  the  section  “Flow  of 
CreateProcess”  in  Chapter  3.1 

3 It  determines  whether  the  thread  is  created  in  the  calling  process  or 
another  process  indicated  by  the  handle  passed  in.  If  the  handle  is  equal  to 
the  pseudo  handle  returned  from  GetCurrent  - Process  (with  a value 
of  - 1),  then  it’s  the  same  process.  If  the  process  handle  is  different,  it 
could  still  be  a valid  handle  to  the  same  process,  so  a call  is  made  to 

Nt  Query  Informat  ion  - Process  (in  Ntdll)  to  find  out  whether  that  is 
indeed  the  case. 

4 It  calls  NtCreateThreadEx  (in  Ntdll)  to  make  the  transition  to  the 
executive  in  kernel  mode  and  continues  inside  a function  with  the  same 
name  and  arguments. 

5.  NtCreateThreadEx  (inside  the  executive)  creates  and  initializes  the 
user-mode  thread  context  (its  structure  is  architecture-specific)  and  then 
calls  PspCreateThread  to  create  a suspended  executive  thread  object. 
(For  a description  of  the  steps  performed  by  this  function,  see  the 
descriptions  of  stage  3 and  stage  5 in  Chapter  3 in  the  section  “Flow  of 
CreateProcess.”)  Then  the  function  returns,  eventually  ending  back  in  user 
mode  at  CreateRemoteThreadEx. 

6.  CreateRemoteThreadEx  allocates  an  activation  context  for  the  thread 
used  by  side-by-side  assembly  support.  It  then  queries  the  activation  stack 
to  see  if  it  requires  activation  and  activates  it  if  needed.  The  activation 


stack  pointer  is  saved  in  the  new  thread’s  TEB. 

7.  Unless  the  caller  created  the  thread  with  the  CREATE_SUS PENDED  flag 
set,  the  thread  is  now  resumed  so  that  it  can  be  scheduled  for  execution. 
When  the  thread  starts  running,  it  executes  the  steps  described  in  Chapter  3 
in  the  section  “Stage  7:  performing  process  initialization  in  the  context  of 
the  new  process”  before  calling  the  actual  user’s  specified  start  address. 

8.  The  thread  handle  and  the  thread  ID  are  returned  to  the  caller. 

Examining  thread  activity 

Examining  thread  activity  is  especially  important  if  you  are  trying  to  determine 
why  a process  that  is  hosting  multiple  services  is  running  (such  as  Svchost.exe, 
Dllhost.exe,  or  Lsass.exe)  or  why  a process  has  stopped  responding. 

There  are  several  tools  that  expose  various  elements  of  the  state  of  Windows 
threads:  WinDbg  (in  user-process  attach  and  kernel-debugging  mode), 
Performance  Monitor,  and  Process  Explorer.  (The  tools  that  show  thread- 
scheduling information  are  listed  in  the  section  “Thread  scheduling.”) 

To  view  the  threads  in  a process  with  Process  Explorer,  select  a process  and 
double-click  it  to  open  its  Properties  dialog  box.  Alternatively,  right-click  the 
process  and  select  the  Properties  menu  item.  Then  click  the  Threads  tab.  This 
tab  shows  a list  of  the  threads  in  the  process  and  four  columns  of  information  for 
each  thread:  its  ID,  the  percentage  of  CPU  consumed  (based  on  the  refresh 
interval  configured),  the  number  of  cycles  charged  to  the  thread,  and  the  thread 
start  address.  You  can  sort  by  any  of  these  four  columns. 

New  threads  that  are  created  are  highlighted  in  green,  and  threads  that  exit  are 
highlighted  in  red.  (To  configure  the  highlight  duration,  open  the  Options  menu 
and  choose  Difference  Highlight  Duration.)  This  might  be  helpful  to  discover 
unnecessary  thread  creation  occurring  in  a process.  (In  general,  threads  should 
be  created  at  process  startup,  not  every  time  a request  is  processed  inside  a 
process.) 

As  you  select  each  thread  in  the  list,  Process  Explorer  displays  the  thread  ID, 
start  time,  state,  CPU  time  counters,  number  of  cycles  charged,  number  of 
context  switches,  the  ideal  processor  and  its  group,  and  the  I/O  priority,  memory 
priority,  and  base  and  current  (dynamic)  priority.  There  is  a Kill  button,  which 
terminates  an  individual  thread,  but  this  should  be  used  with  extreme  care. 
Another  option  is  the  Suspend  button,  which  prevents  the  thread  from  forward 
execution  and  thus  prevents  a runaway  thread  from  consuming  CPU  time. 
However,  this  can  also  lead  to  deadlocks  and  should  be  used  with  the  same  care 


as  the  Kill  button.  Finally,  the  Permissions  button  allows  you  to  view  the 
security  descriptor  of  the  thread.  (See  Chapter  7.  “Security.”  for  more 
information  on  security  descriptors.) 

Unlike  Task  Manager  and  all  other  process/processor  monitoring  tools, 

Process  Explorer  uses  the  clock  cycle  counter  designed  for  thread  run-time 
accounting  (described  later  in  this  chapter)  instead  of  the  clock  interval  timer,  so 
you  will  see  a significantly  different  view  of  CPU  consumption  using  Process 
Explorer.  This  is  because  many  threads  run  for  such  a short  time  that  they  are 
seldom  (if  ever)  the  currently  running  thread  when  the  clock  interval  timer 
interrupt  occurs.  As  a result,  they  are  not  charged  for  much  of  their  CPU  time, 
leading  clock-based  tools  to  perceive  a CPU  usage  of  0 percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  total  number  of  clock  cycles  represents  the  actual  number  of  processor 
cycles  that  each  thread  in  the  process  accrued.  It  is  independent  of  the  clock 
interval  timer’s  resolution  because  the  count  is  maintained  internally  by  the 
processor  at  each  cycle  and  updated  by  Windows  at  each  interrupt  entry.  (A  final 
accumulation  is  done  before  a context  switch.) 

The  thread  start  address  is  displayed  in  the  form  module',  function,  where 
module  is  the  name  of  the  .EXE  or  .DLL.  The  function  name  relies  on  access  to 
symbol  files  for  the  module  (see  the  section  “Experiment:  Viewing  process 
details  with  Process  Explorer”  in  Chapter  1.  “Concepts  and  tools”).  If  you  are 
unsure  what  the  module  is,  click  the  Module  button  to  open  an  Explorer  file 
Properties  dialog  box  for  the  module  containing  the  thread’s  start  address  (for 
example,  the  .EXE  or  .DLL). 


Note 


For  threads  created  by  the  Windows  CreateThread  function,  Process 
Explorer  displays  the  function  passed  to  CreateThread,  not  the  actual 
thread  start  function.  This  is  because  all  Windows  threads  start  at  a 
common  thread  startup  wrapper  function  (RtlUserThreadStart  in 
Ntdll.dll).  If  Process  Explorer  showed  the  actual  start  address,  most 
threads  in  processes  would  appear  to  have  started  at  the  same  address, 
which  would  not  be  helpful  in  trying  to  understand  what  code  the  thread 
was  executing.  However,  if  Process  Explorer  can’t  query  the  user-defined 
startup  address  (such  as  in  the  case  of  a protected  process),  it  will  show 
the  wrapper  function,  so  you  will  see  all  threads  starting  at 
RtlUserThreadStart. 


The  thread  start  address  displayed  might  not  be  enough  information  to 
pinpoint  what  the  thread  is  doing  and  which  component  within  the  process  is 
responsible  for  the  CPU  consumed  by  the  thread.  This  is  especially  true  if  the 
thread  start  address  is  a generic  startup  function — for  example,  if  the  function 
name  does  not  indicate  what  the  thread  is  actually  doing.  In  this  case,  examining 
the  thread  stack  might  answer  the  question.  To  view  the  stack  for  a thread, 
double-click  the  thread  of  interest  (or  select  it  and  click  the  Stack  button). 
Process  Explorer  displays  the  thread’s  stack  (both  user  and  kernel,  if  the  thread 
was  in  kernel  mode). 


Note 


While  the  user-mode  debuggers  (WinDbg,  Ntsd,  and  Cdb)  permit  you  to 
attach  to  a process  and  display  the  user  stack  for  a thread,  Process 
Explorer  shows  both  the  user  and  kernel  stack  in  one  easy  click  of  a 
button.  You  can  also  examine  user  and  kernel  thread  stacks  using  WinDbg 
in  local  kernel  debugging  mode,  as  the  next  two  experiments  demonstrate. 


When  looking  at  32-bit  processes  running  on  64-bit  systems  as  a Wow64 
process  (see  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more  information  on  Wow64),  Process 
Explorer  shows  both  the  32-bit  and  64-bit  stack  for  threads.  Because  at  the  time 
of  the  real  (64  bit)  system  call,  the  thread  has  been  switched  to  a 64-bit  stack  and 
context,  simply  looking  at  the  thread’s  64-bit  stack  would  reveal  only  half  the 
story — the  64-bit  part  of  the  thread,  with  Wow64’s  thunking  code.  So,  when 
examining  Wow64  processes,  be  sure  to  take  into  account  both  the  32-bit  and 
64-bit  stacks. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  a thread  stack  with  a user-mode  debugger 

Follow  these  steps  to  attach  WinDbg  to  a process  and  view  thread 
information  and  its  stack: 

1.  Run  notepad.exe  and  WinDbg.exe. 

2.  In  WinDbg,  open  the  File  menu  and  select  Attach  to  Process. 

3.  Find  the  notepad.exe  instance  and  click  OK  to  attach.  The  debugger 
should  break  into  Notepad. 

4.  List  the  existing  threads  in  the  process  with  the  ~ command.  Each 
thread  shows  its  debugger  ID,  the  client  ID 

(ProcessID . ThreadID ),  its  suspend  count  (this  should  be  1 


most  of  the  time,  as  it  is  suspended  because  of  the  breakpoint),  the 
TEB  address,  and  whether  it  has  been  frozen  using  a debugger 
command. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0 : 0 0 5>  ~ 

0 Id:  612c. 5f68  Suspend:  1 Teb : 

00000022 1 41da2000  Unfrozen 

1 Id:  612c. 5564  Suspend:  1 Teb: 

00000022 1 41da4000  Unfrozen 

2 Id:  612c. 4f88  Suspend:  1 Teb: 

00000022 1 41da6000  Unfrozen 

3 Id:  612c. 5608  Suspend:  1 Teb: 

00000022 1 41da8000  Unfrozen 

4 Id:  612c. cf4  Suspend:  1 Teb: 

00000022 1 41daa000  Unfrozen 

5 Id:  612c. 9f8  Suspend:  1 Teb: 

00000022 1 41db0000  Unfrozen 

5.  Notice  the  dot  preceding  thread  5 in  the  output.  This  is  the  current 
debugger  thread.  Issue  the  k command  to  view  the  call  stack: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0 : 0 0 5>  k 

# Child- SP  RetAddr  Call  Site 

00  00000022 ' 421ff7e8  00007f f 8 ' 504d9031 
ntdll ! DbgBreakPoint 

01  00000022 ' 421ff7f0  00007f f 8 ' 501b8102 
ntdll ! DbgUiRemoteBreakin+0x51 

02  00000022 ' 421ff 820  00007f f 8 ' 5046c5b4 
KERNEL32 ! BaseThreadlni tThunk+0x22 

03  00000022 '421ff850  00000000 ' 00000000 
ntdll ! RtlUserThreadStart+0x34 

6.  The  debugger  injected  a thread  into  Notepad’s  process  that  issues  a 
breakpoint  instruction  (DbgBreakPoint).  To  view  the  call  stack  of 
another  thread,  use  the  ~nk  command,  where  n is  the  thread  number 
as  seen  by  WinDbg.  (This  does  not  change  the  current  debugger 
thread.)  Here’s  an  example  for  thread  2: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0  : 0 0 5>  ~2k 

# Child- SP  RetAddr  Call  Site 

00  00000022 «41f7f9e8  00007f f 8 1 5043b5e8 
ntdll ! ZwWai tForWorkViaWorkerFactory+0xl4 

01  00000022 ' 41f7f9f0  00007f f 8 1 501b8102 
ntdll ! TppWorkerThread+0x298 

02  00000022 ' 41f7fe00  00007f f 8 1 5046c5b4 
KERNEL32 ! BaseThreadInitThunk+0x22 

03  00000022 «41f7fe30  00000000 1 00000000 
ntdll ! RtlUserThreadStart+0x34 

7.  To  switch  the  debugger  to  another  thread,  use  the  ~ns  command 
(again,  n is  the  thread  number).  Let’s  switch  to  thread  0 and  show  its 
stack: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0 : 0 0 5 > ~0s 

USER32 ! ZwUserGetMessage+0xl4 : 

00007f f 8 ' 502e21d4  c3 
0 : 0 0 0>  k 

# Child- SP  RetAddr 

00  00000022 ' 41e7f 048  00007ff8 
USER32 ! ZwUserGetMessage+0xl4 

01  00000022 ' 41e7f 050  00007ff6 
USER32 ! GetMessageW+0x2  5 

02  00000022 ' 41e7f 080  00007ff6 
notepad ! WinMain+0x2  7b 

03  00000022 ' 41e7f 180  00007ff8 

notepad ! mainCRTStartup+Oxlad 

04  00000022 ' 41e7f9f0  00007f f 8 ' 5046c5b4 
KERNEL32 ! BaseThreadlni tThunk+0x22 

05  00000022 '41e7fa20  00000000 ' 00000000 
ntdll ! RtlUserThreadStart+0x34 

8.  Note  that  even  though  a thread  might  be  in  kernel  mode  at  the  time,  a 
user-mode  debugger  shows  its  last  function  that’s  still  in  user  mode 
(ZwUserGetMessage  in  the  preceding  output). 


ret 

' 502d3075 
' 88273bb3 
' 882890b5 
' 341229b8 


Call  Site 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  a thread  stack  with  a local  kernel-mode 
debugger 

In  this  experiment,  you’ll  use  a local  kernel  debugger  to  view  a thread’s 
stack  (both  user  mode  and  kernel  mode).  The  experiment  uses  one  of 
Explorer’s  threads,  but  you  can  try  it  with  other  processes  or  threads. 

1.  Show  all  the  processes  running  the  image  explorer.exe.  (Note  that 
you  may  see  more  than  one  instance  of  Explorer  if  the  Launch  Folder 
Windows  in  a Separate  Process  option  in  Explorer  options  is  selected. 
One  process  manages  the  desktop  and  taskbar,  while  the  other 
manages  Explorer  windows.) 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! process  0 0 explorer.exe 
PROCESS  ffffe00197398080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  18a0  Peb: 

00320000  ParentCid:  1840 

DirBase:  17c028000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f c000bd4aa880  HandleCount:  <Data 
Not  Accessible> 

Image:  explorer.exe 

PROCESS  f f f feOO196O3908O 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  lf30  Peb: 

00290000  ParentCid:  0238 

DirBase:  24cc7b000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f cOOObbbef 740  HandleCount:  <Data 
Not  Accessible> 

Image:  explorer.exe 

2.  Select  one  instance  and  show  its  thread  summary: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! process  f f f f eOO196039O8O  2 

PROCESS  ffffe00196039080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  lf30  Peb: 

00290000  ParentCid:  0238 

DirBase:  24cc7b000  ObjectTable: 


f f f f cOOObbbef 740  HandleCount:  <Data 
Not  Accessible> 

Image:  explorer.exe 

THREAD  f f f fe0019758f 080  Cid 

If 3 0 . 0718  Teb:  0000000000291000 
Win32Thread:  f f f f e001972e3220  WAIT: 

(UserRequest ) UserMode  Non- Alertable 

ffffe00192c08150  S ynchr on i z a t i onEven 

THREAD  f f f f e00198911080  Cid 
If 3 0 . laac  Teb:  00000000002al000 
Win32Thread:  f f f f e001926147e0  WAIT: 

(UserRequest)  UserMode  Non- Alertable 

ffffe00197d6el50  Synchroni zat ionEven 
ffffe001987bf9e0  Synchr on i z a t i onEven 

THREAD  f f f f e00199553080  Cid 
If 3 0 . Iad4  Teb:  00000000002bl000 
Win32Thread:  f f f f e0019263c740  WAIT: 

(UserRequest)  UserMode  Non- Alertable 

ffffe0019ac6bl50  Not if icati onEven t 
ffffe0019a7da5e0  Synchroni zat ionEven 

THREAD  f f f f e0019b6b2800  Cid 
If 30 . 1758  Teb:  00000000002bd000 
Win32Thread:  0000000000000000  WAIT:  (Suspended) 
KernelMode  Non -Alertable 
SuspendCount  1 

ffffe0019b6b2ae0  Not if icati onEven t 


3.  Switch  to  the  context  of  the  first  thread  in  the  process  (you  can  select 
other  threads): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  .thread  /p  /r  f f f f e0019758f 080 
Implicit  thread  is  now  f f f f eOOl 1 9758f 080 


Implicit  process  is  now  f fffeOOl ' 96039080 
Loading  User  Symbols 


4.  Now  look  at  the  thread  to  show  its  details  and  its  call  stack 
(addresses  are  truncated  in  the  shown  output): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! thread  f f f f e0019758f 080 

THREAD  f f f fe0019758f 080  Cid  lf30.0718  Teb : 

0000000000291000  Win32Thread  : 

f f f f e001972e3220  WAIT  : (UserReques t ) UserMode 

Non  - Alertable 

ffffe00192c08150  SynchronizationEvent 
Not  impersonating 

DeviceMap  f f f f c000b77f If 30 

Owning 

Process  f f f f e00196039080  Image 

: explorer.exe 

Attached  Process  N / A Image 

: N / A 

Wait  Start  TickCount  17415276  Ticks  : 

146  (0:00  : 00  : 02.281) 

Context  Switch 

Count  2788  IdealProcessor  : 4 

UserTime  00  : 00  : 00.031 

KernelTime  00  : 00  : 00.000 

***  WARNING  : Unable  to  verify  checksum  for  C : 
\windows\explorer . exe 
Win32  Start  Address 

explorer ! wWinMainCRTStartup (0x00007f f 7b80de4a0) 
Stack  Init  f f f f d0002727cc90  Current 
f f f fd0002727bf 80 

Base  f f f f d0002727d000  Limit  f f f fd00027277000 
Call  0000000000000000 

Priority  8 BasePriority  8 Priori tyDecrement  0 
IoPriority  2 PagePriority  5 


. . . Call  Site 

...  nt ! KiSwapContext  + 0x76 

...  nt ! KiSwapThread  + 0x15a 

...  nt ! KiCommi tThreadWait  + 0x149 

...  nt ! KeWai tForSingleObj ect  + 0x375 

...  nt ! ObWai tForMul tipleOb j ects  + 0x2bd 

...  nt ! NtWai tForMul tipleObj ects  + 0xf6 

...  nt ! KiSys temServiceCopyEnd  + 0x13  (TrapFrame 

@ f f f fdOOO ' 2727cb00) 

...  ntdll ! ZwWai tForMul tipleObj ects  + 0x14 
...  KERNELBASE ! Wai tForMul tipleObj  ects Ex  + Oxef 
...  USER32 ! RealMsgWai tForMul tipleObj ectsEx  + 

Oxdb 

...  USER3 2 ! MsgWai tForMul tipleObj ectsEx  + 0x152 
. . . explorerf rame ! SHProcessMessagesUntilEventsEx 
+ 0x8a 

. . . explorerf rame ! SHProcessMessagesUntilEventEx 
+ 0x22 

. . . explorerf rame ! CExplorerHos tCreator : :RunHost 
+ 0x6d 

...  explorer ! wWinMain  + 0xa04fd 

...  explorer!  wmainCRTStartup  + 0xld6 


Limitations  on  protected  process  threads 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  3.  protected  processes  (classic  protected  or  PPL)  have 
several  limitations  in  terms  of  which  access  rights  will  be  granted,  even  to  the 
users  with  the  highest  privileges  on  the  system.  These  limitations  also  apply  to 
threads  inside  such  a process.  This  ensures  that  the  actual  code  running  inside 
the  protected  process  cannot  be  hijacked  or  otherwise  affected  through  standard 
Windows  functions,  which  require  access  rights  that  are  not  granted  for  protected 
process  threads.  In  fact,  the  only  permissions  granted  are 
THREAD_SUSPEND_RESUME  and 
THRE AD_S ET / QUERY_L IMI TED_INFORMAT I ON. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  protected  process  thread  information  with 
Process  Explorer 


In  this  experiment,  you’ll  view  protected  process  thread  information. 
Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Find  any  protected  or  PPL  process,  such  as  the  Audiodg.exe  or 
Csrss.exe  process  inside  the  process  list. 

2.  Open  the  process’s  Properties  dialog  box  and  click  the  Threads  tab. 


3.  Process  Explorer  doesn't  show  the  Win32  thread  start  address. 
Instead,  it  displays  the  standard  thread  start  wrapper  inside  Ntdll.dll. 
If  you  click  the  Stack  button,  you’ll  get  an  error,  because  Process 
Explorer  needs  to  read  the  virtual  memory  inside  the  protected 
process,  which  it  can’t  do. 

4.  Note  that  although  the  base  and  dynamic  priorities  are  shown,  the 
I/O  and  memory  priorities  are  not  (nor  is  Cycles),  which  is  another 
example  of  the  limited  access  right 


THREAD_QUERY_LIMITED_INFORMATION  versus  full  query 
information  access  right  (THREAD_QUERY_INFORMATION). 

5.  Try  to  kill  a thread  inside  a protected  process.  When  you  do,  notice 
yet  another  access-denied  error:  recall  the  lack  of 
THREAD  TERMINATE  access. 


Thread  scheduling 

This  section  describes  the  Windows  scheduling  policies  and  algorithms.  The  first 
subsection  provides  a condensed  description  of  how  scheduling  works  on 
Windows  and  a definition  of  key  terms.  Then  Windows  priority  levels  are 
described  from  both  the  Windows  API  and  the  Windows  kernel  points  of  view. 
After  a review  of  the  relevant  Windows  utilities  and  tools  that  relate  to 
scheduling,  the  detailed  data  structures  and  algorithms  that  make  up  the 
Windows  scheduling  system  are  presented,  including  a description  of  common 
scheduling  scenarios  and  how  thread  selection,  as  well  as  processor  selection, 
occurs. 

Overview  of  Windows  scheduling 

Windows  implements  a priority-driven,  preemptive  scheduling  system.  At  least 
one  of  the  highest-priority  runnable  (ready)  threads  always  runs,  with  the  caveat 
that  certain  high-priority  threads  ready  to  run  might  be  limited  by  the  processors 
on  which  they  might  be  allowed  or  preferred  to  run  on — phenomenon  called 
processor  affinity.  Processor  affinity  is  defined  based  on  a given  processor 
group,  which  collects  up  to  64  processors.  By  default,  threads  can  run  only  on 
available  processors  within  the  processor  group  associated  with  the  process. 

(This  is  to  maintain  compatibility  with  older  versions  of  Windows,  which 
supported  only  64  processors).  Developers  can  alter  processor  affinity  by  using 
the  appropriate  APIs  or  by  setting  an  affinity  mask  in  the  image  header,  and 
users  can  use  tools  to  change  affinity  at  run  time  or  at  process  creation.  However, 
although  multiple  threads  in  a process  can  be  associated  with  different  groups,  a 
thread  on  its  own  can  run  only  on  the  processors  available  within  its  assigned 
group.  Additionally,  developers  can  choose  to  create  group-aware  applications, 
which  use  extended  scheduling  APIs  to  associate  logical  processors  on  different 
groups  with  the  affinity  of  their  threads.  Doing  so  converts  the  process  into  a 
multigroup  process  that  can  theoretically  run  its  threads  on  any  available 
processor  within  the  machine. 


After  a thread  is  selected  to  run,  it  runs  for  an  amount  of  time  called  a 
quantum.  A quantum  is  the  length  of  time  a thread  is  allowed  to  run  before 
another  thread  at  the  same  priority  level  is  given  a turn  to  run.  Quantum  values 
can  vary  from  system  to  system  and  process  to  process  for  any  of  three  reasons: 

■ System  configuration  settings  (long  or  short  quantums,  variable  or  fixed 
quantums,  and  priority  separation) 

■ Foreground  or  background  status  of  the  process 

■ Use  of  the  job  object  to  alter  the  quantum 

These  details  are  explained  in  the  “Quantum”  section  later  in  this  chapter. 

A thread  might  not  get  to  complete  its  quantum,  however,  because  Windows 
implements  a preemptive  scheduler.  That  is,  if  another  thread  with  a higher 
priority  becomes  ready  to  run,  the  currently  running  thread  might  be  preempted 
before  finishing  its  time  slice.  In  fact,  a thread  can  be  selected  to  run  next  and  be 
preempted  before  even  beginning  its  quantum! 

The  Windows  scheduling  code  is  implemented  in  the  kernel.  There’s  no  single 
“scheduler”  module  or  routine,  however.  The  code  is  spread  throughout  the 
kernel  in  which  scheduling-related  events  occur.  The  routines  that  perform  these 
duties  are  collectively  called  the  kernel’s  dispatcher.  The  following  events  might 
require  thread  dispatching: 

■ A thread  becomes  ready  to  execute — for  example,  a thread  has  been  newly 
created  or  has  just  been  released  from  the  wait  state. 

■ A thread  leaves  the  running  state  because  its  time  quantum  ends,  it 
terminates,  it  yields  execution,  or  it  enters  a wait  state. 

■ A thread’s  priority  changes,  either  because  of  a system  service  call  or 
because  Windows  itself  changes  the  priority  value. 

■ A thread’s  processor  affinity  changes  so  that  it  will  no  longer  run  on  the 
processor  on  which  it  was  running. 

At  each  of  these  junctions,  Windows  must  determine  which  thread  should  run 
next  on  the  logical  processor  that  was  running  the  thread,  if  applicable,  or  on 
which  logical  processor  the  thread  should  now  run.  After  a logical  processor  has 
selected  a new  thread  to  run,  it  eventually  performs  a context  switch  to  it.  A 
context  switch  is  the  procedure  of  saving  the  volatile  processor  state  associated 
with  a running  thread,  loading  another  thread’s  volatile  state,  and  starting  the 
new  thread’s  execution. 

As  noted,  Windows  schedules  at  the  thread  granularity  level.  This  approach 
makes  sense  when  you  consider  that  processes  don’t  run;  rather,  they  only 


provide  resources  and  a context  in  which  their  threads  run.  Because  scheduling 
decisions  are  made  strictly  on  a thread  basis,  no  consideration  is  given  to  what 
process  the  thread  belongs  to.  For  example,  if  process  A has  10  runnable  threads, 
process  B has  2 runnable  threads,  and  all  12  threads  are  at  the  same  priority,  each 
thread  would  theoretically  receive  one-twelfth  of  the  CPU  time.  That  is, 
Windows  wouldn’t  give  50  percent  of  the  CPU  to  process  A and  50  percent  to 
process  B. 


Priority  levels 


To  understand  the  thread-scheduling  algorithms,  one  must  first  understand  the 
priority  levels  that  Windows  uses.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  4-6.  Windows  uses  32 
priority  levels  internally,  ranging  from  0 to  31  (31  is  the  highest).  These  values 
divide  up  as  follows: 

■ Sixteen  real-time  levels  (16  through  31) 


■ Sixteen  variable  levels  (0  through  15),  out  of  which  level  0 is  reserved  for 
the  zero  page  thread  (described  in  Chapter  5). 


31 


16 

15 


1 

0 
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Real-Time 


Dynamic  (Normal) 


Zero  Page  Thread 


FIGURE  4-6  Thread  priority  levels. 

Thread  priority  levels  are  assigned  from  two  different  perspectives:  those  of 
the  Windows  API  and  those  of  the  Windows  kernel.  The  Windows  API  first 
organizes  processes  by  the  priority  class  to  which  they  are  assigned  at  creation 
(the  numbers  in  parentheses  represent  the  internal 
PROCESS PRIORI TY_CLASS  index  recognized  by  the  kernel): 

■ Real-Time  (4) 


■ High  (3) 

■ Above  Normal  (6) 

■ Normal  (2) 

■ Below  Normal  (5) 

■ Idle  (1) 

The  Windows  API  SetPriorityClass  allows  changing  a process’s 
priority  class  to  one  of  these  levels. 

It  then  assigns  a relative  priority  of  the  individual  threads  within  those 
processes.  Here,  the  numbers  represent  a priority  delta  that  is  applied  to  the 
process  base  priority: 

■ Time-Critical  (15) 

■ Highest  (2) 

■ Above-Normal  (1) 

■ Normal  (0) 

■ Below-Normal  (-1) 

■ Lowest  (-2) 

■ Idle  (-15) 

Time-Critical  and  Idle  levels  (+15  and  -15)  are  called  saturation  values  and 
represent  specific  levels  that  are  applied  rather  than  true  offsets.  These  values 
can  be  passed  to  the  SetThreadPriority  Windows  API  to  change  a 
thread’s  relative  priority. 

Therefore,  in  the  Windows  API,  each  thread  has  a base  priority  that  is  a 
function  of  its  process  priority  class  and  its  relative  thread  priority.  In  the  kernel, 
the  process  priority  class  is  converted  to  a base  priority  by  using  the 
PspPriori  tyTable  global  array  and  the  PROCESS_PRIORITY_CLASS 
indices  shown  earlier,  which  sets  priorities  of  4,  8,  13,  14,  6,  and  10, 
respectively.  (This  is  a fixed  mapping  that  cannot  be  changed.)  The  relative 
thread  priority  is  then  applied  as  a differential  to  this  base  priority.  For  example, 
a Highest  thread  will  receive  a thread  base  priority  of  two  levels  higher  than  the 
base  priority  of  its  process. 

This  mapping  from  Windows  priority  to  internal  Windows  numeric  priority  is 
shown  graphically  in  Figure  4-7  and  textually  in  Table  4-1. 
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FIGURE  4-7  A graphic  view  of  available  thread  priorities  from  a Windows  API 

perspective. 
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TABLE  4-1  Mapping  Windows  kernel  priorities  to  the  Windows  API 

You’ll  note  that  the  Time-Critical  and  Idle  relative  thread  priorities  maintain 
their  respective  values  regardless  of  the  process  priority  class  (unless  it  is  Real- 
Time).  This  is  because  the  Windows  API  requests  saturation  of  the  priority  from 
the  kernel,  by  passing  in  +16  or  -16  as  the  requested  relative  priority.  The 
formula  used  to  get  these  values  is  as  follows  (HIGH_PRIORITY  equals  31): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

If  Time-Critical:  ( (HIGH_PRI0RITY+1)  / 2 

If  Idle:  - ( (HIGH_PRI0RITY+1)  / 2 

These  values  are  then  recognized  by  the  kernel  as  a request  for  saturation,  and 
the  Saturation  field  in  KTHREAD  is  set.  For  positive  saturation,  this  causes 
the  thread  to  receive  the  highest  possible  priority  within  its  priority  class 


(dynamic  or  real-time);  for  negative  saturation,  it’s  the  lowest  possible  one. 
Additionally,  future  requests  to  change  the  base  priority  of  the  process  will  no 
longer  affect  the  base  priority  of  these  threads  because  saturated  threads  are 
skipped  in  the  processing  code. 

As  shown  in  Table  4-1.  threads  have  seven  levels  of  possible  priorities  to  set 
as  viewed  from  the  Windows  API  (six  levels  for  the  High  priority  class).  The 
Real-Time  priority  class  actually  allows  setting  all  priority  levels  between  16  and 
31  (as  shown  in  Figure  4-7V  The  values  not  covered  by  the  standard  constants 
shown  in  the  table  can  be  specified  with  the  values  - 7,  - 6,  - 5,  - 4,  - 3,3,4,  5, 
and  6 as  an  argument  to  SetThreadPriori  ty.  (See  the  upcoming  section 
“Real-Time  priorities”  for  more  information.) 

Regardless  of  how  the  thread’s  priority  came  to  be  by  using  the  Windows  API 
(a  combination  of  process  priority  class  and  a relative  thread  priority),  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  scheduler,  only  the  final  result  matters.  For  example,  priority 
level  10  can  be  obtained  in  two  ways:  a Normal  priority  class  process  (8)  with  a 
thread  relative  priority  of  Highest  (+2),  or  an  Above-Normal  priority  class 
process  (10)  and  a Normal  thread  relative  priority  (0).  From  the  scheduler’s 
perspectives,  these  settings  lead  to  the  same  value  (10),  so  these  threads  are 
identical  in  terms  of  their  priority. 

Whereas  a process  has  only  a single  base  priority  value,  each  thread  has  two 
priority  values:  current  (dynamic)  and  base.  Scheduling  decisions  are  made 
based  on  the  current  priority.  As  explained  in  the  upcoming  section  called 
“Priority  boosts.”  under  certain  circumstances,  the  system  increases  the  priority 
of  threads  in  the  dynamic  range  (1  through  15)  for  brief  periods.  Windows  never 
adjusts  the  priority  of  threads  in  the  Real-Time  range  (16  through  31),  so  they 
always  have  the  same  base  and  current  priority. 

A thread’s  initial  base  priority  is  inherited  from  the  process  base  priority.  A 
process,  by  default,  inherits  its  base  priority  from  the  process  that  created  it.  You 
can  override  this  behavior  on  the  Create  - Process  function  or  by  using  the 
command-line  start  command.  You  can  also  change  a process  priority  after  it 
is  created  by  using  the  SetPriorityClass  function  or  by  using  various  tools 
that  expose  that  function,  such  as  Task  Manager  or  Process  Explorer.  (Right- 
click  on  the  process  and  choose  a new  priority  class.)  For  example,  you  can 
lower  the  priority  of  a CPU-intensive  process  so  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
normal  system  activities.  Changing  the  priority  of  a process  changes  the  thread 
priorities  up  or  down,  but  their  relative  settings  remain  the  same. 

Normally,  user  applications  and  services  start  with  a normal  base  priority,  so 


their  initial  thread  typically  executes  at  priority  level  8.  However,  some 
Windows  system  processes  (such  as  the  Session  manager,  Service  Control 
Manager,  and  local  security  authentication  process)  have  a base  process  priority 
slightly  higher  than  the  default  for  the  Normal  class  (8).  This  higher  default 
value  ensures  that  the  threads  in  these  processes  will  all  start  at  a higher  priority 
than  the  default  value  of  8. 

Real-Time  priorities 

You  can  raise  or  lower  thread  priorities  within  the  dynamic  range  in  any 
application.  However,  you  must  have  the  increase  scheduling  priority  privilege 
(SelncreaseBasePriori  tyPrivilege)  to  enter  the  Real-Time  range. 

Be  aware  that  many  important  Windows  kernel-mode  system  threads  run  in  the 
Real-Time  priority  range,  so  if  threads  spend  excessive  time  running  in  this 
range,  they  might  block  critical  system  functions  (such  as  in  the  memory 
manager,  cache  manager,  or  some  device  drivers). 

Using  the  standard  Windows  APIs,  once  a process  has  entered  the  Real-Time 
range,  all  its  threads  (even  Idle  ones)  must  run  at  one  of  the  Real-Time  priority 
levels.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  mix  real-time  and  dynamic  threads  within  the 
same  process  through  standard  interfaces.  This  is  because  the 
SetThreadPriori  ty  API  calls  the  native  NtSetlnf ormationThread 
API  with  the  ThreadBasePriority  information  class,  which  allows 
priorities  to  remain  only  in  the  same  range.  Furthermore,  this  information  class 
allows  priority  changes  only  in  the  recognized  Windows  API  deltas  of  -2  to  2 (or 
Time-Critical/Idle)  unless  the  request  comes  from  CSRSS  or  another  real-time 
process.  In  other  words,  this  means  that  a real-time  process  can  pick  thread 
priorities  anywhere  between  16  and  31,  even  though  the  standard  Windows  API 
relative  thread  priorities  would  seem  to  limit  its  choices  based  on  the  table  that 
was  shown  earlier. 

As  mentioned,  calling  SetThreadPriori  ty  with  one  of  a set  of  special 
values  causes  a call  to  NtSetlnf  ormationThread  with  the 
ThreadActualBasePriority  information  class,  the  kernel  base  priority 
for  the  thread  can  be  directly  set,  including  in  the  dynamic  range  for  a real-time 
process. 


Note 


The  name  real-time  does  not  imply  that  Windows  is  a real-time  OS  in  the 
common  definition  of  the  term.  This  is  because  Windows  doesn’t  provide 


true,  real-time  OS  facilities,  such  as  guaranteed  interrupt  latency  or  a way 
for  threads  to  obtain  a guaranteed  execution  time.  The  term  real-time 
really  just  means  “higher  than  all  the  others.” 


Using  tools  to  interact  with  priority 

You  can  change  (and  view)  the  base-process  priority  with  Task  Manager  and 
Process  Explorer.  You  can  kill  individual  threads  in  a process  with  Process 
Explorer  (which  should  be  done,  of  course,  with  extreme  care). 

You  can  view  individual  thread  priorities  with  Performance  Monitor,  Process 
Explorer,  or  WinDbg.  Although  it  might  be  useful  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
priority  of  a process,  it  typically  does  not  make  sense  to  adjust  individual  thread 
priorities  within  a process  because  only  a person  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  program  (in  other  words,  the  developer)  would  understand  the  relative 
importance  of  the  threads  within  the  process. 

The  only  way  to  specify  a starting  priority  class  for  a process  is  with  the 
start  command  in  the  Windows  command  prompt.  If  you  want  to  have  a 
program  start  every  time  with  a specific  priority,  you  can  define  a shortcut  to  use 
the  s tart  command  by  beginning  the  command  with  cmd  / c.  This  runs  the 
command  prompt,  executes  the  command  on  the  command  line,  and  terminates 
the  command  prompt.  For  example,  to  run  Notepad  in  the  Idle-process  priority, 
the  command  is  cmd  /c  start  /low  Notepad.exe. 


EXPERIMENT:  Examining  and  specifying  process  and  thread 
priorities 

To  examine  and  specify  process  and  thread  priorities,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Run  notepad.exe  normally — for  example,  by  typing  Notepad  in  a 
command  window. 

2.  Open  Task  Manager  and  click  to  the  Details  tab. 

3.  Add  a column  named  Base  Priority.  This  is  the  name  Task  Manager 
uses  for  priority  class. 

4.  Find  Notepad  in  the  list.  You  should  see  something  like  the 
following: 
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(*)  Fewer  detail;  End  ta;k 

5.  Notice  the  Notepad  process  running  with  the  Normal  priority  class 
(8)  and  that  Task  Manager  shows  the  Idle  priority  class  as  Low. 

6.  Open  Process  Explorer. 

7.  Double-click  the  Notepad  process  to  show  its  Properties  dialog  box 
and  click  the  Threads  tab. 

8.  Select  the  first  thread  (if  there’s  more  than  one).  You  should  see 
something  like  this: 


9.  Notice  the  thread’s  priorities.  Its  base  priority  is  8 but  its  current 
(dynamic)  priority  is  10.  (The  reason  for  this  priority  boost  is 
discussed  in  the  upcoming  “Priority  boosts”  section). 

10  If  you  want,  you  can  suspend  and  kill  the  thread.  (Both  operations 
must  be  used  with  caution,  of  course.) 

11.  In  Task  Manager,  right-click  the  Notepad  process,  select  Set 
Priority,  and  set  the  value  to  High,  as  shown  here: 
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12.  Accept  the  confirmation  dialog  box  change  and  go  back  to  Process 
Explorer.  Notice  that  the  thread’s  priority  has  jumped  to  the  new  base 
for  High  (13).  The  dynamic  priority  has  made  the  same  relative  jump: 


13  In  Task  Manager,  change  the  priority  class  to  Realtime.  (You  must 
be  an  administrator  on  the  machine  for  this  to  succeed.  Note  that  you 
can  also  make  this  change  in  Process  Manager.) 

14  In  Process  Manager,  notice  that  the  base  and  dynamic  priorities  of 
the  thread  are  now  24.  Recall  that  the  kernel  never  applies  priority 
boosts  for  threads  in  the  Real-Time  priority  range. 


Windows  System  Resource  Manager 

Windows  Server  2012  R2  Standard  Edition  and  higher  SKUs  include  an 
optionally  installable  component  called  Windows  System  Resource  Manager 
(WSRM).  It  permits  the  administrator  to  configure  policies  that  specify  CPU 
utilization,  affinity  settings,  and  memory  limits  (both  physical  and  virtual) 
for  processes.  In  addition,  WSRM  can  generate  resource-utilization  reports 


that  can  be  used  for  accounting  and  verification  of  service-level  agreements 
with  users. 

Policies  can  be  applied  for  specific  applications  (by  matching  the  name  of 
the  image  with  or  without  specific  command-line  arguments),  users,  or  groups. 
The  policies  can  be  scheduled  to  take  effect  at  certain  periods  or  can  be 
enabled  all  the  time. 

After  you  set  a resource-allocation  policy  to  manage  specific  processes,  the 
WSRM  service  monitors  CPU  consumption  of  managed  processes  and  adjusts 
process  base  priorities  when  those  processes  do  not  meet  their  target  CPU 
allocations. 

The  physical  memory  limitation  uses  the  function 
SetProcessWorkingSetSizeEx  to  set  a hard-working  set  maximum. 
The  virtual  memory  limit  is  implemented  by  the  service  checking  the  private 
virtual  memory  consumed  by  the  processes.  (See  Chapter  5 for  an  explanation 
of  these  memory  limits.)  If  this  limit  is  exceeded,  WSRM  can  be  configured  to 
either  kill  the  processes  or  write  an  entry  to  the  event  log.  This  behavior  can  be 
used  to  detect  a process  with  a memory  leak  before  it  consumes  all  the 
available  committed  memory  on  the  system.  Note  that  WSRM  memory  limits 
do  not  apply  to  Address  Windowing  Extensions  (AWE)  memory,  large  page 
memory,  or  kernel  memory  (non-paged  or  paged  pool).  (See  Chapter  5 for 
more  information  on  these  terms.) 


Thread  states 

Before  looking  at  the  thread-scheduling  algorithms,  you  must  understand  the 
various  execution  states  that  a thread  can  be  in.  The  thread  states  are  as  follows: 

■ Ready  A thread  in  the  ready  state  is  waiting  to  execute  or  to  be  in-swapped 
after  completing  a wait.  When  looking  for  a thread  to  execute,  the 
dispatcher  considers  only  the  threads  in  the  ready  state. 

■ Deferred  ready  This  state  is  used  for  threads  that  have  been  selected  to 
mn  on  a specific  processor  but  have  not  actually  started  running  there.  This 
state  exists  so  that  the  kernel  can  minimize  the  amount  of  time  the  per- 
processor  lock  on  the  scheduling  database  is  held. 

■ Standby  A thread  in  this  state  has  been  selected  to  run  next  on  a particular 
processor.  When  the  correct  conditions  exist,  the  dispatcher  performs  a 
context  switch  to  this  thread.  Only  one  thread  can  be  in  the  standby  state 
for  each  processor  on  the  system.  Note  that  a thread  can  be  preempted  out 


of  the  standby  state  before  it  ever  executes  (if,  for  example,  a higher- 
priority  thread  becomes  runnable  before  the  standby  thread  begins 
execution). 

■ Running  After  the  dispatcher  performs  a context  switch  to  a thread,  the 
thread  enters  the  running  state  and  executes.  The  thread’s  execution 
continues  until  its  quantum  ends  (and  another  thread  at  the  same  priority  is 
ready  to  run),  it  is  preempted  by  a higher-priority  thread,  it  terminates,  it 
yields  execution,  or  it  voluntarily  enters  the  waiting  state. 

■ Waiting  A thread  can  enter  the  waiting  state  in  several  ways:  A thread  can 
voluntarily  wait  for  an  object  to  synchronize  its  execution,  the  OS  can  wait 
on  the  thread’s  behalf  (such  as  to  resolve  a paging  I/O),  or  an  environment 
subsystem  can  direct  the  thread  to  suspend  itself.  When  the  thread’s  wait 
ends,  depending  on  its  priority,  the  thread  either  begins  running 
immediately  or  is  moved  back  to  the  ready  state. 

■ Transition  A thread  enters  the  transition  state  if  it  is  ready  for  execution 
but  its  kernel  stack  is  paged  out  of  memory.  After  its  kernel  stack  is 
brought  back  into  memory,  the  thread  enters  the  ready  state.  (Thread  stacks 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  5.1 

■ Terminated  When  a thread  finishes  executing,  it  enters  this  state.  After  the 
thread  is  terminated,  the  executive  thread  object  (the  data  structure  in 
system  memory  that  describes  the  thread)  might  or  might  not  be 
deallocated.  The  object  manager  sets  the  policy  regarding  when  to  delete 
the  object.  For  example,  the  object  remains  if  there  are  any  open  handles  to 
the  thread.  A thread  can  also  enter  the  terminated  state  from  other  states  if 
it’s  killed  explicitly  by  some  other  thread — for  example,  by  calling  the 
TerminateThread  Windows  API. 

■ Initialized  This  state  is  used  internally  while  a thread  is  being  created. 

Figure  4-8  shows  the  main  state  transitions  for  threads.  The  numeric  values 
shown  represent  the  internal  values  of  each  state  and  can  be  viewed  with  a tool 
such  as  Performance  Monitor.  The  ready  and  deferred  ready  states  are 
represented  as  one.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  the  deferred  ready  state  acts  as  a 
temporary  placeholder  for  the  scheduling  routines.  This  is  true  for  the  standby 
state  as  well.  These  states  are  almost  always  very  short-lived.  Threads  in  these 
states  always  transition  quickly  to  ready,  running,  or  waiting. 
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FIGURE  4-8  Thread  states  and  transitions. 


EXPERIMENT:  Thread-scheduling  state  changes 

You  can  watch  thread-scheduling  state  changes  with  the  Performance 
Monitor  tool  in  Windows.  This  utility  can  be  useful  when  you’re  debugging 
a multithreaded  application  and  you’re  unsure  about  the  state  of  the  threads 
running  in  the  process.  To  watch  thread-scheduling  state  changes  by  using 
the  Performance  Monitor  tool,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Download  the  CPU  Stress  tool  from  the  book’s  downloadable 
resources. 

2.  Run  CPUSTRES.exe.  Thread  1 should  be  active. 

3.  Activate  thread  2 by  selecting  it  in  the  list  and  clicking  the  Activate 
button  or  by  right-clicking  it  and  selecting  Activate  from  the  context 
menu.  The  tool  should  look  something  like  this: 
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4.  Click  the  Start  button  and  type  perfmon  to  start  the  Performance 
Monitor  tool. 


5.  If  necessary,  select  the  chart  view.  Then  remove  the  existing  CPU 
counter. 

6.  Right-click  the  graph  and  choose  Properties. 

7.  Click  the  Graph  tab  and  change  the  chart  vertical  scale  maximum  to 
7.  (As  you  saw  in  Figure  4-8.  the  various  states  are  associated  with 
numbers  0 through  7.)  Then  click  OK. 

8.  Click  the  Add  button  on  the  toolbar  to  open  the  Add  Counters  dialog 
box. 

9.  Select  the  Thread  performance  object  and  then  select  the  Thread 
State  counter. 

10.  Select  the  Show  Description  check  box  to  see  the  definition  of  the 
values: 
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11,  In  the  Instances  box,  select  <A11  instances>.  Then  type  epustres  and 
click  Search. 

12.  Select  the  first  three  threads  of  epustres  (cpustres/0,  cpustres/1,  and 
cpustres/2)  and  click  the  Add  » button.  Then  click  OK.  Thread  0 
should  be  in  state  5 (waiting),  because  that’s  the  GUI  thread  and  it’s 
waiting  for  user  input.  Threads  1 and  2 should  be  alternating  between 
states  2 and  5 (running  and  waiting).  (Thread  1 may  be  hiding  thread 


2 as  they’re  running  with  the  same  activity  level  and  the  same 


13.  Go  back  to  CPU  Stress,  right-click  thread  2,  and  choose  Busy  from 
the  activity  context  menu.  You  should  see  thread  2 in  state  2 
(running)  more  often  than  thread  1: 


14.  Right-click  thread  1 and  choose  an  activity  level  of  Maximum. 


Then  repeat  this  step  for  thread  2.  Both  threads  now  should  be 
constantly  in  state  2 because  they’re  running  essentially  an  infinite 
loop: 
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If  you’re  trying  this  on  a single  processor  system,  you’ll  see  something 
different.  Because  there  is  only  one  processor,  only  one  thread  can  execute 
at  a time,  so  you’ll  see  the  two  threads  alternating  between  states  1 (ready) 
and  2 (running): 
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15  If  you’re  on  a multiprocessor  system  (very  likely),  you  can  get  the 
same  effect  by  going  to  Task  Manager,  right-clicking  the  CPUSTRES 
process,  selecting  Set  Affinity,  and  then  select  just  one  processor — it 
doesn’t  matter  which  one — as  shown  here.  (You  can  also  do  it  from 
CPU  Stress  by  opening  the  Process  menu  and  selecting  Affinity.) 


16.  There’s  one  more  thing  you  can  try.  With  this  setting  in  place,  go 
back  to  CPU  Stress,  right-click  thread  1,  and  choose  a priority  of 
Above  Normal.  You’ll  see  that  thread  1 is  running  continuously 


(state  2)  and  thread  2 is  always  in  the  ready  state  (state  1).  This  is 
because  there’s  only  one  processor,  so  in  general,  the  higher  priority 
thread  wins  out.  From  time  to  time,  however,  you’ll  see  a change  in 
thread  l’s  state  to  ready.  This  is  because  every  4 seconds  or  so,  the 
starved  thread  gets  a boost  that  enables  it  to  run  for  a little  while. 
(Often,  this  state  change  is  not  reflected  by  the  graph  because  the 
granularity  of  Performance  Monitor  is  limited  to  1 second,  which  is 
too  coarse.)  This  is  described  in  more  detail  later  in  this  chapter  in  the 
section  “Priority  boosts.” 
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Dispatcher  database 

To  make  thread-scheduling  decisions,  the  kernel  maintains  a set  of  data 
structures  known  collectively  as  the  dispatcher  database.  The  dispatcher 
database  keeps  track  of  which  threads  are  waiting  to  execute  and  which 
processors  are  executing  which  threads. 

To  improve  scalability,  including  thread-dispatching  concurrency,  Windows 
multiprocessor  systems  have  per-processor  dispatcher  ready  queues  and  shared 
processor  group  queues,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  4-9.  In  this  way,  each  CPU  can 
check  its  own  shared  ready  queue  for  the  next  thread  to  run  without  having  to 
lock  the  system-wide  ready  queues. 
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FIGURE  4-9  Windows  multiprocessor  dispatcher  database.  (This  example 
shows  six  processors.  P represents  processes;  T represents  threads.) 

Windows  versions  prior  to  Windows  8 and  Windows  Server  2012  used  per- 
processor  ready  queues  and  a per-processor  ready  summary,  which  were  stored 
as  part  of  processor  control  block  (PRCB)  structure.  (To  see  the  fields  in  the 
PRCB,  type  dt  nt  !_kprcb  in  the  kernel  debugger.)  Starting  with  Windows  8 
and  Windows  Server  2012,  a shared  ready  queue  and  ready  summary  are  used 
for  a group  of  processors.  This  enables  the  system  to  make  better  decisions  about 
which  processor  to  use  next  for  that  group  of  processors.  (The  per-CPU  ready 
queues  are  still  there  and  used  for  threads  with  affinity  constraints.) 


Note 


Because  the  shared  data  structure  must  be  protected  (by  a spinlock),  the 
group  should  not  be  too  large.  That  way,  contention  on  the  queues  is 
insignificant.  In  the  current  implementation,  the  maximum  group  size  is 
four  logical  processors.  If  the  number  of  logical  processors  is  greater  than 
four,  then  more  than  one  group  would  be  created,  and  the  available 
processors  spread  evenly.  For  example,  on  a six-processor  system,  two 
groups  of  three  processors  each  would  be  created. 


The  ready  queues,  ready  summary  (described  next),  and  some  other 
information  is  stored  in  a kernel  structure  named  KSHARED_READY_QUEUE 


that  is  stored  in  the  PRCB.  Although  it  exists  for  every  processor,  it’s  used  only 
on  the  first  processor  of  each  processor  group,  sharing  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
processors  in  that  group. 

The  dispatcher  ready  queues  (ReadListHead  in 
KSHARED_READY_QUEUE)  contain  the  threads  that  are  in  the  ready  state, 
waiting  to  be  scheduled  for  execution.  There  is  one  queue  for  each  of  the  32 
priority  levels.  To  speed  up  the  selection  of  which  thread  to  run  or  preempt, 
Windows  maintains  a 32-bit  bitmask  called  the  ready  summary 
(ReadySummary).  Each  bit  set  indicates  one  or  more  threads  in  the  ready 
queue  for  that  priority  level  (bit  0 represents  priority  0,  bit  1 priority  1,  and  so 
on). 

Instead  of  scanning  each  ready  list  to  see  whether  it  is  empty  or  not  (which 
would  make  scheduling  decisions  dependent  on  the  number  of  different  priority 
threads),  a single  bit  scan  is  performed  as  a native  processor  command  to  find 
the  highest  bit  set.  Regardless  of  the  number  of  threads  in  the  ready  queue,  this 
operation  takes  a constant  amount  of  time. 

The  dispatcher  database  is  synchronized  by  raising  IRQL  to 
DI SPAT CH_L EVE L ( 2 ) . (For  an  explanation  of  interrupt  priority  levels,  or 
IRQLs,  see  Chapter  6.)  Raising  IRQL  in  this  way  prevents  other  threads  from 
interrupting  thread  dispatching  on  the  processor  because  threads  normally  run  at 
IRQL  0 or  1.  However,  more  is  required  than  just  raising  IRQL,  because  other 
processors  can  simultaneously  raise  to  the  same  IRQL  and  attempt  to  operate  on 
their  dispatcher  database.  How  Windows  synchronizes  access  to  the  dispatcher 
database  is  explained  later  in  this  chapter  in  the  section  “Multiprocessor 
systems.” 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  ready  threads 

You  can  view  the  list  of  ready  threads  with  the  kernel-debugger  ! ready 
command.  This  command  displays  the  thread  or  list  of  threads  that  are 
ready  to  run  at  each  priority  level.  Here  is  an  example  generated  on  a 32-bit 
machine  with  four  logical  processors: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0 : kd>  ! ready 

KSHARED_READY_QUEUE  8147e800 : (00)  **** 


SharedReadyQueue  8147e800:  Ready  Threads  at  priority 


8 


THREAD  80af 8bc0  Cid  1300. 15c4  Teb : 
Win32Thread : 00000000  READY  on 
processor  80000002 

THREAD  80b58bc0  Cid  0454. Of c0  Teb: 
Win32Thread : 00000000  READY  on 
processor  80000003 

SharedReadyQueue  8147e800:  Ready  Threads 
7 

THREAD  a24b4700  Cid  0004. lldc  Teb: 
Win32Thread : 00000000  READY  on 
processor  80000001 

THREAD  albad04 0 Cid  0004.096c  Teb: 
Win32Thread : 00000000  READY  on 
processor  80000001 

SharedReadyQueue  8147e800:  Ready  Threads 
6 

THREAD  albad4c0  Cid  0004.0950  Teb: 
Win32Thread : 00000000  READY  on 
processor  80000002 

THREAD  80b5e040  Cid  0574. 12a4  Teb: 
Win32Thread : 00000000  READY  on 
processor  80000000 

SharedReadyQueue  8147e800:  Ready  Threads 
4 

THREAD  80b09bc0  Cid  0004. 12dc  Teb: 
Win32Thread : 00000000  READY  on 
processor  80000003 

SharedReadyQueue  8147e800:  Ready  Threads 
0 

THREAD  82889bc0  Cid  0004.0008  Teb: 
Win32Thread : 00000000  READY  on 
processor  80000000 


Processor 

0 : 

No 

threads 

in 

READY 

state 

Processor 

1 : 

No 

threads 

in 

READY 

state 

Processor 

2 : 

No 

threads 

in 

READY 

state 

Processor 

3 : 

No 

threads 

in 

READY 

state 

7 f f db  0 0 0 

7f 82e000 

at  priority 
00000000 

00000000 

at  priority 
00000000 

7fc33000 

at  priority 
00000000 

at  priority 
00000000 


The  processor  numbers  have  a 0x8000000  added  to  them,  but  the  actual 
processor  numbers  are  easy  to  see.  The  first  line  shows  the  address  of  the 
KSHARED_READY_QUEUE  with  the  group  number  in  parentheses  (0  0 in  the 
output)  and  then  a graphic  representation  of  the  processors  in  this  particular 
group  (the  four  asterisks). 

The  last  four  lines  seem  odd,  as  they  appear  to  indicate  no  ready  threads, 
contradicting  the  preceding  output.  These  lines  indicate  ready  threads  from  the 
older  DispatcherReadyListHead  member  of  the  PRCB  because  the  per- 
processor  ready  queues  are  used  for  threads  that  have  restrictive  affinity  (set  to 
run  on  a subset  of  processors  inside  that  processor  group). 

You  can  also  dump  the  KSHARED_READY_QUEUE  with  the  address  given 
by  the  ! ready  command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


0:  kd>  dt 
+0x000 
+0x004 
+0x008 


nt !_KSHARED_READY_QUEUE  8147e800 


Lock 

Ready Summary 
ReadyListHead 


0 

Oxldl 

[32]  _LIST_ENTRY  [ 


0x82889c5c  - 0x82889c5c  ] 


+0x108  Running Summary 
+0x128  Span 
+0xl2c  LowProcIndex 
+0x130  Queuelndex 
+0x134  ProcCount 
+0x138  Affinity 


[32]  "???" 

4 
0 
1 
4 

Oxf 


The  ProcCount  member  shows  the  processor  count  in  the  shared  group  (4 
in  this  example).  Also  note  the  ReadySummary  value,  Oxldl.  This 
translates  to  111010001  in  binary.  Reading  the  binary  one  bits  from  right  to 
left,  this  indicates  that  threads  exist  in  priorities  0,  4,  6,  7,  8,  which  match  the 
preceding  output. 


Quantum 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  the  chapter,  a quantum  is  the  amount  of  time  a thread  is 
permitted  to  run  before  Windows  checks  to  see  whether  another  thread  at  the 
same  priority  is  waiting  to  run.  If  a thread  completes  its  quantum  and  there  are 
no  other  threads  at  its  priority,  Windows  permits  the  thread  to  run  for  another 


quantum. 

On  client  versions  of  Windows,  threads  run  for  two  clock  intervals  by  default. 
On  server  systems,  threads  runs  for  12  clock  intervals  by  default.  (We’ll  explain 
how  to  change  these  values  in  the  “Controlling  the  quantum”  section.)  The 
rationale  for  the  longer  default  value  on  server  systems  is  to  minimize  context 
switching.  By  having  a longer  quantum,  server  applications  that  wake  up 
because  of  a client  request  have  a better  chance  of  completing  the  request  and 
going  back  into  a wait  state  before  their  quantum  ends. 

The  length  of  the  clock  interval  varies  according  to  the  hardware  platform. 

The  frequency  of  the  clock  interrupts  is  up  to  the  HAL,  not  the  kernel.  For 
example,  the  clock  interval  for  most  x86  uniprocessors  is  about  10  milliseconds 
(note  that  these  machines  are  no  longer  supported  by  Windows  and  are  used  here 
only  for  example  purposes),  and  for  most  x86  and  x64  multiprocessors  it  is  about 
15  milliseconds.  This  clock  interval  is  stored  in  the  kernel  variable 
KeMaximumlncrement  as  hundreds  of  nanoseconds. 

Although  threads  run  in  units  of  clock  intervals,  the  system  does  not  use  the 
count  of  clock  ticks  as  the  gauge  for  how  long  a thread  has  run  and  whether  its 
quantum  has  expired.  This  is  because  thread  run-time  accounting  is  based  on 
processor  cycles.  When  the  system  starts  up,  it  multiplies  the  processor  speed 
(CPU  clock  cycles  per  second)  in  hertz  (Hz)  by  the  number  of  seconds  it  takes 
for  one  clock  tick  to  fire  (based  on  the  KeMaximumlncrement  value 
described  earlier)  to  calculate  the  number  of  clock  cycles  to  which  each  quantum 
is  equivalent.  This  value  is  stored  in  the  kernel  variable 
KiCyclesPerClockQuantum. 

The  result  of  this  accounting  method  is  that  threads  do  not  actually  run  for  a 
quantum  number  based  on  clock  ticks.  Instead,  they  run  for  a quantum  target, 
which  represents  an  estimate  of  what  the  number  of  CPU  clock  cycles  the  thread 
has  consumed  should  be  when  its  turn  would  be  given  up.  This  target  should  be 
equal  to  an  equivalent  number  of  clock  interval  timer  ticks.  This  is  because,  as 
you  just  saw,  the  calculation  of  clock  cycles  per  quantum  is  based  on  the  clock 
interval  timer  frequency,  which  you  can  check  using  the  following  experiment. 
Note,  however,  that  because  interrupt  cycles  are  not  charged  to  the  thread,  the 
actual  clock  time  might  be  longer. 


EXPERIMENT:  Determining  the  clock  interval  frequency 

The  Windows  GetSys  temTimeAdj  us  tment  function  returns  the  clock 
interval.  To  determine  the  clock  interval,  run  the  clockres  tool  from 


Sysinternals.  Here’s  the  output  from  a quad-core  64-bit  Windows  10 
system: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \>clockres 

ClockRes  v2 . 0 - View  the  system  clock  resolution 
Copyright  (C)  2009  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - www.sysinternals.com 

Maximum  timer  interval:  15.600  ms 
Minimum  timer  interval:  0.500  ms 
Current  timer  interval:  1.000  ms 

The  current  interval  may  be  lower  than  the  maximum  (default)  clock 
interval  because  of  multimedia  timers.  Multimedia  timers  are  used  with 
functions  such  as  timeBeginPeriod  and  timeSetEvent  that  are  used  to 
receive  callbacks  with  intervals  of  1 millisecond  (ms)  at  best.  This  causes  a 
global  reprogramming  of  the  kernel  interval  timer,  meaning  the  scheduler 
wakes  up  in  more  frequent  intervals,  which  can  degrade  system  performance. 
In  any  case,  this  does  not  affect  quantum  lengths,  as  described  in  the  next 
section. 

It’s  also  possible  to  read  the  value  using  the  kernel  global  variable 
KeMaximumlncrement  as  shown  here  (not  the  same  system  as  the  previous 
example): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0:  kd>  dd  nt ! KeMaximumlncrement  LI 
814973b4  0002625a 

0:  kd>  ? 0002625a 

Evaluate  expression:  156250  = 0002625a 
This  corresponds  to  the  default  of  15.6  ms. 


Quantum  accounting 

Each  process  has  a quantum  reset  value  in  the  process  control  block 
(KPROCESS).  This  value  is  used  when  creating  new  threads  inside  the  process 
and  is  duplicated  in  the  thread  control  block  (KTHREAD),  which  is  then  used 


when  giving  a thread  a new  quantum  target.  The  quantum  reset  value  is  stored  in 
terms  of  actual  quantum  units  (weTl  discuss  what  these  mean  soon),  which  are 
then  multiplied  by  the  number  of  clock  cycles  per  quantum,  resulting  in  the 
quantum  target. 

As  a thread  runs,  CPU  clock  cycles  are  charged  at  different  events,  such  as 
context  switches,  interrupts,  and  certain  scheduling  decisions.  If,  at  a clock 
interval  timer  interrupt,  the  number  of  CPU  clock  cycles  charged  has  reached  (or 
passed)  the  quantum  target,  quantum  end  processing  is  triggered.  If  there  is 
another  thread  at  the  same  priority  waiting  to  run,  a context  switch  occurs  to  the 
next  thread  in  the  ready  queue. 

Internally,  a quantum  unit  is  represented  as  one-third  of  a clock  tick.  That  is, 
one  clock  tick  equals  three  quantums.  This  means  that  on  client  Windows 
systems,  threads  have  a quantum  reset  value  of  6 (2  * 3)  and  that  server  systems 
have  a quantum  reset  value  of  36  (12  * 3)  by  default.  For  this  reason,  the 
KiCyclesPerClockQuantum  value  is  divided  by  3 at  the  end  of  the 
calculation  previously  described,  because  the  original  value  describes  only  CPU 
clock  cycles  per  clock  interval  timer  tick. 

The  reason  a quantum  was  stored  internally  as  a fraction  of  a clock  tick  rather 
than  as  an  entire  tick  was  to  allow  for  partial  quantum  decay-on-wait  completion 
on  versions  of  Windows  prior  to  Windows  Vista.  Prior  versions  used  the  clock 
interval  timer  for  quantum  expiration.  If  this  adjustment  had  not  been  made,  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  threads  to  never  have  their  quantums  reduced.  For 
example,  if  a thread  ran,  entered  a wait  state,  ran  again,  and  entered  another  wait 
state  but  was  never  the  currently  running  thread  when  the  clock  interval  timer 
fired,  it  would  never  have  its  quantum  charged  for  the  time  it  was  running. 
Because  threads  now  have  CPU  clock  cycles  charged  instead  of  quantums,  and 
because  this  no  longer  depends  on  the  clock  interval  timer,  these  adjustments  are 
not  required. 


EXPERIMENT:  Determining  the  clock  cycles  per  quantum 

Windows  doesn’t  expose  the  number  of  clock  cycles  per  quantum  through 
any  function.  However,  with  the  calculation  and  description  we’ve  given, 
you  should  be  able  to  determine  this  on  your  own  using  the  following  steps 
and  a kernel  debugger  such  as  WinDbg  in  local  debugging  mode: 

1.  Obtain  your  processor  frequency  as  Windows  has  detected  it.  You 
can  use  the  value  stored  in  the  PRCB’s  MHz  field,  which  you  can 
display  with  the  ! cpuinf  o command.  Here  is  a sample  output  of  a 


four-processor  system  running  at  2794  megahertz  (MHz): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  lepuinfo 

CP  F/M/S  Manufacturer  MHz  PRCB 
Signature  MSR  8B  Signature  Features 
0 6,60,3  Genuinelntel  2794  ffffffff 00000000 

>f f f f f ff f 00000000<a3cd3f f f 


1 6,60,3  Genuinelntel 

ffffffff 00000000 

2794 

a3cd3f f f 

2 6,60,3  Genuinelntel 

ffffffff 00000000 

2794 

a3cd3f f f 

3 6,60,3  Genuinelntel 

ffffffff 00000000 

2794 

a3cd3f f f 

2.  Convert  the  number  to  hertz  (Hz).  This  is  the  number  of  CPU  clock 
cycles  that  occur  each  second  on  your  system — in  this  case, 
2,794,000,000  cycles  per  second. 

3.  Obtain  the  clock  interval  on  your  system  by  using  clockres.  This 
measures  how  long  it  takes  before  the  clock  fires.  On  the  sample 
system  used  here,  this  interval  was  15.625  msec. 

4.  Convert  this  number  to  the  number  of  times  the  clock  interval  timer 
fires  each  second.  One  second  equals  1,000  ms,  so  divide  the  number 
derived  in  step  3 by  1,000.  In  this  case,  the  timer  fires  every  0.015625 
seconds. 

5.  Multiply  this  count  by  the  number  of  cycles  each  second  that  you 
obtained  in  step  2.  In  this  case,  43,656,250  cycles  have  elapsed  after 
each  clock  interval. 

6.  Remember  that  each  quantum  unit  is  one-third  of  a clock  interval,  so 
divide  the  number  of  cycles  by  3.  This  gives  you  14,528,083,  or 
0xDE0C13  in  hexadecimal.  This  is  the  number  of  clock  cycles  each 
quantum  unit  should  take  on  a system  running  at  2,794  MHz  with  a 
clock  interval  of  around  15.6  ms. 

7.  To  verify  your  calculation,  dump  the  value  of 
KiCyclesPerClockQuantum  on  your  system.  It  should  match 
(or  be  close  enough  because  of  rounding  errors). 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dd  nt ! KiCyclesPerClockQuantum  LI 
8149755c  OOdeOclO 


Controlling  the  quantum 

You  can  change  the  thread  quantum  for  all  processes,  but  you  can  choose  only 
one  of  two  settings:  short  (two  clock  ticks,  which  is  the  default  for  client 
machines)  or  long  (12  clock  ticks,  which  is  the  default  for  server  systems). 


Note 


By  using  the  job  object  on  a system  running  with  long  quantums,  you  can 
select  other  quantum  values  for  the  processes  in  the  job. 


To  change  this  setting,  right-click  the  This  PC  icon  on  the  desktop. 
Alternatively,  in  Windows  Explorer,  choose  Properties,  click  the  Advanced 
System  Settings  label,  click  the  Advanced  tab,  click  the  Settings  button  in  the 
Performance  section,  and  click  yet  another  Advanced  tab.  Figure  4-10  shows 
the  resulting  dialog  box. 


Performance  Options 


X 


Visual  Effects  Advanced  Data  Execution  Prevention 
Processor  scheduling 

Choose  howto  allocate  processor  resources. 

Adjust  for  best  performance  of: 

(§)Erograms  O Background  services 

Virtual  memory 

A paging  file  is  an  area  on  the  hard  disk  that  Windows  uses  as  if  it 
were  RAM. 

Total  paging  file  size  for  all  drives:  1024  MB 

Change... 


OK  Cancel 


FIGURE  4-10  Quantum  configuration  in  the  Performance  Options  dialog  box. 

This  dialog  box  contains  two  key  options: 

■ Programs  This  setting  designates  the  use  of  short,  variable  quantums, 
which  is  the  default  for  client  versions  of  Windows  (and  other  client-like 
versions,  such  as  mobile,  XBOX,  HoloLens,  and  so  on).  If  you  install 
Terminal  Services  on  a server  system  and  configure  the  server  as  an 
application  server,  this  setting  is  selected  so  that  the  users  on  the  terminal 
server  have  the  same  quantum  settings  that  would  normally  be  set  on  a 
desktop  or  client  system.  You  might  also  select  this  manually  if  you  were 
running  Windows  Server  as  your  desktop  OS. 

■ Background  Services  This  setting  designates  the  use  of  long,  fixed 


quantums — the  default  for  server  systems.  The  only  reason  you  might 
select  this  option  on  a workstation  system  is  if  you  were  using  the 
workstation  as  a server  system.  However,  because  changes  in  this  option 
take  effect  immediately,  it  might  make  sense  to  use  it  if  the  machine  is 
about  to  run  a background  or  server-style  workload.  For  example,  if  a 
long-running  computation,  encoding,  or  modeling  simulation  needs  to  run 
overnight,  you  could  select  the  Background  Services  option  at  night  and 
return  the  system  to  Programs  mode  in  the  morning. 

Variable  quantums 

When  variable  quantums  are  enabled,  the  variable  quantum  table 
(PspVariableQuantums),  which  holds  an  array  of  six  quantum  numbers,  is 
loaded  into  the  PspForegroundQuantum  table  (a  three-element  array)  that  is 
used  by  the  PspComputeQuantum  function.  Its  algorithm  will  pick  the 
appropriate  quantum  index  based  on  whether  the  process  is  a foreground  process 
— that  is,  whether  it  contains  the  thread  that  owns  the  foreground  window  on  the 
desktop.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  an  index  of  0 is  chosen,  which  corresponds  to  the 
default  thread  quantum  described  earlier.  If  it  is  a foreground  process,  the 
quantum  index  corresponds  to  the  priority  separation. 

This  priority  separation  value  determines  the  priority  boost  (described  in  the 
upcoming  section  “Priority  boosts”!  that  the  scheduler  will  apply  to  foreground 
threads,  and  it  is  thus  paired  with  an  appropriate  extension  of  the  quantum.  For 
each  extra  priority  level  (up  to  2),  another  quantum  is  given  to  the  thread.  For 
example,  if  the  thread  receives  a boost  of  one  priority  level,  it  receives  an  extra 
quantum  as  well.  By  default,  Windows  sets  the  maximum  possible  priority  boost 
to  foreground  threads,  meaning  that  the  priority  separation  will  be  2,  which 
means  quantum  index  2 is  selected  in  the  variable  quantum  table.  This  leads  to 
the  thread  receiving  two  extra  quantums,  for  a total  of  three  quantums. 

Table  4-2  describes  the  exact  quantum  value  (recall  that  this  is  stored  in  a unit 
representing  one-third  of  a clock  tick)  that  will  be  selected  based  on  the  quantum 
index  and  which  quantum  configuration  is  in  use. 


Short  Quantum  Index 

Long  Quantum  Index 

Variable 

6 

12 

18 

12 

24 

36 

Fixed 

18 

18 

18 

36 

36 

36 

TABLE  4-2  Quantum  values 

Thus,  when  a window  is  brought  into  the  foreground  on  a client  system,  all  the 


threads  in  the  process  containing  the  thread  that  owns  the  foreground  window 
have  their  quantums  tripled.  Threads  in  the  foreground  process  run  with  a 
quantum  of  six  clock  ticks,  whereas  threads  in  other  processes  have  the  default 
client  quantum  of  two  clock  ticks.  In  this  way,  when  you  switch  away  from  a 
CPU-intensive  process,  the  new  foreground  process  will  get  proportionally  more 
of  the  CPU.  This  is  because  when  its  threads  run,  they  will  have  a longer  turn 
than  background  threads  (again,  assuming  the  thread  priorities  are  the  same  in 
both  the  foreground  and  background  processes). 

Quantum  settings  registry  value 

The  user  interface  that  controls  quantum  settings  described  earlier  modifies  the 
registry  value  Win3  2 - Priori  tySeparat ion  in  the  key 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Priori tyControl. 
In  addition  to  specifying  the  relative  length  of  thread  quantums  (short  or  long), 
this  registry  value  also  defines  whether  variable  quantums  should  be  used,  as 
well  as  the  priority  separation  (which,  as  you’ve  seen,  will  determine  the 
quantum  index  used  when  variable  quantums  are  enabled).  This  value  consists  of 
6 bits  divided  into  the  three  2-bit  fields  shown  in  Figure  4-11. 

4 2 0 


Short  vs. 

Variable 

Priority 

Long 

vs.  Fixed 

Separation 

FIGURE  4-11  Fields  of  the  Win32PrioritySeparation  registry  value. 

The  fields  shown  in  Figure  4-11  can  be  defined  as  follows: 

■ Short  vs.  Long  A value  of  1 specifies  long  quantums,  and  a value  of  2 
specifies  short  ones.  A setting  of  0 or  3 indicates  that  the  default 
appropriate  for  the  system  will  be  used  (short  for  client  systems,  long  for 
server  systems). 

■ Variable  vs.  Fixed  A value  of  1 means  to  enable  the  variable  quantum 
table  based  on  the  algorithm  shown  in  the  “Variable  quantums”  section.  A 
setting  of  0 or  3 means  that  the  default  appropriate  for  the  system  will  be 
used  (variable  for  client  systems,  fixed  for  server  systems). 

■ Priority  Separation  This  field  (stored  in  the  kernel  variable 
PsPriori  tySeparat  ion)  defines  the  priority  separation  (up  to  2),  as 
explained  in  the  “Variable  quantums”  section. 


When  you  use  the  Performance  Options  dialog  box  (refer  to  Figure  4-10).  you 


can  choose  from  only  two  combinations:  short  quantums  with  foreground 
quantums  tripled,  or  long  quantums  with  no  quantum  changes  for  foreground 
threads.  However,  you  can  select  other  combinations  by  modifying  the 
Win3  2 Priori  tySeparat  ion  registry  value  directly. 

Threads  that  are  part  of  a process  mnning  in  the  idle  process  priority  class 
always  receive  a single  thread  quantum,  ignoring  any  sort  of  quantum 
configuration  settings,  whether  set  by  default  or  set  through  the  registry. 

On  Windows  Server  systems  configured  as  application  servers,  the  initial 
value  of  the  Win3  2 Priori  tySeparat  ion  registry  value  will  be  hex  26, 
which  is  identical  to  the  value  set  by  the  Optimize  Performance  for  Programs 
option  in  the  Performance  Options  dialog  box.  This  selects  quantum  and 
priority-boost  behavior  like  that  on  Windows  client  systems,  which  is 
appropriate  for  a server  used  primarily  to  host  users’  applications. 

On  Windows  client  systems  and  on  servers  not  configured  as  application 
servers,  the  initial  value  of  the  Win3  2 Priori  tySeparat  ion  registry  setting 
will  be  2.  This  provides  values  of  0 for  the  Short  vs.  Long  and  Variable  vs.  Fixed 
Bit  fields,  relying  on  the  default  behavior  of  the  system  (depending  on  whether  it 
is  a client  system  or  a server  system)  for  these  options.  However,  it  provides  a 
value  of  2 for  the  Priority  Separation  field.  After  the  registry  value  has  been 
changed  via  the  Performance  Options  dialog  box,  it  cannot  be  restored  to  this 
original  value  other  than  by  modifying  the  registry  directly. 


EXPERIMENT:  Effects  of  changing  the  quantum  configuration 

Using  a local  kernel  debugger,  you  can  see  how  the  two  quantum 
configuration  settings,  Programs  and  Background  Services,  affect  the 
PsPriori tySeparation  and  PspForegroundQuantum  tables,  as 
well  as  modify  the  QuantumReset  value  of  threads  on  the  system.  Take 
the  following  steps: 

1.  Open  the  System  utility  in  Control  Panel  or  right-click  the  This  PC 
icon  on  the  desktop  and  choose  Properties. 

2.  Click  the  Advanced  System  Settings  label,  click  the  Advanced  tab, 
click  the  Settings  button  in  the  Performance  section,  and  click  the 
second  Advanced  tab. 

3.  Select  the  Programs  option  and  click  Apply.  Keep  this  dialog  box 
open  for  the  duration  of  the  experiment. 

4.  Dump  the  values  of  PsPriori  tySeparation  and 


PspForegroundQuantum,  as  shown  here.  The  values  shown  are 
what  you  should  see  on  a Windows  system  after  making  the  change 
in  steps  1-3.  Notice  how  the  variable  short  quantum  table  is  being 
used  and  that  a priority  boost  of  2 will  apply  to  foreground 
applications: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dd  nt ! PsPriori tySeparation  LI 

fffff803 1 75e0e388  00000002 

lkd>  db  nt ! PspForegroundQuantum  L3 

f f f f f 803 ' 76189d28  06  0c  12 

5.  Look  at  the  QuantumReset  value  of  any  process  on  the  system. 
As  noted,  this  is  the  default  full  quantum  of  each  thread  on  the 
system  when  it  is  replenished.  This  value  is  cached  into  each  thread 
of  the  process,  but  the  KPROCESS  structure  is  easier  to  look  at. 
Notice  in  this  case  it  is  6,  because  WinDbg,  like  most  other 
applications,  gets  the  quantum  set  in  the  first  entry  of  the 
PspForegroundQuantum  table: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  .process 

Implicit  process  is  now  f f f f eOOl ' 4f 51f 080 
lkd>  dt  nt !_KPROCESS  f f f f eO 0 1 1 4 f 5 If 0 8 0 
QuantumReset 

+0xlbd  QuantumReset  : 6 1 1 

6.  Change  the  Performance  option  to  Background  Services  in  the 
dialog  box  you  opened  in  steps  1 and  2. 

7.  Repeat  the  commands  shown  in  steps  4 and  5.  You  should  see  the 
values  change  in  a manner  consistent  with  our  discussion  in  this 
section: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dd  nt ! PsPriori tySeparation  LI 
fffff803 1 75e0e388  00000000 

lkd>  db  nt ! PspForegroundQuantum  L3 
f f f f f 803 ' 76189d28  24  24  24 


lkd>  dt  nt !_KPROCESS  f f f f eOOl ' 4f 51f 080 
QuantumReset 

+0xlbd  QuantumReset  : 36  '$' 


Priority  boosts 

The  Windows  scheduler  periodically  adjusts  the  current  (dynamic)  priority  of 
threads  through  an  internal  priority-boosting  mechanism.  In  many  cases,  it  does 
so  to  decrease  various  latencies  (that  is,  to  make  threads  respond  faster  to  the 
events  they  are  waiting  on)  and  increase  responsiveness.  In  others,  it  applies 
these  boosts  to  prevent  inversion  and  starvation  scenarios.  Here  are  some  of  the 
boost  scenarios  that  will  be  described  in  this  section  (and  their  purpose): 

■ Boosts  due  to  scheduler/dispatcher  events  (latency  reduction) 

■ Boosts  due  to  I/O  completion  (latency  reduction) 

■ Boosts  due  to  user  interface  (UI)  input  (latency  reduction/responsiveness) 

■ Boosts  due  to  a thread  waiting  on  an  executive  resource  (ERE SOURCE)  for 
too  long  (starvation  avoidance) 

■ Boosts  when  a thread  that’s  ready  to  run  hasn’t  been  running  for  some  time 
(starvation  and  priority-inversion  avoidance) 

Like  any  scheduling  algorithms,  however,  these  adjustments  aren’t  perfect, 
and  they  might  not  benefit  all  applications. 


Note 


Windows  never  boosts  the  priority  of  threads  in  the  real-time  range  (16 
through  31).  Therefore,  scheduling  is  always  predictable  with  respect  to 
other  threads  in  this  range.  Windows  assumes  that  if  you’re  using  the  real- 
time thread  priorities,  you  know  what  you’re  doing. 


Client  versions  of  Windows  also  include  a pseudo-boosting  mechanism  that 
occurs  during  multimedia  playback.  Unlike  the  other  priority  boosts, 
multimedia-playback  boosts  are  managed  by  a kernel-mode  driver  called  the 
Multimedia  Class  Scheduler  Service  (mmcss.sys).  They  are  not  really  boosts, 
however.  The  driver  merely  sets  new  priorities  for  the  threads  as  needed. 
Therefore,  none  of  the  rules  regarding  boosts  apply.  We’ll  first  cover  the  typical 
kernel-managed  priority  boosts  and  then  talk  about  MMCSS  and  the  kind  of 


“boosting”  it  performs. 

Boosts  due  to  scheduler/dispatcher  events 

Whenever  a dispatch  event  occurs,  the  KiExi  tDispatcher  routine  is  called. 
Its  job  is  to  process  the  deferred  ready  list  by  calling 
KiProcessThreadWai  tLis  t and  then  call 

KzCheckForThreadDispatch  to  check  whether  any  threads  on  the  current 
processor  should  not  be  scheduled.  Whenever  such  an  event  occurs,  the  caller 
can  also  specify  which  type  of  boost  should  be  applied  to  the  thread,  as  well  as 
what  priority  increment  the  boost  should  be  associated  with.  The  following 
scenarios  are  considered  as  Adj  us  tUnwai  t dispatch  events  because  they  deal 
with  a dispatcher  (synchronization)  object  entering  a signaled  state,  which  might 
cause  one  or  more  threads  to  wake  up: 

■ An  asynchronous  procedure  call  (APC;  described  in  Chapter  6 and  in  more 
detail  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2)  is  queued  to  a thread. 

■ An  event  is  set  or  pulsed. 

■ A timer  was  set,  or  the  system  time  was  changed,  and  timers  had  to  be 
reset. 

■ A mutex  was  released  or  abandoned. 

■ A process  exited. 

■ An  entry  was  inserted  in  a queue  (KQUEUE),  or  the  queue  was  flushed. 

■ A semaphore  was  released. 

■ A thread  was  alerted,  suspended,  resumed,  frozen,  or  thawed. 

■ A primary  UMS  thread  is  waiting  to  switch  to  a scheduled  UMS  thread. 

For  scheduling  events  associated  with  a public  API  (such  as  SetEvent),  the 

boost  increment  applied  is  specified  by  the  caller.  Windows  recommends  certain 
values  to  be  used  by  developers,  which  will  be  described  later.  For  alerts,  a boost 
of  2 is  applied  (unless  the  thread  is  put  in  an  alert  wait  by  calling 
KeAlertThreadByThreadld,  in  which  case  the  applied  boost  is  1),  because 
the  alert  API  does  not  have  a parameter  allowing  a caller  to  set  a custom 
increment. 

The  scheduler  also  has  two  special  Adj  us  tBoos  t dispatch  events,  which  are 
part  of  the  lock-ownership  priority  mechanism.  These  boosts  attempt  to  fix 
situations  in  which  a caller  that  owns  the  lock  at  priority  x ends  up  releasing  the 
lock  to  a waiting  thread  at  priority  < = x.  In  this  situation,  the  new  owner  thread 
must  wait  for  its  turn  (if  running  at  priority  x),  or  worse,  it  might  not  even  get  to 


run  at  all  if  its  priority  is  lower  than  X.  This  means  the  releasing  thread  continues 
its  execution,  even  though  it  should  have  caused  the  new  owner  thread  to  wake 
up  and  take  control  of  the  processor.  The  following  two  dispatcher  events  cause 
an  AdjustBoost  dispatcher  exit: 

■ An  event  is  set  through  the  KeSetEventBoostPriori  ty  interface, 
which  is  used  by  the  ERE  SOURCE  reader- writer  kernel  lock. 

■ A gate  is  set  through  the  KeSignalGate  interface,  which  is  used  by 
various  internal  mechanisms  when  releasing  a gate  lock. 

Unwait  boosts 

Unwait  boosts  attempt  to  decrease  the  latency  between  a thread  waking  up  due 
to  an  object  being  signaled  (thus  entering  the  ready  state)  and  the  thread  actually 
beginning  its  execution  to  process  the  unwait  (thus  entering  the  running  state). 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  desirable  that  a thread  that  wakes  up  from  a waiting 
state  would  be  able  to  run  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  various  Windows  header  files  specify  recommended  values  that  kernel- 
mode callers  of  APIs  such  as  KeReleaseMutex,  KeSet Event  and 
KeReleaseSemaphore  should  use,  which  correspond  to  definitions  such  as 
MUTANT_INCREMENT,  SEMAPHORE_INCREMENT,  and 
EVENT_INCREMENT.  These  three  definitions  have  always  been  set  to  1 in  the 
headers,  so  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  most  unwaits  on  these  objects  result  in  a 
boost  of  1.  In  the  user-mode  API,  an  increment  cannot  be  specified,  nor  do  the 
native  system  calls  such  as  NtSetEvent  have  parameters  to  specify  such  a 
boost.  Instead,  when  these  APIs  call  the  underlying  Ke  interface,  they 
automatically  use  the  default  _INCREMENT  definition.  This  is  also  the  case 
when  mutexes  are  abandoned  or  timers  are  reset  due  to  a system  time  change: 
The  system  uses  the  default  boost  that  normally  would  have  been  applied  when 
the  mutex  would  have  been  released.  Finally,  the  APC  boost  is  completely  up  to 
the  caller.  Soon,  you’ll  see  a specific  usage  of  the  APC  boost  related  to  I/O 
completion. 


Some  dispatcher  objects  don’t  have  boosts  associated  with  them.  For 
example,  when  a timer  is  set  or  expires,  or  when  a process  is  signaled,  no 
boost  is  applied. 


All  these  boosts  of  1 attempt  to  solve  the  initial  problem  by  assuming  that 
both  the  releasing  and  waiting  threads  are  running  at  the  same  priority.  By 
boosting  the  waiting  thread  by  one  priority  level,  the  waiting  thread  should 
preempt  the  releasing  thread  as  soon  as  the  operation  completes.  Unfortunately, 
on  uniprocessor  systems,  if  this  assumption  does  not  hold,  the  boost  might  not 
do  much.  For  example,  if  the  waiting  thread  is  at  priority  4 and  the  releasing 
thread  is  at  priority  8,  waiting  at  priority  5 won’t  do  much  to  reduce  latency  and 
force  preemption.  On  multiprocessor  systems,  however,  due  to  the  stealing  and 
balancing  algorithms,  this  higher-priority  thread  may  have  a better  chance  of 
getting  picked  up  by  another  logical  processor.  This  is  due  to  a design  choice 
made  in  the  initial  NT  architecture,  which  is  to  not  track  lock  ownership  (except 
a few  locks).  This  means  the  scheduler  can’t  be  sure  who  really  owns  an  event 
and  if  it’s  really  being  used  as  a lock.  Even  with  lock-ownership  tracking, 
ownership  is  not  usually  passed  (to  avoid  convoy  issues)  other  than  in  the 
executive  resource  case,  explained  in  an  upcoming  section. 

For  certain  kinds  of  lock  objects  that  use  events  or  gates  as  their  underlying 
synchronization  object,  the  lock-ownership  boost  resolves  the  dilemma.  Also,  on 
a multiprocessor  machine,  the  ready  thread  might  get  picked  up  on  another 
processor  (due  to  the  processor-distribution  and  load-balancing  schemes  you’ll 
see  later),  and  its  high  priority  might  increase  the  chances  of  it  running  on  that 
secondary  processor  instead. 

Lock-ownership  boosts 

Because  the  executive-resource  (ERE SOURCE)  and  critical-section  locks  use 
underlying  dispatcher  objects,  releasing  these  locks  results  in  an  unwait  boost  as 
described  earlier.  On  the  other  hand,  because  the  high-level  implementation  of 
these  objects  tracks  the  owner  of  the  lock,  the  kernel  can  make  a more  informed 
decision  as  to  what  kind  of  boost  should  be  applied  by  using  the  Adj  ustBoost 
reason.  In  these  kinds  of  boosts,  Adj  us  t Increment  is  set  to  the  current 
priority  of  the  releasing  (or  setting)  thread,  minus  any  graphical  user  interface 
(GUI)  foreground  separation  boost.  In  addition,  before  the 
KiExi tDispatcher  function  is  called,  KiRemoveBoostThread  is  called 
by  the  event  and  gate  code  to  return  the  releasing  thread  back  to  its  regular 
priority.  This  step  is  needed  to  avoid  a lock-convoy  situation,  in  which  two 
threads  repeatedly  passing  the  lock  between  one  another  get  ever-increasing 
boosts. 


Note 


MM 


Pushlocks,  which  are  unfair  locks  because  ownership  of  the  lock  in  a 
contended  acquisition  path  is  not  predictable  (rather,  it’s  random,  like  a 
spinlock),  do  not  apply  priority  boosts  due  to  lock  ownership.  This  is 
because  doing  so  only  contributes  to  preemption  and  priority  proliferation, 
which  isn’t  required  because  the  lock  becomes  immediately  free  as  soon 
as  it  is  released  (bypassing  the  normal  wait/unwait  path). 


Other  differences  between  the  lock-ownership  boost  and  unwait  boost  will  be 
exposed  in  the  way  the  scheduler  actually  applies  boosting,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  next  section. 


Priority  boosting  after  I/O  completion 


Windows  gives  temporary  priority  boosts  upon  completion  of  certain  I/O 
operations  so  that  threads  that  were  waiting  for  an  I/O  have  more  of  a chance  to 
mn  right  away  and  process  whatever  was  being  waited  for.  Although  you’ll  find 
recommended  boost  values  in  the  Windows  Driver  Kit  (WDK)  header  files  (by 
searching  for  # define  IO_  in  Wdm.h  or  Ntddk.h),  the  actual  value  for  the  boost  is 
up  to  the  device  driver.  (These  values  are  listed  in  Table  4-3.1  It  is  the  device 
driver  that  specifies  the  boost  when  it  completes  an  I/O  request  on  its  call  to  the 
kernel  function,  IoCompleteRequest.  In  Table  4-3.  notice  that  I/O  requests 
to  devices  that  warrant  better  responsiveness  have  higher  boost  values. 


Device 

Boost 

Disk,  CD-ROM,  parallel,  video 

1 

Network,  mailslot,  named  pipe,  serial 

2 

Keyboard,  mouse 

6 

Sound 

8 

TABLE  4-3  Recommended  boost  values 

Note 


You  might  intuitively  expect  better  responsiveness  from  your  video  card 
or  disk  than  a boost  of  1.  However,  the  kernel  is  in  fact  trying  to  optimize 
for  latency,  to  which  some  devices  (as  well  as  human  sensory  inputs)  are 


more  sensitive  than  others.  To  give  you  an  idea,  a sound  card  expects  data 
around  every  1 ms  to  play  back  music  without  perceptible  glitches,  while 
a video  card  needs  to  output  at  only  24  frames  per  second,  or  about  once 
every  40  ms,  before  the  human  eye  can  notice  glitches. 


As  hinted  earlier,  these  I/O  completion  boosts  rely  on  the  unwait  boosts  seen 
in  the  previous  section.  Chapter  6 shows  the  mechanism  of  I/O  completion  in 
depth.  For  now,  the  important  detail  is  that  the  kernel  implements  the  signaling 
code  in  the  IoCompleteReques  t API  through  the  use  of  either  an  APC  (for 
asynchronous  I/O)  or  through  an  event  (for  synchronous  I/O).  When  a driver 
passes  in — for  example,  IO_DISK_INCREMENT  to  IoCompleteReques  t 
for  an  asynchronous  disk  read — the  kernel  calls  KelnsertQueueApc  with  the 
boost  parameter  set  to  IO_DISK_INCREMENT.  In  turn,  when  the  thread’s  wait 
is  broken  due  to  the  APC,  it  receives  a boost  of  1. 

Be  aware  that  the  boost  values  given  in  Table  4-3  are  merely 
recommendations  by  Microsoft.  Driver  developers  are  free  to  ignore  them,  and 
certain  specialized  drivers  can  use  their  own  values.  For  example,  a driver 
handling  ultrasound  data  from  a medical  device,  which  must  notify  a user-mode 
visualization  application  of  new  data,  would  probably  use  a boost  value  of  8 as 
well,  to  satisfy  the  same  latency  as  a sound  card.  In  most  cases,  however,  due  to 
the  way  Windows  driver  stacks  are  built  (again,  see  Chapter  6 for  more 
information),  driver  developers  often  write  minidrivers,  which  call  into  a 
Microsoft-owned  driver  that  supplies  its  own  boost  to  IoCompleteRequest. 
For  example,  RAID  or  SATA  controller  card  developers  typically  call 
StorPortCompleteRequest  to  complete  processing  their  requests.  This 
call  does  not  have  any  parameter  for  a boost  value,  because  the  Storport.sys 
driver  fills  in  the  right  value  when  calling  the  kernel.  Additionally,  whenever  any 
file  system  driver  (identified  by  setting  its  device  type  to 
FILE_DEVICE_DISK_FILE_SYSTEM  or 

FILE_DEVICE_NETWORK_FILE_SYSTEM)  completes  its  request,  a boost  of 
1 0_D  I S K_INCREMENT  is  always  applied  if  the  driver  passed  in 
IO_NO_INCREMENT  ( 0 ) instead.  So  this  boost  value  has  become  less  of  a 
recommendation  and  more  of  a requirement  enforced  by  the  kernel. 

Boosts  during  waiting  on  executive  resources 

When  a thread  attempts  to  acquire  an  executive  resource  (ERE SOURCE;  see 
Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more  information  on  kernel-synchronization  objects)  that 


is  already  owned  exclusively  by  another  thread,  it  must  enter  a wait  state  until 
the  other  thread  has  released  the  resource.  To  limit  the  risk  of  deadlocks,  the 
executive  performs  this  wait  in  intervals  of  500  ms  instead  of  doing  an  infinite 
wait  on  the  resource.  At  the  end  of  these  500  ms,  if  the  resource  is  still  owned, 
the  executive  attempts  to  prevent  CPU  starvation  by  acquiring  the  dispatcher 
lock,  boosting  the  owning  thread  or  threads  to  15  (if  the  original  owner  priority 
is  less  than  the  waiter’s  and  not  already  15),  resetting  their  quantums,  and 
performing  another  wait. 

Because  executive  resources  can  be  either  shared  or  exclusive,  the  kernel  first 
boosts  the  exclusive  owner  and  then  checks  for  shared  owners  and  boosts  all  of 
them.  When  the  waiting  thread  enters  the  wait  state  again,  the  hope  is  that  the 
scheduler  will  schedule  one  of  the  owner  threads,  which  will  have  enough  time 
to  complete  its  work  and  release  the  resource.  Note  that  this  boosting  mechanism 
is  used  only  if  the  resource  doesn’t  have  the  Disable  Boost  flag  set,  which 
developers  can  choose  to  set  if  the  priority-inversion  mechanism  described  here 
works  well  with  their  usage  of  the  resource. 

Additionally,  this  mechanism  isn’t  perfect.  For  example,  if  the  resource  has 
multiple  shared  owners,  the  executive  boosts  all  those  threads  to  priority  15.  This 
results  in  a sudden  surge  of  high-priority  threads  on  the  system,  all  with  full 
quantums.  Although  the  initial  owner  thread  will  run  first  (because  it  was  the 
first  to  be  boosted  and  therefore  is  first  on  the  ready  list),  the  other  shared 
owners  will  run  next  because  the  waiting  thread’s  priority  was  not  boosted.  Only 
after  all  the  shared  owners  have  had  a chance  to  run  and  their  priority  has  been 
decreased  below  the  waiting  thread  will  the  waiting  thread  finally  get  its  chance 
to  acquire  the  resource.  Because  shared  owners  can  promote  or  convert  their 
ownership  from  shared  to  exclusive  as  soon  as  the  exclusive  owner  releases  the 
resource,  it’s  possible  for  this  mechanism  not  to  work  as  intended. 

Priority  boosts  for  foreground  threads  after  waits 

As  will  be  described  shortly,  whenever  a thread  in  the  foreground  process 
completes  a wait  operation  on  a kernel  object,  the  kernel  boosts  its  current  (not 
base)  priority  by  the  current  value  of  PsPrioritySeparation.  (The 
windowing  system  is  responsible  for  determining  which  process  is  considered  to 
be  in  the  foreground.)  As  described  earlier  in  this  chapter  in  the  section 
“Controlling  the  quantum.”  PsPrioritySeparation  reflects  the  quantum- 
table  index  used  to  select  quantums  for  the  threads  of  foreground  applications. 
However,  in  this  case,  it  is  being  used  as  a priority  boost  value. 

The  reason  for  this  boost  is  to  improve  the  responsiveness  of  interactive 


applications.  By  giving  the  foreground  application  a small  boost  when  it 
completes  a wait,  it  has  a better  chance  of  running  right  away,  especially  when 
other  processes  at  the  same  base  priority  might  be  running  in  the  background. 


EXPERIMENT:  Watching  foreground  priority  boosts  and  decays 

Using  the  CPU  Stress  tool,  you  can  watch  priority  boosts  in  action.  Take  the 
following  steps: 

1.  Open  the  System  utility  in  Control  Panel  or  right-click  the  This 
Computer  icon  on  the  desktop  and  choose  Properties. 

2.  Click  the  Advanced  System  Settings  label,  click  the  Advanced  tab, 
click  the  Settings  button  in  the  Performance  section,  and  click  the 
Advanced  tab. 

3.  Select  the  Programs  option.  This  gives 
PsPriori  tySeparation  a value  of  2. 

4.  Run  CPU  Stress,  right-click  thread  1,  and  choose  Busy  from  the 
context  menu. 

5.  Start  the  Performance  Monitor  tool. 

6.  Click  the  Add  Counter  toolbar  button  or  press  Ctrl+I  to  open  the 
Add  Counters  dialog  box. 

7.  Select  the  Thread  object  and  then  select  the  Priority  Current 
counter. 

8.  In  the  Instances  box,  select  <A11  Instances>  and  click  Search. 

9.  Scroll  down  to  the  CPUSTRES  process,  select  the  second  thread 
(thread  1;  the  first  thread  is  the  GUI  thread)  and  click  the  Add  button. 
You  should  see  something  like  this: 
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10.  Click  OK. 
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11.  Right-click  the  counter  and  select  Properties. 

12.  Click  the  Graph  tab  and  change  the  maximum  vertical  scale  to  16. 
Then  click  OK. 

13.  Bring  the  CPUSTRES  process  to  the  foreground.  You  should  see  the 
priority  of  the  CPUSTRES  thread  being  boosted  by  2 and  then 
decaying  back  to  the  base  priority.  CPUSTRES  periodically  receives 
a boost  of  2 because  the  thread  you’re  monitoring  is  sleeping  about 
25  percent  of  the  time  and  then  waking  up.  (This  is  the  Busy  activity 
level.)  The  boost  is  applied  when  the  thread  wakes  up.  If  you  set  the 
activity  level  to  Maximum,  you  won’t  see  any  boosts  because 
Maximum  in  CPUSTRES  puts  the  thread  into  an  infinite  loop. 
Therefore,  the  thread  doesn’t  invoke  any  wait  functions  and  therefore 
doesn’t  receive  any  boosts. 
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14.  When  you’ve  finished,  exit  Performance  Monitor  and  CPU  Stress. 


Priority  boosts  after  GUI  threads  wake  up 

Threads  that  own  windows  receive  an  additional  boost  of  2 when  they  wake  up 
because  of  windowing  activity  such  as  the  arrival  of  window  messages.  The 
windowing  system  (Win32k.sys)  applies  this  boost  when  it  calls  KeSetEvent 
to  set  an  event  used  to  wake  up  a GUI  thread.  The  reason  for  this  boost  is  similar 
to  the  previous  one:  to  favor  interactive  applications. 


EXPERIMENT:  Watching  priority  boosts  on  GUI  threads 

You  can  see  the  windowing  system  apply  its  boost  of  2 for  GUI  threads  that 
wake  up  to  process  window  messages  by  monitoring  the  current  priority  of 
a GUI  application  and  moving  the  mouse  across  the  window.  Just  follow 
these  steps: 

1.  Open  the  System  utility  in  Control  Panel. 

2.  Click  the  Advanced  System  Settings  label,  click  the  Advanced  tab, 
click  the  Settings  button  in  the  Performance  section,  and  click  the 
Advanced  tab. 

3.  Select  the  Programs  option.  This  gives 


PsPriori  tySeparation  a value  of  2. 

4.  Run  Notepad. 

5.  Start  the  Performance  Monitor  tool. 

6.  Click  the  Add  Counter  toolbar  button  or  press  Ctrl+I  to  open  the 
Add  Counters  dialog  box. 

7.  Select  the  Thread  object  and  then  select  the  Priority  Current 
counter. 

8.  In  the  Instances  box,  type  Notepad.  Then  click  Search. 

9.  Scroll  down  to  the  Notepad/0  entry,  click  it,  click  the  Add  button, 
and  then  click  OK. 

10.  As  in  the  previous  experiment,  change  the  maximum  vertical  scale 
to  16.  You  should  see  the  priority  of  thread  0 in  Notepad  at  8 or  10. 
(Because  Notepad  entered  a wait  state  shortly  after  it  received  the 
boost  of  2 that  threads  in  the  foreground  process  receive,  it  might  not 
yet  have  decayed  from  10  to  8.) 

11.  With  Performance  Monitor  in  the  foreground,  move  the  mouse 
across  the  Notepad  window.  (Make  both  windows  visible  on  the 
desktop.)  Notice  that  the  priority  sometimes  remains  at  10  and 
sometimes  at  9,  for  the  reasons  just  explained. 


Note 


You  won’t  likely  catch  Notepad  at  8.  This  is  because  it  runs  so  little  after 
receiving  the  GUI  thread  boost  of  2 that  it  never  experiences  more  than 
one  priority  level  of  decay  before  waking  up  again.  (This  is  due  to 
additional  windowing  activity  and  the  fact  that  it  receives  the  boost  of  2 
again.) 


12.  Bring  Notepad  to  the  foreground.  You  should  see  the  priority  rise  to 
12  and  remain  there.  This  is  because  the  thread  is  receiving  two 
boosts:  the  boost  of  2 applied  to  GUI  threads  when  they  wake  up  to 
process  windowing  input  and  an  additional  boost  of  2 because 
Notepad  is  in  the  foreground.  (Or,  you  may  see  it  drop  to  11  if  it 
experiences  the  normal  priority  decay  that  occurs  for  boosted  threads 
on  the  quantum  end.) 

13.  Move  the  mouse  over  Notepad  while  it’s  still  in  the  foreground.  You 


might  see  the  priority  drop  to  11  (or  maybe  even  10)  as  it  experiences 
the  priority  decay  that  normally  occurs  on  boosted  threads  as  they 
complete  their  turn.  However,  the  boost  of  2 that  is  applied  because 
it’s  the  foreground  process  remains  as  long  as  Notepad  remains  in  the 
foreground. 

14.  Exit  Performance  Monitor  and  Notepad. 


Priority  boosts  for  CPU  starvation 

Imagine  the  following  situation:  A priority  7 thread  is  running,  preventing  a 
priority  4 thread  from  ever  receiving  CPU  time.  However,  a priority  11  thread  is 
waiting  for  some  resource  that  the  priority  4 thread  has  locked.  But  because  the 
priority  7 thread  in  the  middle  is  eating  up  all  the  CPU  time,  the  priority  4 thread 
will  never  run  long  enough  to  finish  whatever  it’s  doing  and  release  the  resource 
blocking  the  priority  11  thread.  This  scenario  is  known  as  priority  inversion. 

What  does  Windows  do  to  address  this  situation?  An  ideal  solution  (at  least  in 
theory)  would  be  to  track  locks  and  owners  and  boost  the  appropriate  threads  so 
that  forward  progress  can  be  made.  This  idea  is  implemented  with  a feature 
called  Autoboost,  described  later  in  this  chapter  in  the  section  “Autoboost.” 
However,  for  general  starvation  scenarios,  the  following  mitigation  is  used. 

You  saw  how  the  code  responsible  for  executive  resources  manages  this 
scenario  by  boosting  the  owner  threads  so  that  they  can  have  a chance  to  run  and 
release  the  resource.  However,  executive  resources  are  only  one  of  the  many 
synchronization  constructs  available  to  developers,  and  the  boosting  technique 
will  not  apply  to  any  other  primitive.  Therefore,  Windows  also  includes  a 
generic  CPU  starvation-relief  mechanism  as  part  of  a thread  called  the  balance- 
set  manager.  (This  is  a system  thread  that  exists  primarily  to  perform  memory- 
management  functions  and  is  described  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  5.)  Once  per 
second,  this  thread  scans  the  ready  queues  for  any  threads  that  have  been  in  the 
ready  state  (that  is,  haven’t  run)  for  approximately  4 seconds.  If  it  finds  such  a 
thread,  the  balance-set  manager  boosts  the  thread’s  priority  to  15  and  sets  the 
quantum  target  to  an  equivalent  CPU  clock  cycle  count  of  3 quantum  units.  After 
the  quantum  expires,  the  thread’s  priority  decays  immediately  to  its  original  base 
priority.  If  the  thread  wasn’t  finished  and  a higher-priority  thread  is  ready  to  run, 
the  decayed  thread  returns  to  the  ready  queue,  where  it  again  becomes  eligible 
for  another  boost  if  it  remains  there  for  another  4 seconds. 

The  balance-set  manager  doesn’t  actually  scan  all  the  ready  threads  every  time 
it  runs.  To  minimize  the  CPU  time  it  uses,  it  scans  only  16  ready  threads,  If  there 


are  more  threads  at  that  priority  level,  it  remembers  where  it  left  off  and  picks  up 
again  on  the  next  pass.  Also,  it  boosts  only  10  threads  per  pass.  If  it  finds  more 
than  10  threads  meriting  this  particular  boost  (which  indicates  an  unusually  busy 
system),  it  stops  the  scan  and  picks  up  again  on  the  next  pass. 


Note 


As  mentioned,  scheduling  decisions  in  Windows  are  not  affected  by  the 
number  of  threads  and  are  made  in  constant  time.  Because  the  balance-set 
manager  must  scan  ready  queues  manually,  this  operation  depends  on  the 
number  of  threads  on  the  system;  more  threads  require  more  scanning 
time.  However,  the  balance-set  manager  is  not  considered  part  of  the 
scheduler  or  its  algorithms  and  is  simply  an  extended  mechanism  to 
increase  reliability.  Additionally,  because  of  the  cap  on  threads  and  queues 
to  scan,  the  performance  impact  is  minimized  and  predictable  in  a worst- 
case  scenario. 


EXPERIMENT:  Watching  priority  boosts  for  CPU  starvation 

Using  the  CPU  Stress  tool,  you  can  watch  priority  boosts  in  action.  In  this 
experiment,  you’ll  see  CPU  usage  change  when  a thread’s  priority  is 
boosted.  Take  the  following  steps: 

1.  Run  CPUSTRES.exe. 

2.  The  activity  level  of  thread  1 is  Low.  Change  it  to  Maximum. 

3.  The  thread  priority  of  thread  1 is  Normal.  Change  it  to  Lowest. 

4.  Click  thread  2.  Its  activity  level  is  Low.  Change  it  to  Maximum. 

5.  Change  the  process  affinity  mask  to  a single  logical  processor.  To  do 
so,  open  the  Process  menu  and  choose  Affinity.  (It  doesn’t  matter 
which  processor.)  Alternatively,  use  Task  Manager  to  make  the 
change.  The  screen  should  look  something  like  this: 
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6.  Start  the  Performance  Monitor  tool. 


7.  Click  the  Add  Counter  toolbar  button  or  press  Ctrl+I  to  open  the 
Add  Counters  dialog  box. 

8.  Select  the  Thread  object  and  then  select  the  Priority  Current 
counter. 

9.  In  the  Instances  box,  type  CPUSTRES  and  click  Search. 

10.  Select  threads  1 and  2 (thread  0 is  the  GUI  thread),  click  the  Add 
button,  and  click  OK. 

11.  Change  the  vertical  scale  maximum  to  16  for  both  counters. 

12.  Because  Performance  Monitor  refreshes  once  per  second,  you  may 
miss  the  priority  boosts.  To  help  with  that,  press  Ctrl+F  to  freeze  the 
display.  Then  force  updates  to  occur  more  frequently  by  pressing  and 
holding  down  Ctrl+U.  With  some  luck,  you  may  see  a priority  boost 
for  the  lower-priority  thread  to  level  15  like  so: 
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13.  Exit  Performance  Monitor  and  CPU  Stress. 


Applying  boosts 

Back  in  KiExitDispatcher,  you  saw  that 

KiProcessThreadWaitList  is  called  to  process  any  threads  in  the 
deferred  ready  list.  It  is  here  that  the  boost  information  passed  by  the  caller  is 
processed.  This  is  done  by  looping  through  each  Def  erredReady  thread, 
unlinking  its  wait  blocks  (only  Active  and  Bypassed  blocks  are  unlinked), 
and  setting  two  key  values  in  the  kernel’s  thread  control  block:  Adj  ust- 
Reason  and  Adjust  Increment.  The  reason  is  one  of  the  two  Adjust 
possibilities  seen  earlier,  and  the  increment  corresponds  to  the  boost  value. 
KiDef  erredReadyThread  is  then  called.  This  makes  the  thread  ready  for 
execution  by  running  two  algorithms:  the  quantum  and  priority  selection 
algorithm  (which  you  are  about  to  see  in  two  parts)  and  the  processor  selection 
algorithm  (which  is  shown  in  the  “Processor  selection”  section  later  in  this 
chapter). 

Let’s  first  look  at  when  the  algorithm  applies  boosts,  which  happens  only  in 
cases  when  a thread  is  not  in  the  real-time  priority  range.  For  an 
Adj  us  tUnwai  t boost,  it  will  be  applied  only  if  the  thread  is  not  already 
experiencing  an  unusual  boost  and  only  if  the  thread  has  not  disabled  boosting 
by  calling  SetThreadPriori  tyBoost,  which  sets  the  DisableBoos  t 
flag  in  the  KTHREAD.  Another  situation  that  can  disable  boosting  in  this  case  is 
if  the  kernel  has  realized  that  the  thread  has  actually  exhausted  its  quantum  (but 
the  clock  interrupt  did  not  fire  to  consume  it)  and  it  has  come  out  of  a wait  that 
lasted  less  than  two  clock  ticks. 

If  these  situations  are  not  currently  true,  the  new  priority  of  the  thread  will  be 
computed  by  adding  the  Adj  us  t Increment  to  the  thread’s  current  base 
priority.  Additionally,  if  the  thread  is  known  to  be  part  of  a foreground  process 
(meaning  that  the  memory  priority  is  set  to 

MEMORY_PRIORITY_FOREGROUND,  which  is  configured  by  Win32k.sys 
when  focus  changes),  this  is  where  the  priority-separation  boost 
(PsPriori  tySeparation)  is  applied  by  adding  its  value  on  top  of  the  new 
priority.  This  is  also  known  as  the  foreground  priority  boost,  which  was 
explained  earlier. 

Finally,  the  kernel  checks  whether  this  newly  computed  priority  is  higher  than 
the  current  priority  of  the  thread,  and  it  limits  this  value  to  an  upper  bound  of  15 
to  avoid  crossing  into  the  real-time  range.  It  then  sets  this  value  as  the  thread’s 
new  current  priority.  If  any  foreground  separation  boost  was  applied,  it  sets  this 


value  in  the  ForegroundBoost  field  of  the  KTHREAD,  which  results  in  a 
Priori  tyDecrement  equal  to  the  separation  boost. 

For  Adj  us  tBoos  t boosts,  the  kernel  checks  whether  the  thread’s  current 
priority  is  lower  than  the  Adj  us  t Increment  (recall  this  is  the  priority  of  the 
setting  thread)  and  whether  the  thread’s  current  priority  is  below  13.  If  so,  and 
priority  boosts  have  not  been  disabled  for  the  thread,  the  Adj  us  t Increment 
priority  is  used  as  the  new  current  priority,  limited  to  a maximum  of  13. 
Meanwhile,  the  UnusualBoost  field  of  the  KTHREAD  contains  the  boost 
value,  which  results  in  a Pr  iori  tyDecrement  equal  to  the  lock-  ownership 
boost. 

In  all  cases  where  a Priori  tyDecrement  is  present,  the  quantum  of  the 
thread  is  also  recomputed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  only  one  clock  tick,  based  on 
the  value  of  KiLockQuantumTarget.  This  ensures  that  foreground  and 
unusual  boosts  will  be  lost  after  one  clock  tick  instead  of  the  usual  two  (or  other 
configured  value),  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  section.  This  also  happens  when 
an  Adj  us  tBoos  t is  requested  but  the  thread  is  running  at  priority  13  or  14  or 
with  boosts  disabled. 

After  this  work  is  complete,  Adj  ustReason  is  now  set  to  Adj  ustNone. 

Removing  boosts 

Removing  boosts  is  done  in  KiDef  erredReadyThread  as  boosts  and 
quantum  recomputations  are  being  applied  (as  shown  in  the  previous  section). 
The  algorithm  first  begins  by  checking  the  type  of  adjustment  being  done. 

For  an  Adj  ustNone  scenario,  which  means  the  thread  became  ready 
perhaps  due  to  a preemption,  the  thread’s  quantum  will  be  recomputed  if  it 
already  hit  its  target  but  the  clock  interrupt  has  not  yet  noticed,  as  long  as  the 
thread  was  running  at  a dynamic  priority  level.  Additionally,  the  thread’s  priority 
will  be  recomputed.  For  an  AdjustUnwait  or  Adj  us  tBoos  t scenario  on  a 
non-real-time  thread,  the  kernel  checks  whether  the  thread  silently  exhausted  its 
quantum  (as  in  the  prior  section).  If  so,  or  if  the  thread  was  running  with  a base 
priority  of  14  or  higher,  or  if  no  Priori  tyDecrement  is  present  and  the 
thread  has  completed  a wait  that  lasted  longer  than  two  clock  ticks,  the  quantum 
of  the  thread  is  recomputed,  as  is  its  priority. 

Priority  recomputation  happens  on  non-real-time  threads.  It’s  done  by  taking 
the  thread’s  current  priority,  subtracting  its  foreground  boost,  subtracting  its 
unusual  boost  (the  combination  of  these  last  two  items  is  the 


Priori  tyDecrement),  and  finally  subtracting  1.  This  new  priority  is 
bounded  with  the  base  priority  as  the  lowest  bound  and  any  existing  priority 
decrement  is  zeroed  out  (clearing  unusual  and  foreground  boosts).  This  means 
that  in  the  case  of  a lock-ownership  boost  or  any  of  the  other  unusual  boosts 
explained,  the  entire  boost  value  is  now  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a regular 
Adj  us  tUnwai  t boost,  the  priority  naturally  trickles  down  by  1 due  to  the 
subtraction  by  1.  This  lowering  eventually  stops  when  the  base  priority  is  hit  due 
to  the  lower  bound  check. 

There  is  another  instance  where  boosts  must  be  removed,  which  goes  through 
the  KiRemoveBoostThread  function.  This  is  a special-case  boost  removal 
that  occurs  due  to  the  lock-ownership  boost  rule,  which  specifies  that  the  setting 
thread  must  lose  its  boost  when  donating  its  current  priority  to  the  waking  thread 
(to  avoid  a lock  convoy).  It  is  also  used  to  undo  the  boost  due  to  targeted 
deferred  procedure  calls  (DPCs)  as  well  as  the  boost  against  ERE  SOURCE  lock- 
starvation  boost.  The  only  special  detail  about  this  routine  is  that  when 
computing  the  new  priority,  it  takes  special  care  to  separate  the 
ForegroundBoos  t and  UnusualBoost  components  of  the 
Priori  tyDecrement  to  maintain  any  GUI  foreground-separation  boost  that 
the  thread  accumulated.  This  behavior,  which  appeared  starting  with  Windows  7, 
ensures  that  threads  relying  on  the  lock-ownership  boost  do  not  behave 
erratically  when  running  in  the  foreground,  or  vice-versa. 

Figure  4-12  displays  an  example  of  how  normal  boosts  are  removed  from  a 
thread  as  it  experiences  quantum  end. 
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FIGURE  4-12  Priority  boosting  and  decay. 


Priority  boosts  for  multimedia  applications  and  games 

Although  Windows’  CPU-starvation  priority  boosts  might  be  enough  to  get  a 
thread  out  of  an  abnormally  long  wait  state  or  potential  deadlock,  they  simply 
cannot  deal  with  the  resource  requirements  imposed  by  a CPU-intensive 
application  such  as  Windows  Media  Player  or  a 3D  computer  game. 

Skipping  and  other  audio  glitches  have  long  been  a common  source  of 
irritation  among  Windows  users.  The  Windows  user-mode  audio  stack 
exacerbates  this  situation  because  it  offers  even  more  chances  for  preemption.  To 
address  this,  client  versions  of  Windows  use  the  MMCSS  driver  (described 
earlier  in  this  chapter),  implemented  in 

%SystemRoot%\System32\Drivers\MMCSS.sys.  Its  purpose  is  to  ensure  glitch- 
free  multimedia  playback  for  applications  that  register  with  it. 


Windows  7 implements  MMCSS  as  a service  (rather  than  a driver).  This 
posed  a potential  risk,  however.  If  the  MMCSS  managing  thread  blocked 
for  any  reason,  the  threads  managed  by  it  would  retain  their  real-time 
priorities,  potentially  causing  system-wide  starvation.  The  solution  was  to 
move  the  code  to  the  kernel  where  the  managing  thread  (and  other 
resources  used  by  MMCSS)  could  not  be  touched.  There  are  other 
benefits  to  being  a kernel  driver,  such  as  holding  a direct  pointer  to 
process  and  thread  objects  rather  than  IDs  or  handles.  This  bypasses 
searches  based  on  IDs  or  handles  and  allows  faster  communication  with 
the  scheduler  and  Power  Manager. 


Client  applications  can  register  with  MMCSS  by  calling 
AvSetMmThreadCharacteri sties  with  a task  name  that  must  match  one 
of  the  subkeys  under  HKLM\SOFTWARE\Microsof  t:\Windows 
NT\CurrentVersion\Mul timedia\Sys temProf i le\Tasks.  (The 
list  can  be  modified  by  OEMs  to  include  other  specific  tasks  as  appropriate.)  Out 
of  the  box,  the  following  tasks  exist: 

■ Audio 

■ Capture 

■ Distribution 

■ Games 


■ Low  Latency 

■ Playback 

■ Pro  Audio 

■ Window  Manager 

Each  of  these  tasks  includes  information  about  the  various  properties  that 
differentiate  them.  The  most  important  one  for  scheduling  is  called  the 
Scheduling  Category,  which  is  the  primary  factor  determining  the  priority  of 
threads  registered  with  MMCSS.  Table  4-4  shows  the  various  scheduling 
categories. 


Category 

Priority 

Description 

High 

2 3-2h 

Audin  threads  ninnmy  al  h h rjhnf  priority  than  any  a dp  r thread  on  Lie 
system  except  for  critical  system  threads 

Medium 

16—22 

The  threads  part  of  a fo-eground  app  icat  on  such  as  Windows  Med  a Player 

Low 

8-15 

Ail othei  threadsthata'erotpa'tofthe  previous  categories 

Exhausted 

4-6 

Threads  that  have  exhausted  neir  share  of  the  CPU  and  will  continue  ruining 
only  ii  to  oilier  bglier  fjiiority  threads  ure  ready  to  run 

TABLE  4-4  Scheduling  categories 

The  main  mechanism  behind  MMCSS  boosts  the  priority  of  threads  inside  a 
registered  process  to  the  priority  level  matching  their  scheduling  category  and 
relative  priority  within  this  category  for  a guaranteed  period.  It  then  lowers  those 
threads  to  the  exhausted  category  so  that  other,  non-multimedia  threads  on  the 
system  can  also  get  a chance  to  execute. 

By  default,  multimedia  threads  get  80  percent  of  the  CPU  time  available, 
while  other  threads  receive  20  percent.  (Based  on  a sample  of  10  ms,  that  would 
be  8 ms  and  2 ms,  respectively.)  You  can  change  this  percentage  by  modifying 
the  Sys  temResponsiveness  registry  value  under  the 
HKLM\SOFTWARE\Microsof t\Windows 

NT\CurrentVersion\Multimedia\SystemProf  ile  key.  The  value 
can  range  from  10  to  100  percent  (20  is  the  default;  setting  a value  lower  than  10 
evaluates  to  10),  which  indicates  the  CPU  percentage  guaranteed  to  the  system 
(not  the  registered  audio  apps).  MMCSS  scheduling  thread  runs  at  priority  27 
because  they  need  to  preempt  any  Pro  Audio  threads  to  lower  their  priority  to  the 
exhausted  category. 

As  discussed,  changing  the  relative  thread  priorities  within  a process  does  not 
usually  make  sense,  and  no  tool  allows  this  because  only  developers  understand 
the  importance  of  the  various  threads  in  their  programs.  On  the  other  hand, 


because  applications  must  manually  register  with  MMCSS  and  provide  it  with 
information  about  what  kind  of  thread  this  is,  MMCSS  does  have  the  necessary 
data  to  change  these  relative  thread  priorities — and  developers  are  well  aware 
that  this  will  happen. 


EXPERIMENT:  MMCSS  priority  boosting 

In  this  experiment,  you’ll  see  the  effects  of  MMCSS  priority  boosting. 

1.  Run  Windows  Media  Player  (wmplayer.exe).  (Other  playback 
programs  might  not  take  advantage  of  the  API  calls  required  to 
register  with  MMCSS.) 

2.  Play  some  audio  content. 

3.  Using  Task  Manager  or  Process  Explorer,  set  the  affinity  of  the 
Wmplayer.exe  process  so  that  it  runs  on  only  one  CPU. 

4.  Start  the  Performance  Monitor  tool. 

5.  Using  Task  Manager,  change  Performance  Monitor’s  priority  class  to 
Realtime  so  it  will  have  a better  chance  of  recording  activity. 

6.  Click  the  Add  Counter  toolbar  button  or  press  Ctrl+I  to  open  the 
Add  Counters  dialog  box. 

7.  Select  the  Thread  object  and  then  select  the  Priority  Current. 

8.  In  the  Instances  box,  type  Wmplayer,  click  Search,  and  then  select 
all  its  threads. 

9.  Click  the  Add  button  and  click  OK. 

10.  Open  the  Action  menu  and  choose  Properties. 

11.  On  the  Graph  tab,  change  the  maximum  vertical  scale  to  32.  You 
should  see  one  or  more  priority- 16  threads  inside  Wmplayer,  which 
will  be  constantly  running  unless  there  is  a higher-priority  thread 
requiring  the  CPU  after  they  are  dropped  to  the  exhausted  category. 

12.  Run  CPU  Stress. 

13.  Set  the  activity  level  of  thread  1 to  Maximum. 

14.  The  priority  of  thread  1 is  Normal.  Change  it  to  Time  Critical. 

15.  Change  the  CPUSTRES  priority  class  to  High. 

16.  Change  the  CPUSTRES  affinity  to  use  the  same  CPU  used  for 
Wmplayer.  The  system  should  slow  down  considerably,  but  the  music 
playback  should  continue.  Every  so  often,  you’ll  be  able  to  get  back 
some  responsiveness  from  the  rest  of  the  system. 


17.  In  Performance  Monitor,  notice  that  the  WmPlayer  priority  16 
threads  drop  from  time  to  time  as  shown  here: 


MMCSS’  functionality  does  not  stop  at  simple  priority  boosting,  however. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  network  drivers  on  Windows  and  the  NDIS  stack,  DPCs 
are  quite  common  mechanisms  for  delaying  work  after  an  interrupt  has  been 
received  from  the  network  card.  Because  DPCs  run  at  an  IRQL  level  higher  than 
user-mode  code  (see  Chapter  6 for  more  information  on  DPCs  and  IRQLs),  long- 
running  network  card  driver  code  can  still  interrupt  media  playback — for 
example,  during  network  transfers  or  when  playing  a game. 

MMCSS  sends  a special  command  to  the  network  stack,  telling  it  to  throttle 
network  packets  during  the  duration  of  the  media  playback.  This  throttling  is 
designed  to  maximize  playback  performance — at  the  cost  of  some  small  loss  in 
network  throughput  (which  would  not  be  noticeable  for  network  operations 
usually  performed  during  playback,  such  as  playing  an  online  game).  The  exact 
mechanisms  behind  it  do  not  belong  to  any  area  of  the  scheduler,  so  we’ll  leave 
them  out  of  this  description. 

MMCSS  also  supports  a feature  called  deadline  scheduling.  The  idea  is  that 
an  audio-playing  program  does  not  always  need  the  highest  priority  level  in  its 


category.  If  such  a program  uses  buffering  (obtaining  audio  data  from  disk  or 
network)  and  then  plays  the  buffer  while  building  the  next  buffer,  deadline 
scheduling  allows  a client  thread  to  indicate  a time  when  it  must  get  the  high 
priority  level  to  avoid  glitches,  but  live  with  a slightly  lower  priority  (within  its 
category)  in  the  meantime.  A thread  can  use  the  AvTasklndexYield  function 
to  indicate  the  next  time  it  must  be  allowed  to  run,  specifying  the  time  it  needs  to 
get  the  highest  priority  within  its  category.  Until  that  time  arrives,  it  gets  the 
lowest  priority  within  its  category,  potentially  freeing  more  CPU  time  to  the 
system. 

Autoboost 

Autoboost  is  a framework  targeted  at  the  priority-inversion  problem  described  in 
the  previous  section.  The  idea  is  to  track  lock  owners  and  lock  waiters  in  such  a 
way  that  would  allow  boosting  the  appropriate  threads’  priorities  (I/O  priority  as 
well  if  needed)  to  allow  threads  to  make  forward  progress.  The  lock  information 
is  stored  in  a static  array  of  KLOCK_ENTRY  objects  inside  the  KTHREAD 
structure.  The  current  implementation  uses  a maximum  of  six  entries.  Each 
KLOCK_ENTRY  maintains  two  binary  trees:  one  for  locks  owned  by  the  thread 
and  the  other  for  locks  waited  on  by  the  thread.  These  trees  are  keyed  by  priority 
so  that  constant  time  is  required  to  determine  the  highest  priority  to  which 
boosting  should  be  applied.  If  boost  is  required,  the  owner’s  priority  is  set  to  the 
waiter’s  priority.  It  may  also  boost  I/O  priority  if  these  were  issued  with  low 
priority.  (See  Chapter  6 for  more  on  I/O  priority.)  As  with  all  priority  boosts,  the 
maximum  priority  achievable  by  Autoboost  is  15.  (The  priority  of  real-time 
threads  is  never  boosted.) 

Current  implementation  uses  the  Autoboost  framework  for  pushlocks  and 
guarded  mutexes  synchronization  primitives,  which  are  exposed  to  kernel  code 
only.  (See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more  on  these  objects.)  The  framework  is  also 
used  by  some  executive  components  for  specialized  cases.  Future  versions  of 
Windows  may  implement  Autoboost  for  user-mode  accessible  objects  that  have 
an  ownership  concept,  such  as  critical  sections. 

Context  switching 

A thread’s  context  and  the  procedure  for  context  switching  vary  depending  on 
the  processor’s  architecture.  Atypical  context  switch  requires  saving  and 
reloading  the  following  data: 

■ Instruction  pointer 

■ Kernel  stack  pointer 


■ A pointer  to  the  address  space  in  which  the  thread  runs  (the  process’s  page 
table  directory) 

The  kernel  saves  this  information  from  the  old  thread  by  pushing  it  onto  the 
current  (old  thread’s)  kernel-mode  stack,  updating  the  stack  pointer,  and  saving 
the  stack  pointer  in  the  old  thread’s  KTHREAD  structure.  The  kernel  stack  pointer 
is  then  set  to  the  new  thread’s  kernel  stack,  and  the  new  thread’s  context  is 
loaded.  If  the  new  thread  is  in  a different  process,  it  loads  the  address  of  its  page 
table  directory  into  a special  processor  register  so  that  its  address  space  is 
available.  (See  the  description  of  address  translation  in  Chapter  5.1  If  a kernel 
APC  that  needs  to  be  delivered  is  pending,  an  interrupt  at  IRQL  1 is  requested. 
(For  more  information  on  APCs,  see  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.)  Otherwise,  control 
passes  to  the  new  thread’s  restored  instruction  pointer  and  the  new  thread 
resumes  execution. 

Direct  Switch 

Windows  8 and  Server  2012  introduced  an  optimization  called  Direct  Switch, 
that  allows  a thread  to  donate  its  quantum  and  boost  to  another  thread,  which  is 
then  immediately  scheduled  on  the  same  processor.  In  synchronous  client/server 
scenarios,  this  can  produce  significant  throughput  improvements  because  the 
client/server  threads  are  not  migrated  to  other  processors  that  may  be  idle  or 
parked.  Another  way  to  think  about  this  is  that  at  any  given  time,  only  the  client 
or  the  server  thread  is  running,  so  the  thread  scheduler  should  treat  them  as  a 
single  logical  thread.  Figure  4-13  shows  the  effect  of  using  Direct  Switch. 
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FIGURE  4-13  Direct  Switch. 

The  scheduler  has  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  first  thread  (T1  in  Figure  4-13) 
is  about  to  enter  a wait  state  after  signaling  some  synchronization  object  that  the 
second  thread  (T2)  is  waiting  on.  Therefore,  a special  function  must  be  called  to 
let  the  scheduler  know  that  this  is  the  case  (atomic  signal  and  wait). 

If  possible,  the  KiDirectSwi  tchThread  function  performs  the  actual 
switch.  It’s  called  by  KiExi  tDispatcher  if  passed  a flag  indicating  to  use 
Direct  Switch  if  possible.  Priority  donation,  in  which  the  first  thread’s  priority  is 
“donated”  to  the  second  thread  (if  the  latter’s  priority  is  lower  than  the  former), 
is  applied  if  specified  by  yet  another  bit  flag  to  KiExitDispatcher.  In  the 
current  implementation,  these  two  flags  are  always  specified  together  (or  none  at 
all),  meaning  in  any  Direct  Switch  attempt,  priority  donation  is  attempted  as 
well.  Direct  Switch  can  fail — for  example,  if  the  target  thread’s  affinity 


precludes  it  from  running  on  the  current  processor.  However,  if  it  succeeds,  the 
quantum  of  the  first  thread  is  transferred  to  the  target  thread  and  the  first  thread 
loses  its  remaining  quantum. 

Direct  Switch  is  currently  used  in  the  following  scenarios: 

■ If  a thread  calls  the  SignalObj  ectAndWait  Windows  API  (or  its 
kernel  equivalent  NtSignalAndWaitForSingleObj  ect) 

■ ALPC  (described  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2) 

■ Synchronous  remote  procedure  call  (RPC)  calls 

■ COM  remote  calls  (currently  MTA  [multithreaded  apartment]  to  MTA 
only) 

Scheduling  scenarios 

Windows  answers  the  question  of  “Who  gets  the  CPU?”  based  on  thread  priority, 
but  how  does  this  approach  work  in  practice?  The  following  sections  illustrate 
just  how  priority-driven  preemptive  multitasking  works  on  the  thread  level. 

Voluntary  switch 

A thread  might  voluntarily  relinquish  use  of  the  processor  by  entering  a wait 
state  on  some  object  (such  as  an  event,  a mutex,  a semaphore,  an  I/O  completion 
port,  a process,  a thread,  and  so  on)  by  calling  one  of  the  Windows  wait 
functions  such  as  WaitForSingleObj  ect  or 

WaitForMul  tipleObj  ects.  (Waiting  for  objects  is  described  in  more  detail 
in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.) 

Figure  4-14  illustrates  a thread  entering  a wait  state  and  Windows  selecting  a 
new  thread  to  run.  In  Figure  4-14.  the  top  block  (thread)  is  voluntarily 
relinquishing  the  processor  so  that  the  next  thread  in  the  ready  queue  can  run. 
(This  is  represented  by  the  halo  it  has  when  in  the  Running  column.)  Although  it 
might  appear  from  this  figure  that  the  relinquishing  thread’s  priority  is  being 
reduced,  it’s  not.  It’s  just  being  moved  to  the  wait  queue  of  the  objects  the  thread 
is  waiting  for. 
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FIGURE  4-14  Voluntary  switching. 

Preemption 

In  this  scheduling  scenario,  a lower-priority  thread  is  preempted  when  a higher- 
priority  thread  becomes  ready  to  run.  This  situation  might  occur  for  a couple  of 
reasons: 

■ A higher-priority  thread’s  wait  completes  (the  event  that  the  other  thread 
was  waiting  for  has  occurred). 

■ A thread  priority  is  increased  or  decreased. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  Windows  must  determine  whether  the  currently 
running  thread  should  continue  to  run  or  be  preempted  to  allow  a higher-priority 
thread  to  run. 


Note 


Threads  running  in  user  mode  can  preempt  threads  running  in  kernel 
mode.  The  mode  in  which  the  thread  is  running  doesn’t  matter;  the  thread 
priority  is  the  determining  factor. 


When  a thread  is  preempted,  it  is  put  at  the  head  of  the  ready  queue  for  the 

priority  it  was  running  at  (see  Figure  4-15V 
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FIGURE  4-15  Preemptive  thread  scheduling. 

In  Figure  4-15.  a thread  with  priority  18  emerges  from  a wait  state  and 
repossesses  the  CPU,  causing  the  thread  that  had  been  running  (at  priority  16)  to 
be  bumped  to  the  head  of  the  ready  queue.  Notice  that  the  bumped  thread  doesn’t 
go  to  the  end  of  the  queue.  Rather,  it  goes  to  the  beginning.  When  the 
preempting  thread  has  finished  running,  the  bumped  thread  can  complete  its 
quantum. 

Quantum  end 

When  the  running  thread  exhausts  its  CPU  quantum,  Windows  must  determine 
whether  the  thread’s  priority  should  be  decremented  and  then  whether  another 
thread  should  be  scheduled  on  the  processor. 

If  the  thread  priority  is  reduced  (for  example,  because  of  some  boost  it 
received  before),  Windows  looks  for  a more  appropriate  thread  to  schedule,  such 
as  one  in  a ready  queue  with  a higher  priority  than  the  new  priority  for  the 
currently  running  thread.  If  the  thread  priority  isn’t  reduced  and  there  are  other 
threads  in  the  ready  queue  at  the  same  priority  level,  Windows  selects  the  next 
thread  in  the  ready  queue  at  that  same  priority  level.  It  then  moves  the  previously 
running  thread  to  the  tail  of  that  queue,  giving  it  a new  quantum  value  and 


changing  its  state  from  running  to  ready.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4-16.  If  no 
other  thread  of  the  same  priority  is  ready  to  run,  the  thread  gets  to  run  for 
another  quantum. 
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FIGURE  4-16  Quantum-end  thread  scheduling. 

As  you  saw,  instead  of  simply  relying  on  a clock  interval  timer-based 
quantum  to  schedule  threads,  Windows  uses  an  accurate  CPU  clock  cycle  count 
to  maintain  quantum  targets.  Windows  also  uses  this  count  to  determine  whether 
quantum  end  is  currently  appropriate  for  the  thread — something  that  might  have 
happened  previously  and  is  important  to  discuss. 

Using  a scheduling  model  that  relies  only  on  the  clock  interval  timer,  the 
following  situation  can  occur: 

■ Threads  A and  B become  ready  to  run  during  the  middle  of  an  interval. 
(Scheduling  code  runs  not  just  at  each  clock  interval,  so  this  is  often  the 
case.) 

■ Thread  A starts  running  but  is  interrupted  for  a while.  The  time  spent 
handling  the  interrupt  is  charged  to  the  thread. 

■ Interrupt  processing  finishes  and  thread  A starts  running  again,  but  it 
quickly  hits  the  next  clock  interval.  The  scheduler  can  assume  only  that 
thread  A had  been  running  all  this  time  and  now  switches  to  thread  B. 

■ Thread  B starts  running  and  has  a chance  to  run  for  a full  clock  interval 
(barring  preemption  or  interrupt  handling). 

In  this  scenario,  thread  A was  unfairly  penalized  in  two  different  ways.  First, 
the  time  it  spent  handling  a device  interrupt  was  counted  against  its  own  CPU 
time,  even  though  the  thread  probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interrupt. 
(Interrupts  are  handled  in  the  context  of  whichever  thread  was  running  at  the 


time,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  6.1  It  was  also  unfairly  penalized  for  the  time  the 
system  was  idling  inside  that  clock  interval  before  it  was  scheduled.  Figure  4-17 
illustrates  this  scenario. 
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FIGURE  4-17  Unfair  time  slicing  in  pre-Vista  versions  of  Windows. 

Windows  keeps  an  accurate  count  of  the  exact  number  of  CPU  clock  cycles 
spent  doing  work  that  the  thread  was  scheduled  to  do  (which  means  excluding 
interrupts).  It  also  keeps  a quantum  target  of  clock  cycles  that  should  have  been 
spent  by  the  thread  at  the  end  of  its  quantum.  Therefore,  both  of  the  unfair 
decisions  that  would  have  been  made  against  thread  A as  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  will  not  happen  in  Windows.  Instead,  the  following 
situation  occurs: 

■ Threads  A and  B become  ready  to  run  during  the  middle  of  an  interval. 

■ Thread  A starts  running  but  is  interrupted  for  a while.  The  CPU  clock 
cycles  spent  handling  the  interrupt  are  not  charged  to  the  thread. 

■ Interrupt  processing  finishes  and  thread  A starts  running  again,  but  it 
quickly  hits  the  next  clock  interval.  The  scheduler  looks  at  the  number  of 
CPU  clock  cycles  charged  to  the  thread  and  compares  them  to  the  expected 
CPU  clock  cycles  that  should  have  been  charged  at  quantum  end. 

■ Because  the  former  number  is  much  smaller  than  it  should  be,  the 
scheduler  assumes  that  thread  A started  running  in  the  middle  of  a clock 
interval  and  might  have  been  additionally  interrupted. 

■ Thread  A gets  its  quantum  increased  by  another  clock  interval,  and  the 
quantum  target  is  recalculated.  Thread  A now  has  its  chance  to  run  for  a 
full  clock  interval. 

■ At  the  next  clock  interval,  thread  A has  finished  its  quantum,  and  thread  B 
now  gets  a chance  to  run. 

Figure  4-18  illustrates  this  scenario. 
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FIGURE  4-18  Fair  time  slicing  in  current  versions  of  Windows. 

Termination 

When  a thread  finishes  running  (either  because  it  returned  from  its  main  routine, 
called  ExitThread,  or  was  killed  with  TerminateThread),  it  moves  from 
the  running  state  to  the  terminated  state.  If  there  are  no  handles  open  on  the 
thread  object,  the  thread  is  removed  from  the  process  thread  list  and  the 
associated  data  structures  are  deallocated  and  released. 

Idle  threads 

When  no  runnable  thread  exists  on  a CPU,  Windows  dispatches  that  CPU’s  idle 
thread.  Each  CPU  has  its  own  dedicated  idle  thread.  This  is  because  on  a 
multiprocessor  system,  one  CPU  can  be  executing  a thread  while  other  CPUs 
might  have  no  threads  to  execute.  Each  CPU’s  idle  thread  is  found  via  a pointer 
in  that  CPU’s  PRCB. 

All  the  idle  threads  belong  to  the  idle  process.  The  idle  process  and  idle 
threads  are  special  cases  in  many  ways.  They  are,  of  course,  represented  by 
EPROCESS/KPROCESS  and  ETHREAD/KTHREAD  structures,  but  they  are  not 
executive  manager  processes  and  thread  objects.  Nor  is  the  idle  process  on  the 
system  process  list.  (This  is  why  it  does  not  appear  in  the  output  of  the  kernel 
debugger’s  ! process  0 0 command.)  However,  the  idle  thread  or  threads 
and  their  process  can  be  found  in  other  ways. 


EXPERIMENT:  Displaying  the  structures  of  the  idle  threads  and  idle 
process 

You  can  find  the  idle  thread  and  process  structures  in  the  kernel  debugger 
via  the  ! per  command.  ( PCR  is  short  for  processor  control  region.)  This 
command  displays  a subset  of  information  from  the  PCR  and  from  the 
associated  PRCB.  ! per  takes  a single  numeric  argument,  which  is  the 


number  of  the  CPU  whose  PCR  is  to  be  displayed.  The  boot  processor  is 
processor  0.  It  is  always  present,  so  ! per  0 should  always  work.  The 
following  output  shows  the  results  of  this  command  from  a local  kernel 
debugging  session  for  a 64-bit,  eight-processor  system: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  !pcr 

KPCR  for  Processor  0 at  f f f f f 80174bd0000 : 


Major  1 Minor  1 
NtTib . ExceptionLis t 
NtTib . StackBase 
NtTib . StackLimit 
NtTib . SubSystemTib 
NtTib . Version 
NtTib . User Pointer 
NtTib . Self Tib 


f f f ff 80176b4a000 
f f f ff 80176b4b070 
000000000108e3f8 
f f f ff 80174bd0000 
000000007 4bd0180 
f f f ff 80174bd07f 0 
00000098af 072000 


Self Per 
Prcb 
Irql 
IRR 
IDR 

InterruptMode 

IDT 

GDT 

TSS 


0000000000000000 
f f f ff 80174bd0180 
0000000000000000 
0000000000000000 
0000000000000000 
0000000000000000 
0000000000000000 
0000000000000000 
0000000000000000 


CurrentThread 

NextThread 

IdleThread 


f f f fb882fa27c080 
0000000000000000 

f f f f f 80174c4c940 


DpcQueue : 

This  output  shows  that  CPU  0 was  executing  a thread  other  than  its  idle 
thread  at  the  time  the  memory  dump  was  obtained  because  the 
CurrentThread  and  IdleThread  pointers  are  different.  (On  a multi- 
CPU  system  you  can  try  ! per  1,  ! per  2,  and  so  on,  until  you  run  out. 
Observe  that  each  IdleThread  pointer  is  different.) 


Now  use  the  ! thread  command  on  the  indicated  idle  thread  address: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  ! thread  f f f f f 80174c4c940 

THREAD  f f f f f 80174c4c940  Cid  0000.0000  Teb : 

0000000000000000  Win32Thread: 

0000000000000000  RUNNING  on  processor  0 
Not  impersonating 

DeviceMap  f f f f 800a52el7ce0 

Owning 

Process  f f f f f 80174c4b940  Image: 

Attached 


Process  f f f fb882e7ec7640  Image: 

Wait  Start  TickCount  1637993  Ticks: 


30  (0:00:00:00.468) 

Context  Switch 

Count  25908837  IdealProcessor : 0 

UserTime  00:00:00.000 

KernelTime  05:51:23.796 

Win32  Start  Address  nt ! KildleLoop 
(Oxf f f ff 801749e0770) 

Stack  Init  f f f f f 80176b52c90  Current 
f f f f f 80176b52c20 

Base  f ff f f 80176b53000  Limit  f f f f f 80176b4d000  Call 
0000000000000000 


Priority  0 BasePriority  0 Priori tyDecrement  0 
IoPriority  0 PagePriority  5 


Finally,  use  the  ! process  command  on  the  owning  process  shown  in  the 
preceding  output.  For  brevity,  we’ll  add  a second  parameter  value  of  3,  which 
causes  ! process  to  emit  only  minimal  information  for  each  thread: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  [process  f f f f f 80174c4b940  3 
PROCESS  f f f f f 80174c4b940 

Sessionld:  none  Cid:  0000  Peb: 
00000000  ParentCid:  0000 

DirBase:  OOlaaOOO  ObjectTable: 


0 


f f f f 800a52el4040  HandleCount:  2011. 
Image:  Idle 

VadRoot  f f f fb882e7elae70  Vads  1 Clone 
Private  7.  Modified  1627.  Locked  0. 
DeviceMap  0000000000000000 


Token 

ElapsedTime 

UserTime 

KernelTime 

QuotaPoolUsage [PagedPool] 
QuotaPoolUsage [NonPagedPool  ] 
Working  Set  Sizes  (now, min , max) 
(28KB,  200KB,  1800KB) 
PeakWorkingSetSize 
VirtualSize 
PeakVi rtualSize 
PageFault Count 
MemoryPriori ty 
BasePriori ty 
Commi tCharge 


f f f f 800a52e 
07:07: 04 .01 
00:00:00. 00 
00:00:00. 00 
0 
0 

(7,  50,  450) 
1 

0 Mb 
0 Mb 
2 

BACKGROUND 

0 

0 


THREAD  f f f f f 80174c4c940  Cid 
0000.0000  Teb:  0000000000000000 
Win32Thread:  0000000000000000  RUNNING  on 
processor  0 

THREAD  f f f f 9d81e230ccc0  Cid 
0000.0000  Teb:  0000000000000000 
Win32Thread:  0000000000000000  RUNNING  on 
processor  1 

THREAD  f f f f 9d81elbd9cc0  Cid 
0000.0000  Teb:  0000000000000000 
Win32Thread:  0000000000000000  RUNNING  on 
processor  2 

THREAD  f f f f 9d81e2062cc0  Cid 
0000.0000  Teb:  0000000000000000 
Win32Thread:  0000000000000000  RUNNING  on 
processor  3 


THREAD  f f f f 9d81e21a7cc0  Cid 
0000.0000  Teb:  0000000000000000 
Win32Thread:  0000000000000000  RUNNING  on 
processor  4 

THREAD  f f f f 9d81e22ebcc0  Cid 
0000.0000  Teb:  0000000000000000 
Win32Thread:  0000000000000000  RUNNING  on 
processor  5 

THREAD  f f f f 9d81e2428cc0  Cid 
0000.0000  Teb:  0000000000000000 
Win32Thread:  0000000000000000  RUNNING  on 
processor  6 

THREAD  f f f f 9d81e256bcc0  Cid 
0000.0000  Teb:  0000000000000000 
Win32Thread:  0000000000000000  RUNNING  on 
processor  7 

These  process  and  thread  addresses  can  also  be  used  with  dt 
nt ! EPROCESS,  dt  nt  !_KTHREAD,  and  other  such  commands. 


The  preceding  experiment  shows  some  of  the  anomalies  associated  with  the 
idle  process  and  its  threads.  The  debugger  indicates  an  Image  name  of  Idle 
(which  comes  from  the  EPROCESS  structure’s  ImageFileName  member),  but 
various  Windows  utilities  report  the  idle  process  using  different  names.  Task 
Manager  and  Process  Explorer  call  it  System  Idle  Process,  while  tlis  t calls  it 
System  Process.  The  process  ID  and  thread  IDs  (the  client  IDs,  or  Cid  in  the 
debugger’s  output)  are  0,  as  are  the  PEB  and  TEB  pointers  and  potentially  many 
other  fields  in  the  idle  process  or  its  threads.  Because  the  idle  process  has  no 
user-mode  address  space  and  its  threads  execute  no  user-mode  code,  they  have 
no  need  of  the  various  data  required  to  manage  a user-mode  environment.  Also, 
the  idle  process  is  not  an  object-manager  process  object,  and  its  idle  threads  are 
not  object-manager  thread  objects.  Instead,  the  initial  idle  thread  and  idle  process 
structures  are  statically  allocated  and  used  to  bootstrap  the  system  before  the 
process  manager  and  the  object  manager  are  initialized.  Subsequent  idle  thread 
structures  are  allocated  dynamically  (as  simple  allocations  from  a non-paged 
pool,  bypassing  the  object  manager)  as  additional  processors  are  brought  online. 
Once  process  management  initializes,  it  uses  the  special  variable 


PsIdleProcess  to  refer  to  the  idle  process. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  anomaly  regarding  the  idle  process  is  that 
Windows  reports  the  priority  of  the  idle  threads  as  0.  In  reality,  however,  the 
values  of  the  idle  threads’  priority  members  are  irrelevant  because  these  threads 
are  selected  for  dispatching  only  when  there  are  no  other  threads  to  run.  Their 
priority  is  never  compared  with  that  of  any  other  thread.  Nor  is  it  used  to  put  an 
idle  thread  on  a ready  queue,  as  idle  threads  are  never  part  of  any  ready  queues. 
(Only  one  thread  per  Windows  system  is  actually  running  at  priority  0 — the  zero 
page  thread,  explained  in  Chapter  5.1 

Just  as  the  idle  threads  are  special  cases  in  terms  of  selection  for  execution, 
they  are  also  special  cases  for  preemption.  The  idle  thread’s  routine, 
KildleLoop,  performs  a number  of  operations  that  preclude  its  being 
preempted  by  another  thread  in  the  usual  fashion.  When  no  non-idle  threads  are 
available  to  run  on  a processor,  that  processor  is  marked  as  idle  in  its  PRCB. 
After  that,  if  a thread  is  selected  for  execution  on  the  idle  processor,  the  thread’s 
address  is  stored  in  the  Next  Thread  pointer  of  the  idle  processor’s  PRCB.  The 
idle  thread  checks  this  pointer  on  each  pass  through  its  loop. 

Although  some  details  of  the  flow  vary  between  architectures  (this  is  one  of 
the  few  routines  written  in  assembly  and  not  in  C),  the  basic  sequence  of 
operations  of  the  idle  thread  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  idle  thread  briefly  enables  interrupts,  allowing  any  pending  interrupts 
to  be  delivered,  and  then  disables  them  (using  the  STI  and  CLI  instructions 
on  x86  and  x64  processors).  This  is  desirable  because  significant  parts  of 
the  idle  thread  execute  with  interrupts  disabled. 

2.  On  the  debug  build  on  some  architectures,  the  idle  thread  checks  whether 
there  is  a kernel  debugger  trying  to  break  into  the  system.  If  so,  it  gives  it 
access. 

3.  The  idle  thread  checks  whether  any  DPCs  (described  in  Chapter  6)  are 
pending  on  the  processor.  DPCs  could  be  pending  if  a DPC  interrupt  was 
not  generated  when  they  were  queued.  If  DPCs  are  pending,  the  idle  loop 
calls  KiRetireDpcLis  t to  deliver  them.  This  will  also  perform  timer 
expiration,  as  well  as  deferred  ready  processing;  the  latter  is  explained  in 
the  upcoming  “Multiprocessor  systems”  section.  KiReti reDpcList 
must  be  entered  with  interrupts  disabled,  which  is  why  interrupts  are  left 
disabled  at  the  end  of  step  1.  KiReti  reDpcList  exits  with  interrupts 
disabled  as  well. 


4.  The  idle  thread  checks  whether  quantum  end  processing  has  been 
requested.  If  so,  KiQuantum-  End  is  called  to  process  the  request. 

5.  The  idle  thread  checks  whether  a thread  has  been  selected  to  run  next  on 
the  processor.  If  so,  it  dispatches  that  thread.  This  could  be  the  case  if,  for 
example,  a DPC  or  timer  expiration  processed  in  step  3 resolved  the  wait 
of  a waiting  thread,  or  if  another  processor  selected  a thread  for  this 
processor  to  run  while  it  was  already  in  the  idle  loop. 

6.  If  requested,  the  idle  thread  checks  for  threads  ready  to  run  on  other 
processors  and,  if  possible,  schedules  one  of  them  locally.  (This  operation 
is  explained  in  the  upcoming  “Idle  scheduler”  section). 

7.  The  idle  thread  calls  the  registered  power-management  processor  idle 
routine  (in  case  any  power-management  functions  need  to  be  performed), 
which  is  either  in  the  processor  power  driver  (such  as  intelppm.sys)  or  in 
the  HAL  if  such  a driver  is  unavailable. 

Thread  suspension 

Threads  can  be  suspended  and  resumed  explicitly  with  the  SuspendThread 
and  ResumeThread  API  functions,  respectively.  Every  thread  has  a suspend 
count,  which  is  incremented  by  suspension  and  decremented  by  resuming.  If  the 
count  is  0,  the  thread  is  free  to  execute.  Otherwise,  it  will  not  execute. 

Suspension  works  by  queuing  a kernel  APC  to  the  thread.  When  the  thread  is 
switched  in  to  execute,  the  APC  is  executed  first.  This  puts  the  thread  in  a wait 
state  on  event  that  is  signaled  when  the  thread  is  finally  resumed. 

This  suspension  mechanism  has  a noticeable  drawback  if  the  thread  is  in  a 
wait  state  while  a suspension  request  comes  in,  because  it  means  that  the  thread 
needs  to  wake  up  just  to  be  suspended.  This  can  result  in  a kernel  stack  inswap 
(if  the  thread’s  kernel  stack  was  swapped  out).  Windows  8.1  and  Server  2012  R2 
added  a mechanism  called  Lightweight  Suspend  to  allow  for  the  suspension  of  a 
thread  that  is  in  a wait  state  not  by  using  the  APC  mechanism,  but  by  directly 
manipulating  the  thread’s  object  in  memory  and  marking  it  as  suspended. 

(Deep)  freeze 

Freezing  is  a mechanism  by  which  processes  enter  a suspended  state  that  cannot 
be  changed  by  calling  ResumeThread  on  threads  in  the  process.  This  is  useful 
when  the  system  needs  to  suspend  a UWP  app.  This  happens  when  a Windows 
app  goes  to  the  background — for  example,  because  another  app  comes  to  the 
foreground  in  Tablet  mode  or  the  app  is  minimized  in  Desktop  mode.  In  this 


case,  the  system  gives  to  the  app  roughly  five  seconds  to  do  work,  typically  to 
save  application  state.  Saving  state  is  important  because  Windows  apps  may  be 
killed  without  any  notice  if  memory  resources  become  low.  If  the  app  is  killed, 
the  state  can  be  reloaded  on  the  next  launch  and  the  user  would  have  the 
perception  that  the  app  never  really  went  away.  Freezing  a process  means 
suspending  all  threads  in  such  a way  that  ResumeThread  is  not  able  to  wake. 
A flag  in  the  KTHREAD  structure  indicates  whether  a thread  is  frozen.  For  a 
thread  to  be  able  to  execute,  its  suspend  count  must  be  0 and  the  frozen  flag 
must  be  clear. 

Deep  freeze  adds  another  constraint:  Newly  created  threads  in  the  process 
cannot  start  as  well.  For  example,  if  a call  to  CreateRemoteThreadEx  is 
used  to  create  a new  thread  in  a deep-frozen  process,  the  thread  will  be  frozen 
before  actually  starting.  This  is  the  typical  usage  of  the  freezing  capability. 

Process-  and  thread-freezing  functionality  is  not  exposed  directly  to  user 
mode.  It  is  used  internally  by  the  Process  State  Manager  (PSM)  service  that  is 
responsible  for  issuing  the  requests  to  the  kernel  for  deep  freezing  and  thawing 
(unfreezing). 

You  can  also  freeze  processes  using  jobs.  The  ability  to  freeze  and  unfreeze  a 
job  is  not  publicly  documented,  but  it’s  possible  to  do  using  the  standard 
NtSetlnf  ormationJobObj  ect  system  call.  This  is  typically  used  for 
Windows  apps,  as  all  Windows  apps  processes  are  contained  in  jobs.  Such  a job 
may  contain  a single  process  (the  Windows  app  itself),  but  it  can  also  contain 
background  task-hosting  processes  related  to  the  same  Window  app  so  that 
freezing  or  thawing  (unfreezing)  all  processes  under  that  job  can  be  done  in  a 
single  stroke.  (See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more  on  Windows  apps.) 


EXPERIMENT:  Deep  freeze 

In  this  experiment,  you’ll  watch  deep  freeze  happening  by  debugging  a 
virtual  machine. 

1.  Open  WinDbg  with  admin  privileges  and  attach  to  a virtual  machine 
mnning  Windows  10. 

2.  Press  Ctrl+Break  to  break  into  the  VM. 

3.  Set  a breakpoint  when  deep  freeze  begins  with  a command  to  show 
the  process  that  is  frozen: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 

bp  nt ! PsFreezeProcess  "[process  -1  0;  g" 


4.  Enter  the  g (go)  command  or  press  F5.  You  should  see  many  deep 
freeze  occurrences. 

5.  Start  the  Cortana  UI  from  the  taskbar  and  then  close  the  UI.  After 
about  5 seconds  you  should  see  something  like  the  following: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

PROCESS  8f518500  Sessionld:  2 Cid: 

12c8  Peb:  03945000  ParentCid:  02ac 
DirBase:  054007e0  ObjectTable: 
b0a8a040  HandleCount:  988. 

Image:  SearchUI.exe 

6.  Now  break  into  the  debugger  and  show  more  info  on  that  process: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

1:  kd>  [process  8f518500  1 
PROCESS  8f 518500  Sessionld:  2 Cid: 

12c8  Peb:  03945000  ParentCid:  02ac 

DeepFreeze 

DirBase:  054007e0  ObjectTable: 
b0a8a040  HandleCount:  988. 

Image:  SearchUI.exe 

VadRoot  95clffd8  Vads  405  Clone  0 Private 
7682.  Modified  201241.  Locked  0. 

DeviceMap  al2509c0 
Token 

ElapsedTime 
UserTime 
KernelTime 

QuotaPoolUsage [PagedPool] 

QuotaPoolUsage [NonPagedPool ] 

Working  Set  Sizes  (now, min, max) 

345)  (81880KB,  200KB,  1380KB) 

PeakWorkingSetSize 
VirtualSize 
PeakVirtualSize 
PageFaul tCount 
MemoryPriori ty 


b0a65bd0 

04:02:33.51 

00:00:06.93 

00:00:00.70 

562688 

34392 

(20470,  50, 

25878 

3 67  Mb 

4 00  Mb 
307764 
BACKGROUND 


BasePriori ty 
Commi tCharge 
Job 


8 

8908 

8f57503O 


7.  Notice  the  DeepFreeze  attribute  written  by  the  debugger.  Also 
notice  that  the  process  is  part  of  a job.  Use  the  ! j ob  command  to  see 
more  details: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

1:  kd>  ! j ob  8f575030 
Job  at  8f575030 

Basic  Accounting  Information 


TotalUserTime : 

0x0 

TotalKernelTime : 

0x0 

TotalCycleTime : 

0x0 

ThisPeriodTotalUserTime : 

0x0 

ThisPeriodTotalKernelTime : 

0x0 

TotalPageFaultCount : 

0x0 

TotalProcesses : 

0x1 

ActiveProcesses : 

0x1 

FreezeCount : 

1 

BackgroundCount : 

0 

TotalTerminatedProcesses : 

0x0 

PeakJobMemoryUsed : 

0x3  8e2 

PeakProcessMemoryUsed: 

0x3  8e2 

Job  Flags 

[cpu  rate  control] 

[frozen] 

[wake  notification  allocated] 

[wake  notification  enabled] 

[timers  virtualized] 

[job  swapped] 

Limit  Information  (LimitFlags:  0x0) 

Limit  Information  (Ef f ectiveLimi tFlags : 

0x3000) 

CPU  Rate  Control 
Rate  = 100.00% 

Scheduling  Group:  a469f330 


8.  The  job  is  under  CPU  rate  control  (see  the  section  “CPU  rate  limits” 
later  in  this  chapter  for  more  on  CPU  rate  control)  and  is  frozen. 
Detach  from  the  VM  and  close  the  debugger. 


Thread  selection 

Whenever  a logical  processor  needs  to  pick  the  next  thread  to  run,  it  calls  the 
KiSelectNextThread  scheduler  function.  This  can  happen  in  a variety  of 
scenarios: 

■ A hard  affinity  change  has  occurred,  making  the  currently  running  or 
standby  thread  ineligible  for  execution  on  its  selected  logical  processor. 
Therefore,  another  must  be  chosen. 

■ The  currently  running  thread  reached  its  quantum  end,  and  the  Symmetric 
Multithreading  (SMT)  set  it  was  running  on  has  become  busy  while  other 
SMT  sets  within  the  ideal  node  are  fully  idle.  ( Symmetric  Multithreading  is 
the  technical  name  for  the  hyper-threading  technology  described  in 
Chapter  2.)  The  scheduler  performs  a quantum-end  migration  of  the 
current  thread,  so  another  must  be  chosen. 

■ A wait  operation  has  finished,  and  there  were  pending  scheduling 
operations  in  the  wait  status  register  (in  other  words,  the  priority  and/or 
affinity  bits  were  set). 

In  these  scenarios,  the  behavior  of  the  scheduler  is  as  follows: 

■ The  scheduler  calls  KiSelectReadyThreadEx  to  search  for  the  next 
ready  thread  that  the  processor  should  run  and  check  whether  one  was 
found. 

■ If  a ready  thread  was  not  found,  the  idle  scheduler  is  enabled,  and  the  idle 
thread  is  selected  for  execution.  If  a ready  thread  was  found,  it  is  put  in  the 
ready  state  in  the  local  or  shared  ready  queue,  as  appropriate. 

The  KiSelectNextThread  operation  is  performed  only  when  the  logical 
processor  needs  to  pick — but  not  yet  run — the  next  schedulable  thread  (which  is 
why  the  thread  will  enter  the  Ready  state).  Other  times,  however,  the  logical 
processor  is  interested  in  immediately  running  the  next  ready  thread  or 
performing  another  action  if  one  is  not  available  (instead  of  going  idle),  such  as 
when  the  following  occurs: 

■ A priority  change  causes  the  current  standby  or  running  thread  to  no  longer 
be  the  highest-priority  ready  thread  on  its  selected  logical  processor, 


meaning  that  a higher  priority  ready  thread  must  now  run. 

■ The  thread  has  explicitly  yielded  with  YieldProcessoror 
NtYieldExecution  and  another  thread  might  be  ready  for  execution. 

■ The  quantum  of  the  current  thread  has  expired,  and  other  threads  at  the 
same  priority  level  need  their  chance  to  run  as  well. 

■ A thread  has  lost  its  priority  boost,  causing  a similar  priority  change  to  the 
scenario  just  described. 

■ The  idle  scheduler  is  running  and  needs  to  check  whether  a ready  thread 
has  not  appeared  in  the  interval  between  when  the  idle  scheduling  was 
requested  and  the  idle  scheduler  ran. 

A simple  way  to  remember  the  difference  between  which  routine  runs  is  to 
check  whether  the  logical  processor  must  run  a different  thread  (in  which  case 
KiSelectNextThread  is  called)  or  if  it  should  if  possible  run  a different 
thread  (in  which  case  KiSelectReadyThreadEx  is  called).  In  either  case, 
because  each  processor  belongs  to  a shared  ready  queue  (pointed  to  by  the 
KPRCB),  KiSelectReady  - ThreadEx  can  simply  check  the  current  logical 
processor’s  (LP’s)  queues,  removing  the  first  highest-priority  thread  that  it  finds 
unless  this  priority  is  lower  than  the  one  of  the  currently  running  thread 
(depending  on  whether  the  current  thread  is  still  allowed  to  run,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  in  the  KiSelectNextThread  scenario).  If  there  is  no  higher- 
priority  thread  (or  no  threads  are  ready  at  all),  no  thread  is  returned. 

Idle  scheduler 

Whenever  the  idle  thread  runs,  it  checks  whether  idle  scheduling  has  been 
enabled.  If  so,  the  idle  thread  begins  scanning  other  processors’  ready  queues  for 
threads  it  can  run  by  calling  KiSearchForNewThread.  The  run-time  costs 
associated  with  this  operation  are  not  charged  as  idle  thread  time,  but  are  instead 
charged  as  interrupt  and  DPC  time  (charged  to  the  processor),  so  idle  scheduling 
time  is  considered  system  time.  The  KiSearchForNewThread  algorithm, 
which  is  based  on  the  functions  described  earlier  in  this  section,  is  explained 
shortly. 

Multiprocessor  systems 

On  a uniprocessor  system,  scheduling  is  relatively  simple:  The  highest-priority 
thread  that  wants  to  run  is  always  running.  On  a multiprocessor  system,  it  is 
more  complex.  This  is  because  Windows  attempts  to  schedule  threads  on  the 
most  optimal  processor  for  the  thread,  taking  into  account  the  thread’s  preferred 


and  previous  processors  as  well  as  the  configuration  of  the  multiprocessor 
system.  Therefore,  although  Windows  attempts  to  schedule  the  highest-priority 
runnable  threads  on  all  available  CPUs,  it  guarantees  only  to  be  mnning  one  of 
the  highest-priority  threads  somewhere.  With  shared  ready  queues  (for  threads 
with  no  affinity  restrictions),  the  guarantee  is  stronger.  Each  shared  group  of 
processors  is  running  at  least  one  of  the  highest-priority  threads. 

Before  we  describe  the  specific  algorithms  used  to  choose  which  threads  run 
where  and  when,  let’s  examine  the  additional  information  Windows  maintains  to 
track  thread  and  processor  state  on  multiprocessor  systems  and  the  three 
different  types  of  multiprocessor  systems  supported  by  Windows  (SMT, 
multicore,  and  NUMA). 

Package  sets  and  SMT  sets 

Windows  uses  five  fields  in  the  KPRCB  to  determine  correct  scheduling 
decisions  when  dealing  with  logical  processor  topologies.  The  first  field, 
CoresPerPhysicalProcessor,  determines  whether  this  logical  processor 
is  part  of  a multicore  package.  It’s  computed  from  the  CPUID  returned  by  the 
processor  and  rounded  to  a power  of  2.  The  second  field, 

LogicalProcessorsPerCore,  determines  whether  the  logical  processor  is 
part  of  an  SMT  set,  such  as  on  an  Intel  processor  with  hyper-threading  enabled, 
and  is  also  queried  through  CPUID  and  rounded.  Multiplying  these  two  numbers 
yields  the  number  of  logical  processors  per  package,  or  an  actual  physical 
processor  that  fits  into  a socket.  With  these  numbers,  each  PRCB  can  then 
populate  its  PackageProcessorSet  value.  This  is  the  affinity  mask 
describing  which  other  logical  processors  within  this  group  (because  packages 
are  constrained  to  a group)  belong  to  the  same  physical  processor.  Similarly,  the 
CoreProcessorSet  value  connects  other  logical  processors  to  the  same 
core,  also  called  an  SMT  set.  Finally,  the  Group  SetMember  value  defines 
which  bitmask  within  the  current  processor  group  identifies  this  very  logical 
processor.  For  example,  the  logical  processor  3 normally  has  a 
GroupSetMember  value  of  8 (which  equals  2 to  the  third  power). 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  logical  processor  information 

You  can  examine  the  information  Windows  maintains  for  SMT  processors 
using  the  ! smt  command  in  the  kernel  debugger.  The  following  output  is 
from  a quad-core  Intel  Core  i7  system  with  SMT  (eight  logical  processors): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  ! smt 
SMT  Summary: 


KeActiveProcessors : 

'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k--------  - _____________ 

(OOOOOOOOOOOOOOff ) 

IdleSummary : 

— 'k'k'k'jc—  — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


(000000000000009e) 

No  PRCB  SMT 


Set 

Id 

0 f f fff 803d7546180 

- (0000000000000003) 

1 f f f fba01cb31al80 

- (0000000000000003) 

2 f f ffba01cb3ddl80 

- (000000000000000c) 

3 f f ffba01cbl22180 

- (000000000000000c) 

4 f f ffba01cb266180 

- (0000000000000030) 

5 f f f fba01cabd6180 

- (0000000000000030) 

6 f f f fba01cb491180 

- (00000000000000C0) 

7 f f f fba01cb5d4180 

- (OOOOOOOOOOOOOOcO) 


* * 

0x00000000 
** 

0x00000001 
- - * * 

0x00000002 
-.** 

0x00000003 
* * 

0x00000004 
* * 

0x00000005 
* * . . 

0x00000006 
* * . . 

0x00000007 


Maximum  cores  per  physical  processor:  8 

Maximum  logical  processors  per  core:  2 


API1 


NUMA  systems 

Another  type  of  multiprocessor  system  supported  by  Windows  is  one  with  a non- 
uniform  memory  architecture  (NUMA).  In  a NUMA  system,  processors  are 


grouped  together  in  smaller  units  called  nodes.  Each  node  has  its  own  processors 
and  memory  and  is  connected  to  the  larger  system  through  a cache-coherent 
interconnect  bus.  These  systems  are  called  non-uniform  because  each  node  has 
its  own  local  high-speed  memory.  Although  any  processor  in  any  node  can 
access  all  of  memory,  node-local  memory  is  much  faster  to  access. 

The  kernel  maintains  information  about  each  node  in  a NUMA  system  in  a 
data  structure  called  KNODE.  The  kernel  variable  KeNodeBlock  is  an  array  of 
pointers  to  the  KNODE  structures  for  each  node.  You  can  reveal  the  format  of  the 
KNODE  structure  using  the  dt  command  in  the  kernel  debugger,  as  shown  here: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dt  nt!_KNODE 

+0x000  IdleNonParkedCpuSet 


+0x008 

+0x010 

+0x040 

+0x048 

+0x050 

+0x058 

+0x05c 

+0x080 

+0x088 

+0x088 

+0x092 

+0x094 

+0x096 

+0x097 

+0x098 

+0x0a0 

+0x0a4 

+0x0a8 


IdleSmtSet 
IdleCpuSet 
DeepIdleSet 
IdleConstrainedSet 
NonParkedSet 
ParkLock 
Seed 

Sibl ingMask 
Affinity 
Af f ini tyFill 
NodeNumber 
PrimaryNodeNumber 
Stride 
SpareO 

SharedReadyQueueLeaders  : Uint8B 


Uint8B 
Uint8B 
Uint8B 
Uint8B 
: Uint8B 
Uint8B 
Int4B 
Uint4B 
Uint4B 

_GROUP_AFFINITY 
[10]  UChar 
Uint2B 
Uint2B 
UChar 
UChar 


Proximi tyld 
Lowest 
Highest 
+0x0ac  MaximumProcessors 
+0x0ad  Flags 
+0x0ae  SparelO 
+0x0b0  HeteroSets 


Uint4B 
Uint4B 
Uint4B 
UChar 
_f  lags 
UChar 
[5] 


KHETERO  PROCESSOR  SET 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  NUMA  information 

You  can  examine  the  information  Windows  maintains  for  each  node  in  a 
NUMA  system  using  the  ! numa  command  in  the  kernel  debugger.  To 
experiment  with  NUMA  systems  even  when  such  hardware  is  not  available, 
it’s  possible  to  configure  a Hyper-V  virtual  machine  to  include  more  than 
one  NUMA  node  that  the  guest  VM  will  use.  To  configure  a Hyper-V  VM 
to  use  NUMA,  do  the  following.  (You  will  need  a host  machine  with  more 
than  four  logical  processors.) 

1.  Click  Start,  type  hyper,  and  click  the  Hyper-V  Manager  option. 

2.  Make  sure  the  VM  is  powered  off.  Otherwise  the  following  changes 
cannot  be  made. 

3.  Right-click  the  VM  in  Hyper-V  Manager  and  select  Settings  to  open 
the  VM’s  settings. 

4.  Click  the  Memory  node  and  make  sure  Dynamic  Memory  is 
unchecked. 

5.  Click  the  Processor  node  and  enter  4 in  the  Number  of  Virtual 
Processors  box: 


Win10x86VM 

V 

ft  Hardware 

A 

J*  Add  Hardware 
Q BIOS 


Boot  from  CD 

M Memory 

2048  MB 


n ■ Processor 

4 Virtual  processors 


E B6  IDE  Controller  0 
El  — Hard  Drive 

Win  10x86  VM.vhdx 


◄ ► o 


□ Processor 


You  can  modify  the  number  of  virtual  processors  based  on  the  m 
the  physical  computer.  You  can  also  modify  other  resource  contr 


Number  of  virtual  processors: 


Resource  control 

You  can  use  resource  controls  to  balance  resources  among  vir 


Virtual  machine  reserve  (percentage): 


Percent  of  total  svstem  resources: 


0 


6.  Expand  the  Processor  node  and  select  the  NUMA  sub-node. 

7.  Enter  2 in  the  Maximum  Number  of  Processors  and  Maximum 
NUMA  Nodes  Allowed  on  a Socket  boxes: 


H Memory 

dUdSMd 

= Q Pro:c:30f 

•1  Virtucl  Dtocc:33f3 

□ Ccirpalbllty 

□ NUMA 

H ■ :de  controler  o 
S ^ Hard  Drive 

WirlO:<S6VM,vhdK 

H H :de  controler  i 
DVD  Drve 

MSITWin  10x36  .ISO 

£1  SCSI  Controler 
± Oji  Network  Adapter 


Proreasors: 4 
NUMA  nodes:  2 
Suikeb;  l 


NJMA  topolocy 

Select  the  naxinurn  -umber  of  otocessots  an  j rremo'v  allowed  on  a snole  vrua 
nor-umfo  m nomory  ercHtertu  e IMJMA)  node. 

Maximun  number  of  torccessors: 

Maiiinui  i ainjuril  uf me  rui  v (MB): 

Select  the  naxinurn  lunber  of  nodes  allowed  cn  a single  secret 
Maximum  NJM4  rodes  allowed  on  a sodee::  2 Z- 


2 : 
30878  : 


8.  Click  OK  to  save  the  settings. 


9.  Power  up  the  VM. 

10.  Use  a kernel  debugger  to  issue  the  ! numa  command.  Here’s  an 
example  of  output  for  the  previously  configured  VM: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 


2 : kd>  ! numa 
NUMA  Summary: 


Number  of  NUMA  nodes  : 2 
Number  of  Processors  : 4 
unable  to  get  nt ! MmAvailablePages 

MmAvailablePages  : 0x00000000 

KeActiveProcessors  : 

**** (OOOOOOOf ) 


NODE  0 ( FFFFFFFF82  0 5 10C0 ) 
Group  : 0 

Assignment  Adjustable) 
ProcessorMask 


---  (00000003) 

Proximi tyld 
Capacity 
Seed 

IdleCpuSet 

IdleSmtSet 


(Assigned, 


0 

2 

0x00000001 

00000003 

00000003 

00000003 


NonParkedSet 
Unable  to  get  MiNodelnf ormation 


Committed, 


NODE  1 ( FFFFFFFF87 19E0C0 ) : 


Group  : 0 (Assigned, 

Assignment  Adjustable) 

ProcessorMask  : --** 


---  (0000000c) 

Proximi tyld 
Capacity 
Seed 

IdleCpuSet 

IdleSmtSet 

NonParkedSet 


1 

2 

0x00000003 

00000008 

00000008 

0000000c 


Unable  to  get  MiNodelnf ormation 


Committed, 


Applications  that  want  to  gain  the  most  performance  out  of  NUMA  systems 
can  set  the  affinity  mask  to  restrict  a process  to  the  processors  in  a specific  node, 
although  Windows  already  restricts  nearly  all  threads  to  a single  NUMA  node 
due  to  its  NUMA-aware  scheduling  algorithms. 

How  the  scheduling  algorithms  account  for  NUMA  systems  is  covered  later  in 
this  chapter  in  the  section  “Processor  selection.”  (The  optimizations  in  the 
memory  manager  to  take  advantage  of  node-local  memory  are  covered  in 
Chapter  5.1 

Processor  group  assignment 

While  querying  the  topology  of  the  system  to  build  the  various  relationships 
between  logical  processors,  SMT  sets,  multicore  packages,  and  physical  sockets, 
Windows  assigns  processors  to  an  appropriate  group  that  will  describe  their 
affinity  (through  the  extended  affinity  mask  seen  earlier).  This  work  is  done  by 
the  KePerf  ormGroupConf  iguration  routine,  which  is  called  during 
initialization  before  any  other  phase  1 work  is  done.  The  steps  of  this  process  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  function  queries  all  detected  nodes  (KeNumberNodes)  and 
computes  the  capacity  of  each  node — that  is,  how  many  logical  processors 
can  be  part  of  the  node.  This  value  is  stored  in  MaximumProcessors  in 
the  KeNodeBlock  array,  which  identifies  all  NUMA  nodes  on  the 
system.  If  the  system  supports  NUMA  proximity  IDs,  the  proximity  ID  is 
queried  for  each  node  and  saved  in  the  node  block. 


2.  The  NUMA  distance  array  is  allocated  (KeNodeDi stance)  and  the 
distance  between  each  NUMA  node  is  computed. 

The  next  series  of  steps  deal  with  specific  user-configuration  options  that 
override  default  NUMA  assignments.  For  example,  consider  a system  with 
Hyper-V  installed  and  with  the  hypervisor  configured  to  auto-start.  If  the 
CPU  does  not  support  the  extended  hypervisor  interface,  then  only  one 
processor  group  will  be  enabled,  and  all  NUMA  nodes  (that  can  fit)  will  be 
associated  with  group  0.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  Hyper-V  cannot  take 
advantage  of  machines  with  more  than  64  processors. 

3.  The  function  checks  whether  any  static  group  assignment  data  was  passed 
by  the  loader  (and  thus  configured  by  the  user).  This  data  specifies  the 
proximity  information  and  group  assignment  for  each  NUMA  node. 


Note 


Users  dealing  with  large  NUMA  servers  who  might  need  custom  control 
of  proximity  information  and  group  assignments  for  testing  or  validation 
purposes  can  enter  this  data  through  the  Group  Assignment  and 
Node  Distance  registry  values.  These  are  found  in  the 
HKLM\ SYSTEM\CurrentControl Set \Control\NUMA  registry 
key.  The  exact  format  of  this  data  includes  a count  followed  by  an  array  of 
proximity  IDs  and  group  assignments,  which  are  all  32-bit  values. 


4.  Before  treating  this  data  as  valid,  the  kernel  queries  the  proximity  ID  to 
match  the  node  number  and  then  associates  group  numbers  as  requested.  It 
then  makes  sure  that  NUMA  node  0 is  associated  with  group  0,  and  that 
the  capacity  for  all  NUMA  nodes  is  consistent  with  the  group  size.  Finally, 
the  function  checks  how  many  groups  still  have  remaining  capacity. 


MM 


Note 


NUMA  node  0 is  always  assigned  to  group  0,  no  matter  what. 

I : 


=1 


5.  The  kernel  dynamically  attempts  to  assign  NUMA  nodes  to  groups  while 
respecting  any  statically  configured  nodes  if  passed  in  as  just  described. 
Normally,  the  kernel  tries  to  minimize  the  number  of  groups  created, 
combining  as  many  NUMA  nodes  as  possible  per  group.  However,  if  this 


behavior  is  not  desired,  it  can  be  configured  differently  with  the 
/MAXGROUP  loader  parameter,  configured  through  the  maxgroup  BCD 
option.  Turning  this  value  on  overrides  the  default  behavior  and  causes  the 
algorithm  to  spread  as  many  NUMA  nodes  as  possible  into  as  many  groups 
as  possible,  while  respecting  that  the  currently  implemented  group  limit  is 
20.  If  there  is  only  one  node,  or  if  all  nodes  can  fit  into  a single  group  (and 
maxgroup  is  off),  the  system  performs  the  default  setting  of  assigning  all 
nodes  to  group  0. 

6.  If  there  is  more  than  one  node,  Windows  checks  the  static  NUMA  node 
distances  (if  any).  It  then  sorts  all  the  nodes  by  their  capacity  so  that  the 
largest  nodes  come  first.  In  the  group-minimization  mode,  the  kernel 
figures  out  the  maximum  processors  there  can  be  by  adding  up  all  the 
capacities.  By  dividing  that  by  the  number  of  processors  per  group,  the 
kernel  assumes  there  will  be  this  many  total  groups  on  the  machine 
(limited  to  a maximum  of  20).  In  group-maximization  mode,  the  initial 
estimate  is  that  there  will  be  as  many  groups  as  nodes  (limited  again  to  20). 

7.  The  kernel  begins  the  final  assignment  process.  All  fixed  assignments 
from  earlier  are  now  committed  and  groups  are  created  for  those 
assignments. 

8 All  the  NUMA  nodes  are  reshuffled  to  minimize  the  distance  between  the 
different  nodes  within  a group.  In  other  words,  closer  nodes  are  put  in  the 
same  group  and  sorted  by  distance. 

9.  The  same  process  is  performed  for  any  dynamically  configured  node  to 
group  assignments. 

10.  Any  remaining  empty  nodes  are  assigned  to  group  0. 

Logical  processors  per  group 

Generally,  Windows  assigns  64  processors  per  group.  But  you  can  also 
customize  this  configuration  by  using  different  load  options  such  as  the 
/ GROUPS  I ZE  option,  which  is  configured  through  the  groups  ize  BCD 
element.  By  specifying  a number  that  is  a power  of  2,  you  can  force  groups  to 
contain  fewer  processors  than  normal  for  purposes  such  as  testing  group 
awareness  in  the  system.  For  example,  a system  with  eight  logical  processors  can 
be  made  to  appear  to  have  one,  two,  or  four  groups.  To  force  the  issue,  the 
/FORCEGROUPAWARE  option  (BCD  element  groupaware)  causes  the  kernel 
to  avoid  group  0 whenever  possible,  assigning  the  highest  group  number 
available  in  actions  such  as  thread  and  DPC  affinity  selection  and  process  group 


assignment.  You  should  avoid  setting  a group  size  of  1 because  this  will  force 
almost  all  applications  on  the  system  to  behave  as  if  they’re  running  on  a 
uniprocessor  machine.  This  is  because  the  kernel  sets  the  affinity  mask  of  a 
given  process  to  span  only  one  group  until  the  application  requests  otherwise 
(which  most  applications  will  not  do). 

In  the  edge  case  where  the  number  of  logical  processors  in  a package  cannot 
fit  into  a single  group,  Windows  adjusts  these  numbers  so  that  a package  can  fit 
into  a single  group.  It  does  so  by  shrinking  the 

CoresPerPhysicalProcessor  number  and,  if  the  SMT  cannot  fit,  the 
LogicalProcessorsPerCore  number.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  if  the 
system  actually  contains  multiple  NUMA  nodes  within  a single  package 
(uncommon,  but  possible).  In  these  multi-chip  modules  (MCMs),  two  sets  of 
cores  as  well  as  two  memory  controllers  are  on  the  same  die/package.  If  the 
ACPI  Static  Resource  Affinity  Table  (SRAT)  defines  the  MCM  as  having  two 
NUMA  nodes,  Windows  might  associate  the  two  nodes  with  two  different 
groups  (depending  on  group-configuration  algorithms).  In  this  scenario,  the 
MCM  package  would  span  more  than  one  group. 

Other  than  causing  significant  driver  and  application  compatibility  problems 
— which  they  are  designed  to  identify  and  root  out,  when  used  by  developers — 
these  options  have  an  even  greater  impact  on  the  machine:  They  force  NUMA 
behaviors  even  on  a non-NUM A machine.  This  is  because  Windows  will  never 
allow  a NUMA  node  to  span  multiple  groups,  as  was  shown  in  the  assignment 
algorithms.  So,  if  the  kernel  is  creating  artificially  small  groups,  those  two 
groups  must  each  have  their  own  NUMA  node.  For  example,  on  a quad-core 
processor  with  a group  size  of  2,  this  will  create  two  groups,  and  thus  two 
NUMA  nodes,  which  will  be  subnodes  of  the  main  node.  This  will  affect 
scheduling  and  memory-management  policies  in  the  same  way  a true  NUMA 
system  would,  which  can  be  useful  for  testing. 

Logical  processor  state 

In  addition  to  the  shared  and  local  ready  queues  and  summaries,  Windows 
maintains  two  bitmasks  that  track  the  state  of  the  processors  on  the  system. 
(How  these  bitmasks  are  used  is  explained  in  the  upcoming  “Processor 
selection”  section.)  Following  are  the  bitmasks  that  Windows  maintains: 

■ KeActiveProcessors  This  is  the  active  processor  mask,  which  has  a 
bit  set  for  each  usable  processor  on  the  system.  These  might  be  fewer  than 
the  number  of  actual  processors  if  the  licensing  limits  of  the  version  of 
Windows  running  supports  fewer  than  the  number  of  available  physical 


processors.  Use  the  KeRegisteredProcessors  variable  to  see  how 
many  processors  are  actually  licensed  on  the  machine.  In  this  instance, 
processors  refers  to  physical  packages. 

■ KeMaximumProcessors  This  is  the  maximum  number  of  logical 
processors  (including  all  future  possible  dynamic  processor  additions) 
bounded  within  the  licensing  limit.  It  also  reveals  any  platform  limitations 
that  are  queried  by  calling  the  HAL  and  checking  with  the  ACPI  SRAT 
table,  if  any. 

Part  of  the  node’s  data  (KNODE)  is  the  set  of  idle  CPUs  in  this  node  (the 
IdleCpuSet  member),  idle  CPUs  that  are  not  parked 
(IdleNonParkedCpuSet),  and  idle  SMT  sets  (IdleSmtSet). 

Scheduler  scalability 

On  a multiprocessor  system,  one  processor  might  need  to  modify  another 
processor’s  per-CPU  scheduling  data  structures — for  example,  inserting  a thread 
that  would  like  to  run  on  a certain  processor.  For  this  reason,  you  synchronize 
these  structures  by  using  a per-PRCB  queued  spinlock,  which  is  held  at 
DISPATCH_LEVEL.  Thus,  thread  selection  can  occur  while  locking  only  an 
individual  processor’s  PRCB.  If  needed,  one  more  processor’s  PRCB  can  also  be 
locked,  such  as  in  scenarios  of  thread  stealing  (described  later).  Thread  context 
switching  is  also  synchronized  by  using  a finer-grained  per-thread  spinlock. 

There  is  also  a per-CPU  list  of  threads  in  the  deferred  ready  state 
(Def  erredReadyLis  tHead).  These  represent  threads  that  are  ready  to  run 
but  have  not  yet  been  readied  for  execution;  the  actual  ready  operation  has  been 
deferred  to  a more  appropriate  time.  Because  each  processor  manipulates  only  its 
own  per-processor  deferred  ready  list,  this  list  is  not  synchronized  by  the  PRCB 
spinlock.  The  deferred  ready  thread  list  is  processed  by 
KiProcessDef  erredReadyLis t after  a function  has  already  done 
modifications  to  process  or  thread  affinity,  priority  (including  due  to  priority 
boosting),  or  quantum  values. 

This  function  calls  KiDef  erredReadyThread  for  each  thread  on  the  list, 
which  performs  the  algorithm  shown  later  in  this  chapter  in  the  “Processor 
selection”  section.  This  could  cause  the  thread  to  run  immediately;  to  be  put  on 
the  ready  list  of  the  processor;  or,  if  the  processor  is  unavailable,  to  be 
potentially  put  on  a different  processor’s  deferred  ready  list,  in  a standby  state  or 
immediately  executed.  This  property  is  used  by  the  core  parking  engine  when 
parking  a core:  All  threads  are  put  into  the  deferred  ready  list,  and  it  is  then 


processed.  Because  KiDef  erredReadyThread  skips  parked  cores  ( as  will 
be  shown),  it  causes  all  of  this  processor’s  threads  to  wind  up  on  other 
processors. 

Affinity 

Each  thread  has  an  affinity  mask  that  specifies  the  processors  on  which  the 
thread  is  allowed  to  run.  The  thread  affinity  mask  is  inherited  from  the  process 
affinity  mask.  By  default,  all  processes  (and  therefore  all  threads)  begin  with  an 
affinity  mask  that  is  equal  to  the  set  of  all  active  processors  on  their  assigned 
group.  In  other  words,  the  system  is  free  to  schedule  all  threads  on  any  available 
processor  within  the  group  associated  with  the  process.  However,  to  optimize 
throughput,  partition  workloads  to  a specific  set  of  processors,  or  both, 
applications  can  choose  to  change  the  affinity  mask  for  a thread.  This  can  be 
done  at  several  levels: 

■ By  calling  the  SetThreadAf  f inityMask  function  to  set  the  affinity 
for  an  individual  thread. 

■ By  calling  the  SetProcessAf  f inityMask  function  to  set  the  affinity 
for  all  the  threads  in  a process. 

■ Task  Manager  and  Process  Explorer  provide  a GUI  to  this  function.  To 
access  it,  right-click  a process  and  choose  Set  Affinity.  In  addition,  the 
Psexec  tool  (from  Sysinternals)  provides  a command-line  interface  to  this 
function.  (See  the  -a  switch  in  its  help  output.) 

■ By  making  a process  a member  of  a job  that  has  a job-wide  affinity  mask 
set  using  the  Setlnf  ormationJobObj  ect  function  (described  in 
Chapter  3). 

■ By  specifying  an  affinity  mask  in  the  image  header  when  compiling  the 
application. 


For  a detailed  specification  of  the  Windows  images  format,  search  for 
Portable  Executable  and  Common  Object  File  Format  Specification  on 
http://msdn.microsoft.com. 


An  image  can  also  have  the  uniprocessor  flag  set  at  link  time.  If  this  flag 
is  set,  the  system  chooses  a single  processor  at  process-creation  time 


(MmRotatingProcessorNumber)  and  assigns  that  as  the  process  affinity 
mask,  starting  with  the  first  processor  and  then  going  round-robin  across  all  the 
processors  within  the  group.  For  example,  on  a dual-processor  system,  the  first 
time  an  image  marked  with  the  uniprocessor  flag  is  launched,  it  is  assigned 
to  CPU  0;  the  second  time,  CPU  1;  the  third  time,  CPU  0;  the  fourth  time,  CPU 
1;  and  so  on.  This  flag  can  be  useful  as  a temporary  workaround  for  programs 
that  have  multithreaded  synchronization  bugs  that  surface  on  multiprocessor 
systems  due  to  race  conditions  but  not  on  uniprocessor  systems.  If  an  image 
exhibits  such  symptoms  and  is  unsigned,  you  can  add  the  flag  manually  editing 
the  image  header  with  a Portable  Executable  (PE)  image-editing  tool.  A better 
solution,  also  compatible  with  signed  executables,  is  to  use  the  Microsoft 
Application  Compatibility  Toolkit  and  add  a shim  to  force  the  compatibility 
database  to  mark  the  image  as  uniprocessor-only  at  launch  time. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  and  changing  process  affinity 

In  this  experiment,  you  will  modify  the  affinity  settings  for  a process  and 
see  that  process  affinity  is  inherited  by  new  processes: 

1.  Run  the  command  prompt  (Cmd.exe). 

2.  Run  Task  Manager  or  Process  Explorer  and  find  the  Cmd.exe 
process  in  the  process  list. 

3.  Right-click  the  process  and  select  Set  Affinity.  A list  of  processors 
should  be  displayed.  For  example,  on  a system  with  eight  logical 
processes,  you  will  see  this: 


4.  Select  a subset  of  the  available  processors  on  the  system  and  click 
OK.  The  process’s  threads  are  now  restricted  to  run  on  the  processors 
you  just  selected. 

5.  At  the  command  prompt,  type  Notepad  to  run  Notepad.exe. 

6.  Go  back  to  Task  Manager  or  Process  Explorer  and  find  the  new 
Notepad  process. 

7.  Right-click  the  process  and  choose  Affinity.  You  should  see  the 
same  list  of  processors  you  chose  for  the  command-prompt  process. 
This  is  because  processes  inherit  their  affinity  settings  from  their 
parent. 


Windows  won’t  move  a running  thread  that  could  run  on  a different  processor 
from  one  CPU  to  a second  processor  to  permit  a thread  with  an  affinity  for  the 
first  processor  to  run  on  the  first  processor.  For  example,  consider  this  scenario: 
CPU  0 is  running  a priority  8 thread  that  can  run  on  any  processor,  and  CPU  1 is 
running  a priority  4 thread  that  can  run  on  any  processor.  A priority  6 thread  that 
can  run  on  only  CPU  0 becomes  ready.  What  happens?  Windows  won’t  move 
the  priority  8 thread  from  CPU  0 to  CPU  1 (preempting  the  priority  4 thread)  so 
that  the  priority  6 thread  can  run;  the  priority  6 thread  must  stay  in  the  ready 
state.  Therefore,  changing  the  affinity  mask  for  a process  or  thread  can  result  in 
threads  getting  less  CPU  time  than  they  normally  would  because  Windows  is 
restricted  from  running  the  thread  on  certain  processors.  Therefore,  setting 
affinity  should  be  done  with  extreme  care.  In  most  cases,  it  is  optimal  to  let 
Windows  decide  which  threads  run  where. 

Extended  affinity  mask 

To  support  more  than  64  processors,  which  is  the  limit  enforced  by  the  original 
affinity  mask  structure  (composed  of  64  bits  on  a 64-bit  system),  Windows  uses 
an  extended  affinity  mask,  KAFFINITY_EX.  This  is  an  array  of  affinity  masks, 
one  for  each  supported  processor  group  (currently  defined  at  20).  When  the 
scheduler  needs  to  refer  to  a processor  in  the  extended  affinity  masks,  it  first  de- 
references the  correct  bitmask  by  using  its  group  number  and  then  accesses  the 
resulting  affinity  directly.  In  the  kernel  API,  extended  affinity  masks  are  not 
exposed;  instead,  the  caller  of  the  API  inputs  the  group  number  as  a parameter 
and  receives  the  legacy  affinity  mask  for  that  group.  In  the  Windows  API,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  information  about  a single  group  can  usually  be  queried,  which 
is  the  group  of  the  currently  running  thread  (which  is  fixed). 


The  extended  affinity  mask  and  its  underlying  functionality  are  also  how  a 
process  can  escape  the  boundaries  of  its  original  assigned  processor  group.  By 
using  the  extended  affinity  APIs,  threads  in  a process  can  choose  affinity  masks 
on  other  processor  groups.  For  example,  if  a process  has  four  threads  and  the 
machine  has  256  processors,  thread  1 can  run  on  processor  4,  thread  2 can  run  on 
processor  68,  thread  3 on  processor  132,  and  thread  4 on  processor  196,  if  each 
thread  set  an  affinity  mask  of  0x10  (Ob  10000  in  binary)  on  groups  0,  1,  2,  and  3. 
Alternatively,  the  threads  can  each  set  an  affinity  of  all  1 bits  (OxFFFF...)  for 
their  given  group,  and  the  process  then  can  execute  its  threads  on  any  available 
processor  on  the  system  (with  the  limitation  that  each  thread  is  restricted  to 
running  within  its  own  group  only). 

You  can  take  advantage  of  extended  affinity  at  creation  time  by  specifying  a 
group  number  in  the  thread  attribute  list 

(PROC_THREAD_ATTRIBUTE_GROUP_AFFINITY)  when  creating  a new 
thread  or  by  calling  SetThreadGroupAf  f ini  ty  on  an  existing  thread. 

System  affinity  mask 

Windows  drivers  usually  execute  in  the  context  of  the  calling  thread  or  an 
arbitrary  thread  (that  is,  not  in  the  safe  confines  of  the  System  process). 
Therefore,  currently  running  driver  code  might  be  subject  to  affinity  rules  set  by 
the  application  developer.  These  are  not  currently  relevant  to  the  driver  code  and 
might  even  prevent  correct  processing  of  interrupts  and  other  queued  work. 
Driver  developers  therefore  have  a mechanism  to  temporarily  bypass  user  thread 
affinity  settings,  by  using  the 

KeSetSystemAf f inityThread (Ex) /KeSetSys temGroupAf f ini ty' 
and  KeRevertToUser - 

Aff inityThread (Ex) /KeRevertToUserGroupAff inityThread 

APIs. 

Ideal  and  last  processor 

Each  thread  has  three  CPU  numbers  stored  in  the  kernel  thread  control  block: 

■ Ideal  processor  This  is  the  preferred  processor  that  this  thread  should  run 
on. 

■ Last  processor  This  is  the  processor  the  thread  last  ran  on. 

■ Next  processor  This  is  the  processor  that  the  thread  will  be  or  is  already 
running  on. 

The  ideal  processor  for  a thread  is  chosen  when  a thread  is  created  using  a 


seed  in  the  process  control  block.  The  seed  is  incremented  each  time  a thread  is 
created  so  that  the  ideal  processor  for  each  new  thread  in  the  process  rotates 
through  the  available  processors  on  the  system.  For  example,  the  first  thread  in 
the  first  process  on  the  system  is  assigned  an  ideal  processor  of  0 and  the  second 
thread  in  that  process  is  assigned  an  ideal  processor  of  1.  However,  the  next 
process  in  the  system  has  its  first  thread’s  ideal  processor  set  to  1,  the  second  to 

2,  and  so  on.  In  that  way,  the  threads  within  each  process  are  spread  across  the 
processors.  On  SMT  systems  (hyper-threading),  the  next  ideal  processor  is 
selected  from  the  next  SMT  set.  For  example,  on  a quad-core,  hyper-threaded 
system,  ideal  processors  for  threads  in  a certain  process  could  be  0,  2,  4,  6,  0,  ...; 

3,  5,  7,  1,  3,  ...;  etc.  In  this  way,  the  threads  are  spread  evenly  across  the  physical 
processors. 

Note  that  this  assumes  the  threads  within  a process  are  doing  an  equal  amount 
of  work.  This  is  typically  not  the  case  in  a multithreaded  process,  which 
normally  has  one  or  more  housekeeping  threads  and  numerous  worker  threads. 
Therefore,  a multithreaded  application  that  wants  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
platform  might  find  it  advantageous  to  specify  the  ideal  processor  numbers  for 
its  threads  by  using  the  SetThreadldealProcessor  function.  To  take 
advantage  of  processor  groups,  developers  should  call 

SetThreadldealProcessorEx  instead,  which  allows  selection  of  a group 
number  for  the  affinity. 

In  64-bit  Windows,  the  Stride  field  in  the  KNODE  is  used  to  balance  the 
assignment  of  newly  created  threads  within  a process.  The  stride  is  a scalar 
number  that  represents  the  number  of  affinity  bits  within  a given  NUMA  node 
that  must  be  skipped  to  attain  a new  independent  logical  processor  slice,  where 
independent  means  on  another  core  (if  dealing  with  an  SMT  system)  or  another 
package  (if  dealing  with  a non-SMT  but  multicore  system).  Because  32-bit 
Windows  doesn’t  support  large  processor-configuration  systems,  it  doesn’t  use  a 
stride.  It  simply  selects  the  next  processor  number,  trying  to  avoid  sharing  the 
same  SMT  set  if  possible. 

Ideal  node 

On  NUMA  systems,  when  a process  is  created,  an  ideal  node  for  the  process  is 
selected.  The  first  process  is  assigned  to  node  0,  the  second  process  to  node  1, 
and  so  on.  Then  the  ideal  processors  for  the  threads  in  the  process  are  chosen 
from  the  process’s  ideal  node.  The  ideal  processor  for  the  first  thread  in  a 
process  is  assigned  to  the  first  processor  in  the  node.  As  additional  threads  are 
created  in  processes  with  the  same  ideal  node,  the  next  processor  is  used  for  the 


next  thread’s  ideal  processor,  and  so  on. 

CPU  sets 

You’ve  seen  how  affinity  (sometimes  referred  to  as  hard  affinity ) can  limit 
threads  to  certain  processors,  which  is  always  honored  by  the  scheduler.  The 
ideal  processor  mechanism  tries  to  run  threads  on  their  ideal  processors 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  soft  affinity),  generally  expecting  to  have  the  thread’s 
state  be  part  of  the  processor’s  cache.  The  ideal  processor  may  or  may  not  be 
used,  and  it  does  not  prevent  the  thread  from  being  scheduled  on  other 
processors.  Both  these  mechanisms  don’t  work  on  system-related  activity,  such 
as  system  threads  activity.  Also,  there  is  no  easy  way  to  set  hard  affinity  to  all 
processes  on  a system  in  one  stroke.  Even  walking  the  process  would  not  work. 
System  processes  are  generally  protected  from  external  affinity  changes  because 
they  require  the  PROCESS_SET_INFORMATION  access  right,  which  is  not 
granted  for  protected  processes. 

Windows  10  and  Server  2016  introduce  a mechanism  called  CPU  sets.  These 
are  a form  of  affinity  that  you  can  set  for  use  by  the  system  as  a whole  (including 
system  threads  activity),  processes,  and  even  individual  threads.  For  example,  a 
low-latency  audio  application  may  want  to  use  a processor  exclusively  while  the 
rest  of  the  system  is  diverted  to  use  other  processors.  CPU  sets  provide  a way  to 
achieve  that. 

The  documented  user  mode  API  is  somewhat  limited  at  the  time  of  this 
writing.  GetSystemCpuSet  - Information  returns  an  array  of 
SYSTEM_CPU_SET_INFORMATION  that  contains  data  for  each  CPU  set.  In 
the  current  implementation,  a CPU  set  is  equivalent  to  a single  CPU.  This  means 
the  returned  array’s  length  is  the  number  of  logical  processors  on  the  system. 
Each  CPU  set  is  identified  by  its  ID,  which  is  arbitrarily  selected  to  be  256 
(0x100)  plus  the  CPU  index  (0,  1,  ...).  These  IDs  are  the  ones  that  must  be 
passed  to  SetProcessDef  aultCpuSets  and 

SetThreadSelectedCpuSets  functions  to  set  default  CPU  sets  for  a 
process  and  a CPU  set  for  a specific  thread,  respectively. 

An  example  for  setting  thread  CPU  set  would  be  for  an  “important”  thread 
that  should  not  be  interrupted  if  possible.  This  thread  could  have  a CPU  set  that 
contains  one  CPU,  while  setting  the  default  process  CPU  set  to  include  all  other 
CPUs. 

One  missing  function  in  the  Windows  API  is  the  ability  to  reduce  the  system 
CPU  set.  This  can  be  achieved  by  a call  to  the  NtSetSystemlnf  ormation 


system  call.  For  this  to  succeed,  the  caller  must  have 
SelncreaseBasePriori tyPrivilege. 


EXPERIMENT:  CPU  sets 

In  this  experiment,  you’ll  view  and  modify  CPU  sets  and  watch  the 
resulting  effects. 

1.  Download  the  CpuSet.exe  tool  from  the  book’s  downloadable 
resources. 

2.  Open  an  administrative  command  window  and  navigate  to  the 
directory  where  CPUSET.exe  exists. 

3.  At  the  command  window,  type  cpuset.exe  without  arguments  to  see 
the  current  system  CPU  sets.  The  output  should  be  similar  to  the 
following: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

System  CPU  Sets 


Total  CPU  Sets:  8 

CPU  Set  0 

Id:  256  (0x100) 

Group : 0 

Logical  Processor:  0 
Core : 0 

Last  Level  Cache:  0 
NUMA  Node : 0 

Flags:  0 (0x0)  Parked:  False  Allocated: 
False  Realtime:  False  Tag:  0 

CPU  Set  1 

Id:  257  (0x101) 

Group : 0 

Logical  Processor:  1 
Core : 0 

Last  Level  Cache:  0 
NUMA  Node : 0 

Flags:  0 (0x0)  Parked:  False  Allocated: 


False  Realtime:  False  Tag:  0 


4.  Run  CPUSTRES.exe  and  configure  it  to  run  a thread  or  two  with 
maximum  activity  level.  (Aim  for  something  around  25  percent  CPU 
usage.) 

5.  Open  Task  Manager,  click  the  Performance  tab,  and  select  the  CPU 
label. 

6.  Change  the  CPU  graph  view  to  show  individual  processors  (if  the 
view  is  configured  for  overall  utilization). 

7.  At  the  command  window,  run  the  following  command,  replacing  the 
number  after  - p with  the  process  ID  of  the  CPUSTRES  process  on 
your  system: 

CpuSet.exe  -p  18276  -s  3 

The  - s argument  specifies  the  processor  mask  to  set  as  the  default  for  the 
process.  Here,  3 means  CPU  0 and  1.  You  should  see  Task  Manager  hard 
at  work  on  these  two  CPUs: 


ice  App  history  Startup  Users  Details  Services 

CPU  Intel(R)  Core(TMj  i7-4310MQ  CPU  @ 2.80GHz 
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8.  Let’s  look  at  CPU  0 more  closely  to  see  what  threads  it’s  running. 
For  this,  you’ll  use  Windows  Performance  Recorder  (WPR)  and 
Windows  Performance  Analyzer  (WPA)  from  the  Windows  SDK. 
Click  the  Start  button,  type  WPR,  and  select  Windows 
Performance  Recorder.  Then  accept  the  elevation  prompt.  You 
should  see  the  following  dialog  box: 
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9.  The  default  is  to  record  CPU  usage,  which  is  what  we  want.  This 
tool  records  Event  Tracing  for  Windows  (ETW)  events.  (See  Chapter 
8 in  Part  2 for  more  on  ETW.)  Click  the  Start  button  in  the  dialog 
box  and,  after  a second  or  two  click  the  same  button,  now  labeled 
Save. 

10.  WPR  will  suggest  a location  to  save  the  recorded  data.  Accept  it  or 
change  to  some  other  file/folder. 

11.  After  the  file  is  saved,  WPR  suggests  opening  the  file  with  WPA. 
Accept  the  suggestion. 

12.  The  WPA  tool  opens  and  loads  the  saved  file.  (WPA  is  a rich  tool, 
well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book).  On  the  left,  you’ll  see  the 
various  categories  of  information  captured,  something  like  so: 
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13.  Expand  the  Computation  node  and  then  expand  the  CPU  Usage 
(Precise)  node. 


14.  Double-click  the  Utilization  by  CPU  graph.  It  should  open  in  the 
main  display: 


15.  At  the  moment,  we’re  interested  in  CPU  0.  In  the  next  step,  you’ll 
make  CPU  0 work  for  CPUSTRES  only.  To  begin,  expand  the  CPU  0 
node.  You  should  see  various  processes,  including  CPUSTRES,  but 
certainly  not  exclusively: 
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16.  Enter  the  following  command  to  restrict  the  system  to  use  all 
processors  except  the  first.  In  this  system,  the  number  of  processors  is 
eight,  so  a full  mask  is  255  (Oxff).  Removing  CPU  0 produces  254 
(Oxfe).  Replace  the  mask  with  the  correct  one  for  your  system: 

CpuSet.exe  -s  Oxfe 

17.  The  view  in  Task  Manager  should  look  about  the  same.  Let’s  take  a 
closer  look  at  CPU  0.  Run  WPR  again,  and  record  a second  or  two 
with  the  same  settings  as  before. 

18.  Open  the  trace  in  WPA  and  navigate  to  Utilization  by  CPU. 

19.  Expand  CPU  0.  You  should  see  CPUSTRES  almost  exclusively, 
with  the  System  process  appearing  occasionally: 
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8 

1 CPUSTRES.exe  (18276) 

9 

1 CPUSTRES.exe  (18276) 

b 

1 System  (4) 

i 

1 CPUSTRES.exe  (18276) 

2 

1 CPUSTRES.exe  (18276) 

3 

1 CPUSTRES.exe  (18276) 

4 

1 CPUSTRES.exe  (18276) 

5 

1 CPUSTRES.exe  (18276) 

20.  Notice  in  the  CPU  Usage  (in  View)  (ms)  column  that  the  time  spent 
in  the  System  process  is  very  small  (micro  seconds).  Clearly,  CPU  0 
is  dedicated  to  the  CPUSTRES  process. 

21.  Run  CPUSET.exe  with  no  arguments  again.  The  first  set  (CPU  0)  is 
marked  Allocated:  True  because  it’s  now  allocated  to  a particular 
process  and  not  for  general  system  use. 

22.  Close  CPU  Stress. 

23.  Enter  the  following  command  to  restore  the  system  CPU  set  to  its 
default: 

Cpuset  -s  0 

i — 

Thread  selection  on  multiprocessor  systems 

Before  covering  multiprocessor  systems  in  more  detail,  let’s  summarize  the 
algorithms  discussed  earlier  in  the  “Thread  selection”  section.  They  either 
continued  executing  the  current  thread  (if  no  new  candidate  was  found)  or 
started  running  the  idle  thread  (if  the  current  thread  had  to  block).  However, 
there  is  a third  algorithm  for  thread  selection  called 

KiSearchForNewThread,  which  was  hinted  at  earlier.  This  algorithm  is 
called  in  one  specific  instance:  when  the  current  thread  is  about  to  block  due  to  a 
wait  on  an  object,  including  when  doing  an  NtDelayExecutionThread 
call,  also  known  as  the  Sleep  API  in  Windows. 


Note 


MM 


This  shows  a subtle  difference  between  the  commonly  used  Sleep  ( 1 ) 
call,  which  makes  the  current  thread  block  until  the  next  timer  tick,  and 
the  Swi  tchToThread  call,  which  was  shown  earlier.  The  Sleep  ( 1 ) 
call  uses  the  algorithm  about  to  be  described,  while  the 
Swi  tchToThread  call  uses  the  previously  shown  logic. 


KiSearchForNewThread  initially  checks  whether  there  is  already  a 
thread  that  was  selected  for  this  processor  (by  reading  the  NextThread  field). 
If  so,  it  dispatches  this  thread  immediately  in  the  running  state.  Otherwise,  it 
calls  the  KiSelectReadyThreadEx  routine  and,  if  a thread  was  found, 
performs  the  same  steps. 

If  no  thread  was  found,  the  processor  is  marked  as  idle  (even  though  the  idle 
thread  is  not  yet  executing)  and  a scan  of  the  queues  of  other  logical  processors 
(shared)  is  initiated  (unlike  the  other  standard  algorithms,  which  would  now  give 
up).  If,  however,  the  processor  core  is  parked,  the  algorithm  will  not  attempt  to 
check  other  logical  processors,  as  it  is  preferable  to  allow  the  core  to  enter  the 
parking  state  instead  of  keeping  it  busy  with  new  work. 

Barring  these  two  scenarios,  the  work-stealing  loop  now  runs.  This  code  looks 
at  the  current  NUMA  node  and  removes  any  idle  processors  (because  they 
shouldn’t  have  threads  that  need  stealing).  Then  the  code  looks  at  the  current 
CPU’s  shared  ready  queue  and  calls 

KiSearchForNewThreadOnProcessor  in  a loop.  If  no  thread  is  found, 
the  affinity  is  changed  to  the  next  group  and  the  function  is  called  again.  This 
time,  however,  the  target  CPU  points  it  to  the  next  group’s  shared  queue  instead 
of  the  current  one,  causing  this  processor  to  find  the  best  ready  thread  from  the 
other  processor  group’s  ready  queue.  If  this  fails  to  find  a thread  to  run,  local 
queues  of  processors  in  that  group  are  searched  in  the  same  manner.  If  this  is 
unsuccessful,  and  if  DFSS  is  enabled,  a thread  from  the  idle-only  queue  of  the 
remote  logical  processor  is  released  on  the  current  processor  instead,  if  possible. 

If  no  candidate  ready  thread  is  found,  the  next-lower  numbered  logical 
processor  is  attempted,  and  so  on,  until  all  logical  processors  have  been 
exhausted  on  the  current  NUMA  node.  In  this  case,  the  algorithm  keeps 
searching  for  the  next-closest  node,  and  so  on,  until  all  nodes  in  the  current 
group  have  been  exhausted.  (Recall  that  Windows  allows  a given  thread  to  have 
affinity  only  on  a single  group.)  If  this  process  fails  to  find  any  candidates,  the 


function  returns  NULL  and  the  processor  enters  the  idle  thread  in  the  case  of  a 
wait  (which  will  skip  idle  scheduling).  If  this  work  was  already  being  done  from 
the  idle  scheduler,  the  processor  enters  a sleep  state. 

Processor  selection 

We’ve  described  how  Windows  picks  a thread  when  a logical  processor  needs  to 
make  a selection  (or  when  a selection  must  be  made  for  a given  logical 
processor)  and  assumed  the  various  scheduling  routines  have  an  existing 
database  of  ready  threads  to  choose  from.  Now  we’ll  see  how  this  database  gets 
populated  in  the  first  place — in  other  words,  how  Windows  chooses  which  LP’s 
ready  queues  to  associate  with  a given  ready  thread.  Having  described  the  types 
of  multiprocessor  systems  supported  by  Windows  as  well  as  thread-affinity  and 
ideal  processor  settings,  we’re  now  ready  to  examine  how  this  information  is 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Choosing  a processor  for  a thread  when  there  are  idle  processors 

When  a thread  becomes  ready  to  run,  the  KiDef  erredReadyThread 
scheduler  function  is  called.  This  prompts  Windows  to  perform  two  tasks: 

■ Adjust  priorities  and  refresh  quantums  as  needed  (as  explained  in  the 
“Priority  boosts”  section). 

■ Pick  the  best  logical  processor  for  the  thread. 

Windows  first  looks  up  the  thread’s  ideal  processor  and  then  it  computes  the 
set  of  idle  processors  within  the  thread’s  hard  affinity  mask.  This  set  is  then 
pruned  as  follows: 

1.  Any  idle  logical  processors  that  have  been  parked  by  the  core-parking 
mechanism  are  removed.  (See  Chapter  6 for  more  information  on  core 
parking.)  If  this  causes  no  idle  processors  to  remain,  idle  processor 
selection  is  aborted,  and  the  scheduler  behaves  as  if  no  idle  processors 
were  available  (described  in  the  next  section). 

2.  Any  idle  logical  processors  that  are  not  on  the  ideal  node  (defined  as  the 
node  containing  the  ideal  processor)  are  removed  (unless  this  would  cause 
all  idle  processors  to  be  eliminated). 

3.  On  an  SMT  system,  any  non-idle  SMT  sets  are  removed,  even  if  this 
might  cause  the  elimination  of  the  ideal  processor  itself.  In  other  words, 
Windows  prioritizes  a non-ideal,  idle  SMT  set  over  an  ideal  processor. 

4.  Windows  checks  whether  the  ideal  processor  is  among  the  remaining  set 
of  idle  processors.  If  not,  it  must  then  find  the  most  appropriate  idle 


processor.  To  do  this,  it  first  checks  whether  the  processor  that  the  thread 
last  ran  on  is  part  of  the  remaining  idle  set.  If  so,  it  considers  this  processor 
to  be  a temporary  ideal  processor  and  selects  it.  (Recall  that  the  ideal 
processor  attempts  to  maximize  processor  cache  hits,  and  picking  the  last 
processor  a thread  ran  on  is  a good  way  of  doing  so.)  If  the  last  processor 
is  not  part  of  the  remaining  idle  set,  Windows  checks  whether  the  current 
processor  (that  is,  the  processor  currently  executing  this  scheduling  code) 
is  part  of  this  set.  If  so,  it  applies  the  same  logic  as  before. 

5 If  neither  the  last  nor  the  current  processor  is  idle,  Windows  performs  one 
more  pruning  operation,  removing  any  idle  logical  processors  that  are  not 
on  the  same  SMT  set  as  the  ideal  processor.  If  there  are  none  left,  Windows 
instead  removes  any  processors  not  on  the  SMT  set  of  the  current 
processor  (unless  this,  too,  eliminates  all  idle  processors).  In  other  words, 
Windows  prefers  idle  processors  that  share  the  same  SMT  set  as  the 
unavailable  ideal  processor  and/or  last  processor  it  would’ve  liked  to  pick 
in  the  first  place.  Because  SMT  implementations  share  the  cache  on  the 
core,  this  has  nearly  the  same  effect  as  picking  the  ideal  or  last  processor 
from  a caching  perspective. 

6 If  after  the  previous  step  more  than  one  processor  remains  in  the  idle  set, 
Windows  picks  the  lowest-numbered  processor  as  the  thread’s  current 
processor. 

After  a processor  has  been  selected  for  the  thread  to  run  on,  that  thread  is  put 
in  the  standby  state  and  the  idle  processor’s  PRCB  is  updated  to  point  to  this 
thread.  If  the  processor  is  idle  but  not  halted,  a DPC  interrupt  is  sent  so  that  the 
processor  handles  the  scheduling  operation  immediately.  Whenever  such  a 
scheduling  operation  is  initiated,  KiCheckForThreadDispatch  is  called.  It 
detects  that  a new  thread  has  been  scheduled  on  the  processor  and  causes  an 
immediate  context  switch  if  possible  (as  well  as  notifying  Autoboost  of  the 
switch  and  delivering  pending  APCs).  Alternatively,  if  no  thread  is  pending,  it 
causes  a DPC  interrupt  to  be  sent. 

Choosing  a processor  for  a thread  when  there  are  no  idle  processors 

If  there  are  no  idle  processors  when  a thread  wants  to  run,  or  if  the  only  idle 
processors  were  eliminated  by  the  first  pruning  (which  got  rid  of  parked  idle 
processors),  Windows  first  checks  whether  the  latter  situation  has  occurred.  In 
this  scenario,  the  scheduler  calls  Ki SelectCandidateProcessor  to  ask 
the  core-parking  engine  for  the  best  candidate  processor.  The  core-parking 
engine  selects  the  highest-numbered  processor  that  is  unparked  within  the  ideal 


node.  If  there  are  no  such  processors,  the  engine  forcefully  overrides  the  park 
state  of  the  ideal  processor  and  causes  it  to  be  unparked.  Upon  returning  to  the 
scheduler,  it  checks  whether  the  candidate  it  received  is  idle;  if  so,  it  picks  this 
processor  for  the  thread,  following  the  same  last  steps  as  in  the  previous 
scenario. 

If  this  fails,  Windows  must  decide  whether  to  preempt  the  currently  running 
thread.  First,  a target  processor  needs  to  be  selected.  The  preference  is  in  order  of 
precedence:  the  ideal  processor  of  the  thread,  the  last  processor  the  thread  ran 
on,  the  first  available  processor  in  the  current  NUMA  node,  the  closest  processor 
on  another  NUMA  node,  and  all  these,  barring  affinity  constraints,  if  any. 

After  a processor  is  selected,  the  next  question  is  whether  the  new  thread 
should  preempt  the  current  one  on  that  processor.  This  is  done  by  comparing  the 
ranks  of  the  two  threads.  This  is  an  internal  scheduling  number  that  indicates  the 
relative  power  of  a thread  based  on  its  scheduling  group  and  other  factors.  (See 
the  section  “Group-based  scheduling”  later  in  this  chapter  for  a detailed 
discussion  of  group  scheduling  and  rank.)  If  the  rank  of  the  new  thread  is  zero 
(highest)  or  lower  than  the  current  thread’s  rank,  or  the  ranks  are  equal  but  the 
priority  of  the  new  thread  is  higher  than  the  currently  executing  one,  then 
preemption  should  occur.  The  currently  running  thread  is  marked  to  be 
preempted,  and  Windows  queues  a DPC  intermpt  to  the  target  processor  to 
preempt  the  currently  running  thread  in  favor  of  this  new  thread. 

If  the  ready  thread  cannot  be  run  right  away,  it  is  moved  into  the  ready  state  on 
the  shared  or  local  queue  (as  appropriate  based  on  affinity  constraints),  where  it 
will  await  its  turn  to  run.  As  seen  in  the  scheduling  scenarios  earlier,  the  thread 
will  be  inserted  either  at  the  head  or  the  tail  of  the  queue,  based  on  whether  it 
entered  the  ready  state  due  to  preemption. 


Note 


Regardless  of  the  underlying  scenario  and  various  possibilities,  threads 
are  mostly  put  on  their  ideal  processor’s  per-processor  ready  queues, 
guaranteeing  the  consistency  of  the  algorithms  that  determine  how  a 
logical  processor  picks  a thread  to  run. 


Heterogeneous  scheduling  (big.LITTLE) 

The  kernel  assumes  an  SMP  system,  as  previously  described.  However,  some 
ARM-based  processors  contain  multiple  cores  that  are  not  the  same.  Atypical 


ARM  CPU  (for  example,  from  Qualcomm)  contains  some  powerful  cores,  which 
should  run  for  short  periods  at  a time  (and  consume  more  energy),  and  a set  of 
weaker  cores,  which  can  run  for  longer  periods  (and  consume  less  energy).  This 
is  sometimes  called  big. LITTLE. 

Windows  10  introduced  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  these  cores  and 
schedule  threads  based  on  the  core’s  size  and  policy,  including  the  foreground 
status  of  the  thread,  its  priority,  and  its  expected  run  time.  Windows  initializes 
the  set  of  processors  when  the  Power  Manager  is  initialized  by  calling 
PopInitializeHeteroProcessors  (and  if  processors  are  hot-added  to 
the  system).  The  function  allows  the  simulation  of  hetero  systems  (for  example, 
for  testing  purposes)  by  adding  keys  under  the  registry  key 
HKLM\System\CurrentControlSet\Control\ Session 
Manager \Kernel\KGroups  as  follows: 

■ A key  should  use  two  decimal  digits  to  identify  a processor  group  number. 
(Recall  that  each  group  holds  at  most  64  processors.)  For  example,  00  is 
the  first  group,  01  is  the  second,  etc.  (On  most  systems,  one  group  would 
suffice.) 

■ Each  key  should  contain  a DWORD  value  named 
SmallProcessorMask  that  is  a mask  of  processors  that  would  be 
considered  small.  For  example,  if  the  value  is  3 (the  first  two  bits  are  on) 
and  the  group  has  six  total  processors,  that  would  mean  processors  0 and  1 
(3  = 1 or  2)  are  small,  while  the  other  four  processors  are  big.  This  is 
essentially  the  same  as  an  affinity  mask. 

The  kernel  has  several  policy  options  that  can  be  tweaked  when  dealing  with 
hetero  systems,  stored  in  global  variables.  Table  4-5  shows  some  of  these 
variables  and  their  meaning. 


Variable  Name 

Meaning 

Default  Value 

KiHete rosy stem 

K Ihesyslwn  tietemywieous? 

False 

HopHctorosystom 

System  heterc  type: 

Mnrp  (0) 

simulated  (l) 

Cl  1 iLientyCldss  (2) 
havorcdcorc  (d) 

None  (0; 

FpmHctcroWI  i cy 

Scheduling  polity: 

Non?  (D) 

McTIJdl  (1) 

Snui  Oi  ly '2) 

Largeorly '3> 

Dynamic  (4) 

liynaii  c (4) 

Ki  Dynami  cHete  rocpuPoli  cyMas  k 

Determine  ivtiul  isi  nrivdereri  in 
assessing  ivieth  wa  thread  is  im- 
portant 

f (foreground  slalus  - 
1,  priority  = 7.  pvperted 
ion  tune  = 4) 

KiDefaultoynamicheterccpuPolicy 

Behavior  cf  Dylan  c heterc  policy 
(see  above): 

Al  1 (0)  (a  1 1 ava  liable) 

I a rga  n | 

Lai  cjeOrld  1 e (2) 
small  id) 
smal  1 OrTdl  e (1) 

Dynamic  (51  (use  priority  jnd other 
inelru  s In  ilw  ide) 

Riasedsiral  1 (fi)  (use  priori  tv  arid 
oilier  metrics.  but  prefsi  suial ) 
Kiaseril  arrjpt/) 

S«al  1 (3) 

KiDyna’iii  JkLerxjCpuPol  icyliapoi  lanl 

Policy  rer  a dynamic  thread  that  s 
deemed  impm tent  (see  possible 
values  above) 

LargeOrld  Is  (2) 

Ki  Dynami  cHctc  rCpuPo  he y InportantS ho  rt 

Policy  for  cyianic  thread  that  is 
deemed  mi|MMtartt  but  run  a short 
amount  of  time 

Saidl  1 (3) 

K i Dynam  i cCpuPo  1 1 (.yCxpecledRijril  ime 

Rur-time  value  that  is  cons  derec 
heavy 

5. 2C0  msec 

KiDyruniidleleiuCpijr'ol  it.ylin.iji  lanlPr  ior  i ly 

Priority  above  which  threads  are 
considered  important  d priority 
haced  dyr  amir  policy  is  chosen 

8 

TABLE  4-5  Hetero  kernel  variables 

Dynamic  policies  (refer  to  Table  4-5)  must  be  translated  to  an  importance 
value  based  on  KiDynamic-  HeteroPolicyMask  and  the  thread’s  state. 
This  is  done  by  the  KiConvertDynamicHeteroPoli cy  function,  which 
checks,  in  order,  the  foreground  state  of  the  thread,  its  priority  relative  to 
KiDynamic  - HeteroCpuPolicylmportantPriori  ty,  and  its  expected 
mn  time.  If  the  thread  is  deemed  important  (if  running  time  is  the  determining 
factor,  then  it  could  be  short  as  well),  the  important-related  policy  is  used  for 
scheduling  decisions.  (In  Table  4-5.  this  would  be 
KiDynamicHeteroCpuPolicylmportant - Short  or 
KiDynamicHeteroCpuPol  icy  Import  ant.) 


Group-based  scheduling 

The  previous  section  described  the  standard  thread-based  scheduling 
implementation  of  Windows.  Since  its  appearance  in  the  first  release  of 
Windows  NT  (with  scalability  improvements  done  with  each  subsequent 
release),  it  has  reliably  served  general  user  and  server  scenarios.  However, 
because  thread-based  scheduling  attempts  to  fairly  share  the  processor  or 
processors  only  among  competing  threads  of  the  same  priority,  it  does  not 
account  for  higher-level  requirements  such  as  the  distribution  of  threads  to  users 
and  the  potential  for  certain  users  to  benefit  from  more  overall  CPU  time  at  the 
expense  of  other  users.  This  is  problematic  in  terminal-services  environments,  in 
which  dozens  of  users  compete  for  CPU  time.  If  only  thread-based  scheduling  is 
used,  a single  high-priority  thread  from  a given  user  has  the  potential  to  starve 
threads  from  all  users  on  the  machine. 


Windows  8 and  Server  2012  introduced  a group-based  scheduling  mechanism, 
built  around  the  concept  of  a scheduling  group  (KS CHEDUL ING_GROUP).  A 
scheduling  group  maintains  a policy,  scheduling  parameters  (described  shortly), 
and  a list  of  kernel  scheduling  control  blocks  (KSCBs),  one  per  processor,  that 
are  part  of  the  scheduling  group.  The  flip  side  is  that  a thread  points  to  a 
scheduling  group  it  belongs  to.  If  that  pointer  is  null,  it  means  the  thread  is 
outside  any  scheduling  group’s  control.  Figure  4-19  shows  the  structure  of  a 
scheduling  group.  In  this  figure,  threads  Tl,  T2,  and  T3  belong  to  the  scheduling 
group,  while  thread  T4  does  not. 


FIGURE  4-19  Scheduling  group. 
Here  are  some  terms  related  to  group  scheduling: 


■ Generation  This  is  the  amount  of  time  over  which  to  track  CPU  usage. 

■ Quota  This  is  the  amount  of  CPU  usage  allowed  to  a group  per  generation. 
Over  quota  means  the  group  has  used  up  all  its  budget.  Under  quota  means 
the  group  has  not  used  its  full  budget. 

■ Weight  This  is  the  relative  importance  of  a group,  between  1 and  9,  where 
the  default  is  5. 

■ Fair-share  scheduling  With  this  type  of  scheduling,  idle  cycles  can  be 
given  to  threads  that  are  over  quota  if  no  under-quota  threads  want  to  run. 

The  KSCB  structure  contains  CPU-related  information  as  follows: 

■ Cycle  usage  for  this  generation 

■ Long-term  average  cycle  usage,  so  that  a burst  of  thread  activity  can  be 
distinguished  from  a true  hog 

■ Control  flags  such  as  hard  capping,  which  means  that  even  if  CPU  time  is 
available  above  the  assigned  quota,  it  will  not  be  used  to  give  the  thread 
extra  CPU  time 

■ Ready  queues,  based  on  the  standard  priorities  (0  to  15  only  because  real- 
time threads  are  never  part  of  a scheduling  group) 

An  important  parameter  maintained  by  a scheduling  group  is  called  rank, 
which  can  be  considered  a scheduling  priority  of  the  entire  group  of  threads.  A 
rank  with  a value  of  0 is  the  highest.  A higher-rank  number  means  the  group  has 
used  more  CPU  time  and  so  is  less  likely  to  get  more  CPU  time.  Rank  always 
trumps  priority.  This  means  that  given  two  threads  with  different  ranks,  the 
lower  value  rank  is  preferred,  regardless  of  priority.  Equal-rank  threads  are 
compared  based  on  priority.  The  rank  is  adjusted  periodically  as  cycle  usage 
increases. 

Rank  0 is  the  highest  (so  it  always  wins  out)  against  a higher  number  rank, 
and  is  implicit  for  some  threads.  This  can  indicate  one  of  the  following: 

■ The  thread  is  not  in  any  scheduling  group  (“normal”  threads) 

■ Under-quota  threads 

■ Real-time  priority  threads  (16-31) 

■ Threads  executing  at  IRQL  APC_LEVEL  ( 1 ) within  a kernel  critical  or 
guarded  region  (see  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more  on  APCs  and  regions) 

At  various  scheduling  choices  (for  example,  Ki Quant umEnd),  the  decision 
of  which  thread  to  schedule  next  accounts  for  the  scheduling  group  (if  any)  of 
the  current  and  ready  threads.  If  a scheduling  group  exists,  the  lowest  value  rank 


wins  out,  followed  by  priority  (if  ranks  are  equal),  followed  by  the  first  arriving 
thread  (if  priorities  are  equal;  round-robin  at  quantum  end). 

Dynamic  fair  share  scheduling 

Dynamic  fair  share  scheduling  (DFSS)  is  a mechanism  that  can  be  used  to  fairly 
distribute  CPU  time  among  sessions  running  on  a machine.  It  prevents  one 
session  from  potentially  monopolizing  the  CPU  if  some  threads  running  under 
that  session  have  a relatively  high  priority  and  run  a lot.  It’s  enabled  by  default 
on  a Windows  Server  system  that  has  the  Remote  Desktop  role.  However,  it  can 
be  configured  on  any  system,  client  or  server.  Its  implementation  is  based  on 
group  scheduling  described  in  the  previous  section. 

During  the  very  last  parts  of  system  initialization,  as  the  registry  SOFTWARE 
hive  is  initialized  by  Smss.exe,  the  process  manager  initiates  the  final  post-boot 
initialization  in  PsBootPhaseComplete,  which  calls 
PspIsDf  ssEnabled.  Here,  the  system  decides  which  of  the  two  CPU  quota 
mechanisms  (DFSS  or  legacy)  will  be  employed.  For  DFSS  to  be  enabled,  the 
EnableCpuQuota  registry  value  must  be  set  to  a non-zero  value  in  both  of  the 
quota  keys.  The  first  of  these  is 

HKLM\SOFTWARE\Policies\Microsof  t:\Windows  \ Session 
Manager \Quota  System,  for  the  policy-based  setting.  The  second  is 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\ Session 
Manager \Quota  System,  under  the  system  key.  This  determines  whether 
the  system  supports  the  functionality  (which,  by  default,  is  set  to  TRUE  on 
Windows  Server  with  the  Remote  Desktop  role). 

If  DFSS  is  enabled,  the  PsCpuFairShareEnabled  global  variable  is  set 
to  TRUE,  which  makes  all  threads  belong  to  scheduling  groups  (except  session  0 
processes).  DFSS  configuration  parameters  are  read  from  the  aforementioned 
keys  by  a call  to  PspReadDf  ssConf  igurationValues  and  stored  in 
global  variables.  These  keys  are  monitored  by  the  system.  If  modified,  the 
notification  callback  calls  PspReadDf  ssConf  igurationValues  again  to 
update  the  configuration  values.  Table  4-6  shows  the  values  and  their  meaning. 


Registry  Value  Name 

Kernel  Variable  Name 

Meaning 

Default 

Value 
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TABLE  4-6  DFSS  registry  configuration  parameters 

After  DFSS  is  enabled,  whenever  a new  session  is  created  (other  than  session 
0),  MiSessionObj  ectCreate  allocates  a scheduling  group  associated  with 
the  session  with  the  default  weight  of  5,  which  is  the  middle  ground  between  the 
minimum  of  1 and  the  maximum  of  9.  A scheduling  group  manages  either  DFSS 
or  CPU  rate-control  (see  the  next  section)  information  based  on  a policy 
structure  (KSCHEDULING_GROUP_POLICY)  that  is  part  of  a scheduling  group. 
The  Type  member  indicates  whether  it’s  configured  for  DFSS 
(WeightBased=0)  or  rate  control  (RateControl  = l). 

MiSessionObj  ectCreate  calls  KelnsertSchedulingGroup  to  insert 
the  scheduling  group  into  a global  system  list  (maintained  in  the  global  variable 
KiSchedulingGroupList,  needed  for  weight  recalculation  if  processors 
are  hot-added).  The  resulting  scheduling  group  is  also  pointed  to  by  the 
SESSION_OBJECT  structure  for  the  particular  session. 


EXPERIMENT:  DFSS  in  action 

In  this  experiment,  you’ll  configure  a system  to  use  DFSS  and  watch  it  “do 
its  thing”. 

1.  Add  the  registry  keys  and  values  as  described  in  this  section  to 
enable  DFSS  on  the  system.  (You  can  try  this  experiment  on  a VM  as 
well.)  Then  restart  the  system  for  the  changes  to  take  effect. 

2.  To  make  sure  DFSS  is  active,  open  a live  kernel  debug  session  and 
inspect  the  value  of  PsCpuFairShareEnabled  by  issuing  the 
following  command.  A value  of  1 indicates  DFSS  is  active. 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  db  nt ! PsCpuFairShareEnabled  LI 


fffff800' 5183722a  01 


3.  In  the  debugger,  look  at  the  current  thread.  (It  should  be  one  of  the 
threads  running  WinDbg.)  Notice  that  the  thread  is  part  of  a 
scheduling  group  and  that  its  KSCB  is  not  NULL  because  the  thread 
was  running  at  the  time  of  display. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  ! thread 

THREAD  f f f fd28c07231640  Cid  196c. Ia60  Teb : 
OOOOOOf 897f 4b000  Win32Thread: 
f f f f d28c0b9b0b40  RUNNING  on  processor  1 
IRP  List: 

ffffd28c06dfacl0:  (0006,0118)  Flags: 
00060000  Mdl : 00000000 


Not  impersonating 

DeviceMap  f f f f ac0d33668340 

Owning 

Process  f f f f d28c071f d080  Image: 

Attached 

Process  N/A  Image:  N/ 

Wait  Start  TickCount  6146  Ticks: 


33  (0:00:00:00.515) 

Context  Switch 

Count  877  IdealProcessor : 0 

UserTime  00:00:00.468 

KernelTime  00:00:00.156 

Win32  Start  Address  0x00007f f 6ac53bc60 
Stack  Init  f f f fbf 81ae85f c90  Current 
f f f fbf 81ae85f980 

Base  f f f fbf 81ae860000  Limit  f f f fbf 81ae85a000 
Call  0000000000000000 


Priority  8 BasePriority  8 Priori tyDecrement  0 
IoPriority  2 PagePriority  5 

Scheduling  Group:  ffffd28c089e7a40  KSCB: 
ffffd28c089e7c68  rank  0 


4.  Enter  the  dt  command  to  view  the  scheduling  group: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dt  nt !_kscheduling_group  f f f f d28cO89e7a40 
+0x000  Policy  : 

_KSCHEDULING_GROUP POLICY 

+0x008  RelativeWeight  : 0x80 

+0x00c  ChildMinRate  : 0x2710 

+0x010  ChildMinWeight  : 0 

+0x014  ChildTotalWeight  : 0 

+0x018  QueryHis toryTimeS tamp  : 0xfed6177 
+0x020  Notif icationCycles  : OnO 
+0x028  MaxQuotaLimi tCycles  : OnO 
+0x030  MaxQuotaCyclesRemaining  : On- 
73125382369 

+0x038  SchedulingGroupLis t : _LIST_ENTRY  [ 
Oxf f f f f 800 ' 5179bll0  - 
0xffffd28c' 08 lb 7078  ] 

+0x038  Sibling 
Oxf f f f f 800 ' 5179bll0  - 
0xffffd28c' 08 lb 7078  ] 

+0x048  Notif icationDpc 
_KDPC 

+0x050  ChildList 
Oxf f f f d28c ' 062a7ab8  - 
Oxf f f f d2 8c ' 05c0bab8  ] 

+0x060  Parent 
+0x080  PerProcessor 


: _LIST_ENTRY  [ 

: 0x0002eaa8 1 0000008e 
: _LIST_ENTRY  [ 

: (null) 

: [1]  _KSCB 


5.  Create  another  local  user  on  the  machine. 

6.  Run  CPU  Stress  in  the  current  session. 

7.  Make  a few  threads  run  at  maximum  activity,  but  not  enough  to 
overwhelm  the  machine.  For  example,  the  following  image  shows 
two  threads  running  at  maximum  activity  on  a three-processor  virtual 
machine: 


CPU  Stress  (PID:  8S28)  - Sysinternals:  www.sysinternals.com 


□ 


File  Process  Thread  Options  Help 

Process  Affinity:  111 

Process  Priority  Class:  High 
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8.  Press  Ctrl+Alt+Del  and  select  Switch  User.  Then  select  and  log  in 
to  the  account  for  the  other  user  you  created. 

9.  Run  CPU  Stress  again,  making  the  same  number  of  threads  run  with 
maximum  activity. 

10.  For  the  CPUSTRES  process,  open  the  Process  menu,  choose 
Priority  Class,  and  select  High  to  change  the  process  priority  class. 
Without  DFSS,  that  higher-priority  process  should  consume  most  of 
the  CPU.  This  is  because  there  are  four  threads  competing  for  three 
processors.  One  of  these  will  lose  out,  and  it  should  be  from  the 
lower-priority  process. 

11.  Open  Process  Explorer,  double-click  both  CPUSTRES  processes, 
and  select  the  Performance  Graph  tab. 

12.  Place  both  windows  side  by  side.  You  should  see  the  CPU  consumed 
roughly  evenly  between  the  processes,  even  though  their  priorities 
are  not  the  same: 
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13.  Disable  DFSS  by  removing  the  registry  keys.  Then  restart  the 
system. 

14.  Rerun  the  experiment.  You  should  clearly  see  the  difference  with  the 
higher-priority  process  receiving  the  most  CPU  time. 


CPU  rate  limits 

DFSS  works  by  automatically  placing  new  threads  inside  the  session-scheduling 
group.  This  is  fine  for  a terminal-services  scenario,  but  is  not  good  enough  as  a 
general  mechanism  to  limit  the  CPU  time  of  threads  or  processes. 

The  scheduling-group  infrastructure  can  be  used  in  a more  granular  fashion  by 
using  a job  object.  Recall  from  Chapter  3 that  a job  can  manage  one  or  more 
processes.  One  of  the  limitations  you  can  place  on  a job  is  a CPU  rate  control, 
which  you  do  by  calling  Setlnf  ormationJobObj  ect  with  Job  - 
Obj  ectCpuRateControl  Information  as  the  job  information  class  and  a 
Structure  of  type  JOBOBJECT_CPU_RATE_CONTROL_INFORMATION 
containing  the  actual  control  data.  The  structure  contains  a set  of  flags  that 
enable  you  to  apply  one  of  three  settings  to  limit  CPU  time: 

■ CPU  rate  This  value  can  be  between  1 and  10000  and  represents  a percent 
multiplied  by  100  (for  example,  for  40  percent  the  value  should  be  4000). 

■ Weight-based  This  value  can  be  between  1 and  9,  relative  to  the  weight  of 
other  jobs.  (DFSS  is  configured  with  this  setting.) 

■ Minimum  and  maximum  CPU  rates  These  values  are  specified  similarly 
to  the  first  option.  When  the  threads  in  the  job  reach  the  maximum 
percentage  specified  in  the  measuring  interval  (600  ms  by  default),  they 
cannot  get  any  more  CPU  time  until  the  next  interval  begins.  You  can  use  a 
control  flag  to  specify  whether  to  use  hard  capping  to  enforce  the  limit 
even  if  there  is  spare  CPU  time  available. 

The  net  result  of  setting  these  limits  is  to  place  ah  threads  from  all  processes 
that  are  in  the  job  in  a new  scheduling  group  and  configuring  the  group  as 
specified. 


EXPERIMENT:  CPU  rate  limit 

In  this  experiment,  you’ll  look  at  CPU  rate  limit  using  a job  object.  It’s  best 
to  perform  this  experiment  on  a virtual  machine  and  attach  to  its  kernel 
rather  than  using  the  local  kernel  because  of  a debugger  bug  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

1.  Run  CPU  Stress  on  the  test  VM  and  configure  a few  threads  to 
consume  about  50  percent  of  CPU  time.  For  example,  on  an  eight- 
processor  system,  activate  four  threads  that  run  with  maximum 
activity  level: 


CPU  Stress  (PID:  6324)  - Sysinternals:  w/vw.sysinternals.com 
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2.  Open  Process  Explorer,  find  the  CPUSTRES  instance,  open  its 
properties,  and  select  the  Performance  Graph  tab.  The  CPU  usage 
should  be  roughly  50  percent. 


3.  Download  the  CPULIMIT  tool  from  the  book’s  downloadable 
resources.  This  is  a simple  tool  that  allows  you  to  limit  the  CPU 
usage  of  a single  process  through  hard  capping. 

4.  Run  the  command  shown  to  limit  the  CPU  usage  to  20  percent  for 
the  CPUSTRES  process.  (Replace  the  number  6324  with  your 
process  ID.) 


Cpul_imit.exe  6324  20 


5.  Look  at  the  Process  Explorer  window.  You  should  see  the  drop  to 
around  20  percent: 

CPU  Usage 


23.22% 


6.  Open  WinDbg  on  the  host  system. 

7.  Attach  to  the  kernel  of  the  test  system  and  break  into  it. 

8.  Enter  the  following  command  to  locate  the  CPUSTRES  process: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 


0:  kd>  ! process  0 0 cpustres.exe 
PROCESS  f f f f 9e0629528080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  18b4 


Peb : 


009e4000  ParentCid:  lc4c 

DirBase:  230803000  ObjectTable: 
f f f fd78dlaf 6c540  HandleCount:  <Data 
Not  Accessible> 

Image:  CPUSTRES.exe 

9.  Type  the  following  command  to  list  basic  information  for  the 
process: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0:  kd>  [process  f f f f 9e0629528080  1 
PROCESS  ffff9e0629528080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  18b4  Peb: 

009e4000  ParentCid:  lc4c 

DirBase:  230803000  ObjectTable: 
f f f fd78dlaf 6c540  HandleCount:  <Data 
Not  Accessible> 

Image:  CPUSTRES.exe 

VadRoot  f f f f 9e0626582010  Vads  88  Clone  0 
Private  450.  Modified  4.  Locked  0. 

DeviceMap  f f f f d78cd8941640 


Token 

f f f fd78cfe3 

ElapsedTime 

00:08:38.43 

UserTime 

00:00:00. 00 

KernelTime 

00:00:00. 00 

QuotaPoolUsage [PagedPool] 

209912 

QuotaPoolUsage [NonPagedPool  ] 

11880 

Working  Set  Sizes  (now, min, max) 
(13184KB,  200KB,  1380KB) 

(3296,  50, 

PeakWorkingSetSize 

3325 

VirtualSize 

108  Mb 

PeakVirtualSize 

12  8 Mb 

PageFaul tCount 

3670 

MemoryPriori ty 

BACKGROUND 

BasePriori ty 

8 

Commi tCharge 

568 

Job 

f f f f 9e06286 

10.  Notice  there  is  a non-NULL  job  object.  Show  its  properties  with  the 
! job  command.  The  tool  creates  a job  (CreateJobObj  ect),  adds 
the  process  to  the  job  (AssignProcessToJobObj  ect),  and  calls 
Setlnf  ormationJobObj  ect  with  the  CPU  rate  information 
class  and  rate  value  of  2 0 0 0 (20  percent). 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0:  kd>  ! j ob  f f f f 9e06286539a0 

Job  at  f f f f 9e06286539a0 

Basic  Accounting  Information 


TotalUserTime : 0x0 

TotalKernelTime : 0x0 

TotalCycleTime : 0x0 

ThisPeriodTotalUserTime : 0x0 

ThisPeriodTotalKernelTime : 0x0 

TotalPageFaul tCount : 0x0 

TotalProcesses : 0x1 

ActiveProcesses : 0x1 

FreezeCount:  0 

BackgroundCount : 0 

TotalTerminatedProcesses : 0x0 

PeakJobMemoryUsed : 0x248 

PeakProcessMemoryUsed : 0x248 

Job  Flags 

[close  done] 

[cpu  rate  control] 


Limit  Information  (LimitFlags:  0x0) 

Limit  Information  (Ef f ectiveLimi tFlags : 0x800) 
CPU  Rate  Control 

Rate  = 20.00% 

Hard  Resource  Cap 

Scheduling  Group:  f f f f 9e0628d7clc0 

11.  Rerun  the  CPULIMIT  tool  on  the  same  process  and  again  set  the 
CPU  rate  to  20  percent.  You  should  see  the  CPU  consumption  of 
CPUSTRES  drop  down  to  around  4 percent.  This  is  because  of  job 
nesting.  A new  job  is  created,  as  is  the  process  assigned  to  it,  nested 
under  the  first  job.  The  net  result  is  20  percent  of  20  percent,  which  is 


4 percent. 


I — I 

Dynamic  processor  addition  and  replacement 

As  you’ve  seen,  developers  can  fine-tune  which  threads  are  allowed  to  (and  in 
the  case  of  the  ideal  processor,  should)  run  on  which  processor.  This  works  fine 
on  systems  that  have  a constant  number  of  processors  during  their  run  time.  For 
example,  desktop  machines  require  shutting  down  the  computer  to  make  any  sort 
of  hardware  changes  to  the  processor  or  their  count.  Today’s  server  systems, 
however,  cannot  afford  the  downtime  that  CPU  replacement  or  addition 
normally  requires.  In  fact,  you  may  be  required  to  add  a CPU  at  times  of  high 
load  that  is  above  what  the  machine  can  support  at  its  current  level  of 
performance.  Having  to  shut  down  the  server  during  a period  of  peak  usage 
would  defeat  the  purpose. 

To  address  this  requirement,  the  latest  generation  of  server  motherboards  and 
systems  support  the  addition  of  processors  (as  well  as  their  replacement)  while 
the  machine  is  still  running.  The  ACPI  BIOS  and  related  hardware  on  the 
machine  have  been  specifically  built  to  allow  and  be  aware  of  this  need,  but  OS 
participation  is  required  for  full  support. 

Dynamic  processor  support  is  provided  through  the  HAL,  which  notifies  the 
kernel  of  a new  processor  on  the  system  through  the 

KeStartDynamicProcessor  function.  This  routine  does  similar  work  to 
that  performed  when  the  system  detects  more  than  one  processor  at  startup  and 
needs  to  initialize  the  structures  related  to  them.  When  a dynamic  processor  is 
added,  various  system  components  perform  some  additional  work.  For  example, 
the  memory  manager  allocates  new  pages  and  memory  structures  optimized  for 
the  CPU.  It  also  initializes  a new  DPC  kernel  stack  while  the  kernel  initializes 
the  global  descriptor  table  (GDT),  the  interrupt  dispatch  table  (IDT),  the 
processor  control  region  (PCR),  the  process  control  block  (PRCB),  and  other 
related  structures  for  the  processor. 

Other  executive  parts  of  the  kernel  are  also  called,  mostly  to  initialize  the  per- 
processor  look-aside  lists  for  the  processor  that  was  added.  For  example,  the  I/O 
manager,  executive  look-aside  list  code,  cache  manager,  and  object  manager  all 
use  per-processor  look-aside  lists  for  their  frequently  allocated  structures. 

Finally,  the  kernel  initializes  threaded  DPC  support  for  the  processor  and 
adjusts  exported  kernel  variables  to  report  the  new  processor.  Different  memory- 
manager  masks  and  process  seeds  based  on  processor  counts  are  also  updated, 
and  processor  features  need  to  be  updated  for  the  new  processor  to  match  the  rest 


of  the  system — for  example,  enabling  virtualization  support  on  the  newly  added 
processor.  The  initialization  sequence  completes  with  the  notification  to  the 
Windows  Hardware  Error  Architecture  (WHEA)  component  that  a new 
processor  is  online. 

The  HAL  is  also  involved  in  this  process.  It  is  called  once  to  start  the  dynamic 
processor  after  the  kernel  is  aware  of  it,  and  called  again  after  the  kernel  has 
finished  initialization  of  the  processor.  However,  these  notifications  and 
callbacks  only  make  the  kernel  aware  and  respond  to  processor  changes. 
Although  an  additional  processor  increases  the  throughput  of  the  kernel,  it  does 
nothing  to  help  drivers. 

To  handle  drivers,  the  system  has  a default  executive  callback  object, 
ProcessorAdd,  with  which  drivers  can  register  for  notifications.  Similar  to 
the  callbacks  that  notify  drivers  of  power  state  or  system  time  changes,  this 
callback  allows  driver  code  to,  for  example,  create  a new  worker  thread  if 
desirable  so  that  it  can  handle  more  work  at  the  same  time. 

Once  drivers  are  notified,  the  final  kernel  component  called  is  the  Plug  and 
Play  manager,  which  adds  the  processor  to  the  system’s  device  node  and 
rebalances  interrupts  so  that  the  new  processor  can  handle  interrupts  that  were 
already  registered  for  other  processors.  CPU-hungry  applications  are  also  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  processors. 

However,  a sudden  change  of  affinity  can  have  potentially  breaking  changes 
for  a running  application — especially  when  going  from  a single-processor  to  a 
multiprocessor  environment — through  the  appearance  of  potential  race 
conditions  or  simply  misdistribution  of  work  (because  the  process  might  have 
calculated  the  perfect  ratios  at  startup,  based  on  the  number  of  CPUs  it  was 
aware  of).  As  a result,  applications  do  not  take  advantage  of  a dynamically 
added  processor  by  default.  They  must  request  it. 

The  SetProcessAf f ini tyUpdateMode  and 
QueryProcessAf  f ini  tyUpdateMode  Windows  APIs,  which  use  the 
undocumented  NtSet/Querylnf  ormati onProcess  system  call)  tell  the 
process  manager  that  these  applications  should  have  their  affinity  updated  (by 
setting  the  Af  f inityUpdateEnable  flag  in  EPROCESS)  or  that  they  do  not 
want  to  deal  with  affinity  updates  (by  setting  the  Af  f ini  tyPermanent  flag 
in  EPROCESS).  This  is  a one-time  change.  After  an  application  has  told  the 
system  that  its  affinity  is  permanent,  it  cannot  later  change  its  mind  and  request 
affinity  updates. 

As  part  of  KeStartDynamicProcessor,  a new  step  has  been  added  after 


interrupts  are  rebalanced:  calling  the  process  manager  to  perform  affinity 
updates  through  PsUpdateActiveProcessAf  f inity.  Some  Windows 
core  processes  and  services  already  have  affinity  updates  enabled,  while  third- 
party  software  will  need  to  be  recompiled  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  API  call. 
The  System  process,  Svchost  processes,  and  Smss  are  all  compatible  with 
dynamic  processor  addition. 

Worker  factories  (thread  pools) 

Worker  factories  are  the  internal  mechanism  used  to  implement  user-mode 
thread  pools.  The  legacy  thread-pool  routines  were  completely  implemented  in 
user  mode  inside  the  Ntdll.dll  library.  In  addition,  the  Windows  API  provided 
several  functions  for  developers  to  call,  which  provided  waitable  timers 
(CreateTimerQueue,  CreateTimerQueueTimer,  and  friends),  wait 
callbacks  (RegisterWai  tForSingleObj  ect),  and  work  item  processing 
with  automatic  thread  creation  and  deletion  (QueueUserWorkltem), 
depending  on  the  amount  of  work  being  done. 

One  issue  with  the  old  implementation  was  that  only  one  thread  pool  could  be 
created  in  a process,  which  made  some  scenarios  difficult  to  implement.  For 
example,  trying  to  prioritize  work  items  by  building  two  thread  pools  which 
would  serve  a different  set  of  requests  was  not  directly  possible.  The  other  issue 
was  the  implementation  itself,  which  was  in  user  mode  (in  Ntdll.dll).  Because 
the  kernel  can  have  direct  control  over  thread  scheduling,  creation,  and 
termination  without  the  typical  costs  associated  with  doing  these  operations  from 
user  mode,  most  of  the  functionality  required  to  support  the  user-mode  thread 
pool  implementation  in  Windows  is  now  located  in  the  kernel.  This  also 
simplifies  the  code  that  developers  need  to  write.  For  example,  creating  a worker 
pool  in  a remote  process  can  be  done  with  a single  API  call  instead  of  the 
complex  series  of  virtual  memory  calls  this  normally  requires.  Under  this  model, 
Ntdll.dll  merely  provides  the  interfaces  and  high-level  APIs  required  for 
interfacing  with  the  worker  factory  kernel  code. 

This  kernel  thread  pool  functionality  in  Windows  is  managed  by  an  object 
manager  type  called  TpWorker Factory,  as  well  as  four  native  system  calls 
for  managing  the  factory  and  its  workers  (NtCreateWorkerFactory, 
NtWorkerFactoryWorkerReady, 
NtReleaseWorkerFactoryWorker,  and 
NtShutdownWorkerFactory);  two  query/set  native  calls 
(NtQuerylnf ormationWorkerFactory and 


NtSetlnf  ormationWorkerFactory);  and  a wait  call 
(NtWaitForWorkViaWorkerFactory).  Just  like  other  native  system  calls, 
these  calls  provide  user  mode  with  a handle  to  the  TpWorkerFactory  object, 
which  contains  information  such  as  the  name  and  object  attributes,  the  desired 
access  mask,  and  a security  descriptor.  Unlike  other  system  calls  wrapped  by  the 
Windows  API,  however,  thread-pool  management  is  handled  by  Ntdll. dll’s 
native  code.  This  means  developers  work  with  opaque  descriptors:  a TP_POOL 
pointer  for  a thread  pool  and  other  opaque  pointers  for  object  created  from  a 
pool,  including  TP_WORK  (work  callback),  TP_TIMER  (timer  callback), 
TP_WAIT  (wait  callbacks),  etc.  These  stmctures  hold  various  pieces  of 
information,  such  as  the  handle  to  the  TpWorkerFactory  object. 

As  its  name  suggests,  the  worker  factory  implementation  is  responsible  for 
allocating  worker  threads  (and  calling  the  given  user-mode  worker  thread  entry 
point)  and  maintaining  a minimum  and  maximum  thread  count  (allowing  for 
either  permanent  worker  pools  or  totally  dynamic  pools)  as  well  as  other 
accounting  information.  This  enables  operations  such  as  shutting  down  the 
thread  pool  to  be  performed  with  a single  call  to  the  kernel  because  the  kernel 
has  been  the  only  component  responsible  for  thread  creation  and  termination. 

Because  the  kernel  dynamically  creates  new  threads  as  needed  (based  on 
minimum  and  maximum  numbers  provided),  this  increases  the  scalability  of 
applications  using  the  new  thread-pool  implementation.  A worker  factory  will 
create  a new  thread  whenever  all  of  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

■ Dynamic  thread  creation  is  enabled. 

■ The  number  of  available  workers  is  lower  than  the  maximum  number  of 
workers  configured  for  the  factory  (default  of  500). 

■ The  worker  factory  has  bound  objects  (for  example,  an  ALPC  port  that  this 
worker  thread  is  waiting  on)  or  a thread  has  been  activated  into  the  pool. 

■ There  are  pending  I/O  request  packets  (IRPs;  see  Chapter  6 for  more 
information)  associated  with  a worker  thread. 

In  addition,  it  will  terminate  threads  whenever  they’ve  become  idle — that  is, 
they  haven’t  processed  any  work  item — for  more  than  10  seconds  (by  default). 
Furthermore,  although  developers  have  always  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  as 
many  threads  as  possible  (based  on  the  number  of  processors  on  the  system) 
through  the  old  implementation,  it’s  now  possible  for  applications  using  thread 
pools  to  automatically  take  advantage  of  new  processors  added  at  run  time.  This 
is  through  its  support  for  dynamic  processors  in  Windows  Server  (as  discussed 


earlier  in  this  chapter). 

Worker  factory  creation 

The  worker  factory  support  is  merely  a wrapper  to  manage  mundane  tasks  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  performed  in  user  mode  (at  a loss  of  performance). 
Much  of  the  logic  of  the  new  thread-pool  code  remains  in  the  Ntdll.dll  side  of 
this  architecture.  (Theoretically,  by  using  undocumented  functions,  a different 
thread-pool  implementation  can  be  built  around  worker  factories.)  Also,  it  is  not 
the  worker  factory  code  that  provides  the  scalability,  wait  internals,  and 
efficiency  of  work  processing.  Instead,  it  is  a much  older  component  of 
Windows:  I/O  completion  ports  or,  more  correctly,  kernel  queues  (KQUEUE).  In 
fact,  when  creating  a worker  factory,  an  I/O  completion  port  must  have  already 
been  created  by  user  mode,  and  the  handle  needs  to  be  passed  in. 

It  is  through  this  I/O  completion  port  that  the  user-mode  implementation  will 
queue  and  wait  for  work — but  by  calling  the  worker  factory  system  calls  instead 
of  the  I/O  completion  port  APIs.  Internally,  however,  the  “release”  worker 
factory  call  (which  queues  work)  is  a wrapper  around 

IoSetloComplet  ionEx,  which  increases  pending  work,  while  the  “wait” 
call  is  a wrapper  around  IoRemoveloCompletion.  Both  these  routines  call 
into  the  kernel  queue  implementation.  Therefore,  the  job  of  the  worker  factory 
code  is  to  manage  either  a persistent,  static,  or  dynamic  thread  pool;  wrap  the  I/O 
completion  port  model  into  interfaces  that  try  to  prevent  stalled  worker  queues 
by  automatically  creating  dynamic  threads;  and  simplify  global  cleanup  and 
termination  operations  during  a factory  shutdown  request  (as  well  as  easily  block 
new  requests  against  the  factory  in  such  a scenario). 

The  executive  function  that  creates  the  worker  factory, 
NtCreateWorkerFactory,  accepts  several  arguments  that  allow 
customization  of  the  thread  pool,  such  as  the  maximum  threads  to  create  and  the 
initial  committed  and  reserved  stack  sizes.  The  CreateThreadpool 
Windows  API,  however,  uses  the  default  stack  sizes  embedded  in  the  executable 
image  (just  like  a default  Create  Thread  would).  The  Windows  API  does  not, 
however,  provide  a way  to  override  these  defaults.  This  is  somewhat  unfortunate, 
as  in  many  cases  thread-pool  threads  don’t  require  deep  call  stacks,  and  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  allocate  smaller  stacks. 

The  data  structures  used  by  the  worker  factory  implementation  are  not  in  the 
public  symbols,  but  it  is  still  possible  to  look  at  some  worker  pools,  as  you’ll  see 
in  the  next  experiment.  Additionally,  the 


NtQuerylnf  ormationWorkerFactory  API  dumps  almost  every  field  in 
the  worker  factory  structure. 


EXPERIMENT:  Looking  at  thread  pools 

Because  of  the  advantages  of  the  thread-pool  mechanism,  many  core 
system  components  and  applications  use  it,  especially  when  dealing  with 
resources  such  as  ALPC  ports  (to  dynamically  process  incoming  requests  at 
an  appropriate  and  scalable  level).  One  of  the  ways  to  identify  which 
processes  are  using  a worker  factory  is  to  look  at  the  handle  list  in  Process 
Explorer.  Follow  these  steps  to  look  at  some  details  behind  them: 

1.  Run  Process  Explorer. 

2.  Open  the  View  menu  and  select  Show  Unnamed  Handles  and 
Mappings.  (Unfortunately,  worker  factories  aren’t  named  by 
Ntdll.dll,  so  you  need  to  take  this  step  to  see  the  handles.) 

3.  Select  an  instance  of  svchost.exe  from  the  list  of  processes. 

4.  Open  the  View  menu  and  choose  Show  Lower  Pane  to  display  the 
lower  pane  of  the  handle  table. 

5.  Open  the  View  menu,  choose  Lower  Pane  View,  and  select  Handles 
to  display  the  table  in  handle  mode. 

6.  Right-click  the  lower  pane  column  headers  and  choose  Select 
Columns. 

7.  Make  sure  the  Type  and  Handle  Value  columns  are  checked. 

8.  Click  the  Type  header  to  sort  by  type. 

9.  Scroll  down  the  handles,  looking  at  the  Type  column,  until  you  find  a 
handle  of  type  TpWorker Factory. 

10.  Click  the  Handle  header  to  sort  by  handle  value.  You  should  see 
something  similar  to  the  following  screenshot.  Notice  how  the 
TpWorker  Factory  handle  is  immediately  preceded  by  an 
IoCompletion  handle.  As  discussed,  this  occurs  because  a handle 
to  an  I/O  completion  port  on  which  work  will  be  sent  must  be  created 
before  creating  a worker  factory. 
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11.  Double-click  the  selected  process  in  the  list  of  processes,  click  the 
Threads  tab,  and  click  the  Start  Address  column.  You  should  see 
something  similar  to  the  following  screenshot.  Worker  factory 
threads  are  easily  identified  by  their  Ntdll. dll’s  entry  point, 
TppWorkerThread.  ( Tpp  stands  for  thread  pool  private .) 
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If  you  look  at  other  worker  threads,  you’ll  see  some  are  waiting  for  objects 
such  as  events.  A process  can  have  multiple  thread  pools,  and  each  thread  pool 
can  have  a variety  of  threads  doing  completely  unrelated  tasks.  It’s  up  to  the 
developer  to  assign  work  and  to  call  the  thread-pool  APIs  to  register  this  work 
through  Ntdll.dll. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  examined  the  structure  of  threads,  how  they  are  created  and 
managed,  and  how  Windows  decides  which  threads  should  run,  for  how  long, 
and  on  which  processor  or  processors.  In  the  next  chapter,  you’ll  look  at  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  any  OS:  memory  management. 


Memory  management 

In  this  chapter,  you’ll  learn  how  Windows  implements  virtual  memory  and  how 
it  manages  the  subset  of  virtual  memory  kept  in  physical  memory.  We’ll  also 
describe  the  internal  structure  and  components  that  make  up  the  memory 
manager,  including  key  data  structures  and  algorithms.  Before  examining  these 
mechanisms,  we’ll  review  the  basic  services  provided  by  the  memory  manager 
and  key  concepts  such  as  reserved  memory  versus  committed  memory  and 
shared  memory. 

Introduction  to  the  memory  manager 

By  default,  the  virtual  size  of  a process  on  32-bit  Windows  is  2 GB.  If  the  image 
is  marked  specifically  as  large  address  space-aware,  and  the  system  is  booted 
with  a special  option  (described  in  the  section  “x86  address  space  layouts”  later 
in  this  chapter),  a 32-bit  process  can  grow  to  be  up  to  3 GB  on  32-bit  Windows 
and  to  4 GB  on  64-bit  Windows.  The  process  virtual  address  space  size  on  64-bit 
Windows  8 and  Server  2012  is  8192  GB  (8  TB)  and  on  64  bit  Windows  8.1  (and 
later)  and  Server  2012  R2  (and  later),  it  is  128  TB. 

As  you  saw  in  Chapter  2.  “System  architecture” — specifically  in  Table  2-2 — 
the  maximum  amount  of  physical  memory  currently  supported  by  Windows 
ranges  from  2 GB  to  24  TB,  depending  on  which  version  and  edition  of 
Windows  you  are  running.  Because  the  virtual  address  space  might  be  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  physical  memory  on  the  machine,  the  memory  manager  has  two 
primary  tasks: 

■ Translating,  or  mapping,  a process’s  virtual  address  space  into  physical 
memory  so  that  when  a thread  running  in  the  context  of  that  process  reads 
or  writes  to  the  virtual  address  space,  the  correct  physical  address  is 
referenced.  (The  subset  of  a process’s  virtual  address  space  that  is 
physically  resident  is  called  the  working  set.  Working  sets  are  described  in 
more  detail  in  the  section  “Working  sets”  later  in  this  chapter.) 

■ Paging  some  of  the  contents  of  memory  to  disk  when  it  becomes 
overcommitted — that  is,  when  running  threads  try  to  use  more  physical 
memory  than  is  currently  available — and  bringing  the  contents  back  into 
physical  memory  when  needed. 

In  addition  to  providing  virtual  memory  management,  the  memory  manager 
provides  a core  set  of  services  on  which  the  various  Windows  environment 


subsystems  are  built.  These  services  include  memory-mapped  files  (internally 
called  section  objects),  copy-on-write  memory,  and  support  for  applications 
using  large,  sparse  address  spaces.  The  memory  manager  also  provides  a way  for 
a process  to  allocate  and  use  larger  amounts  of  physical  memory  than  can  be 
mapped  into  the  process  virtual  address  space  at  one  time — for  example,  on  32- 
bit  systems  with  more  than  3 GB  of  physical  memory.  This  is  explained  in  the 
section  “Address  Windowing  Extensions”  later  in  this  chapter. 


Note 


There  is  a Control  Panel  applet  (System)  that  provides  control  over  the 
size,  number,  and  locations  of  paging  files.  Its  nomenclature  suggests  that 
virtual  memory  is  the  same  thing  as  the  paging  file.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  paging  file  is  only  one  aspect  of  virtual  memory.  In  fact,  even  if  you 
run  with  no  page  file  at  all,  Windows  will  still  be  using  virtual  memory. 
This  distinction  is  explained  in  more  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 


Memory  manager  components 

The  memory  manager  is  part  of  the  Windows  executive  and  therefore  exists  in 
the  file  Ntoskrnl.exe.  It’s  the  largest  component  in  the  executive,  hinting  at  its 
importance  and  complexity.  No  parts  of  the  memory  manager  exist  in  the  HAL. 
The  memory  manager  consists  of  the  following  components: 

■ A set  of  executive  system  services  for  allocating,  deallocating,  and 
managing  virtual  memory,  most  of  which  are  exposed  through  the 
Windows  API  or  kernel-mode  device  driver  interfaces 

■ A translation-not- valid  and  access  fault  trap  handler  for  resolving 
hardware-detected  memory-management  exceptions  and  making  virtual 
pages  resident  on  behalf  of  a process 

■ Six  key  top-level  routines,  each  running  in  one  of  six  different  kernel- 
mode threads  in  the  System  process: 

• The  balance  set  manager  (KeBalanceSetManager,  priority  17) 

This  calls  an  inner  routine,  the  working  set  manager 
(MmWorkingSetManager),  once  per  second  as  well  as  when  free 
memory  falls  below  a certain  threshold.  The  working  set  manager  drives 
the  overall  memory-management  policies,  such  as  working  set 
trimming,  aging,  and  modified  page  writing. 


• The  process/stack  swapper  (KeSwapProcessOr Stack,  priority 

23)  This  performs  both  process  and  kernel  thread  stack  inswapping  and 
outswapping.  The  balance  set  manager  and  the  thread-scheduling  code 
in  the  kernel  awaken  this  thread  when  an  inswap  or  outswap  operation 
needs  to  take  place. 

• The  modified  page  writer  (MiModif iedPageWriter,  priority  18) 

This  writes  dirty  pages  on  the  modified  list  back  to  the  appropriate 
paging  files.  This  thread  is  awakened  when  the  size  of  the  modified  list 
needs  to  be  reduced. 

• The  mapped  page  writer  (MiMappedPageWriter,  priority  18) 

This  writes  dirty  pages  in  mapped  files  to  disk  or  remote  storage.  It  is 
awakened  when  the  size  of  the  modified  list  needs  to  be  reduced  or  if 
pages  for  mapped  files  have  been  on  the  modified  list  for  more  than  5 
minutes.  This  second  modified  page  writer  thread  is  necessary  because  it 
can  generate  page  faults  that  result  in  requests  for  free  pages.  If  there 
were  no  free  pages  and  only  one  modified  page  writer  thread,  the  system 
could  deadlock  waiting  for  free  pages. 

• The  segment  dereference  thread 

(MiDeref  erenceSegmentThread,  priority  19)  This  is  responsible 
for  cache  reduction  as  well  as  for  page  file  growth  and  shrinkage.  For 
example,  if  there  is  no  virtual  address  space  for  paged  pool  growth,  this 
thread  trims  the  page  cache  so  that  the  paged  pool  used  to  anchor  it  can 
be  freed  for  reuse. 

• The  zero  page  thread  (Mi ZeroPageThread,  priority  0)  This  zeroes 
out  pages  on  the  free  list  so  that  a cache  of  zero  pages  is  available  to 
satisfy  future  demand-zero  page  faults.  In  some  cases,  memory  zeroing 
is  done  by  a faster  function  called  MiZeroInParallel.  See  the  note 
in  the  “Page  list  dynamics”  section  later  in  this  chapter. 

Each  of  these  components  is  covered  in  more  detail  later  in  the  chapter  except 
for  the  segment  dereference  thread,  which  is  covered  in  Chapter  14,  “Cache 
manager,”  in  Part  2. 

Large  and  small  pages 

Memory  management  is  done  in  distinct  chunks  called  pages.  This  is  because 
the  hardware  memory  management  unit  translates  virtual  to  physical  addresses  at 
the  granularity  of  a page.  Hence,  a page  is  the  smallest  unit  of  protection  at  the 
hardware  level.  (The  various  page-protection  options  are  described  in  the  section 


“Protecting  memory”  later  in  this  chapter.)  The  processors  on  which  Windows 
runs  support  two  page  sizes:  small  and  large.  The  actual  sizes  vary  based  on  the 
processor  architecture,  and  they  are  listed  in  Table  5-1. 


Architecture 

Small  Page  Size 

Large  Page  Size 

Small  Pages  per  Large  Page 

x36(PAE; 

4 <B 

2 MB  512 

x&4 

4 <B 

2 MB 

512 

ARM 

4 <B 

4 MB 

1024 

TABLE  5-1  Page  sizes 


Note 


Some  processors  support  configurable  page  sizes,  but  Windows  does  not 
use  this  feature. 


The  primary  advantage  of  large  pages  is  speed  of  address  translation  for 
references  to  data  within  the  large  page.  This  advantage  exists  because  the  first 
reference  to  any  byte  within  a large  page  will  cause  the  hardware’s  translation 
look-aside  buffer  (TLB)  (described  in  the  section  “Address  translation”  later  in 
this  chapter),  to  have  in  its  cache  the  information  necessary  to  translate 
references  to  any  other  byte  within  the  large  page.  If  small  pages  are  used,  more 
TLB  entries  are  needed  for  the  same  range  of  virtual  addresses,  thus  increasing 
the  recycling  of  entries  as  new  virtual  addresses  require  translation.  This,  in  turn, 
means  having  to  go  back  to  the  page  table  structures  when  references  are  made 
to  virtual  addresses  outside  the  scope  of  a small  page  whose  translation  has  been 
cached.  The  TLB  is  a very  small  cache;  thus,  large  pages  make  better  use  of  this 
limited  resource. 

To  take  advantage  of  large  pages  on  systems  with  more  than  2 GB  of  RAM, 
Windows  maps  with  large  pages  the  core  operating  system  images  (Ntoskrnl.exe 
and  Hal. dll)  as  well  as  core  operating  system  data  (such  as  the  initial  part  of  non- 
paged  pool  and  the  data  structures  that  describe  the  state  of  each  physical 
memory  page).  Windows  also  automatically  maps  I/O  space  requests  (calls  by 
device  drivers  to  MmMapIoSpace)  with  large  pages  if  the  request  is  of  a 
satisfactorily  large  page  length  and  alignment.  In  addition,  Windows  allows 
applications  to  map  their  images,  private  memory,  and  page  file-backed  sections 
with  large  pages  (see  the  MEM_LARGE_P  AGE  S flag  on  the  Virtual  Alloc, 
VirtualAllocEx,  and  VirtualAllocExNuma  functions).  You  can  also 


specify  other  device  drivers  to  be  mapped  with  large  pages  by  adding  a 
multistring  registry  value  LargePageDrivers  to  the  key 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\Memory 
Management  and  specifying  the  names  of  the  drivers  as  separately  null- 
terminated  strings. 

Attempts  to  allocate  large  pages  may  fail  after  the  operating  system  has  been 
running  for  an  extended  period  because  the  physical  memory  for  each  large  page 
must  occupy  a significant  number  (refer  to  Table  5-11  of  physically  contiguous 
small  pages.  This  extent  of  physical  pages  must  furthermore  begin  on  a large 
page  boundary.  For  example,  physical  pages  0-511  could  be  used  as  a large  page 
on  an  x64  system,  as  could  physical  pages  512-1,023,  but  pages  10-521  could 
not.  Free  physical  memory  does  become  fragmented  as  the  system  runs.  This  is 
not  a problem  for  allocations  using  small  pages  but  can  cause  large  page 
allocations  to  fail. 

The  memory  is  also  always  non-pageable  because  the  page  file  system  does 
not  support  large  pages.  Because  the  memory  is  non-pageable,  the  caller  is 
required  to  have  the  SeLockMemoryPrivilege  to  be  able  to  allocate  using 
large  pages.  Also,  the  allocated  memory  is  not  considered  part  of  the  process 
working  set  (described  in  the  section  “Working  sets”  later  in  this  chapter);  nor 
are  large  page  allocations  subject  to  job-wide  limits  on  virtual  memory  usage. 

On  Windows  10  version  1607  x64  and  Server  2016  systems,  large  pages  may 
also  be  mapped  with  huge  pages,  which  are  1 GB  in  size.  This  is  done 
automatically  if  the  allocation  size  requested  is  larger  than  1 GB,  but  it  does  not 
have  to  be  a multiple  of  1 GB.  For  example,  an  allocation  of  1040  MB  would 
result  in  using  one  huge  page  (1024  MB)  plus  8 “normal”  large  pages  (16  MB 
divided  by  2 MB). 

There  is  an  unfortunate  side  effect  of  large  pages.  Each  page  (whether  huge, 
large,  or  small)  must  be  mapped  with  a single  protection  that  applies  to  the  entire 
page.  This  is  because  hardware  memory  protection  is  on  a per-page  basis.  If  a 
large  page  contains,  for  example,  both  read-only  code  and  read/write  data,  the 
page  must  be  marked  as  read/write,  meaning  that  the  code  will  be  writable.  As  a 
result,  device  drivers  or  other  kernel-mode  code  could,  either  maliciously  or  due 
to  a bug,  modify  what  is  supposed  to  be  read-only  operating  system  or  driver 
code  without  causing  a memory  access  violation.  If  small  pages  are  used  to  map 
the  operating  system’s  kernel-mode  code,  the  read-only  portions  of  Ntoskrnl.exe 
and  Hal. dll  can  be  mapped  as  read-only  pages.  Using  small  pages  does  reduce 
efficiency  of  address  translation,  but  if  a device  driver  (or  other  kernel-mode 
code)  attempts  to  modify  a read-only  part  of  the  operating  system,  the  system 


will  crash  immediately  with  the  exception  information  pointing  at  the  offending 
instruction  in  the  driver.  If  the  write  were  allowed  to  occur,  the  system  would 
likely  crash  later  (in  a harder-to-diagnose  way)  when  some  other  component 
tried  to  use  the  corrupted  data. 

If  you  suspect  you  are  experiencing  kernel  code  corruptions,  enable  Driver 
Verifier  (described  in  Chapter  6.  “I/O  system”!,  which  will  disable  the  use  of 
large  pages. 


Note 


The  term  page  used  in  this  and  later  chapters  refers  to  a small  page  unless 
otherwise  indicated  or  apparent  by  context. 


Examining  memory  usage 

The  Memory  and  Process  performance-counter  categories  provide  access  to 
most  of  the  details  about  system  and  process  memory  utilization.  Throughout 
this  chapter,  we’ll  include  references  to  specific  performance  counters  that 
contain  information  related  to  the  component  being  described.  We’ve  included 
relevant  examples  and  experiments  throughout  the  chapter.  One  word  of  caution, 
however:  Different  utilities  use  varying  and  sometimes  inconsistent  or  confusing 
names  when  displaying  memory  information.  The  following  experiment 
illustrates  this  point.  (We’ll  explain  the  terms  used  in  this  example  in  subsequent 
sections.) 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  system  memory  information 

The  Performance  tab  in  the  Windows  Task  Manager,  shown  in  the 
following  screenshot  from  a Windows  10  version  1607  system  (click  the 
Memory  tab  on  the  left  in  the  Performance  tab),  displays  basic  system 
memory  information.  This  information  is  a subset  of  the  detailed  memory 
information  available  through  performance  counters.  It  includes  data  on 
both  physical  and  virtual  memory  usage.  The  table  that  follows  shows  the 
meaning  of  the  memory-related  values. 
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The  Process  Explorer  tool  from  Sysinternals  can  show  considerably  more 
data  about  physical  and  virtual  memory.  On  its  main  screen,  click  the  View 
menu,  choose  System  Information,  and  click  the  Memory  tab.  Here  is  an 
example  of  a display  from  a 64-bit  Windows  10  system.  (We  will  explain  most 
of  these  counters  in  the  relevant  sections  later  in  this  chapter.) 
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Two  other  Sysinternals  tools  show  extended  memory  information: 


■ VMMap  This  shows  the  usage  of  virtual  memory  within  a process  to 
a fine  level  of  detail. 


i RAMMap  This  shows  detailed  physical  memory  usage. 

These  tools  are  featured  in  experiments  found  later  in  this  chapter. 

Finally,  the  ! vm  command  in  the  kernel  debugger  shows  the  basic  memory- 
management  information  available  through  the  memory-related  performance 
counters.  This  command  can  be  useful  if  you’re  looking  at  a crash  dump  or 
hung  system.  Here’s  an  example  of  its  output  from  a 64-bit  Windows  10 
system  with  32  GB  of  RAM: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 
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The  values  not  in  parentheses  are  in  small  pages  (4  KB).  We  will  describe 
many  of  the  details  of  the  output  of  this  command  throughout  this  chapter. 


Internal  synchronization 

Like  all  other  components  of  the  Windows  executive,  the  memory  manager  is 
fully  reentrant  and  supports  simultaneous  execution  on  multiprocessor  systems. 
That  is,  it  allows  two  threads  to  acquire  resources  in  such  a way  that  they  don’t 
corrupt  each  other’s  data.  To  accomplish  the  goal  of  being  fully  reentrant,  the 
memory  manager  uses  several  different  internal  synchronization  mechanisms, 
such  as  spinlocks  and  interlocked  instructions,  to  control  access  to  its  own 
internal  data  stmctures.  (Synchronization  objects  are  discussed  in  Chapter  8, 
“System  mechanisms”,  in  Part  2.) 

Some  of  the  system-wide  resources  to  which  the  memory  manager  must 
synchronize  access  include: 

■ Dynamically  allocated  portions  of  the  system  virtual  address  space 

■ System  working  sets 

■ Kernel  memory  pools 

■ The  list  of  loaded  drivers 

■ The  list  of  paging  files 

■ Physical  memory  lists 

■ Image  base  randomization  address  space  layout  randomization  (ASLR) 
structures 

■ Each  individual  entry  in  the  page  frame  number  (PFN)  database 

Per-process  memory-management  data  structures  that  require  synchronization 
include  the  following: 

■ Working  set  lock  This  is  held  while  changes  are  made  to  the  working  set 
list. 

■ Address  space  lock  This  is  held  whenever  the  address  space  is  being 
changed. 

Both  these  locks  are  implemented  using  pushlocks.  These  are  described  in 
Chapter  8 in  Part  2. 


Services  provided  by  the  memory  manager 

The  memory  manager  provides  a set  of  system  services  to  allocate  and  free 
virtual  memory,  share  memory  between  processes,  map  files  into  memory,  flush 
virtual  pages  to  disk,  retrieve  information  about  a range  of  virtual  pages,  change 
the  protection  of  virtual  pages,  and  lock  the  virtual  pages  into  memory. 

Like  other  Windows  executive  services,  memory-management  services  allow 
their  caller  to  supply  a process  handle  indicating  the  particular  process  whose 
virtual  memory  is  to  be  manipulated.  The  caller  can  thus  manipulate  either  its 
own  memory  or  (with  proper  permissions)  the  memory  of  another  process.  For 
example,  if  a process  creates  a child  process,  by  default  it  has  the  right  to 
manipulate  the  child  process’s  virtual  memory.  Thereafter,  the  parent  process  can 
allocate,  deallocate,  read,  and  write  memory  on  behalf  of  the  child  process  by 
calling  virtual  memory  services  and  passing  a handle  to  the  child  process  as  an 
argument.  This  feature  is  used  by  subsystems  to  manage  the  memory  of  their 
client  processes.  It  is  also  essential  for  implementing  debuggers  because 
debuggers  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  to  the  memory  of  the  process  being 
debugged. 

Most  of  these  services  are  exposed  through  the  Windows  API.  As  shown  in 
Figure  5-1.  the  Windows  API  has  four  groups  of  functions  for  managing 
memory  in  applications: 

■ Virtual  API  This  is  the  lowest-level  API  for  general  memory  allocations 
and  deallocations.  It  always  works  on  page  granularity.  It  is  also  the  most 
powerful,  supporting  the  full  capabilities  of  the  memory  manager. 
Functions  include  VirtualAlloc,  VirtualFree, 
VirtualProtect,  VirtualLock,  and  others. 

■ Heap  API  This  provides  functions  for  small  allocations  (typically  less 
than  a page).  It  uses  the  Virtual  API  internally,  but  adds  management  on 
top  of  it.  Heap  manager  functions  include  HeapAlloc,  HeapFree, 
HeapCreate,  HeapReAlloc  and  others.  The  heap  manager  is 
discussed  in  the  section  “Heap  manager”  later  in  this  chapter. 

■ Local/Global  APIs  These  are  leftovers  from  16-bit  Windows  and  are  now 
implemented  using  the  Heap  API. 

■ Memory-mapped  files  These  functions  allow  mapping  files  as  memory 
and/or  sharing  memory  between  cooperating  processes.  Memory-mapped 
file  functions  include  CreateFi leMapping,  OpenFileMapping, 
Map ViewOf  File,  and  others. 


FIGURE  5-1  Memory  API  groups  in  user  mode. 

The  dotted  box  shows  a typical  C/C++  runtime  implementation  of  memory 
management  (functions  such  as  malloc,  free,  realloc,  C++  operator 
new  and  delete)  using  the  Heap  API.  The  box  is  dotted  because  this 
implementation  is  compiler-dependent  and  certainly  not  mandatory  (although 
quite  common).  The  C runtime  equivalents  that  are  implemented  in  Ntdll.dll  use 
the  Heap  API. 

The  memory  manager  also  provides  several  services  to  other  kernel-mode 
components  inside  the  executive  as  well  as  to  device  drivers.  These  include 
allocating  and  deallocating  physical  memory  and  locking  pages  in  physical 
memory  for  direct  memory  access  (DMA)  transfers.  These  functions  begin  with 
the  prefix  Mm.  In  addition,  although  not  strictly  part  of  the  memory  manager, 
some  executive  support  routines  that  begin  with  Ex  are  used  to  allocate  and 
deallocate  from  the  system  heaps  (paged  and  non-paged  pool)  as  well  as  to 
manipulate  look-aside  lists.  We’ll  touch  on  these  topics  later  in  this  chapter  in 
the  section  “Kernel-mode  heaps  (system  memory  pools).” 

Page  states  and  memory  allocations 

Pages  in  a process  virtual  address  space  are  either  free,  reserved,  committed,  or 
shareable.  Committed  and  shareable  pages  are  pages  that,  when  accessed, 
ultimately  translate  to  valid  pages  in  physical  memory.  Committed  pages  are  also 


referred  to  as  private  pages.  This  is  because  committed  pages  cannot  be  shared 
with  other  processes,  whereas  shareable  pages  can  be  (but  might  be  in  use  by 
only  one  process). 

Private  pages  are  allocated  through  the  Windows  Virtual  Alloc, 
VirtualAllocEx,  and  Virtual  - AllocExNuma  functions,  which  lead 
eventually  to  the  executive  in  the  function  NtAllocateVirtualMemory 
inside  the  memory  manager.  These  functions  are  capable  of  committing  memory 
as  well  as  reserving  memory.  Reserving  memory  means  setting  aside  a range  of 
contiguous  virtual  addresses  for  possible  future  use  (such  as  an  array)  while 
consuming  negligible  system  resources,  and  then  committing  portions  of  the 
reserved  space  as  needed  as  the  application  runs.  Or,  if  the  size  requirements  are 
known  in  advance,  a process  can  reserve  and  commit  in  the  same  function  call. 

In  either  case,  the  resulting  committed  pages  can  then  be  accessed  by  any  thread 
in  the  process.  Attempting  to  access  free  or  reserved  memory  results  in  an  access 
violation  exception  because  the  page  isn’t  mapped  to  any  storage  that  can 
resolve  the  reference. 

If  committed  (private)  pages  have  never  been  accessed  before,  they  are 
created  at  the  time  of  first  access  as  zero-initialized  pages  (or  demand  zero'). 
Private  committed  pages  may  later  be  automatically  written  to  the  paging  file  by 
the  operating  system  if  required  by  demand  for  physical  memory.  Private  refers 
to  the  fact  that  these  pages  are  normally  inaccessible  to  any  other  process. 


Note 


Some  functions,  such  as  ReadProcessMemory  and 
WriteProcessMemory,  appear  to  permit  cross-process  memory 
access,  but  these  are  implemented  by  running  kernel-mode  code  in  the 
context  of  the  target  process.  (This  is  referred  to  as  attaching  to  the 
process.)  They  also  require  that  the  security  descriptor  of  the  target 
process  grant  the  accessor  the  PROCESS_VM_READ  or 
P RO CE  S S_VM_WR I T E right,  respectively,  or  that  the  accessor  holds  the 
SeDebugPrivilege,  which  is  by  default  granted  only  to  members  of 
the  administrators  group. 


Shared  pages  are  usually  mapped  to  a view  of  a section.  This  in  turn  is  part  or 
all  of  a file,  but  may  instead  represent  a portion  of  page  file  space.  All  shared 
pages  can  potentially  be  shared  with  other  processes.  Sections  are  exposed  in  the 


Windows  API  as  file-mapping  objects. 

When  a shared  page  is  first  accessed  by  any  process,  it  will  be  read  in  from 
the  associated  mapped  file  unless  the  section  is  associated  with  the  paging  file,  in 
which  case  it  is  created  as  a zero-initialized  page.  Later,  if  it  is  still  resident  in 
physical  memory,  the  second  and  subsequent  processes  accessing  it  can  simply 
use  the  same  page  contents  that  are  already  in  memory.  Shared  pages  might  also 
have  been  prefetched  by  the  system. 

Two  upcoming  sections  of  this  chapter,  “Shared  memory  and  mapped  files” 
and  “Section  objects.”  go  into  much  more  detail  about  shared  pages.  Pages  are 
written  to  disk  through  a mechanism  called  modified  page  writing.  This  occurs 
as  pages  are  moved  from  a process’s  working  set  to  a system-wide  list  called  the 
modified  page  list.  From  there,  they  are  written  to  disk  or  remote  storage. 
(Working  sets  and  the  modified  list  are  explained  later  in  this  chapter.)  Mapped 
file  pages  can  also  be  written  back  to  their  original  files  on  disk  with  an  explicit 
call  to  FlushViewOf  File  or  by  the  mapped  page  writer  as  memory  demands 
dictate. 

You  can  decommit  private  pages  and/or  release  address  space  with  the 
VirtualFree  or  VirtualFreeEx  function.  The  difference  between 
decommittal  and  release  is  similar  to  the  difference  between  reservation  and 
committal.  Decommitted  memory  is  still  reserved,  but  released  memory  has  been 
freed;  it  is  neither  committed  nor  reserved. 

Using  the  two-step  process  of  reserving  and  then  committing  virtual  memory 
defers  committing  pages — and,  thereby,  defers  adding  to  the  system  commit 
charge  described  in  the  next  section — until  needed,  but  keeps  the  convenience  of 
virtual  contiguity.  Reserving  memory  is  a relatively  inexpensive  operation 
because  it  consumes  very  little  actual  memory.  All  that  needs  to  be  updated  or 
constructed  is  the  relatively  small  internal  data  structures  that  represent  the  state 
of  the  process  address  space.  We’ll  explain  these  data  structures,  called  page 
tables  and  Virtual  Address  Descriptors  ( VADs ),  later  in  this  chapter. 

One  extremely  common  use  for  reserving  a large  space  and  committing 
portions  of  it  as  needed  is  the  user-mode  stack  for  each  thread.  When  a thread  is 
created,  a stack  is  created  by  reserving  a contiguous  portion  of  the  process 
address  space.  (The  default  size  is  1 MB  but  you  can  override  this  size  with  the 
CreateThread  and  CreateRemoteThread  (Ex)  function  calls  or  change 
it  on  an  executable  image  basis  by  using  the  / STACK  linker  flag.)  By  default, 
the  initial  page  in  the  stack  is  committed  and  the  next  page  is  marked  as  a guard 
page  (which  isn’t  committed)  that  traps  references  beyond  the  end  of  the 


committed  portion  of  the  stack  and  expands  it. 


EXPERIMENT:  Reserved  versus  committed  pages 

You  can  use  the  TestLimi  t Sysinternals  utility  to  allocate  large  amounts 
of  reserved  or  private  committed  virtual  memory.  You  can  then  observe  the 
difference  via  Process  Explorer.  Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Open  two  command  prompt  windows. 

2.  Invoke  TestLimit  in  one  of  the  command  prompt  windows  to  create  a 
large  amount  of  reserved  memory: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \temp>testlimi t -r  1 -c  800 

Testlimit  v5.24  - test  Windows  limits 
Copyright  (C)  2012-2015  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - wwww.sysinternals.com 

Process  ID:  18468 

Reserving  private  bytes  1 MB  at  a time  . . . 
Leaked  800  MB  of  reserved  memory  (800  MB  total 
leaked).  Lasterror:  0 

The  operation  completed  successfully. 

3.  In  the  other  command  prompt  window,  create  a similar  amount  of 
committed  memory: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \temp>testlimi t -m  1 -c  800 

Testlimit  v5.24  - test  Windows  limits 
Copyright  (C)  2012-2015  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - wwww.sysinternals.com 

Process  ID:  14528 

Leaking  private  bytes  1 KB  at  a time  . . . 

Leaked  800  MB  of  private  memory  (800  MB  total 


leaked) . Lasterror:  0 

The  operation  completed  successfully. 

4.  Run  Task  Manager,  click  the  Details  tab,  and  add  a Commit  Size 
column. 

5.  Find  the  two  instances  of  TestLimit.exe  in  the  list.  They  should  look 
something  like  the  following: 
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6.  Notice  that  Task  Manager  shows  the  committed  size  but  it  has  no 
counters  that  reveal  the  reserved  memory  in  the  other  TestLimit 
process. 

7.  Open  Process  Explorer. 

8.  Click  the  Process  Memory  tab  and  enable  the  Private  Bytes  and 
Virtual  Size  columns. 

9.  Find  the  two  TestLimit.exe  processes  in  the  main  display: 
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10.  Notice  that  the  virtual  sizes  of  the  two  processes  are  identical,  but 
only  one  shows  a Private  Bytes  value  that  is  comparable  to  the 
Virtual  Size  value.  The  large  difference  in  the  other  TestLimit  process 
(process  ID  18468)  is  due  to  the  reserved  memory.  You  could  make 
the  same  comparison  in  Performance  Monitor  by  looking  at  the 
Virtual  Bytes  and  Private  Bytes  counters  in  the  Process  category. 


Commit  charge  and  commit  limit 

On  the  Performance  tab  in  Task  Manager,  on  the  Memory  page,  there  is  a 
Committed  label  with  two  numbers  underneath  it.  The  memory  manager  keeps 
track  of  private  committed  memory  usage  on  a global  basis,  termed  commitment 
or  commit  charge.  This  is  the  first  of  the  two  numbers,  which  represents  the  total 
of  all  committed  virtual  memory  in  the  system. 

There  is  a system-wide  limit,  called  the  system  commit  limit  or  simply  the 
commit  limit,  on  the  amount  of  committed  virtual  memory  that  can  exist  at  any 
one  time.  This  limit  corresponds  to  the  current  total  size  of  all  paging  files  plus 
the  amount  of  RAM  that  is  usable  by  the  operating  system.  This  is  the  second  of 
the  two  numbers  displayed  under  the  Committed  label.  The  memory  manager 
can  increase  the  commit  limit  automatically  by  expanding  one  or  more  of  the 
paging  files  if  they  are  not  already  at  their  configured  maximum  size. 

Commit  charge  and  the  system  commit  limit  are  explained  in  more  detail  in 
the  section  “Commit  charge  and  the  system  commit  limit”  later  in  this  chapter. 


Locking  memory 

In  general,  it’s  better  to  let  the  memory  manager  decide  which  pages  remain  in 
physical  memory.  However,  there  might  be  special  circumstances  when  it  might 
be  necessary  for  an  application  or  device  driver  to  lock  pages  in  physical 
memory.  Pages  can  be  locked  in  memory  in  two  ways: 

■ Windows  applications  can  call  the  Virtual  Lock  function  to  lock  pages 
in  their  process  working  set.  Pages  locked  using  this  mechanism  remain  in 
memory  until  explicitly  unlocked  or  until  the  process  that  locked  them 
terminates.  The  number  of  pages  a process  can  lock  can’t  exceed  its 
minimum  working  set  size  minus  eight  pages.  If  a process  needs  to  lock 
more  pages,  it  can  increase  its  working  set  minimum  with  the 
SetProcessWorkingSetSizeEx  function,  discussed  later  in  this 
chapter  in  the  section  “Working  set  management.” 

■ Device  drivers  can  call  the  MmProbeAndLockPages, 
MmLockPagableCodeSection,  MmLockPagable - DataSection, 
or  MmLockPagableSectionByHandle  kernel-mode  functions.  Pages 
locked  using  this  mechanism  remain  in  memory  until  explicitly  unlocked. 
The  last  three  of  these  APIs  enforce  no  quota  on  the  number  of  pages  that 
can  be  locked  in  memory  because  the  resident  available  page  charge  is 
obtained  when  the  driver  first  loads.  This  ensures  that  it  can  never  cause  a 
system  crash  due  to  overlocking.  For  the  first  API,  quota  charges  must  be 
obtained  or  the  API  will  return  a failure  status. 

Allocation  granularity 

Windows  aligns  each  region  of  reserved  process  address  space  to  begin  on  an 
integral  boundary  defined  by  the  value  of  the  system  allocation  granularity, 
which  can  be  retrieved  from  the  Windows  GetSystemlnf  o or 
GetNativeSys  temlnf  o functions.  This  value  is  64  KB,  a granularity  that  is 
used  by  the  memory  manager  to  efficiently  allocate  metadata  (for  example, 
VADs,  bitmaps,  and  so  on)  to  support  various  process  operations.  In  addition,  if 
support  were  added  for  future  processors  with  larger  page  sizes  (for  example,  up 
to  64  KB)  or  virtually  indexed  caches  that  require  system-wide  physical-to- 
virtual  page  alignment,  the  risk  of  requiring  changes  to  applications  that  made 
assumptions  about  allocation  alignment  would  be  reduced. 


Note 


MM 


Windows  kernel-mode  code  isn’t  subject  to  the  same  restrictions.  It  can 
reserve  memory  on  a single-page  granularity  (although  this  is  not  exposed 
to  device  drivers  for  the  reasons  detailed  earlier).  This  level  of  granularity 
is  primarily  used  to  pack  TEB  allocations  more  densely.  Because  this 
mechanism  is  internal  only,  this  code  can  easily  be  changed  if  a future 
platform  requires  different  values.  Also,  for  the  purposes  of  supporting 
16-bit  and  MS-DOS  applications  on  x86  systems  only,  the  memory 
manager  provides  the  MEM_D 0 S_L I M flag  to  the  MapViewOf  Fi  leEx 
API,  which  is  used  to  force  the  use  of  single-page  granularity. 


Finally,  when  a region  of  address  space  is  reserved,  Windows  ensures  that  the 
size  and  base  of  the  region  is  a multiple  of  the  system  page  size,  whatever  that 
might  be.  For  example,  because  x86  systems  use  4 KB  pages,  if  you  tried  to 
reserve  a region  of  memory  18  KB  in  size,  the  actual  amount  reserved  on  an  x86 
system  would  be  20  KB.  If  you  specified  a base  address  of  3 KB  for  an  18  KB 
region,  the  actual  amount  reserved  would  be  24  KB.  Note  that  the  VAD  for  the 
allocation  would  then  also  be  rounded  to  64  KB  alignment/length,  thus  making 
the  remainder  of  it  inaccessible. 

Shared  memory  and  mapped  files 

As  is  true  with  most  modern  operating  systems,  Windows  provides  a mechanism 
to  share  memory  among  processes  and  the  operating  system.  Shared  memory  can 
be  defined  as  memory  that  is  visible  to  more  than  one  process  or  that  is  present 
in  more  than  one  process  virtual  address  space.  For  example,  if  two  processes 
use  the  same  DFF,  it  would  make  sense  to  load  the  referenced  code  pages  for 
that  DFF  into  physical  memory  only  once  and  share  those  pages  between  all 
processes  that  map  the  DFF,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  5-2. 


FIGURE  5-2  Sharing  memory  between  processes. 

Each  process  would  still  maintain  its  private  memory  areas  to  store  private 
data  but  the  DLL  code  and  unmodified  data  pages  could  be  shared  without  harm. 
As  we’ll  explain  later,  this  kind  of  sharing  happens  automatically  because  the 
code  pages  in  executable  images — EXE  and  DLL  files,  and  several  other  types 
like  screen  savers  (SCR),  which  are  essentially  DLLs  under  other  names — are 
mapped  as  execute-only  and  writable  pages  are  mapped  as  copy-on-write.  (See 
the  “Copy-on-write”  section  later  in  this  chapter  for  more  information.) 

Figure  5-2  shows  two  processes,  based  on  different  images,  that  share  a DLL 
mapped  just  once  to  physical  memory.  The  images  (EXE)  code  itself  is  not 
shared  in  this  case  because  the  two  processes  run  different  images.  The  EXE 
code  would  be  shared  between  processes  that  run  the  same  image,  such  as  two  or 
more  processes  running  Notepad.exe. 

The  underlying  primitives  in  the  memory  manager  used  to  implement  shared 
memory  are  called  section  objects,  which  are  exposed  as  file-mapping  objects  in 
the  Windows  API.  The  internal  structure  and  implementation  of  section  objects 
are  described  later  in  this  chapter  in  the  section  “Section  objects.” 

This  fundamental  primitive  in  the  memory  manager  is  used  to  map  virtual 
addresses  whether  in  main  memory,  in  the  page  file,  or  in  some  other  file  that  an 
application  wants  to  access  as  if  it  were  in  memory.  A section  can  be  opened  by 
one  process  or  by  many.  In  other  words,  section  objects  don’t  necessarily  equate 
to  shared  memory. 

A section  object  can  be  connected  to  an  open  file  on  disk  (called  a mapped 
file ) or  to  committed  memory  (to  provide  shared  memory).  Sections  mapped  to 
committed  memory  are  called  page- file-backed  sections  because  the  pages  are 
written  to  the  paging  file  (as  opposed  to  a mapped  file)  if  demands  on  physical 


memory  require  it.  (Because  Windows  can  run  with  no  paging  file,  page-file- 
backed  sections  might  in  fact  be  “backed”  only  by  physical  memory.)  As  with 
any  other  empty  page  that  is  made  visible  to  user  mode  (such  as  private 
committed  pages),  shared  committed  pages  are  always  zero-filled  when  they  are 
first  accessed  to  ensure  that  no  sensitive  data  is  ever  leaked. 

To  create  a section  object,  call  the  Windows  CreateFileMapping, 
CreateFileMappingFromApp,  or  CreateFileMappingNuma  (Ex) 
function,  specifying  a previously  opened  file  handle  to  map  it  to  (or 
INVALID_HANDLE_VALUE  for  a page-file-backed  section)  and  optionally  a 
name  and  security  descriptor.  If  the  section  has  a name,  other  processes  can  open 
it  with  OpenFileMapping  or  the  CreateFileMapping*  functions.  Or 
you  can  grant  access  to  section  objects  through  either  handle  inheritance  (by 
specifying  that  the  handle  be  inheritable  when  opening  or  creating  the  handle)  or 
handle  duplication  (by  using  DuplicateHandle).  Device  drivers  can  also 
manipulate  section  objects  with  the  ZwOpenSection, 

ZwMapViewOf  Section,  and  ZwUnmapViewOf  Section  functions. 

A section  object  can  refer  to  files  that  are  much  larger  than  can  fit  in  the 
address  space  of  a process.  (If  the  paging  file  backs  a section  object,  sufficient 
space  must  exist  in  the  paging  file  and/or  RAM  to  contain  it.)  To  access  a very 
large  section  object,  a process  can  map  only  the  portion  of  the  section  object  that 
it  requires  (called  a view  of  the  section)  by  calling  the  MapViewOf  File  (Ex) , 
MapViewOf  FileFromApp,  or  MapViewOf FileExNuma  function  and  then 
specifying  the  range  to  map.  Mapping  views  permits  processes  to  conserve 
address  space  because  only  the  views  of  the  section  object  needed  at  the  time 
must  be  mapped  into  memory. 

Windows  applications  can  use  mapped  files  to  conveniently  perform  I/O  to 
files  by  simply  making  them  appear  as  data  in  memory  within  their  address 
space.  User  applications  aren’t  the  only  consumers  of  section  objects;  the  image 
loader  uses  section  objects  to  map  executable  images,  DLLs,  and  device  drivers 
into  memory,  and  the  cache  manager  uses  them  to  access  data  in  cached  files. 
(For  information  on  how  the  cache  manager  integrates  with  the  memory 
manager,  see  Chapter  14  in  Part  2.)  The  implementation  of  shared  memory 
sections,  both  in  terms  of  address  translation  and  the  internal  data  structures,  is 
explained  in  the  section  “Section  objects”  later  in  this  chapter. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  memory-mapped  files 

You  can  list  the  memory-mapped  files  in  a process  by  using  Process 


Explorer.  To  do  so,  configure  the  lower  pane  to  show  the  DLL  view.  (Open 
the  View  menu,  select  Lower  Pane  View,  and  choose  DLLs.)  Note  that  this 
is  more  than  just  a list  of  DLLs — it  represents  all  memory-mapped  files  in 
the  process  address  space.  Some  of  these  are  DLLs,  one  is  the  image  file 
(EXE)  being  run,  and  additional  entries  might  represent  memory-mapped 
data  files. 

The  following  display  from  Process  Explorer  shows  a WinDbg  process 
using  several  different  memory  mappings  to  access  the  memory  dump  file 
being  examined.  Like  most  Windows  programs,  it  (or  one  of  the  Windows 
DLLs  it  is  using)  is  also  using  memory  mapping  to  access  a Windows  data  file 
called  Locale. nls,  which  is  part  of  the  internationalization  support  in  Windows. 
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You  can  also  search  for  memory-mapped  files  by  opening  the  Find  menu 
and  choosing  Find  Handle  or  DLL  (or  pressing  Ctrl+F).  This  can  be  useful 
when  trying  to  determine  which  process(es)  is  using  a DLL  or  a memory- 
mapped  file  that  you  are  trying  to  replace. 


Protecting  memory 

As  explained  in  Chapter  1.  “Concepts  and  tools.”  Windows  provides  memory 
protection  so  that  no  user  process  can  inadvertently  or  deliberately  corrupt  the 
address  space  of  another  process  or  the  operating  system.  Windows  provides  this 
protection  in  four  primary  ways. 

■ All  system-wide  data  structures  and  memory  pools  used  by  kernel-mode 
system  components  can  be  accessed  only  while  in  kernel  mode.  User-mode 
threads  can’t  access  these  pages.  If  they  attempt  to  do  so,  the  hardware 
generates  a fault,  which  the  memory  manager  reports  to  the  thread  as  an 
access  violation. 


■ Each  process  has  a separate,  private  address  space,  protected  from  access 
by  any  thread  belonging  to  another  process.  Even  shared  memory  is  not 
really  an  exception  to  this  because  each  process  accesses  the  shared 
regions  using  addresses  that  are  part  of  its  own  virtual  address  space.  The 
only  exception  is  if  another  process  has  virtual  memory  read  or  write 
access  to  the  process  object  (or  holds  SeDebugPrivilege)  and  thus 
can  use  the  ReadProcessMemory  or  Wri  teProcessMemory 
function.  Each  time  a thread  references  an  address,  the  virtual  memory 
hardware,  in  concert  with  the  memory  manager,  intervenes  and  translates 
the  virtual  address  into  a physical  one.  By  controlling  how  virtual 
addresses  are  translated,  Windows  can  ensure  that  threads  running  in  one 
process  don’t  inappropriately  access  a page  belonging  to  another  process. 

■ In  addition  to  the  implicit  protection  offered  by  virtual-to-physical  address 
translation,  all  processors  supported  by  Windows  provide  some  form  of 
hardware-controlled  memory  protection  such  as  read/write,  read-only,  and 
so  on.  (The  exact  details  of  such  protection  vary  according  to  the 
processor.)  For  example,  code  pages  in  the  address  space  of  a process  are 
marked  read-only  and  are  thus  protected  from  modification  by  user 
threads.  Table  5-2  lists  the  memory-protection  options  defined  in  the 
Windows  API.  (See  the  documentation  for  the  Virtual  Protect, 
Virtual  - ProtectEx,  VirtualQuery,  and  VirtualQueryEx 
functions.) 


Attribute 

Description 

FAGb_NUAtXtbi> 

Any  attempt  to  read  Irani,  wnte  to.  or  execute  code  in  tins  region  causes  an  access 
violation. 

PAGC  READONLY 

Any  jfempf  m wrre  to  (and  on  processors  v.ith  no  execute  cuppa  rt,  execute  rode 
r.)  memory  causes  an  access  .Ho  iation.  blit  reads  are  permitted 

PACE  p.cadwkete 

Tbe  page  is  readable  and  writable  hut  nor  executable 

FACb_fcXfcUJ  1 b 

.Any  attempt  to  write  to  code  in  mem  cry  in  tn  s region  causesan  access  violation,  but 
execution  tend  reod  operations  on  all  existing  processors!  is  permitted. 

KACt_bXbHJ  1 b_KhAU 

Any  attempt  to  wtite  to  memory  in  tliis  teg  ion  causes  an  access  violation,  but  executes 
and  "eods  aie  permitted. 

PAGF_FXFO  ITFJtF/dTMRTTF  * 

Tbe  page  isreanahle.  writan  e,  and  executable  Any  attempted  access  veil  succeed 

PAGFJJRTTFf  OPY 

Any  a- emprtci  wrre  to  memory  in  this  region  causer  toe  system  to  give  tbe  process 
a privatp  copy  of  tbe  page  On  processors  v/ith  no-execute  support,  attempts  to 
execute  code  in  nremory  in  this  reg  or  cause  an  access  violation. 

PA(jfc_bXbtJU  1 b_WKl  1 bLOFY 

.Any  attempt  to  wute  to  memory  r this  region  causes  toe  system  toy  ve  the  process 
a private  copy  of  tire  page.  Keadmy  and  executing  code  in  this  region  is  permitted. 

;No  copy  is  made  in  this  case.) 

PACE  GUARD 

Any  attprnpt  to  read  form  or  write  to  a guard  page  raises  an  FXCFPTTOV.GIIARr>_PAGF 
exception  and  turns  off  (be  guard  page  stmt  Guard  panes  thus  art  as  a one-shot 
alarm.  hJcte  that  this  lag  can  be  specified  *ith  any  of  the"  page  pro  tec  tip  ns  listed  in 
this  taole  except  PAGC  LOACCCSS. 

KAO  r_NOCA(.H  t 

Tins  uses  pliys  uil  memory  that  s not  cached.  i s is  net  recomtriandad  fut  general 
us  age.  It  is  useful  fur  devise  drivers  foi  example,  mapping  a video  flame  buffet 
■.vitd  no  fading 

PAGFJtfRTTFf OMRTNF 

This  enables  '.vite-romn  i led  memory  accesses  When,  enabled,  the  "ram "or  does 

not  cache  memory  antes  (possibly  causing  s gnrficandy  nee  memory  traffic  tnan  if 
memo  ry  writes  we  -e  cached),  cjt  it  does  trytoagg'egatewrfte  requests  to  optimize 
performance.  rorexarrp  e i"  multiple  writes  are  made  to  the  same  address,  only  tne 
must  reuent  wnla  rnignt  occur.  Seuarala  wntes  to  adjacent  addresses  may  be  sum 
a-iy  collapsed  into  a single  lerce  write.  Iris  is  not  typically  used  for  general  eppliur 
tiers,  but  it  is  usefj  fot  device  drivers  for  example,  mapping  a v dec  frame  buffer 
as  write  combined, 

PACE  TARGETS  INVALID  and 

tag:  targets  no  update 

[Windows  10 and  Windows 

Vwvpr  2 int$ 

These  values  control  behavio'  of  Cort-ol  How  Guard  tcro  tor  executable  code  in 
these  pages.  Doth  constants  have  the  same  value  out  areuseO  in  different  calls,  es- 
sential y acting  as  a togg le.  PACE  ~ATGlTS  INVALID  ird  cates  indirect  calls  should 
foil  CFGand  crash  the  process.  FACE_TARCETS_NO_UPOATE  alows  VirlualProtect 
rails  that  change  the  page  rarr.e  to  a lov.  execution  to  not  update  CFG  state  See 
Chapter 7,  ' ver.r  ty,"  ovr  mo  e i nforrration  on  CFG 

‘Mi  eject  jt  i&suppcilet  jnf.  c-.t&iotst  uit  avel  tei~;.tri£a;>  ha  t.vdi  c?  j'jppuit  *.  ji  Lilt  c ».M  f.  c.tftiOfiJ  but  :>ut  iiciJei  >.ttt 
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TABLE  5-2  Memory-protection  options  defined  in  the  Windows  API 

■ Shared  memory  section  objects  have  standard  Windows  access  control  lists 
(ACLs)  that  are  checked  when  processes  attempt  to  open  them,  thus 
limiting  access  of  shared  memory  to  those  processes  with  the  proper  rights. 
Access  control  also  comes  into  play  when  a thread  creates  a section  to 
contain  a mapped  file.  To  create  the  section,  the  thread  must  have  at  least 
read  access  to  the  underlying  file  object  or  the  operation  will  fail. 

Once  a thread  has  successfully  opened  a handle  to  a section,  its  actions  are 
still  subject  to  the  memory  manager  and  the  hardware-based  page  protections 
described  earlier.  A thread  can  change  the  page-level  protection  on  virtual  pages 
in  a section  if  the  change  doesn’t  violate  the  permissions  in  the  ACL  for  that 
section  object.  For  example,  the  memory  manager  allows  a thread  to  change  the 
pages  of  a read-only  section  to  have  copy-on-write  access  but  not  to  have 
read/write  access.  The  copy-on-write  access  is  permitted  because  it  has  no  effect 
on  other  processes  sharing  the  data. 

Data  Execution  Prevention 

Data  Execution  Prevention  (DEP),  or  no-execute  (NX)  page  protection,  causes 
an  attempt  to  transfer  control  to  an  instruction  in  a page  marked  as  “no  execute” 
to  generate  an  access  fault.  This  can  prevent  certain  types  of  malware  from 
exploiting  bugs  in  the  system  through  the  execution  of  code  placed  in  a data 
page  such  as  the  stack.  DEP  can  also  catch  poorly  written  programs  that  don’t 
correctly  set  permissions  on  pages  from  which  they  intend  to  execute  code.  If  an 
attempt  is  made  in  kernel  mode  to  execute  code  in  a page  marked  as  “no 
execute,”  the  system  will  crash  with  the  bug  check  code  ATTEMPTED_ 


EXECUTE_OF_NOEXECUTE_MEMORY  ( OxFC) . (See  Chapter  15,  “Crash 
dump  analysis,”  in  Part  2 for  an  explanation  of  these  codes.)  If  this  occurs  in 
user  mode,  a STATUS_ACCESS_VIOLATION  (0xC0000005)  exception  is 
delivered  to  the  thread  attempting  the  illegal  reference.  If  a process  allocates 
memory  that  needs  to  be  executable,  it  must  explicitly  mark  such  pages  by 
specifying  the  PAGE_EXECUTE,  PAGE_EXECUTE_READ, 
PAGE_EXECUTE_READ WRITE,  or  PAGE_EXECUTE_WRITECOPY  flags  on 
the  page-granularity  memory-allocation  functions. 

On  32-bit  x86  systems  that  support  DEP,  bit  63  in  the  page  table  entry  (PTE) 
is  used  to  mark  a page  as  non-executable.  Therefore,  the  DEP  feature  is  available 
only  when  the  processor  is  running  in  Physical  Address  Extension  (PAE)  mode, 
without  which  page  table  entries  are  only  32  bits  wide.  (See  the  section  “x86 
virtual  address  translation”  later  in  this  chapter.)  Thus,  support  for  hardware  DEP 
on  32-bit  systems  requires  loading  the  PAE  kernel 

(%SystemRoot%\System32\Ntkrnlpa.exe),  which  currently  is  the  only  supported 
kernel  on  x86  systems. 

On  ARM  systems,  DEP  is  set  to  Always  On. 

On  64-bit  versions  of  Windows,  execution  protection  is  always  applied  to  all 
64-bit  processes  and  device  drivers  and  can  be  disabled  only  by  setting  the  nx 
BCD  option  to  AlwaysOf  f . Execution  protection  for  32-bit  programs  depends 
on  system  configuration  settings,  described  shortly.  On  64-bit  Windows, 
execution  protection  is  applied  to  thread  stacks  (both  user  and  kernel  mode), 
user-mode  pages  not  specifically  marked  as  executable,  the  kernel  paged  pool, 
and  the  kernel  session  pool.  For  a description  of  kernel  memory  pools,  see  the 
section  “Kernel-mode  heaps  (system  memory  pools).”  However,  on  32-bit 
Windows,  execution  protection  is  applied  only  to  thread  stacks  and  user-mode 
pages,  not  to  the  paged  pool  and  session  pool. 

The  application  of  execution  protection  for  32-bit  processes  depends  on  the 
value  of  the  BCD  nx  option.  To  change  the  settings,  open  the  Data  Execution 
Prevention  tab  in  the  Performance  Options  dialog  box  (see  Figure  5-3).  (To 
open  this  dialog  box,  right-click  Computer,  select  Properties,  click  Advanced 
System  Settings,  and  choose  Performance  Settings.)  When  you  configure  no- 
execute protection  in  the  Performance  Options  dialog  box,  the  BCD  nx  option  is 
set  to  the  appropriate  value.  Table  5-3  lists  the  variations  of  the  values  and  how 
they  correspond  to  the  Data  Execution  Prevention  tab.  The  registry  lists  32-bit 
applications  that  are  excluded  from  execution  protection  under  the 
HKLM\SOFTWARE\Microsoft\  Windows 


NT\CurrentVersion\AppCompatFlags\Layers  key,  with  the  value  name  being  the 
full  path  of  the  executable  and  the  data  set  to  DisableNXShowUI. 


Performance  Options  X 

Visual  Effects  Advanced  Data  Execution  Prevention 

Data  Execution  Prevention  (DEP)  helps  protect  against 
damage  from  viruses  and  other  security  threats.  How 

does  it  work? 

(§)Turn  on  DEP  for  essential  Windows  programs  and  services  only 
QTurn  on  DEP  for  all  programs  and  services  except  those  I select: 


OK  Cancel 


FIGURE  5-3  Data  Execution  Prevention  tab  settings. 


BCD  nx  Value 

Option  on  Data  Execution 
Prevention  Tab 

Explanation 

optm 

Turr  on  DEP'VsrFwntial  Window*; 
Prog-amt  and  vervirM  Only 

Thkenahle*;  DFF  forrrre  W rrinvu*  irr  a^e*:  It  enable1; 

32 -hit  pror-we*;  tr>rtynamir;dlymri^fjiir*  DFP  fnr  their  life- 
time 

OplOul 

Turn  on  DEP  for  All  Program*:  and 
S«rv  ces  .xcept  Those  Select 

Thic  wiahksc  DFF  for  all  even  liable*  evrepr  *b<v.e  specified 

It  enables  32-br.  processes  to  dynenicelly  configure  DCP  lor 
tlie  r lifetime.  It  also  enables  system  compatibility  fixes  for  D-P 

Altsayson 

I here  is  no  d a ug  bat  opt  on  for 
this  setting 

Tills  enables  DEP  for  all  components  with  no  ability  to  exclude 
certain  applications,  t disables  dynamic  configuration  for 

32  bit  processes  arid  disables  system  compel  bil  ly  fixes 

Alwaywrff 

1 here  is  no  d a!  og  bo:*  opt  on  for 
thi*  cell  pg 

tins  disables  CEP  fnct  recommended).  1 a so  disables  dynamic 
configuration  for  3?-bit  prnrwssc 

TABLE  5-3  BCD  nx  values 

On  Windows  client  versions  (both  64-bit  and  32-bit),  execution  protection  for 
32-bit  processes  is  configured  by  default  to  apply  only  to  core  Windows 
operating  system  executables.  That  is,  the  nx  BCD  option  is  set  to  Op  tin.  This 
is  to  avoid  breaking  32-bit  applications  that  might  rely  on  being  able  to  execute 
code  in  pages  not  specifically  marked  as  executable,  such  as  self-extracting  or 
packed  applications.  On  Windows  server  systems,  execution  protection  for  32- 
bit  applications  is  configured  by  default  to  apply  to  all  32-bit  programs.  That  is, 
the  nx  BCD  option  is  set  to  OptOut. 

Even  if  you  force  DEP  to  be  enabled,  there  are  still  other  methods  through 
which  applications  can  disable  DEP  for  their  own  images.  For  example, 
regardless  of  which  execution-protection  options  are  enabled,  the  image  loader 
will  verify  the  signature  of  the  executable  against  known  copy-protection 
mechanisms  (such  as  SafeDisc  and  SecuROM)  and  disable  execution  protection 
to  provide  compatibility  with  older  copy-protected  software  such  as  computer 
games.  (See  Chapter  3 for  more  information  about  the  image  loader.) 


EXPERIMENT:  Looking  at  DEP  protection  on  processes 

Process  Explorer  can  show  you  the  current  DEP  status  for  all  the  processes 
on  your  system,  including  whether  the  process  is  opted  in  or  benefiting 
from  permanent  protection.  To  look  at  the  DEP  status  for  processes,  right- 
click  any  column  in  the  process  tree,  choose  Select  Columns,  and  then 
select  DEP  Status  on  the  Process  Image  tab.  There  are  three  possible 
values: 

■ DEP  (permanent)  This  means  the  process  has  enabled  DEP  because 
it  is  a “necessary  Windows  program  or  service.” 

■ DEP  This  means  the  process  opted  in  to  DEP.  This  may  be  due  to  a 


system-wide  policy  to  opt  in  to  all  32-bit  processes,  because  of  an 
API  call  such  as  SetProcessDEPPolicy,  or  because  the 
/NXCOMPAT  linker  flag  was  set  when  the  image  was  built. 

■ Nothing  If  the  column  displays  no  information  for  this  process,  DEP 
is  disabled  because  of  either  a system-wide  policy  or  an  explicit  API 
call  or  shim. 


Additionally,  to  provide  compatibility  with  older  versions  of  the  Active 
Template  Library  (ATL)  framework  (version  7.1  or  earlier),  the  Windows  kernel 
provides  an  ATL  thunk  emulation  environment.  This  environment  detects  ATL 
thunk  code  sequences  that  have  caused  the  DEP  exception  and  emulates  the 
expected  operation.  Application  developers  can  request  that  ATL  thunk 
emulation  not  be  applied  by  using  the  latest  Microsoft  C++  compiler  and 
specifying  the  /NXCOMPAT  flag  (which  sets  the 

IMAGE_DLLCHARACTERISTICS_NX_COMPAT  flag  in  the  PE  header),  which 
tells  the  system  that  the  executable  fully  supports  DEP.  Note  that  ATL  thunk 
emulation  is  permanently  disabled  if  the  Always  On  value  is  set. 

Linally,  if  the  system  is  in  Optln  or  OptOut  mode  and  executing  a 32-bit 
process,  the  SetProcessDEPPolicy  function  allows  a process  to 
dynamically  disable  DEP  or  to  permanently  enable  it.  When  it  is  enabled  through 
this  API,  DEP  cannot  be  disabled  programmatically  for  the  lifetime  of  the 
process.  This  function  can  also  be  used  to  dynamically  disable  ATL  thunk 
emulation  if  the  image  wasn’t  compiled  with  the  /NXCOMPAT  flag.  On  64-bit 
processes  or  systems  booted  with  AlwaysOf  f or  AlwaysOn,  the  function 
always  returns  a failure.  The  GetProcessDEPPolicy  function  returns  the 
32-bit  per-process  DEP  policy  (it  fails  on  64-bit  systems,  where  the  policy  is 
always  the  same — enabled),  while  GetSystemDEPPolicy  can  be  used  to 
return  a value  corresponding  to  the  policies  in  Table  5-3. 

Copy-on-write 

Copy-on-write  page  protection  is  an  optimization  the  memory  manager  uses  to 
conserve  physical  memory.  When  a process  maps  a copy-on-write  view  of  a 
section  object  that  contains  read/write  pages,  the  memory  manager  delays  the 
copying  of  pages  until  the  page  is  written  to  instead  of  making  a process  private 
copy  at  the  time  the  view  is  mapped.  For  example,  in  Figure  5-4.  two  processes 
are  sharing  three  pages,  each  marked  copy-on-write,  but  neither  of  the  two 
processes  has  attempted  to  modify  any  data  on  the  pages. 


Process  A 


RAM 


Process  B 


FIGURE  5-4  The  “before”  of  copy-on-write. 

If  a thread  in  either  process  writes  to  a page,  a memory-management  fault  is 
generated.  The  memory  manager  sees  that  the  write  is  to  a copy-on-write  page, 
so  instead  of  reporting  the  fault  as  an  access  violation,  it  does  the  following: 

1.  It  allocates  a new  read/write  page  in  physical  memory. 

2.  It  copies  the  contents  of  the  original  page  to  the  new  page. 

3.  It  updates  the  corresponding  page-mapping  information  (explained  later  in 
this  chapter)  in  this  process  to  point  to  the  new  location. 

4.  It  dismisses  the  exception,  causing  the  instruction  that  generated  the  fault 
to  be  re-executed. 

This  time,  the  write  operation  succeeds.  However,  as  shown  in  Figure  5-5.  the 
newly  copied  page  is  now  private  to  the  process  that  did  the  writing  and  isn’t 
visible  to  the  other  process  still  sharing  the  copy-on-write  page.  Each  new 
process  that  writes  to  that  same  shared  page  will  also  get  its  own  private  copy. 
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FIGURE  5-5  The  “after”  of  copy-on-write. 

One  application  of  copy-on-write  is  to  implement  breakpoint  support  in 
debuggers.  For  example,  by  default,  code  pages  start  out  as  execute-only.  If  a 
programmer  sets  a breakpoint  while  debugging  a program,  however,  the 
debugger  must  add  a breakpoint  instruction  to  the  code.  It  does  this  by  first 
changing  the  protection  on  the  page  to  PAGE_EXECUTE_READWRITE  and  then 
changing  the  instruction  stream.  Because  the  code  page  is  part  of  a mapped 
section,  the  memory  manager  creates  a private  copy  for  the  process  with  the 
breakpoint  set,  while  other  processes  continue  using  the  unmodified  code  page. 

Copy-on-write  is  one  example  of  an  evaluation  technique  called  lazy 
evaluation  that  the  memory  manager  uses  as  often  as  possible.  Lazy-evaluation 
algorithms  avoid  performing  an  expensive  operation  until  absolutely  required.  If 
the  operation  is  never  required,  no  time  is  wasted  on  it. 

To  examine  the  rate  of  copy-on-write  faults,  see  the  Write  Copies/Sec 
performance  counter  in  the  Memory  category  of  the  Performance  Monitor  tool. 

Address  Windowing  Extensions 

Although  the  32-bit  version  of  Windows  can  support  up  to  64  GB  of  physical 
memory  (refer  to  Table  2-2).  each  32-bit  user  process  has  only  a 2 GB  virtual 
address  space  by  default.  (You  can  configure  this  to  up  to  3 GB  when  using  the 
increaseuserva  BCD  option,  described  in  the  upcoming  section  “Virtual 
address  space  layouts.”!  An  application  that  needs  to  make  more  than  2 GB  (or  3 
GB)  of  data  easily  available  in  a single  process  could  do  so  via  file  mapping, 
remapping  a part  of  its  address  space  into  various  portions  of  a large  file. 
However,  significant  paging  would  be  involved  upon  each  remap. 


For  higher  performance  (and  more  fine-grained  control),  Windows  provides  a 
set  of  functions  called  Address  Windowing  Extensions  (AWE).  These  functions 
allow  a process  to  allocate  more  physical  memory  than  can  be  represented  in  its 
virtual  address  space.  It  then  can  access  the  physical  memory  by  mapping  a 
portion  of  its  virtual  address  space  into  selected  portions  of  the  physical  memory 
at  various  times. 

You  allocate  and  use  memory  via  the  AWE  functions  in  three  steps: 

1.  You  allocate  the  physical  memory  to  be  used.  The  application  uses  the 
Windows  functions  AllocateUserPhysicalPages  or 
AllocateUserPhysicalPagesNuma.  (These  require  the 
SeLockMemoryPrivilege.) 

2.  You  create  one  or  more  regions  of  virtual  address  space  to  act  as  windows 
to  map  views  of  the  physical  memory.  The  application  uses  the  Win32 
VirtualAlloc,  VirtualAllocEx,  or  Virtual  - AllocExNuma 
function  with  the  MEM_PHY S I CAL  flag. 

3.  Steps  1 and  2 are,  generally  speaking,  initialization  steps.  To  actually  use 
the  memory,  the  application  uses  MapUserPhysicalPages  or 
MapUserPhysicalPagesScatter  to  map  a portion  of  the  physical 
region  allocated  in  step  1 into  one  of  the  virtual  regions,  or  windows, 
allocated  in  step  2. 

Figure  5-6  shows  an  example.  The  application  has  created  a 256  MB  window 
in  its  address  space  and  has  allocated  4 GB  of  physical  memory.  It  can  then  use 
MapUserPhysicalPages  or  MapUserPhysical - PagesScatter  to 
access  any  portion  of  the  physical  memory  by  mapping  the  desired  portion  of 
memory  into  the  256  MB  window.  The  size  of  the  application’s  virtual  address 
space  window  determines  the  amount  of  physical  memory  the  application  can 
access  with  any  given  mapping.  To  access  another  portion  of  the  allocated  RAM, 
the  application  can  simply  remap  the  area. 
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FIGURE  5-6  Using  AWE  to  map  physical  memory. 

The  AWE  functions  exist  on  all  editions  of  Windows  and  are  usable  regardless 
of  how  much  physical  memory  a system  has.  However,  AWE  is  most  useful  on 
32-bit  systems  with  more  than  2 GB  of  physical  memory  because  it  provides  a 
way  for  a 32-bit  process  to  access  more  RAM  than  its  virtual  address  space 
would  otherwise  allow.  Another  use  is  for  security  purposes.  Because  AWE 
memory  is  never  paged  out,  the  data  in  AWE  memory  can  never  have  a copy  in 
the  paging  file  that  someone  could  examine  by  rebooting  into  an  alternate 
operating  system.  (VirtualLock  provides  the  same  guarantee  for  pages  in 
general.) 

Finally,  there  are  some  restrictions  on  memory  allocated  and  mapped  by  the 
AWE  functions: 

■ Pages  can’t  be  shared  between  processes. 

■ The  same  physical  page  can’t  be  mapped  to  more  than  one  virtual  address. 


■ Page  protection  is  limited  to  read/write,  read-only,  and  no  access. 

AWE  is  less  useful  on  64  bit  Windows  systems  because  these  systems  support 
128  TB  of  virtual  address  space  per  process,  while  allowing  a maximum  of  only 
24  TB  of  RAM  (on  Windows  Server  2016  systems).  Therefore,  AWE  is  not 
necessary  to  allow  an  application  to  use  more  RAM  than  it  has  virtual  address 
space;  the  amount  of  RAM  on  the  system  will  always  be  smaller  than  the  process 
virtual  address  space.  AWE  remains  useful,  however,  for  setting  up  non-pageable 
regions  of  a process  address  space.  It  provides  finer  granularity  than  the  file- 
mapping APIs.  (The  system  page  size  is  4 KB  rather  than  64  KB.) 

For  a description  of  the  page  table  data  structures  used  to  map  memory  on 
systems  with  more  than  4 GB  of  physical  memory,  see  the  section  “x86  virtual 
address  translation.” 

Kernel-mode  heaps  (system  memory  pools) 

At  system  initialization,  the  memory  manager  creates  two  dynamically  sized 
memory  pools,  or  heaps,  that  most  kernel-mode  components  use  to  allocate 
system  memory: 

■ Non-paged  pool  This  consists  of  ranges  of  system  virtual  addresses  that 
are  guaranteed  to  reside  in  physical  memory  at  all  times.  Thus,  they  can  be 
accessed  at  any  time  without  incurring  a page  fault — meaning  they  can  be 
accessed  from  any  IRQL.  One  of  the  reasons  a non-paged  pool  is  required 
is  because  page  faults  can’t  be  satisfied  at  DPC/dispatch  level  or  above. 
Therefore,  any  code  and  data  that  might  execute  or  be  accessed  at  or  above 
DPC/dispatch  level  must  be  in  non-pageable  memory. 

■ Paged  pool  This  is  a region  of  virtual  memory  in  system  space  that  can  be 
paged  into  and  out  of  the  system.  Device  drivers  that  don’t  need  to  access 
the  memory  from  DPC/dispatch  level  or  above  can  use  paged  pool.  It  is 
accessible  from  any  process  context. 

Both  memory  pools  are  in  the  system  part  of  the  address  space  and  are 
mapped  in  the  virtual  address  space  of  every  process.  The  executive  provides 
routines  to  allocate  and  deallocate  from  these  pools.  For  information  on  these 
routines,  see  the  functions  that  start  with  ExAllocatePool,  ExAl locate  - 
PoolWithTag,  and  ExFreePool  in  the  Windows  Development  Kit  (WDK) 
documentation. 

Systems  start  with  four  paged  pools,  which  are  combined  to  make  the  overall 
system  paged  pool,  and  two  non-paged  pools.  More  are  created — as  many  as  64 
— depending  on  the  number  of  NUMA  nodes  on  the  system.  Having  more  than 


one  paged  pool  reduces  the  frequency  of  system  code  blocking  on  simultaneous 
calls  to  pool  routines.  Additionally,  the  different  pools  created  are  mapped  across 
different  virtual  address  ranges  that  correspond  to  different  NUMA  nodes  on  the 
system.  The  different  data  structures,  such  as  the  large  page  look-aside  lists,  to 
describe  pool  allocations  are  also  mapped  across  different  NUMA  nodes. 

In  addition  to  the  paged  and  non-paged  pools,  there  are  a few  other  pools  with 
special  attributes  or  uses.  For  example,  there  is  a pool  region  in  session  space 
that  is  used  for  data  that  is  common  to  all  processes  in  the  session.  Allocations 
from  another  pool,  called  special  pool,  are  surrounded  by  pages  marked  as  “no 
access”  to  help  isolate  problems  in  code  that  accesses  memory  before  or  after  the 
region  of  pool  it  allocated. 

Pool  sizes 

A non-paged  pool  starts  at  an  initial  size  based  on  the  amount  of  physical 
memory  on  the  system  and  then  grows  as  needed.  For  a non-paged  pool,  the 
initial  size  is  3 percent  of  system  RAM.  If  this  is  less  than  40  MB,  the  system 
will  instead  use  40  MB  as  long  as  10  percent  of  RAM  results  in  more  than  40 
MB.  Otherwise,  10  percent  of  RAM  is  chosen  as  a minimum.  Windows 
dynamically  chooses  the  maximum  size  of  the  pools  and  allows  a given  pool  to 
grow  from  its  initial  size  to  the  maximums  shown  in  Table  5-4. 


Pool  Type 

Maximum  on  32-Bit  Systems 

Maximum  on  64  bit  Systems 
(Windows  8,  Server  2012} 

Maximum  on  64-Bit  Systems 
[Windows  8.1. 10.  Server 2012 
82,2016) 

Nor-pagerl 

75  perrentnf  physical  nr p Tory 
or  2 <3B,  whichever  is  smaller 

75  percent  of  phv;  iral  memory 
or  1?3  CiR,  whichever  is  smaller 

If!  TB 

P»ged 

2<SB 

384  SB 

15  5 TB 

TABLE  5-4  Maximum  pool  sizes 

Four  of  these  computed  sizes  are  stored  in  kernel  variables  in  Windows  8.x 
and  Server  2012/R2.  Three  of  these  are  exposed  as  performance  counters  and 
one  is  computed  only  as  a performance  counter  value.  Windows  10  and  Server 
2016  moved  the  global  variables  into  fields  in  a global  memory  management 
structure  (MI_SYSTEM_INFORMATION)  named  Mi  State.  Within  this  lies  a 
variable  named  Vs  (of  type  _MI_VISIBLE_STATE)  where  this  information 
resides.  The  global  variable  MiVisibl estate  also  points  to  that  Vs  member. 
These  variables  and  counters  are  listed  in  Table  5-5. 


Kernel  Variable 

Performance  Counter 

Description 

wrsi  zeofNon  PagedPnol  Tr  Ryfes 

Memory:  Pool  non 
paged  bytes 

Tliis  is  die  size  oldie  initial  non  paged  pool  It 
tai  be  reduced  ci  enlarged  automatically  by 
tae  cysts  m if  memory  demands  dictate  Tbe 
kernel  variable  wil  not  show  these  change' 
but  tbe  pertorna  r ce  counter  will 

WMaxi  muinNo  n Paged  Pool  lr  tsytes 
[Windows gjt  ami  stiver  Z012/R2) 

Kot  available 

This  is  die  maximum  size  of  a non-paged 

pool. 

Mi  vi  si  hl<'ST3fo->HaxiimimNonPao#'Pr'r.1 

T nf?ytf»S  (Windows  10  and  server  2016) 

hot  available 

This  is  die  maximum  sits  r.l  a non- paged 

pool. 

No*  available 

Memory:  Pool  paged 
bytes 

This  is  die  current  tmal  vi'tual  'ire  of  paged 

pool. 

Work  i nySe  LS  i ze  (numoer  of  pages)  in  the 

Mrr  PayetlftiolWx  struct  (type MMSTjPPCIVC 
(Windows  and  server  dOld/Ru) 

Memory:  Pool  caged 
resident  bytes 

This  is  the  current  physical  (resident}  size  of 
paged  pool. 

MirSi  7HrfKanpiJool  I nKyte s (Windows B.n 
and  lerver  2012/F2) 

Kot  available 

Thir  it  die  maximum  (virtual)  size  of  a paged 

pool. 

Mi  St ate. Vs . Si zpOfPaflPcPoolTn  Byres 
(Windows  10 and  Server  2015} 

Kot  available 

Thic  is  die  maximum  (virtual)  size  of  a paged 

pool. 

TABLE  5-5  System  pool  size  variables  and  performance  counters 


EXPERIMENT:  Determining  the  maximum  pool  sizes 

You  can  obtain  the  pool  maximums  by  using  either  Process  Explorer  or  live 
kernel  debugging  (explained  in  Chapter  1).  To  view  pool  maximums  with 
Process  Explorer,  select  the  View  menu,  choose  System  Information,  and 
then  click  the  Memory  tab.  The  pool  limits  are  displayed  in  the  Kernel 
Memory  section,  as  shown  here: 
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For  Process  Explorer  to  retrieve  this  information,  it  must  have  access  to 
the  symbols  for  the  kernel  running  on  your  system.  For  a description  of 
how  to  configure  Process  Explorer  to  use  symbols,  see  the  experiment 
“Viewing  process  details  with  Process  Explorer”  in  Chapter  1. 


To  view  the  same  information  by  using  the  kernel  debugger,  you  can  use  the 
! vm  command  as  was  shown  previously  in  this  chapter. 


Monitoring  pool  usage 

The  Memory  performance  counter  object  has  separate  counters  for  the  non- 
paged  pool  and  paged  pool  (both  virtual  and  physical).  In  addition,  the  Poolmon 
utility  (in  the  WDK  Tools  directory)  allows  you  to  monitor  the  detailed  usage  of 
non-paged  and  paged  pool.  When  you  run  Poolmon,  you  should  see  a display 
like  the  one  shown  in  Figure  5-7. 
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FIGURE  5-7  Poolmon  output. 

Any  highlighted  lines  you  might  see  represent  changes  to  the  display.  (You 
can  disable  the  highlighting  feature  by  typing  / while  running  Poolmon;  type  / 
again  to  re-enable  highlighting.)  Type  ? while  Poolmon  is  running  to  bring  up  its 
help  screen.  You  can  configure  which  pools  you  want  to  monitor  (paged,  non- 
paged,  or  both)  and  the  sort  order.  For  example,  by  pressing  the  P key  until  only 
non-paged  allocations  are  shown,  and  then  the  D key  to  sort  by  the  Diff 
(differences)  column,  you  can  find  out  what  kind  of  structures  are  most 
numerous  in  non-paged  pool.  Also,  the  command-line  options  are  shown,  which 
allow  you  to  monitor  specific  tags  (or  every  tag  but  one  tag).  For  example,  the 
command  poolmon  -i CM  will  monitor  only  CM  tags  (allocations  from  the 
configuration  manager,  which  manages  the  registry).  The  columns  have  the 
meanings  shown  in  Table  5-6. 


Column 

Explanation 

T»5 

Thi  5 is  a ■‘our-byte  tag  gi  veo  to  th  e pool  al  ocat  on. 

Type 

This  is  the  pool  type  (paged  or  non-paged) 

.Alices 

This  is  a count  cf  all  a locations  The  number  in  parent  neses  snows  the  difference  in  the  Allocs  column 
since  .lie  lust  uptU  ie. 

Ffipp'. 

ThisKtherourrtofall  f eec  Ihen  mnerin  parentherps  sl-ov.r  tie rl  ffenenre ir>-he freecrnliurm since 
the  last  update 

Diff 

Thi  s is  the  count  of  alio  rations  m inns  frees 

Hyte< 

This  is  the  total  bytes  consumed  by  this  tag  *he  number  in  parentheses  shoves  the  niffp  encein  tie  Bytes 
column  since  the  last  update. 

Per  Alloc 

This  is  the  site  in  byte-  of  a 'ingle  instance  n- -his -an 

TABLE  5-6  Poolmon  columns 


For  a description  of  the  meaning  of  the  pool  tags  used  by  Windows,  see  the 
Pooltag.txt  file  in  the  Triage  subdirectory  where  the  Debugging  tools  for 
Windows  are  located.  Because  third-party  device-driver  pool  tags  are  not  listed 
in  this  file,  you  can  use  the  -c  switch  on  the  32-bit  version  of  Poolmon  that 
comes  with  the  WDK  to  generate  a local  pool  tag  file  (Localtag.txt).  This  file 
will  contain  pool  tags  used  by  drivers  found  on  your  system,  including  third- 
party  drivers.  (Note  that  if  a device-driver  binary  has  been  deleted  after  it  was 
loaded,  its  pool  tags  will  not  be  recognized.) 

Alternatively,  you  can  search  the  device  drivers  on  your  system  for  a pool  tag 
by  using  the  Strings.exe  tool  from  Sysinternals.  For  example,  the  following 
command  displays  drivers  that  contain  the  string  " abed" : 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

strings  %SYSTEMROOT%\system32\drivers\* . sys  | findstr 
/i  "abed" 

Device  drivers  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  located  in 
%SystemRoot%\System32\Drivers.  They  can  be  in  any  folder.  To  list  the  full 
path  of  all  loaded  drivers,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Open  the  Start  menu  and  type  Msinfo32  (System  Information  should 
appear). 

2.  Run  System  Information. 

3.  Select  Software  Environment. 

4.  Choose  System  Drivers.  If  a device  driver  has  been  loaded  and  then 
deleted  from  the  system,  it  will  not  be  listed  here. 

An  alternative  way  to  view  pool  usage  by  device  driver  is  to  enable  the  pool- 
tracking feature  of  Driver  Verifier,  explained  in  Chapter  6.  While  this  makes  the 
mapping  from  pool  tag  to  device  driver  unnecessary,  it  does  require  a reboot  (to 
enable  Driver  Verifier  on  the  desired  drivers).  After  rebooting  with  pool  tracking 
enabled,  you  can  either  run  the  graphical  Driver  Verifier  Manager 
(%SystemRoot%\System32Werifier.exe)  or  use  the  Verifier  /Log 
command  to  send  the  pool-usage  information  to  a file. 

Finally,  you  can  view  pool  usage  with  the  kernel  debugger  ! poolused 
command.  The  ! poolused  2 command  shows  non-paged  pool  usage  sorted 
by  pool  tag  using  the  most  amount  of  pool.  The  ! poolused  4 command  lists 
paged-pool  usage,  again  sorted  by  pool  tag  using  the  most  amount  of  pool.  The 
following  example  shows  the  partial  output  from  these  two  commands: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  Ipoolused  2 

Sorting  by  NonPaged  Pool  Consumed 

NonPaged  Paged 

Tag  Allocs  Used  Allocs  Used 


File  626381  260524032 

obj  ects 

0 

0 

Ntfx  733204  227105872 

Allocation  , Binary: 

0 

0 

MmCa  513713  148086336 

control  areas  for  mapped 

0 

0 

, Binary:  nt!mm 

FMs 1 732490  140638080 

structure  , 

0 

0 

f ltmgr . sys 

CcSc  104420  56804480 

Manager  Shared  Cache  Map 

0 

0 

Binary:  nt ! cc 

SQSF  283749  45409984 

pooltag  'SQSF',  please 

0 

0 

pooltag . txt 

FMfz  382318  42819616 

structure  , 

0 

0 

f ltmgr . sys 

FMsc  36130  32950560 

0 

0 

structure  , 


f ltmgr . sys 


EtwB  517  31297568 


Buffer  , 
DFmF 
pooltag 


Binary:  nt ! etw 
382318  30585440 

1 DFmF ' , please 


pooltag . txt 

DFmE  382318  18351264 

pooltag *  1 2 DFmE ' , please 


pooltag . txt 

FSfc  382318  18351264 

File  System  Run 


allocations  (update 


, Binary:  ntlfsrtl 
smNp  4295  17592320 

store  node  pool 


, Binary:  nt! store 


107  105119744 

382318  91756320 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


rdyboost . sys 

Thre  5780  12837376  0 0 

objects  , Binary:  nt!ps 

Pool  8 12834368  0 0 

tables,  etc. 


EXPERIMENT:  Troubleshooting  a pool  leak 

In  this  experiment,  you  will  fix  a real  paged  pool  leak  on  your  system  so 
that  you  can  use  the  techniques  described  in  the  previous  section  to  track 
down  the  leak.  The  leak  will  be  generated  by  the  Notmyfault  tool  from 
Sysinternals.  Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Run  Notmyfault.exe  for  your  OS  bitness  (for  example,  the  64  bit  on 
a 64-bit  system). 

2.  Notmyfault.exe  loads  the  Myfault.sys  device  driver  and  presents  a 
Not  My  Fault  dialog  box  with  the  Crash  tab  selected.  Click  the  Leak 
tab.  It  should  look  something  like  this: 


3.  Ensure  that  the  Leak/Second  setting  is  set  to  1000  KB. 

4.  Click  the  Leak  Paged  button.  This  causes  Notmyfault  to  begin 
sending  requests  to  the  Myfault  device  driver  to  allocate  paged  pool. 
Notmyfault  will  continue  sending  requests  until  you  click  the  Stop 
Paged  button.  Paged  pool  is  not  normally  released  even  when  you 
close  a program  that  has  caused  it  to  occur  (by  interacting  with  a 
buggy  device  driver).  The  pool  is  permanently  leaked  until  you 
reboot  the  system.  However,  to  make  testing  easier,  the  Myfault 
device  driver  detects  that  the  process  was  closed  and  frees  its 
allocations. 

5.  While  the  pool  is  leaking,  open  Task  Manager,  click  the 
Performance  tab,  and  select  the  Memory  label.  Notice  the  Paged 
Pool  value  climbing.  You  can  also  check  this  with  Process  Explorer’s 
System  Information  display  (select  the  View  menu,  choose  System 
Information,  and  click  the  Memory  tab). 

6.  To  determine  which  pool  tag  is  leaking,  run  Poolmon  and  press  the  B 
key  to  sort  by  the  number  of  bytes. 

7.  Press  P twice  so  that  Poolmon  shows  only  paged  pool.  Notice  the 


Leak  pool  tag  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  list.  (Poolmon  shows 
changes  to  pool  allocations  by  highlighting  the  lines  that  change.) 

8.  Click  the  Stop  Paged  button  so  that  you  don’t  exhaust  paged  pool  on 
your  system. 

9.  Using  the  technique  described  in  the  previous  section,  run  Strings 
(from  Sysinternals)  to  look  for  driver  binaries  that  contain  the  Leak 
pool  tag.  This  should  display  a match  on  the  file  Myfault.sys,  thus 
confirming  it  as  the  driver  using  the  Leak  pool  tag. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

Strings  %SystemRoot%\system32\drivers\* . sys  | 
findstr  Leak 


Look-aside  lists 

Windows  provides  a fast  memory-allocation  mechanism  called  look-aside  lists. 
The  basic  difference  between  pools  and  look-aside  lists  is  that  while  general  pool 
allocations  can  vary  in  size,  a look-aside  list  contains  only  fixed-sized  blocks. 
Although  the  general  pools  are  more  flexible  in  terms  of  what  they  can  supply, 
look-aside  lists  are  faster  because  they  don’t  use  any  spinlocks. 

Executive  components  and  device  drivers  can  create  look-aside  lists  that 
match  the  size  of  frequently  allocated  data  structures  by  using  the 
ExInitializeNPagedLookasideList  (for  non-paged  allocations)  and 
ExInitializePagedLookasideList  (for  paged  allocation)  functions,  as 
documented  in  the  WDK.  To  minimize  the  overhead  of  multiprocessor 
synchronization,  several  executive  subsystems  such  as  the  I/O  manager,  cache 
manager,  and  object  manager  create  separate  look-aside  lists  for  each  processor 
for  their  frequently  accessed  data  structures.  The  executive  also  creates  a general 
per-processor  paged  and  non-paged  look-aside  list  for  small  allocations  (256 
bytes  or  less). 

If  a look-aside  list  is  empty  (as  it  is  when  it’s  first  created),  the  system  must 
allocate  from  the  paged  or  non-paged  pool.  But  if  it  contains  a freed  block,  the 
allocation  can  be  satisfied  very  quickly.  (The  list  grows  as  blocks  are  returned  to 
it.)  The  pool-allocation  routines  automatically  tune  the  number  of  freed  buffers 
that  look-aside  lists  store  according  to  how  often  a device  driver  or  executive 
subsystem  allocates  from  the  list.  The  more  frequent  the  allocations,  the  more 
blocks  are  stored  on  a list.  Look-aside  lists  are  automatically  reduced  in  size  if 
they  aren’t  being  allocated  from.  (This  check  happens  once  per  second  when  the 


balance  set  manager  system  thread  wakes  up  and  calls  the  ExAdj  us  t Look  - 
asideDepth  function.) 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  system  look-aside  lists 

You  can  display  the  contents  and  sizes  of  the  various  system  look-aside  lists 
with  the  kernel  debugger  ! lookaside  command.  The  following  excerpt 
is  from  the  output  of  this  command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! lookaside 


Lookaside  "nt ! CcTwilightLookasideList"  @ 


Oxf f f f f 800c6f 54300 

Tag (hex) : 0x6b576343  "CcWk" 

Type 

= 0200 

NonPagedPoolNx 

Current  Depth 

= 0 

Max 

Depth  = 4 

Size 

= 128 

Max 

Alloc  = 512 

AllocateMisses 

= 728323 

FreeMisses 

= 728271 

Total Allocates 

= 1030842 

TotalFrees 

= 1030766 

Hit  Rate 

= 29% 

Hit 

Rate  = 29 

Q, 

O 

Lookaside  "nt ! IopSmalllrpLookasideList"  @ 

Oxf f f f f 800c6f 54500 

Tag (hex) : 0x73707249  "Irps" 

Type 

= 0200 

NonPagedPoolNx 

Current  Depth 

= 0 

Max 

Depth  = 4 

Size 

= 280 

Max 

Alloc  = 1120 

AllocateMisses 

= 44683 

FreeMisses 

= 43576 

Total Allocates 

= 232027 

TotalFrees 

= 230903 

Hit  Rate 

= 80% 

Hit 

Rate 


81% 


Lookaside  "nt ! IopLargelrpLookasideLis t " @ 
Oxf f f f f 800c6f 54600 
Type 

Current  Depth 
Depth  = 4 

Size 

Alloc  = 4864 

AllocateMisses  = 

= 142551 

TotalAllocates  = 

= 316131 

Hit  Rate 


Tag (hex):  0x6c707249  "Irpl" 
0200  NonPagedPoolNx 
0 Max 

1216 

Max 

143708 

FreeMisses 

317297 

TotalFrees 

54% 

Hit 

Rate 


54 


Total  NonPaged  currently  allocated  for  above  lists 
= 0 

Total  NonPaged  potential  for  above 
lists  = 13232 

Total  Paged  currently  allocated  for  above 
lists  = 0 

Total  Paged  potential  for  above 
lists  = 4176 


Heap  manager 

Most  applications  allocate  smaller  blocks  than  the  64-KB  minimum  allocation 
granularity  possible  using  page-granularity  functions  such  as  VirtualAlloc. 
Allocating  such  a large  area  for  relatively  small  allocations  is  not  optimal  from  a 
memory  usage  and  performance  standpoint.  To  address  this,  Windows  provides  a 
component  called  the  heap  manager,  which  manages  allocations  inside  larger 
memory  areas  reserved  using  the  page-granularity  memory-allocation  functions. 
The  allocation  granularity  in  the  heap  manager  is  relatively  small:  8 bytes  on  32- 
bit  systems,  and  16  bytes  on  64-bit  systems.  The  heap  manager  has  been 
designed  to  optimize  memory  usage  and  performance  in  the  case  of  these  smaller 


allocations. 

The  heap  manager  exists  in  two  places:  Ntdll.dll  and  Ntoskrnl.exe.  The 
subsystem  APIs  (such  as  the  Windows  heap  APIs)  call  the  functions  in  Ntdll.dll, 
and  various  executive  components  and  device  drivers  call  the  functions  in 
Ntoskrnl.exe.  Its  native  interfaces  (prefixed  with  Rtl)  are  available  only  for  use 
in  internal  Windows  components  or  kernel-mode  device  drivers.  The 
documented  Windows  API  interfaces  to  the  heap  (prefixed  with  Heap)  are 
forwarders  to  the  native  functions  in  Ntdll.dll.  In  addition,  legacy  APIs  (prefixed 
with  either  Local  or  Global)  are  provided  to  support  older  Windows 
applications.  These  also  internally  call  the  heap  manager,  using  some  of  its 
specialized  interfaces  to  support  legacy  behavior.  The  most  common  Windows 
heap  functions  are: 

■ HeapCreate  or  HeapDestroy  These  create  or  delete,  respectively,  a 
heap.  The  initial  reserved  and  committed  size  can  be  specified  at  creation. 

■ HeapAlloc  This  allocates  a heap  block.  It  is  forwarded  to 
RtlAllocateHeap  in  Ntdll.dll. 

■ HeapFree  This  frees  a block  previously  allocated  with  HeapAlloc. 

■ HeapReAlloc  This  changes  the  size  of  an  existing  allocation,  growing 
or  shrinking  an  existing  block.  It  is  forwarded  to  RtlReAllocateHeap 
in  Ntdll.dll. 

■ HeapLock  and  HeapUnlock  These  control  mutual  exclusion  to  heap 
operations. 

■ HeapWalk  This  enumerates  the  entries  and  regions  in  a heap. 

Process  heaps 

Each  process  has  at  least  one  heap:  the  default  process  heap.  The  default  heap  is 
created  at  process  startup  and  is  never  deleted  during  the  process’s  lifetime.  It 
defaults  to  1 MB  in  size,  but  you  can  make  it  bigger  by  specifying  a starting  size 
in  the  image  file  by  using  the  /HEAP  linker  flag.  This  size  is  just  the  initial 
reserve,  however.  It  will  expand  automatically  as  needed.  You  can  also  specify 
the  initial  committed  size  in  the  image  file. 

The  default  heap  can  be  explicitly  used  by  a program  or  implicitly  used  by 
some  Windows  internal  functions.  An  application  can  query  the  default  process 
heap  by  making  a call  to  the  Windows  GetProcessHeap  function.  Processes 
can  also  create  additional  private  heaps  with  the  HeapCreate  function.  When 


a process  no  longer  needs  a private  heap,  it  can  recover  the  virtual  address  space 
by  calling  HeapDes  troy.  An  array  with  all  heaps  is  maintained  in  each 
process,  and  a thread  can  query  them  with  the  Windows  GetProcessHeaps 
function. 

A Universal  Windows  Platform  (UWP)  app  process  includes  at  least  three 
heaps: 

■ The  default  process  heap  just  described. 

■ A shared  heap  used  to  pass  large  arguments  to  the  process’  session 
Csrss.exe  instance.  This  is  created  by  the 

CsrClientConnectToServer  Ntdll.dll  function,  which  executes 
early  in  the  process  initialization  done  by  Ntdll.dll.  The  heap  handle  is 
available  in  the  global  variable  CsrPortHeap  (in  Ntdll.dll). 

■ A heap  created  by  the  Microsoft  C runtime  library.  Its  handle  is  stored  in 
the  global  variable  _crtheap  (in  the  msvcrt  module).  This  heap  is  the 
one  used  internally  by  the  C/C++  memory-allocation  functions  such  as 
malloc,  free,  operator  new/delete,  and  so  on. 

A heap  can  manage  allocations  either  in  large  memory  regions  reserved  from 
the  memory  manager  via  VirtualAlloc  or  from  memory-mapped  file  objects 
mapped  in  the  process  address  space.  The  latter  approach  is  rarely  used  in 
practice  (and  is  not  exposed  by  the  Windows  API),  but  it’s  suitable  for  scenarios 
where  the  content  of  the  blocks  needs  to  be  shared  between  two  processes  or 
between  a kernel-mode  and  a user-mode  component.  The  Win32  GUI  subsystem 
driver  (Win32k.sys)  uses  such  a heap  for  sharing  GDI  and  USER  objects  with 
user  mode.  If  a heap  is  built  on  top  of  a memory-mapped  file  region,  certain 
constraints  apply  with  respect  to  the  component  that  can  call  heap  functions: 

■ The  internal  heap  structures  use  pointers,  and  therefore  do  not  allow 
remapping  to  different  addresses  in  other  processes. 

■ The  synchronization  across  multiple  processes  or  between  a kernel 
component  and  a user  process  is  not  supported  by  the  heap  functions. 

■ In  the  case  of  a shared  heap  between  user  mode  and  kernel  mode,  the  user- 
mode mapping  should  be  read-only  to  prevent  user-mode  code  from 
corrupting  the  heap’s  internal  structures,  which  would  result  in  a system 
crash.  The  kernel-mode  driver  is  also  responsible  for  not  putting  any 
sensitive  data  in  a shared  heap  to  avoid  leaking  it  to  user  mode. 

Heap  types 


Until  Windows  10  and  Server  2016,  there  was  just  one  heap  type,  which  we’ll 
call  the  NT  heap.  The  NT  heap  is  augmented  by  an  optional  front-end  layer, 
which  if  used,  consists  of  the  low-fragmentation  heap  (. LFH ). 

Windows  10  introduced  a new  heap  type  called  segment  heap.  The  two  heap 
types  include  common  elements  but  are  structured  and  implemented  differently. 
By  default,  the  segment  heap  is  used  by  all  UWP  apps  and  some  system 
processes,  while  the  NT  heap  is  used  by  all  other  processes.  This  can  be  changed 
in  the  registry  as  described  in  the  section  “The  segment  heap”  later  in  this 
chapter. 


The  NT  heap 


As  shown  in  Figure  5-8.  the  NT  heap  in  user  mode  is  structured  in  two  layers:  a 
front-end  layer  and  the  heap  back  end  (sometimes  called  the  heap  core).  The 
back  end  handles  the  basic  functionality  and  includes  the  management  of  blocks 
inside  segments,  the  management  of  the  segments,  policies  for  extending  the 
heap,  committing  and  decommitting  memory,  and  management  of  large  blocks. 


User  Mode 


Kernel  Mode 


[ 


Heap  Front  End  Layer 


Memory  Manager 


Kernel32.DII 


— NtDII.Dll 


FIGURE  5-8  NT  heap  layers  in  user  mode. 

For  user-mode  heaps  only,  a front-end  heap  layer  can  exist  on  top  of  the  core 
functionality.  Windows  supports  one  optional  front  end  layer,  the  LFH,  described 
in  the  upcoming  section  “The  low-fragmentation  heap.” 


Heap  synchronization 

The  heap  manager  supports  concurrent  access  from  multiple  threads  by  default. 
However,  if  a process  is  single  threaded  or  uses  an  external  mechanism  for 
synchronization,  it  can  tell  the  heap  manager  to  avoid  the  overhead  of 
synchronization  by  specifying  the  HEAP_NO_SERIALIZE  flag  either  at  heap 
creation  or  on  a per-allocation  basis.  If  heap  synchronization  is  enabled,  there  is 
one  lock  per  heap  that  protects  all  internal  heap  structures. 

A process  can  also  lock  the  entire  heap  and  prevent  other  threads  from 
performing  heap  operations  for  operations  that  would  require  consistent  states 
across  multiple  heap  calls.  For  instance,  enumerating  the  heap  blocks  in  a heap 
with  the  Windows  function  HeapWalk  requires  locking  the  heap  if  multiple 
threads  can  perform  heap  operations  simultaneously.  Locking  and  unlocking  a 
heap  can  be  done  with  the  HeapLock  and  HeapUnlock  functions, 
respectively. 

The  low-fragmentation  heap 

Many  applications  running  in  Windows  have  relatively  small  heap  memory 
usage — usually  less  than  1 MB.  For  this  class  of  applications,  the  heap 
manager’s  best-fit  policy  helps  keep  a low  memory  footprint  for  each  process. 
However,  this  strategy  does  not  scale  for  large  processes  and  multiprocessor 
machines.  In  these  cases,  memory  available  for  heap  usage  might  be  reduced  due 
to  heap  fragmentation.  Performance  can  suffer  in  scenarios  where  only  certain 
sizes  are  often  used  concurrently  from  different  threads  scheduled  to  run  on 
different  processors.  This  happens  because  several  processors  need  to  modify  the 
same  memory  location  (for  example,  the  head  of  the  look-aside  list  for  that 
particular  size)  at  the  same  time,  thus  causing  significant  contention  for  the 
corresponding  cache  line. 

The  LFH  avoids  fragmentation  by  managing  allocated  blocks  in 
predetermined  different  block-size  ranges  called  buckets.  When  a process 
allocates  memory  from  the  heap,  the  LFH  chooses  the  bucket  that  maps  to  the 
smallest  block  large  enough  to  hold  the  required  size.  (The  smallest  block  is  8 
bytes.)  The  first  bucket  is  used  for  allocations  between  1 and  8 bytes,  the  second 
for  allocations  between  9 and  16  bytes,  and  so  on,  until  the  32nd  bucket,  which 
is  used  for  allocations  between  249  and  256  bytes,  followed  by  the  33rd  bucket, 
which  is  used  for  allocations  between  257  and  272  bytes,  and  so  on.  Finally,  the 
128th  bucket,  which  is  the  last,  is  used  for  allocations  between  15,873  and 
16,384  bytes.  (This  is  known  as  a binary  buddy  system.)  If  the  allocation  is 


larger  than  16,384  bytes,  the  LFH  simply  forwards  it  to  the  underlying  heap  back 
end.  Table  5-7  summarizes  the  different  buckets,  their  granularity,  and  the  range 
of  sizes  they  map  to. 


Buckets 

Granularity 

Range 

1-32 

8 

1-256 

33-48 

16 

257-512 

49-64 

32 

513-1,024 

65-80 

64 

1,025-2,048 

81-96 

128 

2,049-4,096 

97-112 

256 

4,097-8,192 

113-128 

512 

8,193-16,384 

TABLE  5-7  LFH  buckets 

The  LFH  addresses  these  issues  by  using  the  core  heap  manager  and  look- 
aside lists.  The  Windows  heap  manager  implements  an  automatic  tuning 
algorithm  that  can  enable  the  LFH  by  default  under  certain  conditions,  such  as 
lock  contention  or  the  presence  of  popular  size  allocations  that  have  shown 
better  performance  with  the  LFH  enabled.  For  large  heaps,  a significant 
percentage  of  allocations  is  frequently  grouped  in  a relatively  small  number  of 
buckets  of  certain  sizes.  The  allocation  strategy  used  by  LFH  is  to  optimize  the 
usage  for  these  patterns  by  efficiently  handling  same-size  blocks. 

To  address  scalability,  the  LFH  expands  the  frequently  accessed  internal 
structures  to  a number  of  slots  that  is  two  times  larger  than  the  current  number  of 
processors  on  the  machine.  The  assignment  of  threads  to  these  slots  is  done  by 
an  LFH  component  called  the  affinity  manager.  Initially,  the  LFH  starts  using  the 
first  slot  for  heap  allocations;  however,  if  a contention  is  detected  when 
accessing  some  internal  data,  the  LFH  switches  the  current  thread  to  use  a 
different  slot.  Further  contentions  will  spread  threads  on  more  slots.  These  slots 
are  controlled  for  each  size  bucket  to  improve  locality  and  minimize  the  overall 
memory  consumption. 

Even  if  the  LFH  is  enabled  as  a front-end  heap,  the  less  frequent  allocation 
sizes  may  continue  to  use  the  core  heap  functions  to  allocate  memory,  while  the 
most  popular  allocation  classes  will  be  performed  from  the  LFH.  Once  the  LFH 
is  enabled  for  a specific  heap,  it  cannot  be  disabled.  The  HeapSet  Inf  or  - 


mat  ion  API  with  the  HeapCompatibili  tylnf  ormation  class  that  was 
able  to  remove  the  LFH  layer  in  Windows  7 and  earlier  versions  of  Windows  is 
now  ignored. 

The  segment  heap 

Figure  5-9  shows  the  architecture  of  the  segment  heap,  introduced  in  Windows 
10. 


FIGURE  5-9  Segment  heap. 

The  actual  layer  that  manages  an  allocation  depends  on  the  allocation  size  as 
follows: 

■ For  small  sizes  (less  than  or  equal  to  16,368  bytes),  the  LFH  allocator  is 
used,  but  only  if  the  size  is  determined  to  be  a common  one.  This  is  a 
similar  logic  to  the  LFH  front  layer  of  the  NT  heap.  If  the  LFH  has  not 
kicked  in  yet,  the  variable  size  (VS)  allocator  will  be  used  instead. 

■ For  sizes  less  than  or  equal  to  128  KB  (and  not  serviced  by  the  LFH),  the 
VS  allocator  is  used.  Both  VS  and  LFH  allocators  use  the  back  end  to 
create  the  required  heap  sub-segments  as  necessary. 

■ Allocations  larger  than  128  KB  and  less  than  or  equal  to  508  KB  are 
serviced  directly  by  the  heap  back  end. 

■ Allocations  larger  than  508  KB  are  serviced  by  calling  the  memory 
manager  directly  (Virtual Alloc)  since  these  are  so  large  that  using  the 
default  64  KB  allocation  granularity  (and  rounding  to  the  nearest  page 
size)  is  deemed  good  enough. 


Here  is  a quick  comparison  of  the  two  heap  implementations: 

■ In  some  scenarios,  the  segment  heap  may  be  somewhat  slower  than  the  NT 
heap.  However,  it’s  likely  that  future  Windows  versions  would  make  it  on 
par  with  the  NT  heap. 

■ The  segment  heap  has  a lower  memory  footprint  for  its  metadata,  making 
it  better  suited  for  low-memory  devices  such  as  phones. 

■ The  segment  heap’s  metadata  is  separated  from  the  actual  data,  while  the 
NT  heap’s  metadata  is  interspersed  with  the  data  itself.  This  makes  the 
segment  heap  more  secure,  as  it’s  more  difficult  to  get  to  the  metadata  of 
an  allocation  given  just  a block  address. 

■ The  segment  heap  can  be  used  only  for  a growable  heap.  It  cannot  be  used 
with  a user-supplied  memory  mapped  file.  If  such  a segment  heap  creation 
is  attempted,  an  NT  heap  is  created  instead. 

■ Both  heaps  support  LFH-type  allocations,  but  their  internal 
implementation  is  completely  different.  The  segment  heap  has  a more 
efficient  implementation  in  terms  of  memory  consumption  and 
performance. 

As  mentioned,  UWP  apps  use  segment  heaps  by  default.  This  is  mainly 
because  of  their  lower  memory  footprint,  which  is  suitable  for  low-memory 
devices.  It’s  also  used  with  certain  system  processes  based  on  executable  name: 
csrss.exe,  lsass.exe,  runtimebroker.exe,  services.exe,  smss.exe,  and  svchost.exe. 

The  segment  heap  is  not  the  default  heap  for  desktop  apps  because  there  are 
some  compatibility  concerns  that  may  affect  existing  applications.  It’s  likely  that 
in  future  versions,  however,  it  will  become  the  default.  To  enable  or  disable  the 
segment  heap  for  a specific  executable,  you  can  set  an  Image  File  Execution 
Options  value  named  FrontEndHeapDebugOptions  (DWORD): 

■ Bit  2 (4)  to  disable  segment  heap 

■ Bit  3 (8)  to  enable  segment  heap 

You  can  also  globally  enable  or  disable  the  segment  heap  by  adding  a value 
named  Enabled  (DWORD)  to  the  HKLM\ 

SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\Segment  Heap  registry 
key.  A zero  value  disables  the  segment  heap  and  a non-zero  value  enables  it. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  basic  heap  information 

In  this  experiment,  we’ll  examine  some  heaps  of  a UWP  process. 

1.  Using  Windows  10,  run  the  Windows  calculator.  (Click  the  Start 


button  and  type  Calculator  to  find  it.) 

2.  The  calculator  in  Windows  10  has  been  turned  into  a UWP  app 
(Calculator.Exe).  Run  WinDbg  and  attach  to  the  calculator  process. 

3.  Once  attached,  WinDbg  breaks  into  the  process.  Issue  the  ! heap 
command  to  get  a quick  summary  of  heaps  in  the  process: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0:033>  !heap 


NT/Segment  Heap 


Heap  Address 


253 leb9  0000 
253 le9  80000 
2531 eb 10000 
25320a40000 
253215a0000 
253214f 0000 
253 leb70000 
25326920000 
253215d0000 


Segment  Heap 
NT  Heap 
Segment  Heap 
Segment  Heap 
Segment  Heap 
Segment  Heap 
Segment  Heap 
Segment  Heap 
NT  Heap 


4.  Notice  the  various  heaps  with  their  handle  and  type  (segment  or  NT). 
The  first  heap  is  the  default  process  heap.  Because  it’s  growable  and 
not  using  any  preexisting  memory  block,  it’s  created  as  a segment 
heap.  The  second  heap  is  used  with  a user-defined  memory  block 
(described  earlier  in  the  “Process  heaps”  section).  Because  this 
feature  is  currently  unsupported  by  the  segment  heap,  it’s  created  as 
an  NT  heap. 

5.  An  NT  heap  is  managed  by  the  NtDll  !_HEAP  structure.  Let’s  view 
this  structure  for  the  second  heap: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


0:033>  dt  ntdll!_heap  2531e980000 


+0x000  Segment 

+0x000  Entry 

+0x010  SegmentSignature 

+0x014  SegmentFlags 
+0x018  SegmentLis tEntry 


_HE  AP_S  EGMENT 
_HEAP_ENTRY 
Oxf f eef f ee 
1 

_LIST_ENTRY  [ 


0x00000253 ' le980120  - 


: 0x00000253 1 le980000 


0x00000253 ' le980120  ] 

+0x028  Heap 
_HEAP 

+0x030  BaseAddress  : 0x00000253 1 le980000 

Void 

+0x038  NumberOf Pages  : 0x10 

+0x040  FirstEntry  : 0x00000253 1 le980720 

_HEAP_ENTRY 

+0x048  LastValidEntry  : 0x00000253 1 le990000 

_HEAP_ENTRY 

+0x050  NumberOf UnCommi ttedPages  : Oxf 
+0x054  NumberOf UnCommi ttedRanges  : 1 
+0x058  SegmentAllocatorBackTracelndex  : 0 
+0x05a  Reserved  : 0 

+0x060  UCRSegmentList  : _LI ST_ENTRY  [ 

0x00000253 ' Ie980fe0  - 
0x00000253 ' Ie980fe0  ] 

+0x070  Flags  : 0x8000 

+0x074  ForceFlags  : 0 

+0x078  Compatibili tyFlags  : 0 

+0x07c  EncodeFlagMask  : 0x100000 

+0x080  Encoding  : _HEAP_ENTRY 

+0x090  Interceptor  : 0 

+0x094  VirtualMemoryThreshold  : OxffOO 

+0x098  Signature  : Oxeeffeeff 

+0x0a0  SegmentReserve  : 0x100000 

+0x0a8  SegmentCommi t : 0x2000 

+0x0b0  DeCommi tFreeBlockThreshold  : 0x100 

+0x0b8  DeCommi tTotalFreeThreshold  : 0x1000 

+0x0c0  TotalFreeSize  : 0x8a 

+0x0c8  MaximumAllocationSize  : 

0x00007f f f ' f f fdef f f 

+0x0d0  ProcessHeapsListlndex  : 2 

+0x178  FrontEndHeap  : (null) 

+0x180  FrontHeapLockCount  : 0 

+0x182  FrontEndHeapType  : 0 1 ' 


+0x183  Reques tedFrontEndHeapType  : 0 1 1 
+0x188  FrontEndHeapUsageData  : (null) 

+0x190  FrontEndHeapMaximumlndex  : 0 
+ 0x192  FrontEndHeapStatusBi tmap  : [129]  " ' 

+0x218  Counters  : _HEAP_COUNTERS 

+0x290  TuningParameters  : 

HEAP  TUNING  PARAMETERS 


6.  Notice  the  FrontEndHeap  field.  This  field  indicates  whether  a 
front-end  layer  exists.  In  the  preceding  output,  it’s  null,  meaning 
there  is  no  front-end  layer.  A non-null  value  indicates  an  LFH 
front-end  layer  (since  it’s  the  only  one  defined). 

7.  A segment  heap  is  defined  with  the  NtDll  !_SEGMENT_HEAP 
structure.  Here’s  the  default  process  heap: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


0 : 033>  dt 
+0x000 
+0x008 
+0x010 
+0x014 
+0x018 
+0x020 
+0x024 
+0x026 
+0x028 
+0x030 
+0x038 
+0x048 
+0x050 
+0x058 
+0x060 


ntdll !_segment_heap  2531eb90000 
TotalReservedPages  : 0x815 
TotalCommittedPages  : 0x6ac 
Signature  : Oxddeeddee 

GlobalFlags  : 0 

FreeCommittedPages  : 0 
Interceptor  : 0 

ProcessHeapListlndex  : 1 
GlobalLockCount  : 0 
GlobalLockOwner  : 0 
LargeMetadataLock  : _RTL_SRWLOCK 
LargeAllocMetadata  : _RTL_RB_TREE 
LargeReservedPages  : 0 
LargeCommittedPages  : 0 
SegmentAllocatorLock  : _RTL_SRWLOCK 
SegmentListHead  : _LIST_ENTRY  [ 


0x00000253 ' lecOOOOO  - 
0x00000253 '28a00000  ] 


+0x070  SegmentCount  : 8 

+0x078  FreePageRanges  : _RTL_RB_TREE 

+0x088  S tackTracelni tVar  : _RTL_RUN_ONCE 
+0x090  ContextExtendLock  : RTL  SRWLOCK 


+0x098  AllocatedBase  : 

0x00000253 ' leb93200  " " 

+0x0a0  Uncommi ttedBase  : 

0x00000253 ' leb94000  " memory  read  error  at 

address  0x00000253 1 leb94000  " 

+0x0a8  ReservedLimi t : 

0x00000253 ' leba5000  " memory  read  error  at 

address  0x00000253 ' leba5000  " 

+0x0b0  VsContext  : _HEAP_VS_CONTEXT 

+0x120  Lf hContext  : _HEAP_LFH_CONTEXT 

8.  Notice  the  Signature  field.  It’s  used  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  types  of  heaps. 

9.  Notice  the  Segments ignature  field  of  the  _HEAP  structure.  It  is 
in  the  same  offset  (0x10).  This  is  how  functions  such  as 
RtlAllocateHeap  know  which  implementation  to  turn  to  based 
on  the  heap  handle  (address)  alone. 

10.  Notice  the  last  two  fields  in  the  _SEGMENT_HEAP.  These  contain 
the  VS  and  LFH  allocator  information. 

11.  To  get  more  information  on  each  heap,  issue  the  ! heap  - s 
command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0:033>  !heap  -s 


Process 
Global  Heap 


Reserved  Committed 


Heap 

Address  Signature  Flags 


List  Bytes 
Index 


2531eb90000  ddeeddee 
2531ebl0000  ddeeddee 
25320a40000  ddeeddee 
253215a0000  ddeeddee 
253214f0000  ddeeddee 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

3 

4 

5 

6 


2531eb70000  ddeeddee 
25326920000  ddeeddee 


0 

0 


7 

8 


******************************************************* 

•3<r'3*r'3ir'3ic''3*r,^r,3ir,3*r'3ir'3ir*3*r*3k,*3*r 

NT  HEAP  STATS  BELOW 

•3<r'3*r'3ir'3ic''3*r,^r,3*r,3*r'3ir'3ir*3*r*3*r*3lr 

LFH  Key  : 0xd7b666e8f 56a4b98 

Termination  on  corruption  : ENABLED 

Affinity  manager  status: 

- Virtual  affinity  limit  8 

- Current  entries  in  use  0 

- Statistics:  Swaps=0,  Resets=0,  Allocs=0 


Heap  Flags 

Lock  Fast 

length  blocks 

cont.  heap 


Reserv  Commit  Virt 
(k)  (k)  (k) 


000002531 e9 80000 

00008000  64  4 64  211 

0 

00000253215d0000 

00000001  16  16  16  10  1 1 
N/A 


12.  Notice  the  first  part  of  the  output.  It  shows  extended  information  on 
segment  heaps  (if  any).  The  second  part  shows  extended  information 
on  NT  heaps  in  the  process. 

The  i heap  debugger  command  provides  a multitude  of  options  for 


viewing,  investigating,  and  searching  heaps.  See  the  “Debugger  Tools  for 
Windows”  documentation  for  more  information. 


Heap  security  features 

As  the  heap  manager  has  evolved,  it  has  taken  an  increased  role  in  early 
detection  of  heap  usage  errors  and  in  mitigating  effects  of  potential  heap-based 
exploits.  These  measures  exist  to  lessen  the  security  effect  of  potential 
vulnerabilities  in  applications.  Both  the  NT-heap  and  the  segment-heap 
implementations  have  multiple  mechanisms  that  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
memory  exploitation. 

The  metadata  used  by  the  heaps  for  internal  management  is  packed  with  a 
high  degree  of  randomization  to  make  it  difficult  for  an  attempted  exploit  to 
patch  the  internal  structures  to  prevent  crashes  or  conceal  the  attack  attempt. 
These  blocks  are  also  subject  to  an  integrity-check  mechanism  on  the  header  to 
detect  simple  corruptions  such  as  buffer  overruns.  Finally,  the  heap  uses  a small 
degree  of  randomization  of  the  base  address  or  handle.  By  using  the 
HeapSetlnf  formation  API  with  the  Heap  - 

EnableTerminationOnCorruption  class,  processes  can  opt  in  for  an 
automatic  termination  in  case  of  detected  inconsistencies  to  avoid  executing 
unknown  code. 

As  an  effect  of  block  metadata  randomization,  using  the  debugger  to  simply 
dump  a block  header  as  an  area  of  memory  is  not  that  useful.  For  example,  the 
size  of  the  block  and  whether  it  is  busy  are  not  easy  to  spot  from  a regular  dump. 
The  same  applies  to  LFH  blocks.  They  have  a different  type  of  metadata  stored 
in  the  header,  also  partially  randomized.  To  dump  these  details,  the  ! heap  -i 
command  in  the  debugger  does  all  the  work  to  retrieve  the  metadata  fields  from 
a block,  also  flagging  checksum  or  free-list  inconsistencies  if  they  exist.  The 
command  works  for  both  LFH  and  regular  heap  blocks.  The  total  size  of  the 
blocks,  the  user-requested  size,  the  segment  owning  the  block,  and  the  header 
partial  checksum  are  available  in  the  output,  as  shown  in  the  following  sample. 
Because  the  randomization  algorithm  uses  the  heap  granularity,  the  ! heap  - i 
command  should  be  used  only  in  the  proper  context  of  the  heap  containing  the 
block.  In  the  example,  the  heap  handle  is  0x0  0 laO  0 0 0.  If  the  current  heap 
context  were  different,  the  decoding  of  the  header  would  be  incorrect.  To  set  the 
proper  context,  the  same  ! heap  - i command  with  the  heap  handle  as  an 
argument  must  be  executed  first. 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 


0:004>  !heap  -i  OOOOOlf 72a5e0000 

Heap  context  set  to  the  heap  OxOOOOOlf 72a5e0000 


0 : 0 04>  ! heap  - i 
Detailed  informa 
Assumed  heap 
NewHeapHandle  to 
Header  content 
0x7F01007E  0x100 
Owning  segment 
Block  flags 
Total  block  size 
Requested  size 
Previous  block  s 
Block  CRC 
Previous  block 
Next  block 


000001f72a5ebl80 

tion  for  block  entry  OOOOOlf 72a5ebl80 
: OxOOOOOlf 72a5e0000  (Use  !heap  -i 
change) 

: 0x2FB544DC  0xl00002lF  (decoded  : 
00048) 

OxOOOOOlf 72a5e0000  (offset  0) 

0x1  (busy  ) 

0x7e  units  (0x7e0  bytes) 

0x7d0  bytes  (unused  0x10  bytes) 
ize:  0x48  units  (0x480  bytes) 

OK  - 0x7  f 

OxOOOOOlf 72a5ead00 
OxOOOOOlf 72a5eb9 60 


Segment  heap-specific  security  features 

The  segment  heap  implementation  uses  many  security  mechanisms  to  make  it 
harder  to  corrupt  memory  or  to  allow  code  injection  by  an  attacker.  Here  are  a 
few  of  them: 

■ Fail  fast  on  linked  list  node  corruption  The  segment  heap  uses  linked 
lists  to  track  segments  and  sub-segments.  As  with  the  NT  heap,  checks  are 
added  in  the  list  node  insertion  and  removal  to  prevent  arbitrary  memory 
writes  due  to  corrupted  list  nodes.  If  a corrupted  node  is  detected,  the 
process  is  terminated  via  a call  to  RtlFailFast. 

■ Fail  fast  on  red-black  (RB)  tree  node  corruption  The  segment  heap  uses 
RB  trees  to  track  free  back-end  and  VS  allocations.  Node  insertion  and 
deletion  functions  validate  the  nodes  involved  or,  if  corrupted,  invoke  the 
fail-fast  mechanism. 

■ Function  pointer  decoding  Some  aspects  of  the  segment  heap  allow  for 
callbacks  (in  Vs  Con  text  and  Lf  hContext  structures,  part  of  the 
_SEGMENT_HEAP  structure).  An  attacker  can  override  these  callbacks  to 
point  to  his  or  her  own  code.  However,  the  function  pointers  are  encoded 
by  using  a XOR  function  with  an  internal  random  heap  key  and  the  context 


address,  both  of  which  cannot  be  guessed  in  advance. 

■ Guard  pages  When  LFH  and  VS  sub-segments  and  large  blocks  are 
allocated,  a guard  page  is  added  at  the  end.  This  helps  to  detect  overflows 
and  corruption  of  adjacent  data.  See  the  section  “Stacks”  later  in  this 
chapter  for  more  information  on  guard  pages. 

Heap  debugging  features 

The  heap  manager  includes  several  features  to  help  detect  bugs  by  using  the 
following  heap  settings: 

■ Enable  tail  checking  The  end  of  each  block  carries  a signature  that  is 
checked  when  the  block  is  released.  If  a buffer  overrun  destroys  the 
signature  entirely  or  partially,  the  heap  will  report  this  error. 

■ Enable  free  checking  A free  block  is  filled  with  a pattern  that  is  checked 
at  various  points  when  the  heap  manager  needs  to  access  the  block,  such  as 
at  removal  from  the  free  list  to  satisfy  an  allocate  request.  If  the  process 
continues  to  write  to  the  block  after  freeing  it,  the  heap  manager  will  detect 
changes  in  the  pattern  and  the  error  will  be  reported. 

■ Parameter  checking  This  function  consists  of  extensive  checking  of  the 
parameters  passed  to  the  heap  functions. 

■ Heap  validation  The  entire  heap  is  validated  at  each  heap  call. 

■ Heap  tagging  and  stack  traces  support  This  function  supports  the 
specification  of  tags  for  allocation  and/or  captures  user-mode  stack  traces 
for  the  heap  calls  to  help  narrow  the  possible  causes  of  a heap  error. 

The  first  three  options  are  enabled  by  default  if  the  loader  detects  that  a 
process  is  started  under  the  control  of  a debugger.  (A  debugger  can  override  this 
behavior  and  turn  off  these  features.)  You  can  specify  the  heap  debugging 
features  for  an  executable  image  by  setting  various  debugging  flags  in  the  image 
header  using  the  Gflags  tool.  (See  the  next  experiment  and  the  section  “Windows 
global  flags”  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.)  Alternatively,  you  can  enable  heap 
debugging  options  using  the  ! heap  command  in  the  standard  Windows 
debuggers.  (See  the  debugger  help  for  more  information.) 

Enabling  heap-debugging  options  affects  all  heaps  in  the  process.  Also,  if  any 
of  the  heap-debugging  options  are  enabled,  the  LFH  will  be  disabled 
automatically  and  the  core  heap  will  be  used  (with  the  required  debugging 
options  enabled).  The  LFH  is  also  not  used  for  heaps  that  are  not  expandable 
(because  of  the  extra  overhead  added  to  the  existing  heap  structures)  or  for  heaps 


that  do  not  allow  serialization. 


Pageheap 

Because  the  tail  and  free  checking  options  described  in  the  preceding  sections 
might  discover  corruptions  that  occurred  well  before  the  problem  was  detected, 
an  additional  heap  debugging  capability,  called  pageheap,  is  provided.  Pageheap 
directs  all  or  part  of  the  heap  calls  to  a different  heap  manager.  You  can  enable 
pageheap  using  the  Gflags  tool  (part  of  the  Debugging  Tools  for  Windows). 
When  enabled,  the  heap  manager  places  allocations  at  the  end  of  pages  and 
reserves  the  page  that  immediately  follows.  Because  reserved  pages  are  not 
accessible,  any  buffer  overruns  that  occur  will  cause  an  access  violation,  making 
it  easier  to  detect  the  offending  code.  Optionally,  pageheap  allows  for  the 
placement  of  blocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  pages,  with  the  preceding  page 
reserved,  to  detect  buffer  undermn  problems  (a  rare  occurrence).  Pageheap  also 
can  protect  freed  pages  against  any  access  to  detect  references  to  heap  blocks 
after  they  have  been  freed. 

Note  that  using  the  pageheap  can  cause  you  to  run  out  of  address  space  (in  32- 
bit  processes)  because  of  the  significant  overhead  added  for  small  allocations. 
Also,  performance  can  suffer  due  to  the  increase  of  references  to  demand  zero 
pages,  loss  of  locality,  and  additional  overhead  caused  by  frequent  calls  to 
validate  heap  structures.  A process  can  reduce  the  impact  by  specifying  that  the 
pageheap  be  used  only  for  blocks  of  certain  sizes,  address  ranges,  and/or 
originating  DLLs. 


EXPERIMENT:  Using  pageheap 

In  this  experiment,  you’ll  turn  on  pageheap  for  Notepad.exe  and  see  its 
effects. 

1.  Run  Notepad.exe. 

2.  Open  Task  Manager,  click  to  the  Details  tab,  and  add  the  Commit 
Size  column  to  the  display. 

3.  Notice  the  commit  size  of  the  notepad  instance  you  just  launched. 

4.  Run  Gflags.exe,  located  in  the  folder  where  Debugging  Tools  for 
Windows  is  installed  (requires  elevation). 

5.  Click  the  Image  File  tab. 

6.  In  the  Image  text  box,  type  notepad.exe.  Then  press  the  Tab  key. 
The  various  check  boxes  should  be  selected. 


7.  Select  the  Enable  Page  Heap  check  box.  The  dialog  box  should 
look  like  this: 


Global  Flags 


X 


System  Registry  | Kernel  Rags  Image  File  | Silent  Process  Exit  | 

Image:  (TAB  to  refresh)  | notepad.exe  Launch  | 


I-  Stop  on  exception 

I-  Disable  stack  extension 

I-  Show  loader  snaps 

V Enable  heap  tail  checking 

I-  Enable  system  critical  breaks 

Enable  heap  free  checking 

|~  Disable  heap  coalesce  on  free 

I-  Enable  heap  parameter  checking 

V Enable  heap  validation  on  call 

Enable  exception  logging 

|~  Enable  application  verifier 

[✓  [Enable  page  heapi 

r Enable  heap  tagging 

\~  Create  user  mode  stack  trace  database 

r Early  critical  section  event  creation 

1“  Stop  on  user  mode  exception 

Enable  heap  tagging  by  DLL 

r Disable  protected  DLL  verification 

r Ignore  asserts 

|~  Load  image  using  large  pages  if  possible 

P Debugger: 
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8.  Click  Apply. 

9.  Run  another  instance  of  Notepad.  (Don’t  close  the  first  one.) 

10  In  Task  Manager,  compare  the  commit  size  of  both  notepad 

instances.  Notice  that  the  second  instance  has  a much  larger  commit 
size  even  though  both  are  empty  notepad  processes.  This  is  due  to  the 
extra  allocations  that  pageheap  provides.  Here’s  a screenshot  from 
32-bit  Windows  10: 
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11.  To  get  a better  sense  of  the  extra  memory  allocated,  use  the  VMMap 
Sysinternals  tool.  While  the  notepad  processes  are  still  running,  open 
VMMap.exe  and  select  the  notepad  instance  that  is  using  pageheap: 
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12.  Open  another  instance  of  VMMap  and  select  the  other  notepad 


instance.  Place  the  windows  side  by  side  to  see  both: 


13.  Notice  that  the  difference  in  the  commit  size  is  clearly  visible  in  the 
Private  Data  (yellow)  part. 

14.  Click  the  Private  Data  line  in  the  middle  display  on  both  VMMap 
instances  to  see  its  parts  in  the  bottom  display  (sorted  by  size  in  the 
screenshot): 
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15.  The  left  screenshot  (notepad  with  pageheap)  clearly  consumes  more 
memory.  Open  one  of  the  1,024  KB  chunks.  You  should  see 
something  like  this: 
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16.  You  can  clearly  see  the  reserved  pages  between  committed  pages 
that  help  catch  buffer  overruns  and  underruns  courtesy  of  pageheap. 
Uncheck  the  Enable  Page  Heap  option  in  Gflags  and  click  Apply  so 


future  instances  of  notepad  will  run  without  pageheap. 

For  more  information  on  pageheap,  see  the  “Debugging  Tools  for  Windows” 
help  file. 


Fault-tolerant  heap 

Microsoft  has  identified  the  corruption  of  heap  metadata  as  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  application  failures.  Windows  includes  a feature  called  the 
fault-tolerant  heap  ( FTH)  to  mitigate  these  problems  and  to  provide  better 
problem-solving  resources  to  application  developers.  The  FTH  is  implemented 
in  two  primary  components: 

■ The  detection  component  (FTH  server) 

■ The  mitigation  component  (FTH  client) 

The  detection  component  is  a DLL  called  Fthsvc.dll  that  is  loaded  by  the 
Windows  Security  Center  service  (Wscsvc.dll),  which  in  turn  runs  in  one  of  the 
shared  service  processes  under  the  local  service  account.  It  is  notified  of 
application  crashes  by  the  Windows  Error  Reporting  (WER)  service. 

Suppose  an  application  crashes  in  Ntdll.dll  with  an  error  status  indicating 
either  an  access  violation  or  a heap-corruption  exception.  If  it  is  not  already  on 
the  FTH  service’s  list  of  watched  applications,  the  service  creates  a “ticket”  for 
the  application  to  hold  the  FTH  data.  If  the  application  subsequently  crashes 
more  than  four  times  in  an  hour,  the  FTH  service  configures  the  application  to 
use  the  FTH  client  in  the  future. 

The  FTH  client  is  an  application-compatibility  shim.  This  mechanism  has 
been  used  since  Windows  XP  to  allow  applications  that  depend  on  a particular 
behavior  of  older  Windows  systems  to  run  on  later  systems.  In  this  case,  the 
shim  mechanism  intercepts  the  calls  to  the  heap  routines  and  redirects  them  to  its 
own  code.  The  FTH  code  implements  numerous  mitigations  that  attempt  to 
allow  the  application  to  survive  despite  various  heap-related  errors. 

For  example,  to  protect  against  small  buffer  overrun  errors,  the  FTH  adds  8 
bytes  of  padding  and  an  FTH  reserved  area  to  each  allocation.  To  address  a 
common  scenario  in  which  a block  of  heap  is  accessed  after  it  is  freed, 
HeapFree  calls  are  implemented  only  after  a delay.  “Freed”  blocks  are  put  on  a 
list,  and  freed  only  when  the  total  size  of  the  blocks  on  the  list  exceeds  4 MB. 
Attempts  to  free  regions  that  are  not  actually  part  of  the  heap,  or  not  part  of  the 
heap  identified  by  the  heap  handle  argument  to  HeapFree,  are  simply  ignored. 
In  addition,  no  blocks  are  actually  freed  once  exit  or 


RtlExi tUserProcess  has  been  called. 

The  FTH  server  continues  to  monitor  the  failure  rate  of  the  application  after 
the  mitigations  have  been  installed.  If  the  failure  rate  does  not  improve,  the 
mitigations  are  removed. 

You  can  observe  the  activity  of  the  fault-tolerant  heap  in  the  Event  Viewer. 
Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Open  a Run  prompt  and  type  eventvwr.msc. 

2.  In  the  left  pane,  choose  Event  Viewer,  select  Applications  and  Services 
Logs,  choose  Microsoft,  select  Windows,  and  click  Fault-Tolerant- 
Heap. 

3.  Click  the  Operational  log. 

4.  The  FTH  may  be  disabled  completely  in  the  registry,  in  the 
HKLM\Software\Microsoft\FTH  key,  set  the  Enabled  value  to  0. 

That  same  key  contains  the  various  FTH  settings,  such  as  the  delay  mentioned 
earlier  and  an  exclusion  list  of  executables  (which  includes  by  default  system 
processes  such  as  smss.exe,  csrss.exe,  wininit.exe,  services.exe,  winlogon.exe 
and  taskhost.exe).  A rule  list  is  also  included  (RuleList  value),  which  lists  the 
modules  and  exception  type  (and  some  flags)  to  watch  for  in  order  for  FTH  to 
kick  in.  By  default,  a single  rule  is  listed,  indicating  heap  problems  in  Ntdll.dll  of 
type  STATUS_ACCESS_VIOLATION  ( OxcO 0 0 0 0 0 5 ) . 

The  FTH  does  not  normally  operate  on  services,  and  it  is  disabled  on 
Windows  server  systems  for  performance  reasons.  A system  administrator  can 
manually  apply  the  shim  to  an  application  or  service  executable  by  using  the 
Application  Compatibility  Toolkit. 

Virtual  address  space  layouts 

This  section  describes  the  components  in  the  user  and  system  address  space, 
followed  by  the  specific  layouts  on  32-bit  (x86  and  ARM)  and  64-bit  (x64) 
systems.  This  information  will  help  you  to  understand  the  limits  on  process  and 
system  virtual  memory  on  these  platforms. 

Three  main  types  of  data  are  mapped  into  the  virtual  address  space  in 
Windows: 

■ Per-process  private  code  and  data  As  explained  in  Chapter  1.  each 
process  has  a private  address  space  that  cannot  be  accessed  by  other 
processes.  That  is,  a virtual  address  is  always  evaluated  in  the  context  of 


the  current  process  and  cannot  refer  to  an  address  defined  by  any  other 
process.  Threads  within  the  process  can  therefore  never  access  virtual 
addresses  outside  this  private  address  space.  Even  shared  memory  is  not  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  because  shared  memory  regions  are  mapped  into 
each  participating  process,  and  so  are  accessed  by  each  process  using  per- 
process  addresses.  Similarly,  the  cross-process  memory  functions  (Read- 
ProcessMemory  and  Wri  teProcessMemory)  operate  by  running 
kernel-mode  code  in  the  context  of  the  target  process.  The  process  virtual 
address  space,  called  page  tables,  is  described  in  the  “Address  translation” 
section.  Each  process  has  its  own  set  of  page  tables.  They  are  stored  in 
kernel-mode-only  accessible  pages  so  that  user-mode  threads  in  a process 
cannot  modify  their  own  address  space  layout. 

■ Session-wide  code  and  data  Session  space  contains  information  that  is 
common  to  each  session.  (For  a description  of  sessions,  see  Chapter  2.1  A 
session  consists  of  the  processes  and  other  system  objects  such  as  the 
window  station,  desktops,  and  windows  that  represent  a single  user’s  logon 
session.  Each  session  has  a session-specific  paged  pool  area  used  by  the 
kernel-mode  portion  of  the  Windows  subsystem  (Win32k.sys)  to  allocate 
session-private  GUI  data  structures.  In  addition,  each  session  has  its  own 
copy  of  the  Windows  subsystem  process  (Csrss.exe)  and  logon  process 
(Winlogon.exe).  The  Session  Manager  process  (Smss.exe)  is  responsible 
for  creating  new  sessions,  which  includes  loading  a session-private  copy  of 
Win32k.sys,  creating  the  session-private  object  manager  namespace  (see 
Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more  details  on  the  object  manager),  and  creating 
the  session-specific  instances  of  the  Csrss.exe  and  Winlogon.exe 
processes.  To  virtualize  sessions,  all  session-wide  data  structures  are 
mapped  into  a region  of  system  space  called  session  space.  When  a 
process  is  created,  this  range  of  addresses  is  mapped  to  the  pages 
associated  with  the  session  that  the  process  belongs  to. 

■ System-wide  code  and  data  System  space  contains  global  operating 
system  code  and  data  structures  visible  by  kernel-mode  code  regardless  of 
which  process  is  currently  executing.  System  space  consists  of  the 
following  components: 

• System  code  This  contains  the  OS  image,  HAL,  and  device  drivers  used 
to  boot  the  system. 

• Nonpaged  pool  This  is  the  non-pageable  system  memory  heap. 

• Paged  pool  This  is  the  pageable  system  memory  heap. 


• System  cache  This  is  virtual  address  space  used  to  map  files  open  in  the 
system  cache.  (See  Chapter  11,  “Startup  and  shutdown,”  in  Part  2 for 
detailed  information.) 

• System  page  table  entries  (PTEs)  This  is  the  pool  of  system  PTEs 
used  to  map  system  pages  such  as  I/O  space,  kernel  stacks,  and  memory 
descriptor  lists.  You  can  see  how  many  system  PTEs  are  available  by 
using  Performance  Monitor  to  examine  the  value  of  the  Memory:  Free 
System  Page  Table  Entries  counter. 

• System  working  set  lists  These  are  the  working  set  list  data  structures 
that  describe  the  three  system  working  sets:  system  cache,  paged  pool, 
and  system  PTEs. 

• System  mapped  views  This  is  used  to  map  Win32k.sys,  the  loadable 
kernel-mode  part  of  the  Windows  subsystem,  as  well  as  kernel-mode 
graphics  drivers  it  uses.  (See  Chapter  2 for  more  information  on 
Win32k.sys.) 

• Hyperspace  This  is  a special  region  used  to  map  the  process  working 
set  list  and  other  per-process  data  that  doesn’t  need  to  be  accessible  in 
arbitrary  process  context.  Hyperspace  is  also  used  to  temporarily  map 
physical  pages  into  the  system  space.  One  example  of  this  is  invalidating 
page  table  entries  in  page  tables  of  processes  other  than  the  current  one, 
such  as  when  a page  is  removed  from  the  standby  list. 

• Crash  dump  information  This  is  reserved  to  record  information  about 
the  state  of  a system  crash. 

• HAL  usage  This  is  system  memory  reserved  for  HAL-specific 
structures. 

Now  that  we’ve  described  the  basic  components  of  the  virtual  address  space  in 
Windows,  let’s  examine  the  specific  layout  on  the  x86,  ARM,  and  x64  platforms. 

x86  address  space  layouts 

By  default,  each  user  process  on  32-bit  versions  of  Windows  has  a 2 GB  private 
address  space.  (The  operating  system  takes  the  remaining  2 GB.)  However,  for 
x86,  the  system  can  be  configured  with  the  increaseuserva  BCD  boot 
option  to  permit  user  address  spaces  up  to  3 GB.  Two  possible  address  space 
layouts  are  shown  in  Figure  5-10. 
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FIGURE  5-10  x86  virtual  address  space  layouts  (2  GB  on  the  left,  3 GB  on  the 

right). 

The  ability  of  a 32-bit  process  to  grow  beyond  2 GB  was  added  to 
accommodate  the  need  for  32-bit  applications  to  keep  more  data  in  memory  than 
could  be  done  with  a 2 GB  address  space.  Of  course,  64-bit  systems  provide  a 
much  larger  address  space. 

For  a process  to  grow  beyond  2 GB  of  address  space,  the  image  file  must  have 
the  IMAGE_F  I LE_LARGE_ADDRE  S S_AWARE  flag  set  in  the  image  header  (in 
addition  to  the  global  increaseuserva  setting).  Otherwise,  Windows 
reserves  the  additional  address  space  for  that  process  so  that  the  application 
won’t  see  virtual  addresses  greater  than  0x7FFFFFFF.  Access  to  the  additional 
virtual  memory  is  opt-in  because  some  applications  assume  they’ll  be  given  at 
most  2 GB  of  the  address  space.  Because  the  high  bit  of  a pointer  referencing  an 
address  below  2 GB  is  always  zero  (31  bits  are  needed  to  reference  a 2 GB 
address  space),  these  applications  would  use  the  high  bit  in  their  pointers  as  a 
flag  for  their  own  data — clearing  it,  of  course,  before  referencing  the  data.  If 
they  ran  with  a 3 GB  address  space,  they  would  inadvertently  truncate  pointers 
that  have  values  greater  than  2 GB,  causing  program  errors,  including  possible 


data  corruption.  You  set  this  flag  by  specifying  the  /LARGE  ADDRESS  AWARE 
linker  flag  when  building  the  executable.  Alternatively,  use  the  Property  page  in 
Visual  Studio  (choose  Linker,  select  System,  and  click  Enable  Large 
Addresses).  You  can  add  the  flag  to  an  executable  image  even  without  building 
(no  source  code  required)  by  using  a tool  such  as  Editbin.exe  (part  of  the 
Windows  SDK  tools),  assuming  the  file  is  not  signed.  This  flag  has  no  effect 
when  running  the  application  on  a system  with  a 2 GB  user  address  space. 

Several  system  images  are  marked  as  large  address  space  aware  so  that  they 
can  take  advantage  of  systems  running  with  large  process  address  spaces.  These 
include  the  following: 

■ Lsass.exe  The  Local  Security  Authority  Subsystem 

■ Inetinfo.exe  Internet  Information  Server 

■ Chkdsk  .exe  The  Check  Disk  utility 

■ Smss.exe  The  Session  Manager 

■ Dllhst3g  .exe  A special  version  of  Dllhost.exe  (for  COM+  applications) 


EXPERIMENT:  Checking  whether  an  application  is  large  address 
aware 

You  can  use  the  Dumpbin  utility  from  the  Visual  Studio  Tools  (and  older 
versions  of  the  Windows  SDK)  to  check  other  executables  to  see  if  they 
support  large  address  spaces.  Use  the  /headers  flag  to  display  the  results. 
Here’s  a sample  output  of  Dumpbin  on  the  Session  Manager: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

dumpbin  /headers  c:\windows\system32\smss.exe 
Microsoft  (R)  COFF/PE  Dumper  Version  14.00.24213.1 
Copyright  (C)  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights 
reserved. 

Dump  of  file  c:\windows\system32\smss.exe 

PE  signature  found 

File  Type:  EXECUTABLE  IMAGE 

FILE  HEADER  VALUES 

14C  machine  (x86) 

5 number  of  sections 

57898F8A  time  date  stamp  Sat  Jul  16  04:36:10 

2016 

0 file  pointer  to  symbol  table 


0 number  of  symbols 
EO  size  of  optional  header 
122  characteristics 
Executable 

Application  can  handle  large 

(>2GB)  addresses 

32  bit  word  machine 


Finally,  memory  allocations  using  VirtualAlloc,  VirtualAllocEx, 
and  VirtualAllocExNuma  start  with  low  virtual  addresses  and  grow  higher 
by  default.  Unless  a process  allocates  a lot  of  memory  or  has  a very  fragmented 
virtual  address  space,  it  will  never  get  back  very  high  virtual  addresses. 
Therefore,  for  testing  purposes,  you  can  force  memory  allocations  to  start  from 
high  addresses  by  using  the  MEM_TOP_DOWN  flag  to  the  VirtualAlloc* 
functions  or  by  adding  a DWORD  registry  value  named 
AllocationPref  erence  to  the 

HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\Memory 
Management  key  and  setting  its  value  to  0x100000. 

The  following  output  shows  runs  of  the  TestLimit  utility  (shown  in  previous 
experiments)  leaking  memory  on  a 32-bit  Windows  machine  booted  without  the 
increaseuserva  option: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

Testlimit.exe  -r 

Testlimit  v5.24  - test  Windows  limits 
Copyright  (C)  2012-2015  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - www.sysinternals.com 

Process  ID:  5500 

Reserving  private  bytes  (MB) . . . 

Leaked  1978  MB  of  reserved  memory  (1940  MB  total 
leaked).  Lasterror:  8 

The  process  managed  to  reserve  close  to  the  2 GB  limit  (but  not  quite).  The 
process  address  space  has  the  EXE  code  and  various  DLLs  mapped,  so  naturally 


it’s  not  possible  in  a normal  process  to  reserve  the  entire  address  space. 

On  that  same  system,  you  can  switch  to  a 3 GB  address  space  by  running  the 
following  command  from  an  administrative  command  window: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C:\WIND0WS\system32>bcdedit  /set  increaseuserva  3072 

The  operation  completed  successfully. 

Notice  that  the  command  allows  you  to  specify  any  number  (in  MB)  between 
2,048  (the  2 GB  default)  to  3,072  (the  3 GB  maximum).  After  you  restart  the 
system  so  that  the  setting  can  take  effect,  running  TestLimit  again  produces  the 
following: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

Testlimit.exe  -r 

Testlimit  v5.24  - test  Windows  limits 
Copyright  (C)  2012-2015  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - www.sysinternals.com 

Process  ID:  2308 

Reserving  private  bytes  (MB) . . . 

Leaked  2999  MB  of  reserved  memory  (2999  MB  total 
leaked).  Lasterror:  8 

TestLimit  was  able  to  leak  close  to  3 GB,  as  expected.  This  is  only  possible 
because  TestLimit  was  linked  with  /LARGEADDRESS AWARE.  Had  it  not  been, 
the  results  would  have  been  essentially  the  same  as  on  the  system  booted  without 
increaseuserva. 


Note 


To  revert  a system  to  the  normal  2 GB  address  space  per  process,  run  the 
bcdedit  /deletevalue  increaseuserva  command. 


x86  system  address  space  layout 


The  32-bit  versions  of  Windows  implement  a dynamic  system  address  space 
layout  by  using  a virtual  address  allocator.  (WeTl  describe  this  functionality  later 
in  this  section.)  There  are  still  a few  specifically  reserved  areas,  as  shown  in 
Figure  5-10.  However,  many  kernel-mode  structures  use  dynamic  address  space 
allocation.  These  structures  are  therefore  not  necessarily  virtually  contiguous 
with  themselves.  Each  can  easily  exist  in  several  disjointed  pieces  in  various 
areas  of  system  address  space.  The  uses  of  system  address  space  that  are 
allocated  in  this  way  include  the  following: 

■ Non-paged  pool 

■ Paged  pool 

■ Special  pool 

■ System  PTEs 

■ System  mapped  views 

■ File  system  cache 

■ PFN  database 

■ Session  space 

x86  session  space 

For  systems  with  multiple  sessions  (which  is  almost  always  the  case,  as  session  0 
is  used  by  system  processes  and  services,  while  session  1 is  used  for  the  first 
logged  on  user),  the  code  and  data  unique  to  each  session  are  mapped  into 
system  address  space  but  shared  by  the  processes  in  that  session.  Figure  5-11 
shows  the  general  layout  of  session  space.  The  sizes  of  the  components  of 
session  space,  just  like  the  rest  of  kernel  system  address  space,  are  dynamically 
configured  and  resized  by  the  memory  manager  on  demand. 


Session  Data  Structures 
& Working  Set 

Session  View  Mappings 


Session  Paged  Pool 


Session  Driver  Images 


Win32K.sys 


FIGURE  5-11  x86  session  space  layout  (not  proportional). 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  sessions 

You  can  display  which  processes  are  members  of  which  sessions  by 
examining  the  session  ID.  You  can  do  this  using  Task  Manager,  Process 
Explorer,  or  the  kernel  debugger.  Using  the  kernel  debugger,  you  can  list 
the  active  sessions  with  the  ! session  command  as  follows: 

lkd>  ! session 
Sessions  on  machine:  3 
Valid  Sessions:  012 
Current  Session  2 

You  can  then  set  the  active  session  using  the  ! session  - s command  and 
display  the  address  of  the  session  data  structures  and  the  processes  in  that 
session  with  the  ! sprocess  command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  ! session  -s  1 
Sessions  on  machine:  3 


Implicit  process  is  now  d4921040 
Using  session  1 

lkd>  Isprocess 
Dumping  Session  1 

_MM_SESSION_SPACE  d9306000 

_MMSESSION  d9306c80 

PROCESS  d4921040  Sessionld:  1 Cid:  01d8  Peb 

00668000  ParentCid:  0138 

DirBase:  179c5080  ObjectTable: 

00000000  HandleCount:  0. 

Image:  smss.exe 

PROCESS  dl86cl80  Sessionld:  1 Cid:  Olec  Peb 

00401000  ParentCid:  01d8 

DirBase:  179c5040  ObjectTable: 
d58d48c0  HandleCount:  <Data  Not  Accessible> 
Image:  csrss.exe 

PROCESS  d49acc40  Sessionld:  1 Cid:  022c  Peb 

03119000  ParentCid:  01d8 

DirBase:  179c50c0  ObjectTable: 
d232e5c0  HandleCount:  <Data  Not  Accessible> 
Image:  winlogon.exe 

PROCESS  dc0918c0  Sessionld:  1 Cid:  0374  Peb 

003c4000  ParentCid:  022c 

DirBase:  179c5160  ObjectTable: 
dc28f6c0  HandleCount:  <Data  Not  Accessible> 
Image : LogonUI . exe 

PROCESS  dc08e900  Sessionld:  1 Cid:  037c  Peb 

00d8b000  ParentCid:  022c 

DirBase:  179c5180  ObjectTable: 
dc249640  HandleCount:  <Data  Not  Accessible> 
Image:  dwm.exe 


To  view  the  details  of  the  session,  dump  the  MM_SESSION_SPACE 
structure  using  the  dt  command,  as  follows: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dt  nt !_mm_session_space  d9 3 06000 


0n4 

<unnamed- tag> 
1 


+0x000  Ref erenceCount 
+0x004  u 

+0x008  Sessionld 
+0x00c  ProcessRef erenceToSession  : 0n6 
+0x010  ProcessList  : _LIST_ENTRY  [ 0xd4921128 

0xdc08e9e8  ] 

+0x018  SessionPageDirectorylndex 


+0x01c  NonPagablePages 
+0x020  Commit tedPages 
+0x024  PagedPoolStart 
+0x028  PagedPoolEnd 
+0x02c  SessionObj ect 
+0x030  SessionObj ectHandle 


0x16 17f 

0x2  8 
0x290 

OxcOOOOOOO  Void 
Oxffbfffff  Void 
0xd49222b0  Void 
: 0x800003ac  Void 


+0x034 

+0x044 

+0x048 


SessionPoolAllocationFai lures 


[4]  0 


ImageTree 
Localeld 
+0x04c  AttachCount 
+0x050  AttachGate 
+0x060  WsListEntry 
0xd6307060  ] 

+0x080  Lookaside 
+0xc80  Session 


_RTL_AVL_TREE 

0x409 

0 

_KGATE 

_LIST_ENTRY  [ 


0xcdcde060 


[24]  _GENERAL_LOOKAS IDE 
MMSESSION 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  session  space  utilization 

You  can  view  session  space  memory  utilization  with  the  ! vm  4 command 
in  the  kernel  debugger.  For  example,  the  following  output  was  taken  from  a 
32-bit  Windows  client  system  with  a remote  desktop  connection,  resulting 
in  three  sessions — the  default  two  sessions  plus  the  remote  session.  (The 
addresses  are  for  the  MM_SESSION_SPACE  objects  shown  earlier.) 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  !vm  4 


Terminal  Server  Memory  Usage  By  Session: 


Session  ID  0 @ <16307000: 


Paged  Pool  Usage: 

2012 

Kb 

NonPaged  Usage: 

108 

Kb 

Commit  Usage: 

2292 

Kb 

Session  ID  1 @ d9306000: 

Paged  Pool  Usage: 

2288 

Kb 

NonPaged  Usage: 

160 

Kb 

Commit  Usage: 

2624 

Kb 

Session  ID  2 @ cdcdeOOO: 

Paged  Pool  Usage: 

7740 

Kb 

NonPaged  Usage: 

208 

Kb 

Commit  Usage: 

8144 

Kb 

Session  Summary 

Paged  Pool  Usage: 

12040 

Kb 

NonPaged  Usage: 

476 

Kb 

Commit  Usage: 

13060 

Kb 

System  page  table  entries 

System  page  table  entries  (PTEs)  are  used  to  dynamically  map  system  pages 
such  as  I/O  space,  kernel  stacks,  and  the  mapping  for  memory  descriptor  lists 
(MDLs,  discussed  to  some  extent  in  Chapter  6).  System  PTEs  aren’t  an  infinite 
resource.  On  32-bit  Windows,  the  number  of  available  system  PTEs  is  such  that 
the  system  can  theoretically  describe  2 GB  of  contiguous  system  virtual  address 
space.  On  Windows  10  64  bit  and  Server  2016,  system  PTEs  can  describe  up  to 
16  TB  of  contiguous  virtual  address  space. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  system  PTE  information 

You  can  see  how  many  system  PTEs  are  available  by  examining  the  value 
of  the  Memory:  Free  System  Page  Table  Entries  counter  in  Performance 


Monitor  or  by  using  the  ! sysptes  or  ! vm  command  in  the  debugger.  You 
can  also  dump  the  _M I_S  Y S T EM_P T E_T Y P E structure  as  part  of  the 
memory  state  (MiState)  variable  (or  the  MiSystemPtelnf  o global 
variable  on  Windows  8.X/2012/R2).  This  will  also  show  you  how  many 
PTE  allocation  failures  occurred  on  the  system.  A high  count  indicates  a 
problem  and  possibly  a system  PTE  leak. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

kd>  ! sysptes 
System  PTE  Information 
Total  System  Ptes  216560 
starting  PTE:  C0400000 

free  blocks:  969  total  free:  16334  largest 
free  block:  264 

kd>  ? MiState 

Evaluate  expression:  -2128443008  = 81228980 


kd>  dt  nt !_MI_SYSTEM_INFORMATION  SystemPtes 
+0x3040  SystemPtes  : _MI_SYSTEM_PTE_STATE 

kd>  dt  nt ! mi  system  pte  state  Sys temViewPtelnf o 
81228980+3040 

+ 0xl0c  Sys temViewPtelnf o : _M I_S Y S T EM_P T E_T Y P E 


kd>  dt  nt 1 mi  system  pte  type  81228980+3040+10c 


+0x000  Bitmap 
+0x008  BasePte 
+0x00c  Flags 
+0x010  VaType 
+0x014  FailureCount 
+0x018  PteFailures 
+0x01c  SpinLock 
+0x01c  GlobalPushLock 
+0x020  Vm 


_RTL_B I TMAP 
0xc04 00000  _MMPTE 
Oxe 

c ( MiVaDriverlmages  ) 
0x8122bae4  ->  0 

0 
0 

(null) 

0x8122c008 


MMSUPPORT  INSTANCE 


+0x024  TotalSystemPtes 
+0x028  Hint 


: 0x120 
: 0x2576 


+0x02c  Lowes tBi tEverAllocated  : 0xc80 


+0x030  CachedPtes 


: (null) 


+0x034  TotalFreeSystemPtes  : 0x73 

If  you  are  seeing  lots  of  system  PTE  failures,  you  can  enable  system  PTE 
tracking  by  creating  a new  DWORD  value  in  the 

HKLM\S Y STEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\Memory 
Management  key  called  TrackPtes  and  setting  its  value  to  1.  You  can  then 
use  ! sysptes  4 to  show  a list  of  allocators. 


ARM  address  space  layout 

As  shown  in  Figure  5-12.  the  ARM  address  space  layout  is  nearly  identical  to 
the  x86  address  space.  The  memory  manager  treats  ARM-based  systems  exactly 
as  x86  systems  in  terms  of  pure  memory  management.  The  differences  are  at  the 
address  translation  layer,  described  in  the  section  “Address  translation”  later  in 
this  chapter. 
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FIGURE  5-12  ARM  virtual  address  space  layout. 

64-bit  address  space  layout 

The  theoretical  64-bit  virtual  address  space  is  16  exabytes  (EB),  or 
18,446,744,073,709,551,616  bytes.  Current  processor  limitations  allow  for  48 
address  lines  only,  limiting  the  possible  address  space  to  256  TB  (2  to  the  48th 
power).  The  address  space  is  divided  in  half,  where  the  lower  128  TB  are 
available  as  private  user  processes  and  the  upper  128  TB  are  system  space. 
System  space  is  divided  into  several  different-sized  regions  (Windows  10  and 


Server  2016),  as  shown  in  Figure  5-13.  Clearly,  64  bits  provides  a tremendous 
leap  in  terms  of  address  space  sizes  as  opposed  to  32  bit.  The  actual  starts  of 
various  kernel  sections  are  not  necessarily  those  shown,  as  ASLR  is  in  effect  in 
kernel  space  in  the  latest  versions  of  Windows. 
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FIGURE  5-13  x64  address  space  layout. 


MM 


Note 


Windows  8 and  Server  2012  are  limited  to  16  TB  of  address  space.  This  is 
because  of  Windows  implementation  limitations,  described  in  Chapter  10 
of  the  sixth  edition  of  Windows  Internals  Part  2.  Of  these,  8 TB  is  per 
process  and  the  other  8 TB  is  used  for  system  space. 


Thirty-two-bit  images  that  are  large  address  space  aware  receive  an  extra 
benefit  while  running  on  64-bit  Windows  (under  Wow64).  Such  an  image  will 
actually  receive  all  4 GB  of  user  address  space  available.  After  all,  if  the  image 
can  support  3 GB  pointers,  4 GB  pointers  should  not  be  any  different,  because 
unlike  the  switch  from  2 GB  to  3 GB,  there  are  no  additional  bits  involved.  The 
following  output  shows  TestLimit  running  as  a 32-bit  application,  reserving 


address  space  on  a 64-bit  Windows  machine. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Tool s\Sys in ternals>Test limit . exe  - r 

Testlimit  v5.24  - test  Windows  limits 
Copyright  (C)  2012-2015  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - www.sysinternals.com 

Process  ID:  264 

Reserving  private  bytes  (MB) . . . 

Leaked  4008  MB  of  reserved  memory  (4008  MB  total 
leaked).  Lasterror:  8 

Not  enough  storage  is  available  to  process  this 
command . 

These  results  depend  on  TestLimit  having  been  linked  with  the 
/LARGEADDRESS AWARE  option.  Had  it  not  been,  the  results  would  have  been 
about  2 GB  for  each.  Sixty-four-bit  applications  linked  without 
/LARGEADDRESS AWARE  are  constrained  to  the  first  2 GB  of  the  process 
virtual  address  space,  just  like  32-bit  applications.  (This  flag  is  set  by  default  in 
Visual  Studio  for  64-bit  builds.) 

x64  virtual  addressing  limitations 

As  discussed,  64  bits  of  virtual  address  space  allow  for  a possible  maximum  of 
16  EB  of  virtual  memory  — a notable  improvement  over  the  4 GB  offered  by  32- 
bit  addressing.  Obviously,  neither  today’s  computers  nor  tomorrow’s  are  even 
close  to  requiring  support  for  that  much  memory. 

Accordingly,  to  simplify  chip  architecture  and  avoid  unnecessary  overhead — 
particularly  in  address  translation  (described  later) — AMD’s  and  Intel’s  current 
x64  processors  implement  only  256  TB  of  virtual  address  space.  That  is,  only  the 
low-order  48  bits  of  a 64-bit  virtual  address  are  implemented.  However,  virtual 
addresses  are  still  64  bits  wide,  occupying  8 bytes  in  registers  or  when  stored  in 
memory.  The  high-order  16  bits  (bits  48  through  63)  must  be  set  to  the  same 
value  as  the  highest-order  implemented  bit  (bit  47),  in  a manner  similar  to  sign 
extension  in  two’s  complement  arithmetic.  An  address  that  conforms  to  this  rule 
is  said  to  be  a canonical  address. 


Under  these  rules,  the  bottom  half  of  the  address  space  starts  at 
0x0000000000000000  as  expected,  but  ends  at  0x00007FFFFFFFFFFF.  The  top 
half  of  the  address  space  starts  at  0xFFFF800000000000  and  ends  at 
OxFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFF.  Each  canonical  portion  is  128  TB.  As  newer  processors 
implement  more  of  the  address  bits,  the  lower  half  of  memory  will  expand 
upward  toward  0x7FFFFFFFFFFFFFFF,  while  the  upper  half  will  expand 
downward  toward  0x8000000000000000. 


Dynamic  system  virtual  address  space  management 

Thirty-two-bit  versions  of  Windows  manage  the  system  address  space  through 
an  internal  kernel  virtual  allocator  mechanism,  described  in  this  section. 
Currently,  64-bit  versions  of  Windows  have  no  need  to  use  the  allocator  for 
virtual  address  space  management  (and  thus  bypass  the  cost)  because  each 
region  is  statically  defined  (refer  to  Figure  5-13L 

When  the  system  initializes,  the  MilnitializeDynamicVa  function  sets 
up  the  basic  dynamic  ranges  and  sets  the  available  virtual  address  to  all  available 
kernel  space.  It  then  initializes  the  address  space  ranges  for  boot  loader  images, 
process  space  (hyperspace),  and  the  HAL  through  theMilnitialize- 
SystemVaRange  function,  which  is  used  to  set  hard-coded  address  ranges  (on 
32-bit  systems  only).  Later,  when  non-paged  pool  is  initialized,  this  function  is 
used  again  to  reserve  the  virtual  address  ranges  for  it.  Finally,  whenever  a driver 
loads,  the  address  range  is  relabeled  to  a driver-image  range  instead  of  a boot- 
loaded  range. 

After  this  point,  the  rest  of  the  system  virtual  address  space  can  be 
dynamically  requested  and  released  through  MiObtainSystemVa  (and  its 
analogous  MiObtainSessionVa)  and  MiReturnSystemVa.  Operations 
such  as  expanding  the  system  cache,  the  system  PTEs,  non-paged  pool,  paged 
pool,  and/or  special  pool;  mapping  memory  with  large  pages;  creating  the  PFN 
database;  and  creating  a new  session  all  result  in  dynamic  virtual  address 
allocations  for  a specific  range. 

Each  time  the  kernel  virtual  address  space  allocator  obtains  virtual  memory 
ranges  for  use  by  a certain  type  of  virtual  address,  it  updates  the 
MiSystemVaType  array,  which  contains  the  virtual  address  type  for  the  newly 
allocated  range.  The  values  that  can  appear  in  MiSystemVaType  are  shown  in 
Table  5-8. 


Region 

Description 

Limitable 

Mivalnused  (0) 

Unused 

N/A 

Mivabessionbpace  CL} 

Aildrpvsps  Inc  session  sfidt  P 

Yes 

MiVaPrnrpssNparp  (.7) 

Addresses  for  process  address  soace 

No 

MiVaPontl  oadod  (5) 

Addresses  for  images  loaded  ay  the  boot 
loader 

No 

MiVdPInDjljtJie  (4.) 

Addresses  for  the  PFN  database 

No 

MiVdKonr'auedr’CoT  (5} 

Addresses  for  the  non-paged  pcol 

Yes 

Mivaragedraol  (6) 

Addresses  for  the  paged  pool 

Yes 

MivaspecialPoolFaged  (7} 

Addresses  for  the  specia  pool  {paged) 

No 

Mivasystemcadie  00 

Addresses  for  the  system  cache 

No 

MiVaSystamPtes  (9) 

Addresses  It  ir  system  PTFs 

Yes 

HiV.lH.ll  (in) 

Addresses  tor 'he  l-AI 

No 

H i VdS<.'!>s  ioriClcbdl  SpilLC  (11) 

Addresses  for  session  global  space 

No 

Mi  vat«  river  images  (12) 

Addresses  for  loaded  diver  images 

No 

MiVaSpecialPoclNonPaged  (15) 

Addresses  for  the  special  pool  {non-paceci 

Yes 

Mi VasystemKtes Large  (H) 

Addresses  loi  large  pace  Fits 

Yes 

TABLE  5-8  System  virtual  address  types 

Although  the  ability  to  dynamically  reserve  virtual  address  space  on  demand 
allows  better  management  of  virtual  memory,  it  would  be  useless  without  the 
ability  to  free  this  memory.  As  such,  when  the  paged  pool  or  system  cache  can 
be  shrunk,  or  when  special  pool  and  large  page  mappings  are  freed,  the 
associated  virtual  address  is  freed.  Another  case  is  when  the  boot  registry  is 
released.  This  allows  dynamic  management  of  memory  depending  on  each 
component’s  use.  Additionally,  components  can  reclaim  memory  through 
MiReclaimSys  temVa,  which  requests  virtual  addresses  associated  with  the 
system  cache  to  be  flushed  out  (through  the  dereference  segment  thread)  if 
available  virtual  address  space  has  dropped  below  128  MB.  Reclaiming  can  also 
be  satisfied  if  initial  non-paged  pool  has  been  freed. 

In  addition  to  better  proportioning  and  better  management  of  virtual  addresses 
dedicated  to  different  kernel  memory  consumers,  the  dynamic  virtual  address 
allocator  also  has  advantages  when  it  comes  to  memory  footprint  reduction. 
Instead  of  having  to  manually  pre-allocate  static  page  table  entries  and  page 
tables,  paging-related  structures  are  allocated  on  demand.  On  both  32-bit  and  64- 
bit  systems,  this  reduces  boot-time  memory  usage  because  unused  addresses 
won’t  have  their  page  tables  allocated.  It  also  means  that  on  64-bit  systems,  the 
large  address  space  regions  that  are  reserved  don’t  need  to  have  their  page  tables 


mapped  in  memory.  This  allows  them  to  have  arbitrarily  large  limits,  especially 
on  systems  that  have  little  physical  RAM  to  back  the  resulting  paging  structures. 


EXPERIMENT:  Querying  system  virtual  address  usage  (Windows  10 
and  Server  2016) 

You  can  look  at  the  current  and  peak  usage  of  each  system  virtual  address 
type  by  using  the  kernel  debugger.  The  global  variable  MiVisibleState 

(of  type  MI_VI SIBLE STATE)  provides  information  available  in  the 

public  symbols.  (The  example  is  on  x86  Windows  10.) 

1.  To  get  a sense  of  the  data  provided  by  MiVisibleState,  dump 
the  structure  with  values: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dt  nt  !__mi_visible_s tate 
poi (nt IMiVisibleState) 

+0x000  SpecialPool  : _MI_SPECIAL_POOL 

+0x048  SessionWsList  : _LIST_ENTRY  [ 

0x91364060  - 0x9al72060  ] 

+0x050  SessionldBi tmap  : 0x8220c3a0 
_RTL_B I TMAP 
+0x054 
+0x070 
+0x074 
+0x078 
+0x0b0 
+0x0b4 
+0x0b8 
+0x0bc 
+0x0c0 
+0x0c4 
+0x0c8 
+0x0cc 
+0x0d0 
+0x0d4 
+0x100 
+0x2c0 
+0x2e4 


PagedPoolInfo  : _MM_PAGED_POOL_INFO 

MaximumNonPagedPool InPages  : 0x80000 
SizeOf PagedPoolInPages  : Ox7fcOO 
SystemPtelnfo  : _MI_SYSTEM_PTE_TYPE 

NonPagedPoolCommi t : 0x3272 
BootCommit  : 0xl86d 

MdlPagesAllocated  : 0x105 
Sys temPageTableCommi t : Oxlel 
SpecialPagesInUse  : 0 


WsOverheadPages 
VadBi tmapPages 
Process Commit 
SharedCommi t 
Driver Commit 
Sys temWs 

Sys  temCacheShared 
MapCacheFai lures 


0x775 
0x3  0 
0xb4  0 
0x712a 
0n7276 

[ 3 ] _MMSUPPORT FULL 

_MMSUPPORT_SHARED 

0 


+0x2e8  Pagef ileHashPages  : 0x30 

+ 0x2ec  PteHeader  : SYS PTES HEADER 

+0x378  SessionSpecialPool  : 0x95201f48 
MI SPECIAL_POOL 

+0x37c  SystemVaTypeCount  : [15]  0 

+ 0x3b8  SystemVaType  : [1024]  11 " 

+0x7b8  SystemVaTypeCountFailures  : [15]  0 

+0x7f4  SystemVaTypeCountLimi t : [15]  0 

+0x830  SystemVaTypeCountPeak  : [15]  0 

+0x86c  Sys temAvailableVa  : 0x38800000 


2.  Notice  the  last  arrays  with  15  elements  each,  corresponding  to  the 
system  virtual  address  types  from  Table  5-8.  Here  are  the 
SystemVaTypeCount  and  SystemVaTypeCountPeak  arrays: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dt  nt !_mi_visible_s tate 

poi (nt Imivisiblestate)  -a  SystemVaTypeCount 
+0x3 7c  SystemVaTypeCount  : 

[00]  0 

[01]  Oxlc 

[02]  Oxb 

[03]  0x15 

[04]  Oxf 

[05]  Oxlb 

[06]  0x46 

[07]  0 

[08]  0x125 

[09]  0x38 

[10]  2 

[11]  Oxb 

[12]  0x19 

[13]  0 

[14]  Oxd 

lkd>  dt  nt !_mi_visible_s tate 

poi (nt Imivisiblestate)  -a  SystemVaTypeCountPeak 
+0x830  SystemVaTypeCountPeak  : 

[00]  0 


[01] 

Oxlf 

[02] 

0 

[03] 

Oxlf 

[04] 

Oxf 

[05] 

Oxld 

[06] 

0x51 

[07] 

0 

[08] 

0xle6 

[09] 

0x55 

[10] 

0 

[11] 

Oxb 

[12] 

0x5d 

[13] 

0 

[14] 

Oxe 

EXPERIMENT:  Querying  system  virtual  address  usage  (Windows  8.x 
and  Server  2012/R2) 

You  can  look  at  the  current  and  peak  usage  of  each  system  virtual  address 
type  by  using  the  kernel  debugger.  For  each  system  virtual  address  type 
described  in  Table  5-8.  the  Mi  Sys  temVa  - TypeCount, 

Mi SystemVaTypeCountFai lures,  and 

MiSystemVaTypeCountPeak  global  arrays  in  the  kernel  contain  the 
sizes,  count  failures,  and  peak  sizes  for  each  type.  The  size  is  in  multiples 
of  a PDE  mapping  (see  the  “Address  translation”  section  later  in  this 
chapter),  which  is  effectively  the  size  of  a large  page  (2  MB  on  x86).  Here’s 
how  you  can  dump  the  usage  for  the  system,  followed  by  the  peak  usage. 
You  can  use  a similar  technique  for  the  failure  counts.  (The  example  is  from 
a 32-bit  Windows  8.1  system.) 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  dd  /c  1 Mi Sys temVaTypeCount  L 

81cl6640  00000000 

81cl6644  OOOOOOle 

81cl6648  0000000b 

81cl664c  00000018 

81cl6650  OOOOOOOf 

8 lcl6654  00000017 


f 


81cl6658  0 

81cl665c  0 

8 lcl6  6 6 0 0 

81cl6664  0 

8 lcl6  6 6 8 0 

8 lcl666c  0 
8 lcl6670  0 

81cl6674  0 

8 lcl6678  0 

lkd>  dd  /c 
8 Icl6b60  0 
8 Icl6b64  0 
8 Icl6b68  0 
8 Icl6b6c  0 
8 Icl6b7  0 0 

81cl6b74  0 

8 Icl6b7  8 0 

81cl6b7c  0 
81cl6b80  0 

8 Icl6b84  0 
81cl6b88  0 

8 Icl6b8c  0 
8 Icl6b9  0 0 

81cl6b94  0 

8 Icl6b9  8 0 


000005f 

0000000 

00000c7 

0000021 

0000002 

0000008 

000001c 

0000000 

000000b 

1 MiSys temVaTypeCountPeak  L 

0000000 

0000021 

0000000 

0000022 

OOOOOOf 

OOOOOle 

000007e 

0000000 

00000e3 

0000027 

0000000 

0000008 

0000059 

0000000 

000000b 


f 


Theoretically,  the  different  virtual  address  ranges  assigned  to  components  can 
grow  arbitrarily  in  size  if  enough  system  virtual  address  space  is  available.  In 
practice,  on  32-bit  systems,  the  kernel  allocator  implements  the  ability  to  set 
limits  on  each  virtual  address  type  for  the  purposes  of  both  reliability  and 
stability.  (On  64-bit  systems,  kernel  address  space  exhaustion  is  currently  not  a 
concern.)  Although  no  limits  are  imposed  by  default,  system  administrators  can 
use  the  registry  to  modify  these  limits  for  the  virtual  address  types  that  are 
currently  marked  as  limitable  (see  Table  5-8). 

If  the  current  request  during  the  MiObtainSystemVa  call  exceeds  the 
available  limit,  a failure  is  marked  (see  the  previous  experiment)  and  a reclaim 
operation  is  requested  regardless  of  available  memory.  This  should  help  alleviate 


memory  load  and  might  allow  the  virtual  address  allocation  to  work  during  the 
next  attempt.  Recall,  however,  that  reclaiming  affects  only  system  cache  and 
non-paged  pool. 


EXPERIMENT:  Setting  system  virtual  address  limits 

The  MiSystemVaTypeCountLimit  array  contains  limitations  for 
system  virtual  address  usage  that  can  be  set  for  each  type.  Currently,  the 
memory  manager  allows  only  certain  virtual  address  types  to  be  limited, 
and  it  provides  the  ability  to  use  an  undocumented  system  call  to  set  limits 
for  the  system  dynamically  during  run  time.  (These  limits  can  also  be  set 
through  the  registry,  as  described  at  http://msdn.microsoft.com/en- 
us/library/bb870880.aspx.)  These  limits  can  be  set  for  those  types  marked 
in  Table  5-8. 

You  can  use  the  MemLimit  utility  (found  in  this  book’s  downloadable 
resources)  on  32-bit  systems  to  query  and  set  the  different  limits  for  these 
types  and  to  see  the  current  and  peak  virtual  address  space  usage.  Here’s  how 
you  can  query  the  current  limits  with  the  - q flag: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Tools>MemLimi t . exe  -q 

MemLimit  vl.01  - Query  and  set  hard  limits  on  system 
VA  space  consumption 

Copyright  (C)  2008-2016  by  Alex  Ionescu 
www. alex- ionescu . com 

System  Va  Consumption: 


Type 

Current 

Peak 

Non  Paged  Pool 

45056 

KB 

55296 

KB 

0 

KB 

Paged  Pool 

151552 

KB 

165888 

KB 

0 

KB 

System  Cache 

446464 

KB 

479232 

KB 

0 

KB 

System  PTEs 

90112 

KB 

135168 

KB 


0 KB 


Session  Space 
KB  0 KB 


63488  KB 


73728 


As  an  experiment,  use  the  following  command  to  set  a limit  of  100  MB  for 
paged  pool: 

meml imi t . exe  - p 1 0 OM 

Now  use  the  Sysinternals  TestLimit  tool  to  create  as  many  handles  as 
possible.  Normally,  with  enough  paged  pool,  the  number  should  be  around  16 
million.  But  with  the  limit  to  100  MB,  it’s  less: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Tool s \ Sys in ternals>Test limit . exe  -h 

Testlimit  v5.24  - test  Windows  limits 
Copyright  (C)  2012-2015  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - www.sysinternals.com 

Process  ID:  4780 

Creating  handles. . . 

Created  10727844  handles.  Lasterror:  1450 

See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more  information  about  objects,  handles,  and 
page-pool  consumption. 


System  virtual  address  space  quotas 

The  system  virtual  address  space  limits  described  in  the  previous  section  allow 
for  the  limiting  of  system-wide  virtual  address  space  usage  of  certain  kernel 
components.  However,  they  work  only  on  32-bit  systems  when  applied  to  the 
system  as  a whole.  To  address  more  specific  quota  requirements  that  system 
administrators  might  have,  the  memory  manager  collaborates  with  the  process 
manager  to  enforce  either  system-wide  or  user-specific  quotas  for  each  process. 

You  can  configure  the  PagedPoolQuota,  NonPagedPoolQuota, 
PagingFileQuota,  and  WorkingSetPagesQuota  values  in  the 
HKLM\S Y STEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\Memory 
Management  key  to  specify  how  much  memory  of  each  type  a given  process  can 
use.  This  information  is  read  at  initialization,  and  the  default  system  quota  block 


is  generated  and  then  assigned  to  all  system  processes.  (User  processes  get  a 
copy  of  the  default  system  quota  block  unless  per-user  quotas  have  been 
configured,  as  explained  next.) 

To  enable  per-user  quotas,  you  can  create  subkeys  under  the 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Session  Manager\Quota  System  registry 
key,  each  one  representing  a given  user  SID.  The  values  mentioned  previously 
can  then  be  created  under  this  specific  SID  sub  key,  enforcing  the  limits  only  for 
the  processes  created  by  that  user.  Table  5-9  shows  how  to  configure  these 
values  (which  can  be  done  at  run  time  or  not)  and  which  privileges  are  required. 


Value  Nam* 

Description 

Value  Type 

Dynamic 

Privilege 

Paged Pool Quota 

This  is  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  pages 
pool  .hut  cun  bu 
dfocated  by  this 

prawss. 

5izein  MB 

Only  ter 
processes 
running  with 
the  system 
token 

beirtcrcasciluotaPri  vilege 

NoriPdgeJPoo  IQa'jla 

Thisisthe  maxi- 
mum size  of  non- 
paged  poo  that 
car  be  al  ocatec  by 
tins  prer-ess. 

Size  in  MB 

Only  for 
processes 
run  ring  with 
the  system 
token 

Selncr-easeQuoUPr'ivi  lege 

Pagi  ng  File  Quota 

Thk.k  the  maxi- 
mum rurher 
of  pages  that  a 
process  ran  have 
packed  by  the 
oageile. 

Pages 

Only  for 
processes 
run  ring  with 
the  system 
token 

Sp  T r»r  reaspQu  ota  Privilege 

rforki  ngsetFagcsQuota 

This  is  tiie  nwxi 
mum  number  of 
pages  that  a pro- 
cess ran  have  ip 
ts  working  set  [in 
physirai  meir  nry). 

Pages 

Yes 

SeirtcroascBascKriorityPrlvilcgc 
unless  operation  is  a purge  request 

TABLE  5-9  Process  quota  types 

User  address  space  layout 

Just  as  address  space  in  the  kernel  is  dynamic,  the  user  address  space  is  also  built 
dynamically.  The  addresses  of  the  thread  stacks,  process  heaps,  and  loaded 
images  (such  as  DLLs  and  an  application’s  executable)  are  dynamically 
computed  (if  the  application  and  its  images  support  it)  through  the  ASLR 
mechanism. 

At  the  operating  system  level,  user  address  space  is  divided  into  a few  well- 
defined  regions  of  memory,  as  shown  in  Ligure  5-14.  The  executable  and  DLLs 
themselves  are  present  as  memory-mapped  image  files,  followed  by  the  heap(s) 
of  the  process  and  the  stack(s)  of  its  thread(s).  Apart  from  these  regions  (and 
some  reserved  system  structures  such  as  the  TEBs  and  PEB),  all  other  memory 
allocations  are  mn-time  dependent  and  generated.  ASLR  is  involved  with  the 


location  of  all  these  run  time-dependent  regions  and,  combined  with  DEP, 
provides  a mechanism  for  making  remote  exploitation  of  a system  through 
memory  manipulation  harder  to  achieve.  Because  Windows  code  and  data  are 
placed  at  dynamic  locations,  an  attacker  cannot  typically  hard-code  a meaningful 
offset  into  either  a program  or  a system-supplied  DLL. 


Randomly  Chosen 
Load  Address 


Randomly  Chosen 
Address 


Randomly  Chosen 
Load  Address 


Thread  Stack 

Dynamic-Base  DLLs 

Default  Process  Heap 

Thread  Stack 

Thread  Stack 

Executable 

FIGURE  5-14  User  address  space  layout  with  ASLR  enabled. 


EXPERIMENT:  Analyzing  user  virtual  address  space 

The  VMMap  utility  from  Sysinternals  can  show  you  a detailed  view  of  the 
virtual  memory  being  used  by  any  process  on  your  machine.  This 
information  is  divided  into  categories  for  each  type  of  allocation, 
summarized  as  follows: 

■ Image  This  displays  memory  allocations  used  to  map  the  executable 
and  its  dependencies  (such  as  dynamic  libraries)  and  any  other 
memory-mapped  image  (portable  executable  format)  files. 


■ Mapped  File  This  displays  memory  allocations  for  memory  mapped 
data  files. 

■ Shareable  This  displays  memory  allocations  marked  as  shareable, 
typically  including  shared  memory  (but  not  memory-mapped  files, 
which  are  listed  under  either  Image  or  Mapped  File). 

■ Heap  This  displays  memory  allocated  for  the  heap(s)  that  this  process 
owns. 


■ Managed  Heap  This  displays  memory  allocated  by  the  .NET  CLR 
(managed  objects).  It  would  show  nothing  for  a process  that  does  not 
use  .NET. 


■ Stack  This  displays  memory  allocated  for  the  stack  of  each  thread  in 
this  process. 

■ Private  Data  This  displays  memory  allocations  marked  as  private 
other  than  the  stack  and  heap,  such  as  internal  data  structures. 

The  following  shows  a typical  view  of  Explorer  (64  bit)  as  seen  through 
VMMap: 


Depending  on  the  type  of  memory  allocation,  VMMap  can  show  additional 
information  such  as  file  names  (for  mapped  files),  heap  IDs  and  types  (for 
heap  allocations),  and  thread  IDs  (for  stack  allocations).  Furthermore,  each 


allocation’s  cost  is  shown  both  in  committed  memory  and  working  set 
memory.  The  size  and  protection  of  each  allocation  is  also  displayed. 


ASLR  begins  at  the  image  level,  with  the  executable  for  the  process  and  its 
dependent  DLLs.  Any  image  file  that  has  specified  ASLR  support  in  its  PE 
header  (IMAGE_DLL_CHARACTERISTICS_DYNAMIC_BASE),  typically 
specified  by  using  the  /DYNAMICBASE  linker  flag  in  Microsoft  Visual  Studio, 
and  contains  a relocation  section  will  be  processed  by  ASLR.  When  such  an 
image  is  found,  the  system  selects  an  image  offset  valid  globally  for  the  current 
boot.  This  offset  is  selected  from  a bucket  of  256  values,  all  of  which  are  64  KB 
aligned. 

Image  randomization 

For  executables,  the  load  offset  is  calculated  by  computing  a delta  value  each 
time  an  executable  is  loaded.  This  value  is  a pseudo-random  8-bit  number  from 
0x10000  to  OxFEOOOO,  calculated  by  taking  the  current  processor’s  time  stamp 
counter  (TSC),  shifting  it  by  four  places,  and  then  performing  a division  modulo 
254  and  adding  1.  This  number  is  then  multiplied  by  the  allocation  granularity  of 
64  KB  discussed  earlier.  By  adding  1,  the  memory  manager  ensures  that  the 
value  can  never  be  0,  so  executables  will  never  load  at  the  address  in  the  PE 
header  if  ASLR  is  being  used.  This  delta  is  then  added  to  the  executable’s 
preferred  load  address,  creating  one  of  256  possible  locations  within  16  MB  of 
the  image  address  in  the  PE  header. 

For  DLLs,  computing  the  load  offset  begins  with  a per-boot,  system-wide 
value  called  the  image  bias.  This  is  computed  by 

Milnitial  izeRelocations  and  stored  in  the  global  memory  state 
structure  (MI_SYSTEM_INFORMATION)  in  the 

MiState . Sections  . ImageBias  fields  (MilmageBias  global  variable  in 
Windows  8.X/2012/R2).  This  value  corresponds  to  the  TSC  of  the  current  CPU 
when  this  function  was  called  during  the  boot  cycle,  shifted  and  masked  into  an 
8-bit  value.  This  provides  256  possible  values  on  32  bit  systems;  similar 
computations  are  done  for  64-bit  systems  with  more  possible  values  as  the 
address  space  is  vast.  Unlike  executables,  this  value  is  computed  only  once  per 
boot  and  shared  across  the  system  to  allow  DLLs  to  remain  shared  in  physical 
memory  and  relocated  only  once.  If  DLLs  were  remapped  at  different  locations 
inside  different  processes,  the  code  could  not  be  shared.  The  loader  would  have 
to  fix  up  address  references  differently  for  each  process,  thus  turning  what  had 
been  shareable  read-only  code  into  process-private  data.  Each  process  using  a 


given  DLL  would  have  to  have  its  own  private  copy  of  the  DLL  in  physical 
memory. 

Once  the  offset  is  computed,  the  memory  manager  initializes  a bitmap  called 
ImageBitMap  (Mi  ImageBi  tMap  global  variable  in  Windows  8.X/2012/R2), 
which  is  part  of  the  MI_SECTION_STATE  structure.  This  bitmap  is  used  to 
represent  ranges  from  0x50000000  to  0x78000000  for  32-bit  systems  (see  the 
numbers  for  64-bit  systems  below),  and  each  bit  represents  one  unit  of  allocation 
(64  KB,  as  mentioned).  Whenever  the  memory  manager  loads  a DLL,  the 
appropriate  bit  is  set  to  mark  its  location  in  the  system.  When  the  same  DLL  is 
loaded  again,  the  memory  manager  shares  its  section  object  with  the  already 
relocated  information. 

As  each  DLL  is  loaded,  the  system  scans  the  bitmap  from  top  to  bottom  for 
free  bits.  The  ImageBi  as  value  computed  earlier  is  used  as  a start  index  from 
the  top  to  randomize  the  load  across  different  boots  as  suggested.  Because  the 
bitmap  will  be  entirely  empty  when  the  first  DLL  (which  is  always  Ntdll.dll)  is 
loaded,  its  load  address  can  easily  be  calculated.  (Sixty-four-bit  systems  have 
their  own  bias.) 

■ 32  bit  0x78000000  - ( ImageBias  + NtDllSizein64KBChunks)  * 
0x10000 

m 64  bit  0x7FFFFFFF0000  - (ImageBi as 6 4 High  + 
NtDllSizein64KBChunks)  * 0x10000 

Each  subsequent  DLL  will  then  load  in  a 64  KB  chunk  below.  Because  of  this, 
if  the  address  of  Ntdll.dll  is  known,  the  addresses  of  other  DLLs  could  easily  be 
computed.  To  mitigate  this  possibility,  the  order  in  which  known  DLLs  are 
mapped  by  the  Session  Manager  during  initialization  is  also  randomized  when 
Smss.exe  loads. 

Finally,  if  no  free  space  is  available  in  the  bitmap  (which  would  mean  that 
most  of  the  region  defined  for  ASLR  is  in  use),  the  DLL  relocation  code  defaults 
back  to  the  executable  case,  loading  the  DLL  at  a 64  KB  chunk  within  16  MB  of 
its  preferred  base  address. 


EXPERIMENT:  Calculating  the  load  address  of  Ntdll.dll 

With  what  you  learned  in  the  previous  section,  you  can  calculate  the  load 
address  of  Ntdll.dll  with  the  kernel  variable  information.  The  following 
calculation  is  done  on  a Windows  10  x86  system: 

1.  Start  local  kernel  debugging. 


2.  Find  the  ImageBias  value: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ? ntlmistate 

Evaluate  expression:  -2113373760  = 82O879C0 
lkd>  dt  nt !_mi_sys tem_inf ormation 
sections . imagebias  820879C0 
+0x500  Sections  : 

+0x0dc  ImageBias  : 0x6e 

3.  Open  Explorer  and  find  the  size  of  Ntdll.dll  in  the  System32 
directory.  On  this  system,  it’s  1547  KB  = 0xl82c00,  so  the  size  in  64 
KB  chunks  is  0x19  (always  rounding  up).  The  result  is  0x78000000  - 
(0x6E  + 0x19)  * 0x10000  = 0x77790000. 

4.  Open  Process  Explorer,  find  any  process,  and  look  at  the  load 
address  (in  the  Base  or  Image  Base  columns)  of  Ntdll.dll.  You  should 
see  the  same  value. 

5.  Try  to  do  the  same  for  a 64-bit  system. 


Stack  randomization 

The  next  step  in  ASLR  is  to  randomize  the  location  of  the  initial  thread’s  stack 
and,  subsequently,  of  each  new  thread.  This  randomization  is  enabled  unless  the 
StackRandomizationDisabled  flag  was  enabled  for  the  process,  and 
consists  of  first  selecting  one  of  32  possible  stack  locations  separated  by  either 
64  KB  or  256  KB.  You  select  this  base  address  by  finding  the  first  appropriate 
free  memory  region  and  then  choosing  the  xth  available  region,  where  x is  once 
again  generated  based  on  the  current  processor’s  TSC  shifted  and  masked  into  a 
5-bit  value.  (This  allows  for  32  possible  locations.) 

When  this  base  address  has  been  selected,  a new  TSC-derived  value  is 
calculated — this  one  9 bits  long.  The  value  is  then  multiplied  by  4 to  maintain 
alignment,  which  means  it  can  be  as  large  as  2,048  bytes  (half  a page).  It  is 
added  to  the  base  address  to  obtain  the  final  stack  base. 

Heap  randomization 

ASLR  randomizes  the  location  of  the  initial  process  heap  and  subsequent  heaps 
when  created  in  user  mode.  The  RtlCreateHeap  function  uses  another 
pseudo-random  TSC-derived  value  to  determine  the  base  address  of  the  heap. 
This  value,  5 bits  this  time,  is  multiplied  by  64  KB  to  generate  the  final  base 


address,  starting  at  0,  giving  a possible  range  of  0x00000000  to  OxOOlFOOOO  for 
the  initial  heap.  Additionally,  the  range  before  the  heap  base  address  is  manually 
deallocated  to  force  an  access  violation  if  an  attack  is  doing  a brute-force  sweep 
of  the  entire  possible  heap  address  range. 

ASLR  in  kernel  address  space 

ASLR  is  also  active  in  kernel  address  space.  There  are  64  possible  load 
addresses  for  32-bit  drivers  and  256  for  64-bit  drivers.  Relocating  user-space 
images  requires  a significant  amount  of  work  area  in  kernel  space,  but  if  kernel 
space  is  tight,  ASLR  can  use  the  user-mode  address  space  of  the  System  process 
for  this  work  area.  On  Windows  10  (version  1607)  and  Server  2016,  ASLR  is 
implemented  for  most  system  memory  regions,  such  as  paged  and  non-paged 
pools,  system  cache,  page  tables,  and  the  PFN  database  (initialized  by 
MiAssignTopLevelRanges). 

Controlling  security  mitigations 

As  you’ve  seen,  ASLR  and  many  other  security  mitigations  in  Windows  are 
optional  because  of  their  potential  compatibility  effects:  ASLR  applies  only  to 
images  with  the  I MAGE_D L L_CH ARACT E R I S T I C S_D YNAM I C_B A S E bit  in 
their  image  headers,  hardware  no-execute  (DEP)  can  be  controlled  by  a 
combination  of  boot  options  and  linker  options,  and  so  on.  To  allow  both 
enterprise  customers  and  individual  users  more  visibility  and  control  of  these 
features,  Microsoft  publishes  the  Enhanced  Mitigation  Experience  Toolkit 
(EMET).  EMET  offers  centralized  control  of  the  mitigations  built  into  Windows 
and  adds  several  more  mitigations  not  yet  part  of  the  Windows  product. 
Additionally,  EMET  provides  notification  capabilities  through  the  event  log  to 
let  administrators  know  when  certain  software  has  experienced  access  faults 
because  mitigations  have  been  applied.  Finally,  EMET  enables  manual  opt-out 
for  certain  applications  that  might  exhibit  compatibility  issues  in  certain 
environments,  even  though  they  were  opted  in  by  the  developer. 


Note 


EMET  is  in  version  5.51  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Its  end  of  support  has 
been  extended  to  the  end  of  July  2018.  However,  some  of  its  features  are 
integrated  in  current  Windows  versions. 


EXPERIMENT:  Looking  at  ASLR  protection  on  processes 


You  can  use  Process  Explorer  from  Sysinternals  to  look  over  your  processes 
(and,  just  as  important,  the  DLLs  they  load)  to  see  if  they  support  ASLR. 

Even  if  just  one  DLL  loaded  by  a process  does  not  support  ASLR,  it  can 
make  the  process  much  more  vulnerable  to  attacks. 

To  look  at  the  ASLR  status  for  processes,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Right-click  any  column  in  the  process  tree  and  choose  Select 
Columns. 

2.  Select  ASLR  Enabled  on  the  Process  Image  and  DLL  tabs. 

3.  Notice  that  all  in-box  Windows  programs  and  services  are  running 
with  ASLR  enabled,  but  third-party  applications  may  or  may  not  run 
with  ASLR. 

In  the  example,  we  have  highlighted  the  Notepad.exe  process.  In  this  case, 
its  load  address  is  0x7LL7D76B0000.  If  you  were  to  close  all  instances  of 
Notepad  and  then  start  another,  you  would  find  it  at  a different  load  address.  If 
you  shut  down  and  reboot  the  system  and  then  try  the  experiment  again,  you 
will  find  that  the  ASLR-enabled  DLLs  are  at  different  load  addresses  after 
each  boot. 
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Address  translation 

Now  that  you’ve  seen  how  Windows  structures  the  virtual  address  space,  let’s 
look  at  how  it  maps  these  address  spaces  to  real  physical  pages.  User 
applications  and  system  code  reference  virtual  addresses.  This  section  starts  with 


a detailed  description  of  32-bit  x86  address  translation  in  PAE  mode  (the  only 
mode  supported  in  recent  versions  of  Windows)  and  continues  with  a description 
of  the  differences  on  the  ARM  and  x64  platforms.  The  next  section  describes 
what  happens  when  such  a translation  doesn’t  resolve  to  a physical  memory 
address  (page  fault)  and  explains  how  Windows  manages  physical  memory  via 
working  sets  and  the  page  frame  database. 

x86  virtual  address  translation 

The  original  x86  kernel  supported  no  more  than  4 GB  of  physical  memory,  based 
on  the  CPU  hardware  available  at  the  time.  The  Intel  x86  Pentium  Pro  processor 
introduced  a memory-mapping  mode  called  Physical  Address  Extension  (PAE). 
With  the  proper  chipset,  the  PAE  mode  allows  32-bit  operating  systems  access  to 
up  to  64  GB  of  physical  memory  on  current  Intel  x86  processors  (up  from  4 GB 
without  PAE)  and  up  to  1,024  GB  of  physical  memory  when  running  on  x64 
processors  in  legacy  mode  (although  Windows  currently  limits  this  to  64  GB  due 
to  the  size  of  the  PFN  database  required  to  describe  so  much  memory).  Since 
then,  Windows  has  maintained  two  separate  x86  kernels — one  that  did  not 
support  PAE  and  one  that  did.  Starting  with  Windows  Vista,  an  x86  Windows 
installation  always  installs  the  PAE  kernel  even  if  the  system’s  physical  memory 
is  not  higher  than  4 GB.  This  allows  Microsoft  to  maintain  a single  x86  kernel, 
as  the  benefits  of  the  non-PAE  kernel  in  terms  of  performance  and  memory 
footprint  became  negligible  (and  is  required  for  hardware  no-execute  support). 
Thus,  we’ll  describe  only  x86  PAE  address  translation.  Interested  readers  can 
read  the  relevant  section  in  the  sixth  edition  of  this  book  for  the  non-PAE  case. 

Using  data  structures  that  the  memory  manager  creates  and  maintains  called 
page  tables,  the  CPU  translates  virtual  addresses  into  physical  addresses.  Each 
page  of  virtual  address  space  is  associated  with  a system-space  structure  called  a 
page  table  entry  (PTE),  which  contains  the  physical  address  to  which  the  virtual 
one  is  mapped.  For  example,  Figure  5-15  shows  how  three  consecutive  virtual 
pages  might  be  mapped  to  three  physically  discontiguous  pages  on  an  x86 
system.  There  may  not  even  be  any  PTEs  for  regions  that  have  been  marked  as 
reserved  or  committed  but  never  accessed,  because  the  page  table  itself  might  be 
allocated  only  when  the  first  page  fault  occurs.  (The  dashed  line  connecting  the 
virtual  pages  to  the  PTEs  in  Figure  5-15  represents  the  indirect  relationship 
between  virtual  pages  and  physical  memory.) 


FFFFFFFF 


FIGURE  5-15  Mapping  virtual  addresses  to  physical  memory  (x86). 
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Note 


Even  kernel-mode  code  (such  as  device  drivers)  cannot  reference  physical 
memory  addresses  directly,  but  it  may  do  so  indirectly  by  first  creating 
virtual  addresses  mapped  to  them.  For  more  information,  see  the  memory 
descriptor  list  (MDL)  support  routines  described  in  the  WDK 
documentation. 


The  actual  translation  process  and  the  layout  of  the  page  tables  and  page 
directories  (described  shortly),  are  determined  by  the  CPU.  The  operating  system 
must  follow  suit  and  build  the  structures  correctly  in  memory  for  the  whole 
concept  to  work.  Figure  5-16  depicts  a general  diagram  of  x86  translation.  The 
general  concept,  however,  is  the  same  for  other  architectures. 


Virtual  Address  (32  Bit) 


FIGURE  5-16  Virtual  address  translation  overview. 

As  shown  in  Figure  5-16.  the  input  to  the  translation  system  consists  of  a 32- 
bit  virtual  address  (since  this  is  the  addressable  range  with  32  bit)  and  a bunch  of 
memory-related  structures  (page  tables,  page  directories,  a single  page  directory 
pointer  table  [PDPT],  and  translation  lookaside  buffers,  all  described  shortly). 
The  output  should  be  a 36-bit  physical  address  in  RAM  where  the  actual  byte  is 
located.  The  number  36  comes  from  the  way  the  page  tables  are  structured  and, 
as  mentioned,  dictated  by  the  processor.  When  mapping  small  pages  (the 
common  case,  shown  in  Figure  5-16).  the  least  significant  12  bits  from  the 
virtual  address  are  copied  directly  to  the  resulting  physical  address.  12  bits  is 
exactly  4 KB — the  size  of  a small  page. 

If  the  address  cannot  be  translated  successfully  (for  example,  the  page  may 
not  be  in  physical  memory  but  resides  in  a page  file),  the  CPU  throws  an 
exception  known  as  a page  fault  that  indicates  to  the  OS  that  the  page  cannot  be 
located.  Because  the  CPU  has  no  idea  where  to  find  the  page  (page  file,  mapped 
file,  or  something  else),  it  relies  on  the  OS  to  get  the  page  from  wherever  it’s 
located  (if  possible),  fix  the  page  tables  to  point  to  it,  and  request  that  the  CPU 
tries  translation  again.  (Page  faults  are  described  in  the  section  “Page  files”  later 
in  this  chapter.) 

Figure  5-17  depicts  the  entire  process  of  translating  x86  virtual  to  physical 
addresses. 
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FIGURE  5-17  x86  virtual  address  translation. 

The  32-bit  virtual  address  to  be  translated  is  logically  segregated  into  four 
parts.  As  you’ve  seen,  the  lower  12  bits  are  used  as-is  to  select  a specific  byte 
within  a page.  The  translation  process  starts  with  a single  PDPT  per  process, 
which  resides  in  physical  memory  at  all  times.  (Otherwise,  how  would  the 
system  locate  it?)  Its  physical  address  is  stored  in  the  KPROCESS  structure  for 
each  process.  The  special  x86  register  CR3  stores  this  value  for  the  currently 
executing  process  (that  is,  one  of  its  threads  made  the  access  to  the  virtual 
address).  This  means  that  when  a context  switch  occurs  on  a CPU,  if  the  new 
thread  is  running  under  a different  process  than  the  old  thread,  then  the  CR3 
register  must  be  loaded  with  the  new  process’s  page  directory  pointer  address 
from  its  KROCESS  structure.  The  PDPT  must  be  aligned  on  a 32-byte  boundary 
and  must  furthermore  reside  in  the  first  4 GB  of  RAM  (because  CR3  on  x86  is 
still  a 32-bit  register). 

Given  the  layout  in  Figure  5-17.  the  sequence  of  translating  a virtual  address 
to  a physical  one  goes  as  follows: 

1.  The  two  most  significant  bits  of  the  virtual  address  (bits  30  and  31) 
provide  an  index  into  the  PDPT.  This  table  has  four  entries.  The  entry 
selected — the  page  directory  pointer  entry  (PDPE) — points  to  the  physical 
address  of  a page  directory. 

2.  A page  directory  contains  512  entries,  one  of  which  is  selected  by  bits  21 
to  29  (9  bits)  from  the  virtual  address.  The  selected  page  directory  entry 
(PDE)  points  to  the  physical  address  of  a page  table. 

3.  A page  table  also  contains  512  entries,  one  of  which  is  selected  by  bits  13 
to  28  (9  bits)  from  the  virtual  address.  The  selected  page  table  entry  (PTE) 


points  to  the  physical  address  of  the  start  of  the  page. 

4.  The  virtual  address  offset  (lower  12  bits)  is  added  to  the  PTE  pointed-to 
address  to  give  the  final  physical  address  requested  by  the  caller. 

Every  entry  value  in  the  various  tables  is  also  called  a page  frame  number 
(PFN)  because  it  points  to  a page-aligned  address.  Each  entry  is  64  bits  wide — 
so  the  size  of  a page  directory  or  page  table  is  no  larger  than  a 4 KB  page — but 
only  24  bits  are  strictly  necessary  to  describe  a 64  GB  physical  range  (combined 
with  the  12  bits  of  the  offset  for  an  address  range  with  a total  of  36  bits).  This 
means  there  are  more  bits  than  needed  for  the  actual  PFN  values. 

One  of  the  extra  bits  in  particular  is  paramount  to  the  whole  mechanism:  the 
valid  bit.  This  bit  indicates  whether  the  PFN  data  is  indeed  valid  and  therefore 
whether  the  CPU  should  execute  the  procedure  just  outlined.  If  the  bit  is  clear, 
however,  it  indicates  a page  fault.  The  CPU  raises  an  exception  and  expects  the 
OS  to  handle  the  page  fault  in  some  meaningful  way.  For  example,  if  the  page  in 
question  was  previously  written  to  disk,  then  the  memory  manager  should  read  it 
back  to  a free  page  in  RAM,  fix  the  PTE,  and  tell  the  CPU  to  try  again. 

Because  Windows  provides  a private  address  space  for  each  process,  each 
process  has  its  own  PDPT,  page  directories,  and  page  tables  to  map  that 
process’s  private  address  space.  However,  the  page  directories  and  page  tables 
that  describe  system  space  are  shared  among  all  processes  (and  session  space  is 
shared  only  among  processes  in  a session).  To  avoid  having  multiple  page  tables 
describing  the  same  virtual  memory,  the  page  directory  entries  that  describe 
system  space  are  initialized  to  point  to  the  existing  system  page  tables  when  a 
process  is  created.  If  the  process  is  part  of  a session,  session  space  page  tables 
are  also  shared  by  pointing  the  session  space  page  directory  entries  to  the 
existing  session  page  tables. 

Page  tables  and  page  table  entries 

Each  PDE  points  to  a page  table.  A page  table  is  a simple  array  of  PTEs.  So,  too, 
is  a PDPT.  Every  page  table  has  512  entries  and  each  PTE  maps  a single  page  (4 
KB).  This  means  a page  table  can  map  a 2 MB  address  space  (512  x 4 KB). 
Similarly,  a page  directory  has  512  entries,  each  pointing  to  a page  table.  This 
means  a page  directory  can  map  512  x 2 MB  or  1 GB  of  address  space.  This 
makes  sense  because  there  are  four  PDPEs,  which  together  can  map  the  entire 
32-bit  4 GB  address  space. 

For  large  pages,  the  PDE  points  with  11  bits  to  the  start  of  a large  page  in 
physical  memory,  where  the  byte  offset  is  taken  for  the  low  21  bits  of  the 
original  virtual  address.  This  means  such  a PDE  mapping  a large  page  does  not 


point  to  any  page  table. 

The  layout  of  a page  directory  and  page  table  is  essentially  the  same.  You  can 
use  the  kernel  debugger  ! pte  command  to  examine  PTEs.  (See  the  upcoming 
experiment  “Translating  addresses.”)  We’ll  discuss  valid  PTEs  here  and  invalid 
PTEs  in  the  section  “Page  fault  handling.”  Valid  PTEs  have  two  main  fields:  the 
PFN  of  the  physical  page  containing  the  data  or  of  the  physical  address  of  a page 
in  memory,  and  some  flags  that  describe  the  state  and  protection  of  the  page. 

(See  Figure  5-18.1 
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FIGURE  5-18  Valid  x86  hardware  PTEs. 

The  bits  labeled  “Software”  and  “Reserved”  in  Figure  5-18  are  ignored  by  the 
memory  management  unit  (MMU)  inside  the  CPU  regardless  of  whether  the 
PTE  is  valid.  These  bits  are  stored  and  interpreted  by  the  memory  manager. 
Table  5-10  briefly  describes  the  hardware-defined  bits  in  a valid  PTE. 


Nome  of  Bit 

Meaning 

Accessed 

Tlie  pace  Fas  been  accessed 

Cadre  disabled 

tins  disables  CPU  caching  fo'  that  page. 

Copy  on  write 

Ilie  pace  is  using  copy  or  write  (described  earlier) 

Di  rty 

The  pane  has  heen  written  to 

Global 

T ranslatinn  appl  ex  tn  a 1 processes  For  exam  pie,  a t ranslatio  n h' after  Hush  wan  t afVr*  th is  *Tf 

Larne  pane 

This  indicate'  tharrhe  PC?  man'  a 2 MB  page.  (Refer  to  the  '.ertion  'Large  and  small  panes' 
earlier  in  this  chapter.) 

No  execute 

This  indicates  lit#. code  cannot  execute  n the  page.  (It  can  be  used  lor  data  only.) 

Owner 

This  indicates  whether  user  rttoda  code  car  access  tire  page  or  whetlrer  the  cage  is  limited  to 
kernel  node  access 

Prototype 

The  P?  bis  a prototype  PTh.  wi  cli  is  used  as  a temp  ate  to  describe  shared  memory  associated 
with  secti  on  objects 

Valid 

This  indicates  whether  the  trardatirsn  maps  to  a page  in  physical  memory 

WritethnrHjqh 

This  mar  xs  the  pane  a?  write-through  or  Hthe  processor  supports  toe  page  attribute  table,  wri-e- 
comhined  "his  istypirally  used  In  map  video  frame  buffer  mem. try 

Write 

This  indicates  tr.  the  MMI 1 whether  the  page  is  writable 

TABLE  5-10  PTE  status  and  protection  bits 

On  x86  systems,  a hardware  PTE  contains  two  bits  that  can  be  changed  by  the 
MMU:  the  dirty  bit  and  the  accessed  bit.  The  MMU  sets  the  accessed  bit 
whenever  the  page  is  read  or  written  (provided  it  is  not  already  set).  The  MMU 
sets  the  dirty  bit  whenever  a write  operation  occurs  to  the  page.  The  operating 
system  is  responsible  for  clearing  these  bits  at  the  appropriate  times.  They  are 
never  cleared  by  the  MMU. 

The  x86  MMU  uses  a write  bit  to  provide  page  protection.  When  this  bit  is 
clear,  the  page  is  read-only.  When  it  is  set,  the  page  is  read/write.  If  a thread 
attempts  to  write  to  a page  with  the  write  bit  clear,  a memory-management 
exception  occurs.  In  addition,  the  memory  manager’s  access  fault  handler 
(described  later  in  the  section  “Page  fault  handling”)  must  determine  whether  the 
thread  can  be  allowed  to  write  to  the  page  (for  example,  if  the  page  was  really 
marked  copy-on-write)  or  whether  an  access  violation  should  be  generated. 

Hardware  versus  software  write  bits  in  page  table  entries 

The  additional  write  bit  implemented  in  software  (refer  to  Table  5-101  is  used  to 
force  an  update  of  the  dirty  bit  to  be  synchronized  with  updates  to  Windows 
memory  management  data.  In  a simple  implementation,  the  memory  manager 
would  set  the  hardware  write  bit  (bit  1)  for  any  writable  page.  A write  to  any 
such  page  will  cause  the  MMU  to  set  the  dirty  bit  in  the  PTE.  Later,  the  dirty  bit 
will  tell  the  memory  manager  that  the  contents  of  that  physical  page  must  be 
written  to  backing  store  before  the  physical  page  can  be  used  for  something  else. 

In  practice,  on  multiprocessor  systems,  this  can  lead  to  race  conditions  that  are 
expensive  to  resolve.  At  any  time,  the  MMUs  of  the  various  processors  can  set 
the  dirty  bit  of  any  PTE  that  has  its  hardware  write  bit  set.  The  memory  manager 
must,  at  various  times,  update  the  process  working  set  list  to  reflect  the  state  of 
the  dirty  bit  in  a PTE.  The  memory  manager  uses  a pushlock  to  synchronize 
access  to  the  working  set  list.  But  on  a multiprocessor  system,  even  while  one 
processor  is  holding  the  lock,  the  dirty  bit  might  be  changed  by  MMUs  of  other 
CPUs.  This  raises  the  possibility  of  missing  an  update  to  a dirty  bit. 

To  avoid  this,  the  Windows  memory  manager  initializes  both  read-only  and 
writable  pages  with  the  hardware  write  bit  (bit  1)  of  their  PTEs  set  to  0 and 
records  the  true  writable  state  of  the  page  in  the  software  write  bit  (bit  11).  On 
the  first  write  access  to  such  a page,  the  processor  will  raise  a memory- 
management  exception  because  the  hardware  write  bit  is  clear,  just  as  it  would 
be  for  a true  read-only  page.  In  this  case,  though,  the  memory  manager  learns 
that  the  page  actually  is  writable  (via  the  software  write  bit),  acquires  the 


working  set  pushlock,  sets  the  dirty  bit  and  the  hardware  write  bit  in  the  PTE, 
updates  the  working  set  list  to  note  that  the  page  has  been  changed,  releases  the 
working  set  pushlock,  and  dismisses  the  exception.  The  hardware  write 
operation  then  proceeds  as  usual,  but  the  setting  of  the  dirty  bit  is  made  to 
happen  with  the  working  set  list  pushlock  held. 

On  subsequent  writes  to  the  page,  no  exceptions  occur  because  the  hardware 
write  bit  is  set.  The  MMU  will  redundantly  set  the  dirty  bit,  but  this  is  benign 
because  the  “written-to”  state  of  the  page  is  already  recorded  in  the  working  set 
list.  Forcing  the  first  write  to  a page  to  go  through  this  exception  handling  may 
seem  to  be  excessive  overhead.  However,  it  happens  only  once  per  writable  page 
as  long  as  the  page  remains  valid.  Furthermore,  the  first  access  to  almost  any 
page  already  goes  through  memory-management  exception  handling  because 
pages  are  usually  initialized  in  the  invalid  state  (the  PTE  bit  0 is  clear).  If  the 
first  access  to  a page  is  also  the  first  write  access  to  the  page,  the  dirty  bit 
handling  just  described  will  occur  within  the  handling  of  the  first-access  page 
fault,  so  the  additional  overhead  is  small.  Finally,  on  both  uniprocessor  and 
multiprocessor  systems,  this  implementation  allows  flushing  of  the  translation 
look-aside  buffer  (described  in  the  next  section)  without  holding  a lock  for  each 
page  being  flushed. 

Translation  look-aside  buffer 

As  you’ve  learned,  each  hardware  address  translation  requires  three  lookups: 

■ One  to  find  the  right  entry  in  the  PDPT 

■ One  to  find  the  right  entry  in  the  page  directory  (which  provides  the 
location  of  the  page  table) 

■ One  to  find  the  right  entry  in  the  page  table 

Because  doing  three  additional  memory  lookups  for  every  reference  to  a 
virtual  address  would  quadruple  the  required  bandwidth  to  memory,  resulting  in 
poor  performance,  all  CPUs  cache  address  translations  so  that  repeated  accesses 
of  the  same  addresses  don’t  have  to  be  repeatedly  translated.  This  cache  is  an 
array  of  associative  memory  called  the  translation  lookaside  buffer  (TLB). 
Associative  memory  is  a vector  whose  cells  can  be  read  simultaneously  and 
compared  to  a target  value.  In  the  case  of  the  TFB,  the  vector  contains  the 
virtual-to-physical  page  mappings  of  the  most  recently  used  pages,  as  shown  in 
Figure  5-19.  and  the  type  of  page  protection,  size,  attributes,  and  so  on  applied  to 
each  page.  Each  entry  in  the  TFB  is  like  a cache  entry  whose  tag  holds  portions 
of  the  virtual  address  and  whose  data  portion  holds  a physical  page  number, 


protection  field,  valid  bit,  and  usually  a dirty  bit  indicating  the  condition  of  the 
page  to  which  the  cached  PTE  corresponds.  If  a PTE’s  global  bit  is  set  (as  is 
done  by  Windows  for  system  space  pages  that  are  visible  to  all  processes),  the 
TLB  entry  isn’t  invalidated  on  process  context  switches. 
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FIGURE  5-19  Accessing  the  TLB. 

Frequently  used  virtual  addresses  are  likely  to  have  entries  in  the  TLB,  which 
provides  extremely  fast  virtual-to-physical  address  translation  and,  therefore,  fast 
memory  access.  If  a virtual  address  isn’t  in  the  TLB,  it  might  still  be  in  memory, 
but  multiple  memory  accesses  are  needed  to  find  it,  which  makes  the  access  time 
slightly  slower.  If  a virtual  page  has  been  paged  out  of  memory  or  if  the  memory 
manager  changes  the  PTE,  the  memory  manager  is  required  to  explicitly 
invalidate  the  TLB  entry.  If  a process  accesses  it  again,  a page  fault  occurs,  and 
the  memory  manager  brings  the  page  back  into  memory  (if  needed)  and  re- 
creates its  PTE  (which  then  results  in  an  entry  for  it  in  the  TLB). 


EXPERIMENT:  Translating  addresses 

To  clarify  how  address  translation  works,  this  experiment  shows  an 
example  of  translating  a virtual  address  on  an  x86  PAE  system  using  the 
available  tools  in  the  kernel  debugger  to  examine  the  PDPT,  page 
directories,  page  tables,  and  PTEs.  In  this  example,  you’ll  work  with  a 
process  that  has  virtual  address  0x3166004,  currently  mapped  to  a valid 
physical  address.  In  later  examples,  you’ll  see  how  to  follow  address 
translation  for  invalid  addresses  with  the  kernel  debugger. 

First  convert  0x3166004  to  binary  and  break  it  into  the  three  fields  used  to 


translate  an  address.  In  binary,  0x3166004  is 

11.0001.0110.0110.0000.0000.0100.  Breaking  it  into  the  component  fields 
yields  the  following: 
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00 

00.0011.000 

1.0110.0110 

0000.0000.0100 

Page 

Page  Directory 

Page  Table  Index 

Byte  Offset  (4) 

Directory  Index  (24)  (0x165  or  358) 

Pointer 
Index  (0) 

To  start  the  translation  process,  the  CPU  needs  the  physical  address  of  the 
process’s  PDPT.  This  is  found  in  the  CR3  register  while  a thread  in  that 
process  is  running.  You  can  display  this  address  by  looking  at  the  DirBase 
field  in  the  output  of  the  ! process  command,  as  shown  here: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! process  -1  0 

PROCESS  99aa3040  Sessionld:  2 Cid:  1690  Peb : 
03159000  ParentCid:  0920 

DirBase:  01024800  ObjectTable: 
b3b386c0  HandleCount:  <Data  Not  Accessible> 

Image:  windbg.exe 

The  DirBase  field  shows  that  the  PDPT  is  at  physical  address  0x1024800. 
As  shown  in  the  preceding  illustration,  the  PDPT  index  field  in  the  sample 
virtual  address  is  0.  Therefore,  the  PDPT  entry  that  contains  the  physical 
address  of  the  relevant  page  directory  is  the  first  entry  in  the  PDPT,  at  physical 
address  0x1024800. 

The  kernel  debugger  ! pte  command  displays  the  PDE  and  PTE  that 
describe  a virtual  address,  as  shown  here: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! pte  3166004 

VA  03166004 

PDE  at  C06000C0  PTE  at  C0018B30 

contains  0000000056238867  contains  800000005DE61867 
pfn  56238  DA - - UWEV  pfn  5de61  DA- -UW-V 

The  debugger  does  not  show  the  PDPT,  but  it  is  easy  to  display  given  its 


physical  address: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  ! dq  01024800  L4 

# 1024800  00000000 ' 53c88801  00000000 ' 53c89801 

# 1024810  00000000 ' 53c8a801  00000000 ' 53c8d801 

Here  we  have  used  the  debugger  extension  command  ! dq.  This  is  similar  to 
the  dq  command  (display  as  quadwords — 64  bit  values)  but  lets  us  examine 
memory  by  physical  rather  than  virtual  address.  Because  we  know  the  PDPT  is 
only  four  entries  long,  we  added  the  L 4 length  argument  to  keep  the  output 
uncluttered. 

As  illustrated,  the  PDPT  index  (the  two  most  significant  bits)  from  the 
sample  virtual  address  equal  0,  so  the  PDPT  entry  you  want  is  the  first 
displayed  quadword.  PDPT  entries  have  a format  similar  to  PDEs  and  PTEs, 
so  you  can  see  that  this  one  contains  a PFN  of  0x53c88  (always  page-aligned), 
for  a physical  address  of  0x53c88000.  That’s  the  physical  address  of  the  page 
directory. 

The  ! pte  output  shows  the  PDE  address  0xC06000C0  as  a virtual  address, 
not  physical.  On  x86  systems,  the  first  process  page  directory  starts  at  virtual 
address  0xC0600000.  In  this  case,  the  PDE  address  is  OxCO — that  is,  8 bytes 
(the  size  of  an  entry)  times  24  added  to  the  page  directory  start  address. 
Therefore,  the  page  directory  index  field  of  the  sample  virtual  address  is  24. 
That  means  you’re  looking  at  the  25th  PDE  in  the  page  directory. 

The  PDE  provides  the  PFN  of  the  needed  page  table.  In  this  example,  the 
PFN  is  0x56238,  so  the  page  table  starts  at  physical  address  0x56238000.  To 
this  the  MMU  will  add  the  page  table  index  field  (0x166)  from  the  virtual 
address  multiplied  by  8 (the  size  of  a PTE  in  bytes).  The  resulting  physical 
address  of  the  PTE  is  0x56238B30. 

The  debugger  shows  that  this  PTE  is  at  virtual  address  0xC0018B30.  Notice 
that  the  byte  offset  portion  (0xB30)  is  the  same  as  that  from  the  physical 
address,  as  is  always  the  case  in  address  translation.  Because  the  memory 
manager  maps  page  tables  starting  at  OxCOOOOOOO,  adding  0xB30  to 
0xC0018000  (the  0x18  is  entry  24  as  you’ve  seen)  yields  the  virtual  address 
shown  in  the  kernel  debugger  output:  0xC0018B30.  The  debugger  shows  that 
the  PFN  field  of  the  PTE  is  0x5DE61. 

Finally,  you  can  consider  the  byte  offset  from  the  original  address.  As 
described,  the  MMU  concatenates  the  byte  offset  to  the  PFN  from  the  PTE, 


giving  a physical  address  of  0x5DE61004.  This  is  the  physical  address  that 
corresponds  to  the  original  virtual  address  of  0x3166004.. .at  the  moment. 

The  flags  bits  from  the  PTE  are  interpreted  to  the  right  of  the  PFN  number. 
For  example,  the  PTE  that  describes  the  page  being  referenced  has  flags  of  - - 
- DA  - - UW  - V.  Here,  A stands  for  accessed  (the  page  has  been  read),  U for  user- 
mode accessible  (as  opposed  to  kernel-mode  accessible  only),  W for  writable 
page  (rather  than  just  readable),  and  V for  valid  (the  PTE  represents  a valid 
page  in  physical  memory). 

To  confirm  the  calculation  of  the  physical  address,  look  at  the  memory  in 
question  via  both  its  virtual  and  its  physical  addresses.  First,  using  the 
debugger’s  dd  (display  dwords)  command  on  the  virtual  address,  you  see  the 
following: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dd  3166004  L 10 

03166004  00000034  00000006  00003020  0000004e 

03166014  00000000  00020020  OOOOaOOO  00000014 

And  with  the  ! dd  command  on  the  physical  address  just  computed,  you  see 
the  same  contents: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! dd  5DE61004  L 10 

#5DE61004  00000034  00000006  00003020  0000004e 

#5DE61014  00000000  00020020  OOOOaOOO  00000014 

You  could  similarly  compare  the  displays  from  the  virtual  and  physical 
addresses  of  the  PTE  and  PDE. 


x64  virtual  address  translation 

Address  translation  on  x64  is  similar  to  x86,  but  with  a fourth  level  added.  Each 
process  has  a top-level  extended  page  directory  called  the  page  map  level  4 table 
that  contains  the  physical  locations  of  512  third-level  structures,  called  page 
directory  pointers.  The  page  parent  directory  is  analogous  to  the  x86  PAE  PDPT, 
but  there  are  512  of  them  instead  of  just  one,  and  each  page  parent  directory  is 
an  entire  page  containing  512  entries  instead  of  just  four.  Like  the  PDPT,  the 
page  parent  directory’s  entries  contain  the  physical  locations  of  second-level 
page  directories,  each  of  which  in  turn  contains  512  entries  providing  the 


locations  of  the  individual  page  tables.  Finally,  the  page  tables,  each  of  which 
contains  512  page  table  entries,  contain  the  physical  locations  of  the  pages  in 
memory.  All  the  “physical  locations”  in  the  preceding  description  are  stored  in 
these  structures  as  PFNs. 

Current  implementations  of  the  x64  architecture  limit  virtual  addresses  to  48 
bits.  The  components  that  make  up  this  48-bit  virtual  address  and  the  connection 
between  the  components  for  translation  purposes  are  shown  in  Figure  5-20.  and 
the  format  of  an  x64  hardware  PTE  is  shown  in  Figure  5-21. 
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FIGURE  5-20  x64  address  translation. 
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FIGURE  5-21  x64  hardware  PTE. 

ARM  virtual  address  translation 

Virtual  address  translation  on  ARM  32-bit  processors  uses  a single  page 
directory  with  1,024  entries,  each  32  bits  in  size.  The  translation  structures  are 
shown  in  Figure  5-22. 


FIGURE  5-22  ARM  virtual  address  translation  structures. 

Every  process  has  a single  page  directory,  with  its  physical  address  stored  in 
the  TTBR  register  (similar  to  the  CR3  x86/x64  register).  The  10  most  significant 
bits  of  the  virtual  address  select  a PDE  that  may  point  to  one  of  1,024  page 
tables.  A specific  PTE  is  selected  by  the  next  10  bits  of  the  virtual  address.  Each 
valid  PTE  points  to  the  start  of  a page  in  physical  memory,  where  the  offset  is 
given  by  the  lower  12  bits  of  the  address  (just  as  in  the  x86  and  x64  cases).  The 
scheme  in  Figure  5-22  suggests  that  the  addressable  physical  memory  is  4 GB 
because  each  PTE  is  smaller  (32  bits)  than  the  x86/x64  case  (64  bits),  and  indeed 
only  20  bits  are  used  for  the  PFN.  ARM  processors  do  support  a PAE  mode 
(similar  to  x86),  but  Windows  does  not  use  this  functionality.  Future  Windows 
versions  may  support  the  ARM  64-bit  architecture,  which  will  alleviate  the 
physical  address  limitations  as  well  as  dramatically  increase  the  virtual  address 
space  for  processes  and  the  system. 

Curiously,  the  layout  of  valid  PTE,  PDE,  and  large  page  PDE  are  not  the 
same.  Figure  5-23  shows  the  layout  of  a valid  PTE  for  ARMv7,  currently  used 
by  Windows.  For  more  information,  consult  the  official  ARM  documentation. 


FIGURE  5-23  ARM  valid  PTE  layout. 


Page  fault  handling 

Earlier,  you  saw  how  address  translations  are  resolved  when  the  PTE  is  valid. 
When  the  PTE  valid  bit  is  clear,  this  indicates  that  the  desired  page  is  for  some 
reason  not  currently  accessible  to  the  process.  This  section  describes  the  types  of 
invalid  PTEs  and  how  references  to  them  are  resolved. 


Note 


Only  the  32-bit  x86  PTE  formats  are  detailed  in  this  section.  PTEs  for  64- 
bit  and  ARM  systems  contain  similar  information,  but  their  detailed 
layout  is  not  presented. 


A reference  to  an  invalid  page  is  called  a page  fault.  The  kernel  trap  handler 
(see  the  section  “Trap  dispatching”  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2)  dispatches  this  kind  of 
fault  to  the  memory  manager  fault  handler  function,  MmAccess Fault,  to 
resolve.  This  routine  runs  in  the  context  of  the  thread  that  incurred  the  fault  and 
is  responsible  for  attempting  to  resolve  the  fault  (if  possible)  or  raise  an 
appropriate  exception.  These  faults  can  be  caused  by  a variety  of  conditions,  as 
listed  in  Table  5-11. 


Reason  for  Fault 

Result 

C_Oliupt  PT  E/POfc 

bug  check  (crash!  die  system  with  code  Oxl  A 
(YFPORY_MA\AGFMFNT)‘ 

Accessing  a page  that  isn  t resident  in  memory  bat  is  or  disk  in 
a page fileoranrapped lie 

Allocate  a physka  page  and  *eac  the  des  red  page 
from  disc  and  into  the  relevant  working  set. 

Accessing  a page  that  is  or  th  e standby  or  modif  ed  list 

Transition  the  page  to  tie  relevant  process,  session,  or 

system  working  set. 

Accessing  a page  that  is n l committed  (fcM  example,  reserved 
address  space  or  address  saace  tlul  isn't  allocated; 

Access  v elation  exception. 

Accessing  a page  from  user  mode  chat  car  he  accessed  only  in 
kernel  mode 

Acre's  v elation  exception 

Writing  to  a page  fiat  is  read-only 

Access  v elation  exception. 

Accessing  a demand  xeto  pace 

Add  a aero  fi  led  page  to  die  relevant  working  set 

Writing  to  a guard  page 

Crjurd  page  v g labor  (if  there  is  a reference  tu  a user 
mode  stack,  perform  automatic  stack  expansion l. 

Writing  to  a ropy-on-write  page 

Make  a process-private  (or  session-private)  copy  of -he 
page  and  use  t to  epl.ace-heorig  nal  in  the  process, 
session,  o r system  working  set. 

W i ling  to  a page  trial  is  valid  but  liasn't  been  or  1 ten  to  die 
current  backing  store  copy 

Set  the  dirty  bit  in  tbe  iME 

Executing  code  in  a page  that  is  marked  as  no  execute 

Access  v olalion  exception. 

P*E  permissions  don't  match  enclave  permissions  'see  the  sec- 
tion ‘Memory  enclaves'  Iyer  in  this  chapter  and  the  Windows 
SDK  doai mentation  for  the  CrealsCrK.  lave  function) 

User  mode  access  viol  ation  exception 

Kernel  mode:  bug-check  vvti  rode  Ox  iO 
(PAGC  TALLT  IN  NONPAGCD  ARC4). 

TABLE  5-11  Reasons  for  access  faults 

The  following  section  describes  the  four  basic  kinds  of  invalid  PTEs  that  are 
processed  by  the  access  fault  handler.  Following  that  is  an  explanation  of  a 
special  case  of  invalid  PTEs,  called  prototype  PTEs,  which  are  used  to 
implement  shareable  pages. 

Invalid  PTEs 

If  the  valid  bit  of  a PTE  encountered  during  address  translation  is  zero,  the  PTE 
represents  an  invalid  page — one  that  will  raise  a memory-management 
exception,  or  page  fault,  upon  reference.  The  MMU  ignores  the  remaining  bits  of 
the  PTE,  so  the  operating  system  can  use  these  bits  to  store  information  about 
the  page  that  will  assist  in  resolving  the  page  fault. 

The  following  list  details  the  four  kinds  of  invalid  PTEs  and  their  structure. 
These  are  often  referred  to  as  software  PTEs  because  they  are  interpreted  by  the 
memory  manager  rather  than  the  MMU.  Some  of  the  flags  are  the  same  as  those 
for  a hardware  PTE,  as  described  in  Table  5-10.  and  some  of  the  bit  fields  have 
either  the  same  or  similar  meanings  to  corresponding  fields  in  the  hardware  PTE. 

■ Page  file  The  desired  page  resides  within  a paging  file.  As  illustrated  in 


Figure  5-24.  4 bits  in  the  PTE  indicate  in  which  of  16  possible  page  files 
the  page  resides,  and  32  bits  provide  the  page  number  within  the  file.  The 
pager  initiates  an  in-page  operation  to  bring  the  page  into  memory  and 
make  it  valid.  The  page  file  offset  is  always  non-zero  and  never  all  ones 
(that  is,  the  very  first  and  last  pages  in  the  page  file  are  not  used  for 
paging)  to  allow  for  other  formats,  described  next. 
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FIGURE  5-24  A PTE  representing  a page  in  a page  file. 

■ Demand  zero  This  PTE  format  is  the  same  as  the  page  file  PTE  shown  in 
the  previous  entry  but  the  page  file  offset  is  zero.  The  desired  page  must  be 
satisfied  with  a page  of  zeroes.  The  pager  looks  at  the  zero  page  list.  If  the 
list  is  empty,  the  pager  takes  a page  from  the  free  list  and  zeroes  it.  If  the 
free  list  is  also  empty,  it  takes  a page  from  one  of  the  standby  lists  and 
zeroes  it. 

■ Virtual  Address  Descriptor  This  PTE  format  is  the  same  as  the  page  file 
PTE  shown  previously  but  in  this  case  the  page  file  offset  field  is  all  one. 
This  indicates  a page  whose  definition  and  backing  store,  if  any,  can  be 
found  in  the  process’s  Virtual  Address  Descriptor  (VAD)  tree.  This  format 
is  used  for  pages  that  are  backed  by  sections  in  mapped  files.  The  pager 
finds  the  VAD  that  defines  the  virtual  address  range  encompassing  the 
virtual  page  and  initiates  an  in-page  operation  from  the  mapped  file 
referenced  by  the  VAD.  (VADs  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  section 
“Virtual  address  descriptors”  later  in  this  chapter.) 

■ Transition  The  transition  bit  is  one.  The  desired  page  is  in  memory  on 
either  the  standby,  modified,  or  modified-no-write  list  or  not  on  any  list. 
The  pager  will  remove  the  page  from  the  list  (if  it  is  on  one)  and  add  it  to 
the  process  working  set.  This  is  known  as  a soft  page  fault  because  no  I/O 
is  involved. 

■ Unknown  The  PTE  is  zero  or  the  page  table  doesn’t  yet  exist.  (The  PDE 
that  would  provide  the  physical  address  of  the  page  table  contains  zero.)  In 
both  cases,  the  memory  manager  must  examine  the  VADs  to  determine 
whether  this  virtual  address  has  been  committed.  If  so,  page  tables  are  built 
to  represent  the  newly  committed  address  space.  If  not — that  is,  if  the  page 


is  reserved  or  hasn’t  been  defined  at  all — the  page  fault  is  reported  as  an 
access  violation  exception. 


Prototype  PTEs 

If  a page  can  be  shared  between  two  processes,  the  memory  manager  uses  a 
software  structure  called  prototype  page  table  entries  (prototype  PTEs ) to  map 
these  potentially  shared  pages.  For  page-file-backed  sections,  an  array  of 
prototype  PTEs  is  created  when  a section  object  is  first  created.  For  mapped 
files,  portions  of  the  array  are  created  on  demand  as  each  view  is  mapped.  These 
prototype  PTEs  are  part  of  the  segment  structure  (described  in  the  section 
“Section  objects”  later  in  this  chapter). 

When  a process  first  references  a page  mapped  to  a view  of  a section  object 
(recall  that  VADs  are  created  only  when  the  view  is  mapped),  the  memory 
manager  uses  the  information  in  the  prototype  PTE  to  fill  in  the  real  PTE  used 
for  address  translation  in  the  process  page  table.  When  a shared  page  is  made 
valid,  both  the  process  PTE  and  the  prototype  PTE  point  to  the  physical  page 
containing  the  data.  To  track  the  number  of  process  PTEs  that  reference  a valid 
shared  page,  a counter  in  its  PFN  database  entry  is  incremented.  Thus,  the 
memory  manager  can  determine  when  a shared  page  is  no  longer  referenced  by 
any  page  table  and  thus  can  be  made  invalid  and  moved  to  a transition  list  or 
written  out  to  disk. 


When  a shareable  page  is  invalidated,  the  PTE  in  the  process  page  table  is 
filled  in  with  a special  PTE  that  points  to  the  prototype  PTE  that  describes  the 
page,  as  shown  in  Figure  5-25.  Thus,  when  the  page  is  accessed,  the  memory 
manager  can  locate  the  prototype  PTE  using  the  information  encoded  in  this 
PTE,  which  in  turn  describes  the  page  being  referenced. 
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FIGURE  5-25  Structure  of  an  invalid  PTE  that  points  to  the  prototype  PTE. 

A shared  page  can  be  in  one  of  six  different  states,  as  described  by  the 
prototype  PTE: 

■ Active/valid  The  page  is  in  physical  memory  because  of  another  process 
that  accessed  it. 

■ Transition  The  desired  page  is  in  memory  on  the  standby  or  modified  list 


(or  not  on  any  list). 

■ Modified-no-write  The  desired  page  is  in  memory  and  on  the  modified- 
no-write  list.  (Refer  to  Table  5-11.) 

■ Demand  zero  The  desired  page  should  be  satisfied  with  a page  of  zeroes. 

■ Page  file  The  desired  page  resides  within  a page  file. 

■ Mapped  file  The  desired  page  resides  within  a mapped  file. 

Although  the  format  of  these  prototype  PTEs  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  real 
PTEs  described  earlier,  the  prototype  PTEs  aren’t  used  for  address  translation. 
They  are  a layer  between  the  page  table  and  the  PFN  database  and  never  appear 
directly  in  page  tables. 

By  having  all  the  accessors  of  a potentially  shared  page  point  to  a prototype 
PTE  to  resolve  faults,  the  memory  manager  can  manage  shared  pages  without 
needing  to  update  the  page  tables  of  each  process  sharing  the  page.  For  example, 
a shared  code  or  data  page  might  be  paged  out  to  disk  at  some  point.  When  the 
memory  manager  retrieves  the  page  from  disk,  it  needs  only  to  update  the 
prototype  PTE  to  point  to  the  page’s  new  physical  location.  The  PTEs  in  each  of 
the  processes  sharing  the  page  remain  the  same,  with  the  valid  bit  clear  and  still 
pointing  to  the  prototype  PTE.  Later,  as  processes  reference  the  page,  the  real 
PTE  will  get  updated. 

Figure  5-26  illustrates  two  virtual  pages  in  a mapped  view.  One  is  valid  and 
the  other  is  invalid.  As  shown,  the  first  page  is  valid  and  is  pointed  to  by  the 
process  PTE  and  the  prototype  PTE.  The  second  page  is  in  the  paging  file — the 
prototype  PTE  contains  its  exact  location.  The  process  PTE  (and  any  other 
processes  with  that  page  mapped)  points  to  this  prototype  PTE. 


Prototype  Page  Table 


FIGURE  5-26  Prototype  page  table  entries. 


In-paging  I/O 

In-paging  I/O  occurs  when  a read  operation  must  be  issued  to  a file  (paging  or 
mapped)  to  satisfy  a page  fault.  Also,  because  page  tables  are  themselves 
pageable,  the  processing  of  a page  fault  can  incur  additional  I/O  if  necessary 
when  the  system  is  loading  the  page  table  page  that  contains  the  PTE  or  the 
prototype  PTE  that  describes  the  original  page  being  referenced. 

The  in-page  I/O  operation  is  synchronous — that  is,  the  thread  waits  on  an 
event  until  the  I/O  completes — and  isn’t  interruptible  by  asynchronous  procedure 
call  (APC)  delivery.  The  pager  uses  a special  modifier  in  the  I/O  request  function 
to  indicate  paging  I/O.  Upon  completion  of  paging  I/O,  the  I/O  system  triggers 
an  event,  which  wakes  up  the  pager  and  allows  it  to  continue  in-page  processing. 

While  the  paging  I/O  operation  is  in  progress,  the  faulting  thread  doesn’t  own 
any  critical  memory  management  synchronization  objects.  Other  threads  within 
the  process  can  issue  virtual  memory  functions  and  handle  page  faults  while  the 
paging  I/O  takes  place.  But  there  are  a few  interesting  conditions  that  the  pager 
must  recognize  when  the  I/O  completes  are  exposed: 

■ Another  thread  in  the  same  process  or  a different  process  could  have 
faulted  the  same  page  (called  a collided  page  fault  and  described  in  the 
next  section). 

■ The  page  could  have  been  deleted  and  remapped  from  the  virtual  address 
space. 

■ The  protection  on  the  page  could  have  changed. 

■ The  fault  could  have  been  for  a prototype  PTE,  and  the  page  that  maps  the 
prototype  PTE  could  be  out  of  the  working  set. 

The  pager  handles  these  conditions  by  saving  enough  state  on  the  thread’s 
kernel  stack  before  the  paging  I/O  request  such  that  when  the  request  is 
complete,  it  can  detect  these  conditions  and,  if  necessary,  dismiss  the  page  fault 
without  making  the  page  valid.  When  and  if  the  faulting  instruction  is  reissued, 
the  pager  is  again  invoked  and  the  PTE  is  reevaluated  in  its  new  state. 

Collided  page  faults 

The  case  when  another  thread  in  the  same  process  or  a different  process  faults  a 
page  that  is  currently  being  in-paged  is  known  as  a collided  page  fault.  The 
pager  detects  and  handles  collided  page  faults  optimally  because  they  are 
common  occurrences  in  multithreaded  systems.  If  another  thread  or  process 
faults  the  same  page,  the  pager  detects  the  collided  page  fault,  noticing  that  the 


page  is  in  transition  and  that  a read  is  in  progress.  (This  information  is  in  the 
PFN  database  entry.)  In  this  case,  the  pager  may  issue  a wait  operation  on  the 
event  specified  in  the  PFN  database  entry.  Alternatively,  it  can  choose  to  issue  a 
parallel  I/O  to  protect  the  file  systems  from  deadlocks.  (The  first  I/O  to  complete 
“wins,”  and  the  others  are  discarded.)  This  event  was  initialized  by  the  thread 
that  first  issued  the  I/O  needed  to  resolve  the  fault. 

When  the  I/O  operation  completes,  all  threads  waiting  on  the  event  have  their 
wait  satisfied.  The  first  thread  to  acquire  the  PFN  database  lock  is  responsible 
for  performing  the  in-page  completion  operations.  These  operations  consist  of 
checking  I/O  status  to  ensure  that  the  I/O  operation  completed  successfully, 
clearing  the  read-in-progress  bit  in  the  PFN  database,  and  updating  the  PTE. 

When  subsequent  threads  acquire  the  PFN  database  lock  to  complete  the 
collided  page  fault,  the  pager  recognizes  that  the  initial  updating  has  been 
performed  because  the  read-in-progress  bit  is  clear  and  checks  the  in-page  error 
flag  in  the  PFN  database  element  to  ensure  that  the  in-page  I/O  completed 
successfully.  If  the  in-page  error  flag  is  set,  the  PTE  isn’t  updated,  and  an  in- 
page  error  exception  is  raised  in  the  faulting  thread. 

Clustered  page  faults 

The  memory  manager  prefetches  large  clusters  of  pages  to  satisfy  page  faults 
and  populate  the  system  cache.  The  prefetch  operations  read  data  directly  into 
the  system’s  page  cache  instead  of  into  a working  set  in  virtual  memory. 
Therefore,  the  prefetched  data  does  not  consume  virtual  address  space,  and  the 
size  of  the  fetch  operation  is  not  limited  to  the  amount  of  virtual  address  space 
that  is  available.  Also,  no  expensive  TLB-flushing  inter-processor  interrupt  (IPI) 
is  needed  if  the  page  will  be  repurposed.  The  prefetched  pages  are  put  on  the 
standby  list  and  marked  as  in  transition  in  the  PTE.  If  a prefetched  page  is 
subsequently  referenced,  the  memory  manager  adds  it  to  the  working  set. 
However,  if  it  is  never  referenced,  no  system  resources  are  required  to  release  it. 
If  any  pages  in  the  prefetched  cluster  are  already  in  memory,  the  memory 
manager  does  not  read  them  again.  Instead,  it  uses  a dummy  page  to  represent 
them  so  that  an  efficient  single  large  I/O  can  still  be  issued,  as  shown  in  Figure 
5-27. 
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FIGURE  5-27  Usage  of  dummy  page  during  virtual-address-to-physical-address 

mapping  in  an  MDL. 

In  the  figure,  the  file  offsets  and  virtual  addresses  that  correspond  to  pages  A, 
Y,  Z,  and  B are  logically  contiguous,  although  the  physical  pages  themselves  are 
not  necessarily  contiguous.  Pages  A and  B are  nonresident,  so  the  memory 
manager  must  read  them.  Pages  Y and  Z are  already  resident  in  memory,  so  it  is 
not  necessary  to  read  them.  (In  fact,  they  might  already  have  been  modified 
since  they  were  last  read  in  from  their  backing  store,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a 
serious  error  to  overwrite  their  contents.)  However,  reading  pages  A and  B in  a 
single  operation  is  more  efficient  than  performing  one  read  for  page  A and  a 
second  read  for  page  B.  Therefore,  the  memory  manager  issues  a single  read 
request  that  comprises  all  four  pages  (A,  Y,  Z,  and  B)  from  the  backing  store. 
Such  a read  request  includes  as  many  pages  as  it  makes  sense  to  read,  based  on 
the  amount  of  available  memory,  the  current  system  usage,  and  so  on. 

When  the  memory  manager  builds  the  MDL  that  describes  the  request,  it 
supplies  valid  pointers  to  pages  A and  B.  However,  the  entries  for  pages  Y and  Z 
point  to  a single  system-wide  dummy  page  X.  The  memory  manager  can  fill  the 
dummy  page  X with  the  potentially  stale  data  from  the  backing  store  because  it 
does  not  make  X visible.  However,  if  a component  accesses  the  Y and  Z offsets 
in  the  MDL,  it  sees  the  dummy  page  X instead  of  Y and  Z. 

The  memory  manager  can  represent  any  number  of  discarded  pages  as  a single 
dummy  page,  and  that  page  can  be  embedded  multiple  times  in  the  same  MDL 
or  even  in  multiple  concurrent  MDLs  that  are  being  used  for  different  drivers. 


Consequently,  the  contents  of  the  locations  that  represent  the  discarded  pages 
can  change  at  any  time.  (See  Chapter  6 for  more  on  MDLs.) 

Page  files 

Page  files  store  modified  pages  that  are  still  in  use  by  some  process  but  have  had 
to  be  written  to  disk  because  they  were  unmapped  or  memory  pressure  resulted 
in  a trim.  Page  file  space  is  reserved  when  the  pages  are  initially  committed,  but 
the  actual  optimally  clustered  page  file  locations  cannot  be  chosen  until  pages 
are  written  out  to  disk. 

When  the  system  boots,  the  Session  Manager  process  (Smss.exe)  reads  the  list 
of  page  files  to  open  by  examining  the 

HKLM\S Y STEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\Memory 
ManagementYPagingFiles  registry  value.  This  multistring  registry  value  contains 
the  name,  minimum  size,  and  maximum  size  of  each  paging  file.  Windows 
supports  up  to  16  paging  files  on  x86  and  x64  and  up  to  2 page  files  on  ARM. 

On  x86  and  x64  systems,  each  page  file  can  be  up  to  16  TB  in  size,  while  the 
maximum  is  4 GB  on  ARM  systems.  Once  open,  the  page  files  can’t  be  deleted 
while  the  system  is  running  because  the  System  process  maintains  an  open 
handle  to  each  page  file. 

Because  the  page  file  contains  parts  of  process  and  kernel  virtual  memory,  for 
security  reasons,  the  system  can  be  configured  to  clear  the  page  file  at  system 
shutdown.  To  enable  this,  set  the  ClearPageFileAtShutdown  registry 
value  in  the  HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session 
Manager\Memory  Management  key  to  1.  Otherwise,  after  shutdown,  the  page 
file  will  contain  whatever  data  happened  to  have  been  paged  out  while  the 
system  was  up.  This  data  could  then  be  accessed  by  someone  who  gained 
physical  access  to  the  machine. 

If  the  minimum  and  maximum  paging  file  sizes  are  both  zero  (or  not 
specified),  this  indicates  a system-managed  paging  file.  Windows  7 and  Server 
2008  R2  used  a simple  scheme  based  on  RAM  size  alone  as  follows: 

■ Minimum  size  Set  to  the  amount  of  RAM  or  1 GB,  whichever  is  larger 

■ Maximum  size  Set  to  3 * RAM  or  4 GB,  whichever  is  larger 

These  settings  are  not  ideal.  For  example,  today’s  laptops  and  desktop 
machines  can  easily  have  32  GB  or  64  GB  of  RAM,  and  server  machines  can 
have  hundreds  of  gigabytes  of  RAM.  Setting  the  initial  page  file  size  to  the  size 
of  RAM  may  result  in  a considerable  loss  of  disk  space,  especially  if  disk  sizes 
are  relatively  small  and  based  on  solid-state  device  (SSD).  Furthermore,  the 


amount  of  RAM  in  a system  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  the  typical  memory 
workload  on  that  system. 

The  current  implementation  uses  a more  elaborate  scheme  to  derive  a “good” 
minimum  page  file  size  based  not  only  on  RAM  size,  but  also  on  page  file 
history  usage  and  other  factors.  As  part  of  page-file  creation  and  initialization, 
Smss.exe  calculates  page  file  minimum  sizes  based  on  four  factors,  stored  in 
global  variables: 

■ RAM  (SmpDesiredPf  SizeBasedOnRAM)  This  is  the  recommended 
page  file  size  based  on  RAM. 

■ Crash  dump  (SmpDesiredPf  SizeForCrashDump)  This  is  the 
recommended  page  file  size  needed  to  be  able  to  store  a crash  dump. 

■ History  (SmpDesiredPf  Si zeBasedOnHi story)  This  is  the 
recommended  page  file  size  based  on  usage  history.  Smss.exe  uses  a timer 
that  triggers  once  an  hour  and  records  the  page  file  usage. 

■ Apps  (SmpDesiredPf  SizeForApps)  This  is  the  recommended  page 
file  for  Windows  apps. 


■ These  values  are  computed  as  shown  in  Table  5-12. 


Recommendation  Base 

Recommended  Page  File  Size 

HAM 

If  HAM  1GB.  then  size  = 1 GB.  1 HAM  > TGB,  then  add  V8GB  for  every  extra  gigabyte 
of  RAM,  up  Id  a maximum  uf  32  GB. 

Crash  dump 

If  a dedicated  dump  f lu  is  configured.  then  nu  page  file  is  reguiied  fur  s tunny  a dump  f lu. 
and  the  sizu  = 0.  (You  can  configure  tins  for  a dedicated  dump  flu  by  adding  the  value 

Dedi ratpIniwipFi  1 p in  the  H K . M\Sysmm\CiinenrTC n ntrol Spt'\C ontrol\C rashContrnl  key.) 

If  the  dump  type  configured  is  set  to  Autom  a:ic  (the  default),  then 

It  RAM  a 4 GB.ther  size  = RAM/ 6. 

Otherwise,  size  B Hi  GB  < 1/8  GB  or  each  extra  gigabyte  dbova  4 GB,  tapped  to  il  GB 

If  diure  mas  a re  tun!  trash  for  which  die  page  file  was  not  large  enough,  then  re  toil  mend 
eo  sue  isinucased  to  HAM  sue  or  J2GB,  whichever  is  smaller 

Ifafi.Mdlimp  s configured,  -(^turned  size  = RAM  si  rc  plus  addit  ora 1 information  sire  pres- 
ent ins  dump  f u 

If  a kprnel  dump  is  configured,  Then  size  - HAM 

History 

If  enough  samples  have  beer  logged,  returns  the  BO*  percentile  as  the  recommended  size 
Otherwise,  returns  the  size  based  or  RAM  {above). 

Apps 

It  it  s a server  return  ze-o. 

The  rstonimended  sue  s based  on  a factor  that  the  Process  Lifecycle  Manager  fr’LMl  uses 
to  determine  when  to  terminate  on  app.  Current  factor  s2.i  * HAM  which  nes  considered 
with  RAM  = 1 GB  (rough  in  rnnum  for  moo  le  devices).  Thu  recommended  siae  [based 
onHiemenrinned-arror)  is  around  v.SGB.  If  this  t more  than  PAM,  RAM  is  subtracted 

Othpi  vsise,  zero  is  returned 

TABLE  5-12  Base  calculation  for  page  file  size  recommendation 

The  maximum  page  file  size  for  a system-managed  size  is  set  at  three  times 
the  size  of  RAM  or  4 GB,  whichever  is  larger.  The  minimum  (initial)  page  file 
size  is  determined  as  follows: 


■ If  it’s  the  first  system-managed  page  file,  then  the  base  size  is  set  based  on 
page  file  history  (refer  to  Table  5-12V  Otherwise,  the  base  size  is  based  on 
RAM. 

■ If  it’s  the  first  system-managed  page  file: 

• If  the  base  size  is  smaller  than  the  computed  page  file  size  for  apps 
(SmpDesiredPf  SizeForApps),  then  set  the  new  base  as  the  size 
computed  for  apps  (refer  to  Table  5-121. 

• If  the  (new)  base  size  is  smaller  than  the  computed  size  for  crash  dumps 
(SmpDesiredPf  SizeForCrashDump),  then  set  the  new  base  to  be 
the  size  computed  for  crash  dumps. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  page  files 

To  view  the  list  of  page  files,  look  in  the  registry  at  the  PagingFiles 
value  in  the  HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session 
Manager\Memory  Management  key.  This  entry  contains  the  paging  file 
configuration  settings  modified  through  the  Advanced  System  Settings 
dialog  box.  To  access  these  settings,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Open  Control  Panel. 

2.  Click  System  and  Security  and  then  click  System.  This  opens  the 
System  Properties  dialog  box,  which  you  can  also  access  by  right- 
clicking  on  Computer  in  Explorer  and  selecting  Properties. 

3.  Click  Advanced  System  Settings. 

4.  In  the  Performance  area,  click  Settings.  This  opens  the  Performance 
Options  dialog  box. 

5.  Click  the  Advanced  tab. 

6.  In  the  Virtual  Memory  area,  click  Change. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  page  file  recommended  sizes 

To  view  the  actual  variables  calculated  in  Table  5-12.  follow  these  steps 
(this  experiment  was  done  using  an  x86  Windows  10  system): 

1.  Start  local  kernel  debugging. 

2.  Locate  Smss.exe  processes: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  [process  0 0 smss.exe 


PROCESS  8e54bc40  Sessionld:  none  Cid: 

0130  Peb:  02bab000  ParentCid: 

0004 

DirBase:  bffe0020  ObjectTable: 

8a767640  HandleCount:  <Data  Not 
Accessible> 

Image : sms  s . exe 

PROCESS  9985bc40  Sessionld:  1 Cid: 

01d4  Peb:  02f9c000  ParentCid:  0130 

DirBase:  bffe0080  ObjectTable: 

00000000  HandleCount:  0. 

Image : sms  s . exe 

PROCESS  al22dc40  Sessionld:  2 Cid: 

02a8  Peb:  02fcd000  ParentCid:  0130 

DirBase:  bffe0320  ObjectTable: 

00000000  HandleCount:  0. 

Image:  smss.exe 

3.  Locate  the  first  one  (with  a session  ID  of  none),  which  is  the  master 
Smss.exe.  (Refer  to  Chapter  2 for  more  details.) 

4.  Switch  the  debugger  context  to  that  process: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  .process  /r  /p  8e54bc40 
Implicit  process  is  now  8e54bc40 
Loading  User  Symbols 


5.  Show  the  four  variables  described  in  the  previous  section.  (Each  one 
is  64  bits  in  size.) 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dq  smss ! SmpDesiredPf SizeBasedOnRAM  LI 
00974cd0  00000000 ' 4fffla00 

lkd>  dq  smss ! SmpDesiredPf SizeBasedOnHis tory  LI 
00974cd8  00000000 ' 05a24700 

lkd>  dq  smss ! SmpDesiredPf SizeForCrashDump  LI 


00974cc8  00000000 ' If fecd55 

lkd>  dq  smss ! SmpDesiredPf SizeForApps  LI 

00974ce0  00000000 ' 00000000 

6.  Because  there  is  a single  volume  (C:\)  on  this  machine,  a single  page  file 
would  be  created.  Assuming  it  wasn’t  specifically  configured,  it  would  be 
system  managed.  You  can  look  at  the  actual  file  size  of  C:\PageFile.Sys  on 
disk  or  use  the  ! vm  debugger  command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  !vm  1 

Page  File:  \? ?\C : \pagef ile . sys 


Current : 

524288  Kb 

Free  Space: 

524280 

Kb 

Minimum: 

524288  Kb 

Maximum: 

8324476 

Kb 

Page  File: 

\??\C: \swapf 

ile . sys 

Current : 

262144  Kb 

Free  Space: 

262136 

Kb 

Minimum: 

262144  Kb 

Maximum: 

4717900 

Kb 

No  Name  for 

Current : 

Paging  File 
11469744  Kb 

Free  Space: 

11443108 

Kb 

Minimum: 

11469744  Kb 

Maximum: 

11469744 

Kb 

Notice  the  minimum  size  of  C:\PageFIle.sys  (524288  KB).  (We’ll  discuss 
the  other  page  file  entries  in  the  next  section).  According  to  the  variables, 
SmpDesiredPf  SizeForCrashDump  is  the  largest,  so  must  be  the 
determining  factor  (0xlFFECD55  = 524211  KB),  which  is  very  close  to  the 
listed  value.  (Page  file  sizes  round  up  to  multiple  of  64  MB.) 

i — 1 

To  add  a new  page  file,  Control  Panel  uses  the  internal 
NtCreatePagingFile  system  service  defined  in  Ntdll.dll.  (This  requires  the 
SeCreatePagef  ilePrivilege.)  Page  files  are  always  created  as  non- 
compressed  files,  even  if  the  directory  they  are  in  is  compressed.  Their  names 


are  PageFile.Sys  (except  some  special  ones  described  in  the  next  section).  They 
are  created  in  the  root  of  partitions  with  the  Hidden  file  attribute  so  they  are  not 
immediately  visible.  To  keep  new  page  files  from  being  deleted,  a handle  is 
duplicated  into  the  System  process  so  that  even  after  the  creating  process 
closes  the  handle  to  the  new  page  file,  a handle  is  nevertheless  always  open  to  it. 

The  swap  file 

In  the  UWP  apps  world,  when  an  app  goes  to  the  background — for  example,  it  is 
minimized — the  threads  in  that  process  are  suspended  so  that  the  process  does 
not  consume  any  CPU.  The  private  physical  memory  used  by  the  process  can 
potentially  be  reused  for  other  processes.  If  memory  pressure  is  high,  the  private 
working  set  (physical  memory  used  by  the  process)  may  be  swapped  out  to  disk 
to  allow  the  physical  memory  to  be  used  for  other  processes. 

Windows  8 added  another  page  file  called  a swap  file.  It  is  essentially  the 
same  as  a normal  page  file  but  is  used  exclusively  for  UWP  apps.  It’s  created  on 
client  SKUs  only  if  at  least  one  normal  page  file  was  created  (the  normal  case). 
Its  name  is  SwapFile.sys  and  it  resides  in  the  system  root  partition — for  example, 
C:\SwapFile.Sys. 

After  the  normal  page  files  are  created,  the 
HKLM\System\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\Memory 
Management  registry  key  is  consulted.  If  a DWORD  value  named 
SwapFileControl  exists  and  its  value  is  zero,  swap  file  creation  is  aborted. 

If  a value  named  SwapFi  le  exists,  it’s  read  as  a string  with  the  same  format  as 
a normal  page  file,  with  a filename,  an  initial  size,  and  a maximum  size.  The 
difference  is  that  a value  of  zero  for  the  sizes  is  interpreted  as  no  swap  file 
creation.  These  two  registry  values  do  not  exist  by  default,  which  results  in  the 
creation  of  a SwapFile.sys  file  on  the  system  root  partition  with  a minimum  size 
of  16  MB  on  fast  (and  small)  disks  (for  example,  SSD)  or  256  MB  on  slow  (or 
large  SSD)  disks.  The  maximum  size  of  the  swap  file  is  set  to  1.5  * RAM  or  10 
percent  of  the  system  root  partition  size,  whichever  is  smaller.  See  Chapter  7 in 
this  book  and  Chapter  8,  “System  mechanisms,”  and  Chapter  9,  “Management 
mechanisms,”  in  Part  2 for  more  on  UWP  apps. 


Note 


The  swap  file  is  not  counted  against  the  maximum  page  files  supported. 


The  virtual  page  file 


The  ! vm  debugger  command  hints  at  another  page  file  called  “No  Name  for 
Paging  File.”  This  is  a virtual  page  file.  As  the  name  suggests,  it  has  no  actual 
file,  but  is  used  indirectly  as  the  backing  store  for  memory  compression 
(described  later  in  this  chapter  in  the  section  “Memory  compression”).  It  is  large, 
but  its  size  is  set  arbitrarily  as  not  to  run  out  of  free  space.  The  invalid  PTEs  for 
pages  that  have  been  compressed  point  to  this  virtual  page  file  and  allow  the 
memory  compression  store  to  get  to  the  compressed  data  when  needed  by 
interpreting  the  bits  in  the  invalid  PTE  leading  to  the  correct  store,  region,  and 
index. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  swap  file  and  virtual  page  file  information 

The  ! vm  debugger  command  shows  the  information  on  all  page  files, 
including  the  swap  file  and  the  virtual  page  file: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  !vm  1 
Page  File: 
Current : 

\??\C: \pagef ile . sys 

524288  Kb  Free  Space: 

524280 

Kb 

Minimum: 

524288  Kb 

Maximum: 

8324476 

Kb 

Page  File: 
Current : 

\??\C : \swapf ile . sys 

262144  Kb  Free  Space: 

262136 

Kb 

Minimum: 

262144  Kb 

Maximum: 

4717900 

Kb 

No  Name  for 

Current : 

■ Paging  File 

11469744  Kb  Free  Space: 

11443108 

Kb 

Minimum: 

11469744  Kb 

Maximum: 

11469744 

Kb 

On  this  system,  the  swap  file  minimum  size  is  256  MB,  as  the  system  is  a 
Windows  10  virtual  machine.  (The  VHD  behind  the  disk  is  considered  a slow 
disk.)  The  maximum  size  of  the  swap  file  is  about  4.5  GB,  as  the  RAM  on  the 
system  is  3 GB  and  disk  partition  size  is  64  GB  (the  minimum  of  4.5  GB  and 
6.4  GB). 


Commit  charge  and  the  system  commit  limit 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  more  thoroughly  discuss  the  concepts  of  commit 
charge  and  the  system  commit  limit. 

Whenever  virtual  address  space  is  created — for  example,  by  a 
VirtualAlloc  (for  committed  memory)  or  MapViewOf  File  call — the 


system  must  ensure  that  there  is  room  to  store  it,  either  in  RAM  or  in  backing 
store,  before  successfully  completing  the  create  request.  For  mapped  memory 
(other  than  sections  mapped  to  the  page  file),  the  file  associated  with  the 
mapping  object  referenced  by  the  MapViewOf  File  call  provides  the  required 
backing  store.  All  other  virtual  allocations  rely  on  system-managed  shared 
resources  for  storage:  RAM  and  the  paging  file(s).  The  purpose  of  the  system 
commit  limit  and  commit  charge  is  to  track  all  uses  of  these  resources  to  ensure 
they  are  never  overcommitted — that  is,  that  there  is  never  more  virtual  address 
space  defined  than  there  is  space  to  store  its  contents,  either  in  RAM  or  in 
backing  store  (on  disk). 


Note 


This  section  makes  frequent  references  to  paging  files.  It  is  possible 
(though  not  generally  recommended)  to  run  Windows  without  any  paging 
files.  Essentially,  this  means  that  when  RAM  is  exhausted,  there  is  no 
room  to  grow  and  memory  allocations  fail,  generating  a blue  screen.  You 
can  consider  every  reference  to  paging  files  here  to  be  qualified  by  “if  one 
or  more  paging  files  exist.” 


Conceptually,  the  system  commit  limit  represents  the  total  committed  virtual 
address  space  that  can  be  created  in  addition  to  virtual  allocations  that  are 
associated  with  their  own  backing  store — that  is,  in  addition  to  sections  mapped 
to  files.  Its  numeric  value  is  simply  the  amount  of  RAM  available  to  Windows 
plus  the  current  sizes  of  any  page  files.  If  a page  file  is  expanded  or  new  page 
files  are  created,  the  commit  limit  increases  accordingly.  If  no  page  files  exist, 
the  system  commit  limit  is  simply  the  total  amount  of  RAM  available  to 
Windows. 

Commit  charge  is  the  system-wide  total  of  all  committed  memory  allocations 
that  must  be  kept  in  either  RAM  or  in  a paging  file.  From  the  name,  it  should  be 
apparent  that  one  contributor  to  commit  charge  is  process-private  committed 
virtual  address  space.  However,  there  are  many  other  contributors,  some  of  them 
not  so  obvious. 

Windows  also  maintains  a per-process  counter  called  the  process  page  file 
quota.  Many  of  the  allocations  that  contribute  to  commit  charge  also  contribute 
to  the  process  page  file  quota.  This  represents  each  process’s  private  contribution 
to  the  system  commit  charge.  Note,  however,  that  this  does  not  represent  current 
page  file  usage.  It  represents  the  potential  or  maximum  page  file  usage,  should 


all  these  allocations  have  to  be  stored  there. 

The  following  types  of  memory  allocations  contribute  to  the  system  commit 
charge  and,  in  many  cases,  to  the  process  page  file  quota.  (Some  of  these  will  be 
described  in  detail  in  later  sections  of  this  chapter.) 

■ Private  committed  memory  This  is  memory  allocated  with  the 
VirtualAlloc  call  with  the  MEM_COMM I T option.  This  is  the  most 
common  type  of  contributor  to  the  commit  charge.  These  allocations  are 
also  charged  to  the  process  page  file  quota. 

■ Page-file-backed  mapped  memory  This  is  memory  allocated  with  a 
Map ViewOf  File  call  that  references  a section  object,  which  in  turn  is 
not  associated  with  a file.  The  system  uses  a portion  of  the  page  file  as  the 
backing  store  instead.  These  allocations  are  not  charged  to  the  process 
page  file  quota. 

■ Copy-on-write  regions  of  mapped  memory  (even  if  it  is  associated  with 
ordinary  mapped  files)  The  mapped  file  provides  backing  store  for  its 
own  unmodified  content.  However,  should  a page  in  the  copy-on-write 
region  be  modified,  it  can  no  longer  use  the  original  mapped  file  for 
backing  store.  It  must  be  kept  in  RAM  or  in  a paging  file.  These 
allocations  are  not  charged  to  the  process  page  file  quota. 

■ Non-paged  and  paged  pool  and  other  allocations  in  system  space  that 
are  not  backed  by  explicitly  associated  files  Even  the  currently  free 
regions  of  the  system  memory  pools  contribute  to  commit  charge.  The 
non-pageable  regions  are  counted  in  the  commit  charge  even  though  they 
will  never  be  written  to  the  page  file  because  they  permanently  reduce  the 
amount  of  RAM  available  for  private  pageable  data.  These  allocations  are 
not  charged  to  the  process  page  file  quota. 

■ Kernel  stacks  Threads’  stacks  when  executing  in  kernel  mode. 

■ Page  tables  Most  of  these  are  themselves  pageable,  and  they  are  not 
backed  by  mapped  files.  However,  even  if  they  are  not  pageable,  they 
occupy  RAM.  Therefore,  the  space  required  for  them  contributes  to 
commit  charge. 

■ Space  for  page  tables  that  are  not  yet  actually  allocated  As  you’ll  see, 
where  large  areas  of  virtual  space  have  been  defined  but  not  yet  referenced 
(for  example,  private  committed  virtual  space),  the  system  need  not 
actually  create  page  tables  to  describe  it.  However,  the  space  for  these  as- 
yet-nonexistent  page  tables  is  charged  to  commit  charge  to  ensure  that  the 
page  tables  can  be  created  when  they  are  needed. 


■ Allocations  of  physical  memory  made  via  the  Address  Windowing 
Extension  (AWE)  APIs  As  discussed  previously,  consume  physical 
memory  directly. 

For  many  of  these  items,  the  commit  charge  may  represent  the  potential  use  of 
storage  rather  than  its  actual  use.  For  example,  a page  of  private  committed 
memory  does  not  actually  occupy  either  a physical  page  of  RAM  or  the 
equivalent  page  file  space  until  it’s  been  referenced  at  least  once.  Until  then,  it  is 
a demand-zero  page  (described  later).  But  commit  charge  accounts  for  such 
pages  when  the  virtual  space  is  first  created.  This  ensures  that  when  the  page  is 
later  referenced,  actual  physical  storage  space  will  be  available  for  it. 

A region  of  a file  mapped  as  copy-on-write  has  a similar  requirement.  Until 
the  process  writes  to  the  region,  all  pages  in  it  are  backed  by  the  mapped  file. 
However,  the  process  may  write  to  any  of  the  pages  in  the  region  at  any  time. 
When  that  happens,  those  pages  are  thereafter  treated  as  private  to  the  process. 
Their  backing  store  is,  thereafter,  the  page  file.  Charging  the  system  commit  for 
them  when  the  region  is  first  created  ensures  that  there  will  be  private  storage  for 
them  later,  if  and  when  the  write  accesses  occur. 

A particularly  interesting  case  occurs  when  reserving  private  memory  and 
later  committing  it.  When  the  reserved  region  is  created  with  VirtualAlloc, 
system  commit  charge  is  not  charged  for  the  actual  virtual  region.  On  Windows 
8 and  Server  2012  and  earlier  versions,  it  is  charged  for  any  new  page  table 
pages  that  will  be  required  to  describe  the  region,  even  though  these  might  not 
yet  exist  or  even  be  eventually  needed.  Starting  with  Windows  8.1  and  Server 
2012  R2,  page  table  hierarchies  for  reserved  regions  are  not  charged 
immediately;  this  means  that  huge  reserved  memory  regions  can  be  allocated 
without  exhausting  page  tables.  This  becomes  important  in  some  security 
features,  such  as  Control  Flow  Guard  (CFG,  see  Chapter  7 for  more  details).  If 
the  region  or  a part  of  it  is  later  committed,  system  commit  is  charged  to  account 
for  the  size  of  the  region  (and  page  tables),  as  is  the  process  page  file  quota. 

To  put  it  another  way,  when  the  system  successfully  completes,  for  example,  a 
VirtualAlloc  commit  or  MapViewOf  File  call,  it  makes  a commitment 
that  the  necessary  storage  will  be  available  when  needed,  even  if  it  wasn’t 
needed  at  that  moment.  Thus,  a later  memory  reference  to  the  allocated  region 
can  never  fail  for  lack  of  storage  space.  (Of  course,  it  could  still  fail  for  other 
reasons,  such  as  page  protection,  the  region  being  deallocated,  and  so  on.)  The 
commit  charge  mechanism  allows  the  system  to  keep  this  commitment. 

The  commit  charge  appears  in  the  Performance  Monitor  counters  as  Memory: 


Committed  Bytes.  It  is  also  the  first  of  the  two  numbers  displayed  on  the  Task 
Manager’s  Performance  tab  with  the  legend  Commit  (the  second  being  the 
commit  limit),  and  it  is  displayed  by  Process  Explorer’s  System  Information 
Memory  tab  as  Commit  Charge  - Current. 

The  process  page  file  quota  appears  in  the  performance  counters  as  Process: 
Page  File  Bytes.  The  same  data  appears  in  the  Process:  Private  Bytes 
performance  counter.  (Neither  term  exactly  describes  the  true  meaning  of  the 
counter.) 

If  the  commit  charge  ever  reaches  the  commit  limit,  the  memory  manager  will 
attempt  to  increase  the  commit  limit  by  expanding  one  or  more  page  files.  If  that 
is  not  possible,  subsequent  attempts  to  allocate  virtual  memory  that  uses  commit 
charge  will  fail  until  some  existing  committed  memory  is  freed.  The 
performance  counters  listed  in  Table  5-13  allow  you  to  examine  private 
committed  memory  usage  on  a system-wide,  per-process,  or  per-page-file,  basis. 


Performance  Counter 

Description 

Memory.  Committed  Bytes 

Tins  i:  lire  number  of  bytes  of  virtual  (riot  reserved:  memory  tlrat  has  been  committed. 
Tins  number  Puesn  t necessarily  represent  page  file  usage  because  it  includes  private 
committed  pages  in  physical  memory  that  have  never  heer  paged  out  Rather;  ir  repre- 
sents the  charged  amount  that  must  be  sacked  by  page  file  space  and/or  RAM. 

Memory:  Conrnit  limit 

This  is  the  number  ol  bytes  of  v rtual  nerno'y  that  car  be  committed  without  having  to 
extend  the  pacing  files.  If  the  paging  Hies  can  be  extender,  this  lim  t is  soft. 

Process:  Page  Pile  Quota 

Hits  is  the  process's  contribution  to  Memory  Committed  Bytes. 

Process:  Private  Bytes 

Process'  Work  ng  Set  - Private 

tins  is  the  same  as  Process:  Page  h e Quota. 

This  is  the  subset  of  Process-  Page  Filra  Quota  that  is  current  y in  RAM  and  can  he  refer- 
enced wrhoir  a pane  fault  t is  also  a snhser-  o;  Process:  Working  Set 

Process:  Workng  Set 

This  is  the  subset  o'  Process:  virtual  3ytes  that  is  currently  in  RAW  arc  can  be  refer- 
enced without  a page  fault. 

Process:  Virtual  Eytes 

Paging  Fie'  % Usage 

Paging  F ie  % Usage  Peak 

This  is  the  total  virtual  me  Tory  allocation  o' the  process,  indudir  g mapped  regions. 
private  committed  regions,  one  private  reserved  regions. 

This  ir  the  percentage  of  the  page  file  space  that  is  currently  in  use 

This  is  the  highest  observed  value  of  Paging  rile  Usage. 

TABLE  5-13  Committed  memory  and  page  file  performance  counters 

Commit  charge  and  page  file  size 

The  counters  in  Table  5-13  can  assist  you  in  choosing  a custom  page  file  size. 
The  default  policy  based  on  the  amount  of  RAM  works  acceptably  for  most 
machines,  but  depending  on  the  workload,  it  can  result  in  a page  file  that’s 
unnecessarily  large  or  not  large  enough. 

To  determine  how  much  page-file  space  your  system  really  needs  based  on  the 
mix  of  applications  that  have  run  since  the  system  booted,  examine  the  peak 


commit  charge  in  the  Memory  tab  of  Process  Explorer’s  System  Information 
display.  This  number  represents  the  peak  amount  of  page  file  space  since  the 
system  booted  that  would  have  been  needed  if  the  system  had  to  page  out  the 
majority  of  private  committed  virtual  memory  (which  rarely  happens). 

If  the  page  file  on  your  system  is  too  big,  the  system  will  not  use  it  any  more 
or  less.  In  other  words,  increasing  the  size  of  the  page  file  does  not  change 
system  performance.  It  simply  means  the  system  can  have  more  committed 
virtual  memory.  If  the  page  file  is  too  small  for  the  mix  of  applications  you  are 
running,  you  might  get  a “system  running  low  on  virtual  memory”  error 
message.  In  this  case,  check  to  see  whether  a process  has  a memory  leak  by 
examining  the  process  private  bytes  count.  If  no  process  appears  to  have  a leak, 
check  the  system  paged  pool  size.  If  a device  driver  is  leaking  paged  pool,  this 
might  also  explain  the  error.  Refer  to  the  “Troubleshooting  a pool  leak” 
experiment  in  the  “Kernel-mode  heaps  (system  memory  pools)”  section  for 
information  on  troubleshooting  a pool  leak. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  page  file  usage  with  Task  Manager 

You  can  view  committed  memory  usage  with  Task  Manager.  To  do  so,  click 
its  Performance  tab.  You’ll  see  the  following  counters  related  to  page  files: 
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The  system  commit  total  is  displayed  under  the  Committed  label  as  two 
numbers.  The  first  number  represents  potential  page  file  usage,  not  actual  page 
file  usage.  It  is  how  much  page  file  space  would  be  used  if  all  the  private 
committed  virtual  memory  in  the  system  had  to  be  paged  out  all  at  once.  The 
second  number  displayed  is  the  commit  limit,  which  is  the  maximum  virtual 
memory  usage  that  the  system  can  support  before  running  out  of  virtual 
memory.  (This  includes  virtual  memory  backed  in  physical  memory  as  well  as 
by  the  paging  files.)  The  commit  limit  is  essentially  the  size  of  RAM  plus  the 
current  size  of  the  paging  files.  It  therefore  does  not  account  for  possible  page 
file  expansion. 

Process  Explorer’s  System  Information  display  shows  an  additional  piece  of 
information  about  system  commit  usage — namely,  the  percentage  of  the  peak 
as  compared  to  the  limit  and  the  current  usage  as  compared  to  the  limit: 
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Stacks 

Whenever  a thread  runs,  it  must  have  access  to  a temporary  storage  location  in 
which  to  store  function  parameters,  local  variables,  and  the  return  address  after  a 
function  call.  This  part  of  memory  is  called  a stack.  On  Windows,  the  memory 
manager  provides  two  stacks  for  each  thread:  the  user  stack  and  the  kernel  stack, 
as  well  as  per-processor  stacks  called  DPC  stacks.  Chapter  2 briefly  discussed 
how  system  calls  cause  the  thread  to  switch  from  a user  stack  to  its  kernel  stack. 
Now  we’ll  look  at  some  extra  services  the  memory  manager  provides  to 
efficiently  use  stack  space. 

User  stacks 

When  a thread  is  created,  the  memory  manager  automatically  reserves  a 
predetermined  amount  of  virtual  memory,  which  by  default  is  1 MB.  This 
amount  can  be  configured  in  the  call  to  the  CreateThread  or 
CreateRemoteThread  (Ex)  function  or  when  compiling  the  application  by 
using  the  / STACK : reserve  switch  in  the  Microsoft  C/C++  compiler,  which 
stores  the  information  in  the  image  header.  Although  1 MB  is  reserved,  only  the 
first  page  of  the  stack  will  be  committed  (unless  the  PE  header  of  the  image 
specifies  otherwise),  along  with  a guard  page.  When  a thread’s  stack  grows  large 


enough  to  touch  the  guard  page,  an  exception  occurs,  causing  an  attempt  to 
allocate  another  guard.  Through  this  mechanism,  a user  stack  doesn’t 
immediately  consume  all  1 MB  of  committed  memory  but  instead  grows  with 
demand.  (However,  it  will  never  shrink  back.) 


EXPERIMENT:  Creating  the  maximum  number  of  threads 

With  only  2 GB  of  user  address  space  available  to  each  32-bit  process,  the 
relatively  large  memory  that  is  reserved  for  each  thread’s  stack  allows  for 
an  easy  calculation  of  the  maximum  number  of  threads  that  a process  can 
support:  a little  less  than  2,048,  for  a total  of  nearly  2 GB  of  memory 
(unless  the  increaseuserva  BCD  option  is  used  and  the  image  is  large 
address  space  aware).  By  forcing  each  new  thread  to  use  the  smallest 
possible  stack  reservation  size,  64  KB,  the  limit  can  grow  to  about  30,000 
threads.  You  can  test  this  for  yourself  by  using  the  TestLimit  utility  from 
Sysinternals.  Here  is  some  sample  output: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Tools\Sysinternals>Testlimit . exe  -t  -n  64 

Testlimit  v5.24  - test  Windows  limits 
Copyright  (C)  2012-2015  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - www.sysinternals.com 

Process  ID:  17260 

Creating  threads  with  64  KB  stacks... 

Created  29900  threads.  Lasterror:  8 

If  you  attempt  this  experiment  on  a 64-bit  Windows  installation  (with  128 
TB  of  user  address  space  available),  you  would  expect  to  see  potentially 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  threads  created  (assuming  sufficient  memory  was 
available).  Interestingly,  however,  TestLimit  actually  creates  fewer  threads 
than  on  a 32-bit  machine.  This  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Testlimit.exe  is  a 32- 
bit  application  and  thus  runs  under  the  Wow64  environment.  (See  Chapter  8 in 
Part  2 for  more  information  on  Wow64.)  Each  thread  will  therefore  have  not 
only  its  32-bit  Wow64  stack  but  also  its  64-bit  stack,  thus  consuming  more 
than  twice  the  memory,  while  keeping  only  2 GB  of  address  space.  To  properly 
test  the  thread-creation  limit  on  64-bit  Windows,  use  the  Testlimit64.exe 
binary  instead. 


You  will  need  to  terminate  TestLimit  with  Process  Explorer  or  Task 
Manager.  You  cannot  use  Ctrl+C  to  break  the  application  because  this 
operation  itself  creates  a new  thread,  which  will  not  be  possible  once  memory 
is  exhausted. 


Kernel  stacks 

Although  user  stack  sizes  are  typically  1 MB,  the  amount  of  memory  dedicated 
to  the  kernel  stack  is  significantly  smaller:  12  KB  on  32-bit  systems  and  16  KB 
on  64-bit  systems,  followed  by  another  guard  page,  for  a total  of  16  or  20  KB  of 
virtual  address  space.  Code  running  in  the  kernel  is  expected  to  have  less 
recursion  than  user  code,  as  well  as  contain  more  efficient  variable  use  and  keep 
stack  buffer  sizes  low.  Because  kernel  stacks  live  in  system  address  space  (which 
is  shared  by  all  processes),  their  memory  usage  has  a bigger  impact  of  the 
system. 

Although  kernel  code  is  usually  not  recursive,  interactions  between  graphics 
system  calls  handled  by  Win32k.sys  and  its  subsequent  callbacks  into  user  mode 
can  cause  recursive  re-entries  in  the  kernel  on  the  same  kernel  stack.  As  such, 
Windows  provides  a mechanism  for  dynamically  expanding  and  shrinking  the 
kernel  stack  from  its  initial  size.  As  each  additional  graphics  call  is  performed 
from  the  same  thread,  another  16  KB  kernel  stack  is  allocated.  (This  happens 
anywhere  in  system  address  space.  The  memory  manager  provides  the  ability  to 
jump  stacks  when  nearing  the  guard  page.)  Whenever  each  call  returns  to  the 
caller  (unwinding),  the  memory  manager  frees  the  additional  kernel  stack  that 
had  been  allocated,  as  shown  in  Figure  5-28.  This  mechanism  allows  reliable 
support  for  recursive  system  calls  as  well  as  efficient  use  of  system  address 
space.  It  is  provided  for  use  by  driver  developers  when  performing  recursive 
callouts  through  the  KeExpandKernelStackAndCallout  (Ex)  APIs,  as 
necessary. 


16KB/20KB  kernel  mode  stack 


Additional  16KB/20KB  stack 


Additional  16KB/20KB  stack 


Unwind  when  nested 
callbacks  complete 


FIGURE  5-28  Kernel  stack  jumping. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  kernel-stack  usage 

You  can  use  the  RamMap  tool  from  Sysinternals  to  display  the  physical 
memory  currently  being  occupied  by  kernel  stacks.  Here’s  a screenshot 
from  the  Use  Counts  tab: 

| Driver  Locked  3,419,852  K 3,419,852  K 

Kernel  Stack  47,496  K 41,380  K 6,116K 

Unused  10,773,740  K 77, 504  K 

To  view  kernel-stack  usage,  try  the  following: 

1.  Repeat  the  previous  TestLimit  experiment,  but  don’t  terminate 
TestLimit  yet. 

2.  Switch  to  RamMap. 

3.  Open  the  File  menu  and  select  Refresh  (or  press  F5).  You  should  see 
a much  higher  kernel  stack  size: 

| Driver  Locked  3,419,852  K 3,419,852  K 

Kernel  Stack  346,076  K 339,916  K 6,160K 

Unused  10,318,232  K 77,680  K 

Running  TestLimit  a few  more  times  (without  closing  previous  instances) 
would  easily  exhaust  physical  memory  on  a 32-bit  system,  and  this  limitation 
results  in  one  of  the  primary  limits  on  system-wide  32-bit  thread  count. 


DPC  stack 

Windows  keeps  a per-processor  DPC  stack  available  for  use  by  the  system 


whenever  DPCs  are  executing.  This  approach  isolates  the  DPC  code  from  the 
current  thread’s  kernel  stack.  (This  is  unrelated  to  the  DPC’s  actual  operation 
because  DPCs  run  in  arbitrary  thread  context.  See  Chapter  6 for  more  on  DPCs.) 
The  DPC  stack  is  also  configured  as  the  initial  stack  for  handling  the 
sysenter  (x86),  svc  (ARM),  or  syscall  (x64)  instruction  during  a system 
call.  The  CPU  is  responsible  for  switching  the  stack  when  these  instructions  are 
executed,  based  on  one  of  the  model-specific  registers  (MSRs  on  x86/x64). 
However,  Windows  does  not  want  to  reprogram  the  MSR  for  every  context 
switch  because  that  is  an  expensive  operation.  Windows  therefore  configures  the 
per-processor  DPC  stack  pointer  in  the  MSR. 

Virtual  address  descriptors 

The  memory  manager  uses  a demand-paging  algorithm  to  know  when  to  load 
pages  into  memory,  waiting  until  a thread  references  an  address  and  incurs  a 
page  fault  before  retrieving  the  page  from  disk.  Like  copy-on-write,  demand 
paging  is  a form  of  lazy  evaluation — waiting  to  perform  a task  until  it  is 
required. 

The  memory  manager  uses  lazy  evaluation  not  only  to  bring  pages  into 
memory  but  also  to  construct  the  page  tables  required  to  describe  new  pages.  For 
example,  when  a thread  commits  a large  region  of  virtual  memory  with 
VirtualAlloc,  the  memory  manager  could  immediately  construct  the  page 
tables  required  to  access  the  entire  range  of  allocated  memory.  But  what  if  some 
of  that  range  is  never  accessed?  Creating  page  tables  for  the  entire  range  would 
be  a wasted  effort.  Instead,  the  memory  manager  waits  to  create  a page  table 
until  a thread  incurs  a page  fault.  It  then  creates  a page  table  for  that  page.  This 
method  significantly  improves  performance  for  processes  that  reserve  and/or 
commit  a lot  of  memory  but  access  it  sparsely. 

The  virtual  address  space  that  would  be  occupied  by  such  as-yet-nonexistent 
page  tables  is  charged  to  the  process  page  file  quota  and  to  the  system  commit 
charge.  This  ensures  that  space  will  be  available  for  them  should  they  actually  be 
created.  With  the  lazy-evaluation  algorithm,  allocating  even  large  blocks  of 
memory  is  a fast  operation.  When  a thread  allocates  memory,  the  memory 
manager  must  respond  with  a range  of  addresses  for  the  thread  to  use.  To  do  this, 
the  memory  manager  maintains  another  set  of  data  structures  to  keep  track  of 
which  virtual  addresses  have  been  reserved  in  the  process’s  address  space  and 
which  have  not.  These  data  structures  are  known  as  Virtual  Address  Descriptors 
(VADs).  VADs  are  allocated  in  non-paged  pool. 


Process  VADs 


For  each  process,  the  memory  manager  maintains  a set  of  VADs  that  describes 
the  status  of  the  process’s  address  space.  VADs  are  organized  into  a self- 
balancing AVL  tree  (named  after  its  inventors,  Adelson- Velsky  and  Landis, 
where  the  heights  of  the  two  child  subtrees  of  any  node  differ  by  at  most  1;  this 
makes  the  insertion,  lookup,  and  deletion  very  fast).  On  average,  this  results  in 
the  fewest  comparisons  when  searching  for  a VAD  corresponding  with  a virtual 
address.  There  is  one  VAD  for  each  virtually  contiguous  range  of  not-free  virtual 
addresses  that  all  have  the  same  characteristics  (reserved  versus  committed 
versus  mapped,  memory  access  protection,  and  so  on).  Figure  5-29  shows  a 
diagram  of  a VAD  tree. 


FIGURE  5-29  VADs. 

When  a process  reserves  address  space  or  maps  a view  of  a section,  the 
memory  manager  creates  a VAD  to  store  any  information  supplied  by  the 
allocation  request,  such  as  the  range  of  addresses  being  reserved,  whether  the 
range  will  be  shared  or  private,  whether  a child  process  can  inherit  the  contents 
of  the  range,  and  the  page  protection  applied  to  pages  in  the  range. 

When  a thread  first  accesses  an  address,  the  memory  manager  must  create  a 
PTE  for  the  page  containing  the  address.  To  do  so,  it  finds  the  VAD  whose 
address  range  contains  the  accessed  address  and  uses  the  information  it  finds  to 
fill  in  the  PTE.  If  the  address  falls  outside  the  range  covered  by  the  VAD  or  in  a 
range  of  addresses  that  are  reserved  but  not  committed,  the  memory  manager 
knows  that  the  thread  didn’t  allocate  the  memory  before  attempting  to  use  it  and 
therefore  generates  an  access  violation. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  VADs 

You  can  use  the  kernel  debugger’s  ! vad  command  to  view  the  VADs  for  a 
given  process.  First  find  the  address  of  the  root  of  the  VAD  tree  with  the 
! process  command.  Then  specify  that  address  to  the  ! vad  command,  as 
shown  in  the  following  example  of  the  VAD  tree  for  a process  running 
Explorer.exe: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! process  0 1 explorer.exe 
PROCESS  ffffc8069382e080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  43e0  Peb: 

00bc5000  ParentCid:  0338 

DirBase:  554ab7000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f da8f 62811d80  HandleCount:  823. 

Image:  explorer.exe 

VadRoot  f f f f C806912337f 0 Vads  505  Clone  0 Private 
5088.  Modified  2146.  Locked  0. 


lkd>  ! vad  f f f f c8068aele470 

VAD  Level  Start  End  Commit 


ffffc80689bc52b0  9 
Mapped  READWRITE 

Pagefile  section,  shared 
f f f f c8  0 6 89be69  0 0 8 

Mapped  READONLY 

Pagefile  section,  shared 
ffffc80689bc4290  9 

Mapped  READONLY 

Pagefile  section,  shared 
f f f fc8068aelf 320  7 

Private  READWRITE 

ffffc80689b290b0  9 

Private  READWRITE 

ffffc80688da04f 0 8 

Private  READWRITE 

ffffc80682795760  6 

Mapped  READONLY 


640  64f  0 

commit  0x10 
650  651  0 

commit  0x2 

660  675  0 

commit  0x16 
680  6ff  32 

700  701  2 

710  711  2 

720  723  0 


Pagef ile 

section. 

shared 

commit 

0x4 

ffffc80688d85670 

10 

730 

731 

0 

Mapped 

READONLY 

Pagef ile 

section. 

shared 

commit 

0x2 

f f f f c80689bdd9e0 

9 

740 

741 

2 

Private 

READWRITE 

ffffc80688da57b0 

8 

750 

755 

0 

Mapped  READONLY 

\Windows\en-US\explorer . exe . mui 


Total  VADs : 574,  average  level:  8,  maximum  depth:  10 
Total  private  commit:  0x3420  pages  (53376  KB) 

Total  shared  commit:  0x478  pages  (4576  KB) 


Rotate  VADs 

A video  card  driver  must  typically  copy  data  from  the  user-mode  graphics 
application  to  various  other  system  memory,  including  the  video  card  memory 
and  the  AGP  port’s  memory,  both  of  which  have  different  caching  attributes  as 
well  as  addresses.  To  quickly  allow  these  different  views  of  memory  to  be 
mapped  into  a process,  and  to  support  the  different  cache  attributes,  the  memory 
manager  implements  rotate  VADs,  which  allow  video  drivers  to  transfer  data 
directly  by  using  the  GPU  and  to  rotate  unneeded  memory  in  and  out  of  the 
process  view  pages  on  demand.  Figure  5-30  shows  an  example  of  how  the  same 
virtual  address  can  rotate  between  video  RAM  and  virtual  memory. 


Video  RAM 


FIGURE  5-30  Rotate  VADs. 


NUMA 

Each  new  release  of  Windows  provides  new  enhancements  to  the  memory 
manager  to  make  better  use  of  non-uniform  memory  architecture  (NUMA) 
machines,  such  as  large  server  systems  as  well  as  Intel  i 7 and  AMD  Opteron 
SMP  workstations.  The  NUMA  support  in  the  memory  manager  adds  intelligent 
knowledge  of  node  information  such  as  location,  topology,  and  access  costs  to 
allow  applications  and  drivers  to  take  advantage  of  NUMA  capabilities,  while 
abstracting  the  underlying  hardware  details. 

When  the  memory  manager  is  initializing,  it  calls  the 
MiComputeNumaCos ts  function  to  perform  various  page  and  cache 
operations  on  different  nodes.  It  then  computes  the  time  it  took  for  those 
operations  to  complete.  Based  on  this  information,  it  builds  a node  graph  of 
access  costs  (the  distance  between  a node  and  any  other  node  on  the  system). 
When  the  system  requires  pages  for  a given  operation,  it  consults  the  graph  to 
choose  the  most  optimal  node  (that  is,  the  closest).  If  no  memory  is  available  on 
that  node,  it  chooses  the  next  closest  node,  and  so  on. 

Although  the  memory  manager  ensures  that,  whenever  possible,  memory 
allocations  come  from  the  ideal  processor’s  node  (the  ideal  node ) of  the  thread 
making  the  allocation,  it  also  provides  functions  that  allow  applications  to 
choose  their  own  node,  such  as  the  VirtualAllocExNuma, 


CreateFileMappingNuma,  MapViewOf FileExNuma,  and 
AllocateUserPhysicalPagesNuma  APIs. 

The  ideal  node  isn’t  used  only  when  applications  allocate  memory  but  also 
during  kernel  operation  and  page  faults.  For  example,  when  a thread  running  on 
a non-ideal  processor  takes  a page  fault,  the  memory  manager  won’t  use  the 
current  node.  Instead,  it  will  allocate  memory  from  the  thread’s  ideal  node. 
Although  this  might  result  in  slower  access  time  while  the  thread  is  still  running 
on  this  CPU,  overall  memory  access  will  be  optimized  as  the  thread  migrates 
back  to  its  ideal  node.  In  any  case,  if  the  ideal  node  is  out  of  resources,  the 
closest  node  to  the  ideal  node  is  chosen  and  not  a random  other  node.  Just  like 
user-mode  applications,  however,  drivers  can  specify  their  own  node  when  using 
APIs  such  as  MmAllocatePagesForMdlEx  or 
MmAllocateContiguousMemorySpecif yCacheNode. 

Various  memory  manager  pools  and  data  structures  are  also  optimized  to  take 
advantage  of  NUMAnodes.  The  memory  manager  tries  to  evenly  use  physical 
memory  from  all  the  nodes  on  the  system  to  hold  the  non-paged  pool.  When  a 
non-paged  pool  allocation  is  made,  the  memory  manager  uses  the  ideal  node  as 
an  index  to  choose  a virtual  memory  address  range  inside  non-paged  pool  that 
corresponds  to  physical  memory  belonging  to  this  node.  In  addition,  per-NUMA 
node  pool  free  lists  are  created  to  efficiently  leverage  these  types  of  memory 
configurations.  Apart  from  non-paged  pool,  the  system  cache  and  system  PTEs 
are  also  similarly  allocated  across  all  nodes,  as  well  as  the  memory  manager’s 
look-aside  lists. 

Finally,  when  the  system  needs  to  zero  pages,  it  does  so  in  parallel  across 
different  NUMA  nodes  by  creating  threads  with  NUMA  affinities  that 
correspond  to  the  nodes  in  which  the  physical  memory  is  located.  The  logical 
prefetcher  and  SuperFetch  (described  in  the  section  “Proactive  memory 
management  [SuperFetch]”)  also  use  the  ideal  node  of  the  target  process  when 
prefetching,  while  soft  page  faults  cause  pages  to  migrate  to  the  ideal  node  of  the 
faulting  thread. 

Section  objects 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter  in  the  “Shared  memory  and  mapped  files” 
section,  the  section  object,  which  the  Windows  subsystem  calls  a file  mapping 
object,  represents  a block  of  memory  that  two  or  more  processes  can  share.  A 
section  object  can  be  mapped  to  the  paging  file  or  to  another  file  on  disk. 

The  executive  uses  sections  to  load  executable  images  into  memory,  and  the 


cache  manager  uses  them  to  access  data  in  a cached  file.  (See  Chapter  14  in  Part 
2 for  more  information  on  how  the  cache  manager  uses  section  objects.)  You  can 
also  use  section  objects  to  map  a file  into  a process  address  space.  The  file  can 
then  be  accessed  as  a large  array  by  mapping  different  views  of  the  section 
object  and  reading  or  writing  to  memory  rather  than  to  the  file — an  activity 
called  mapped  file  I/O.  When  the  program  accesses  an  invalid  page  (one  not  in 
physical  memory),  a page  fault  occurs  and  the  memory  manager  automatically 
brings  the  page  into  memory  from  the  mapped  file  or  page  file.  If  the  application 
modifies  the  page,  the  memory  manager  writes  the  changes  back  to  the  file 
during  its  normal  paging  operations.  (Alternatively,  the  application  can  flush  a 
view  explicitly  by  using  the  Windows  FlushViewOf  File  function.) 

Like  other  objects,  section  objects  are  allocated  and  deallocated  by  the  object 
manager.  The  object  manager  creates  and  initializes  an  object  header,  which  it 
uses  to  manage  the  objects;  the  memory  manager  defines  the  body  of  the  section 
object.  (See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more  on  the  object  manager).  The  memory 
manager  also  implements  services  that  user-mode  threads  can  call  to  retrieve  and 
change  the  attributes  stored  in  the  body  of  section  objects.  The  structure  of  a 
section  object  is  shown  in  Figure  5-31.  Table  5-14  summarizes  the  unique 
attributes  stored  in  section  objects. 


Object  type 


Object  body  attributes 


Services 


Section 


Maximum  Size 
Page  Protection 
Paging  File  or  Mapped  File 
Based  or  Not  Based 

Create  Section 
Open  Section 
Extend  Section 
Map/Unmap  View 
Query  Section 


FIGURE  5-31  A section  object. 


Attribute 

Purpose 

M jxiuuni  si  ix 

Ibis  is  tlie  largest  size  to  whir. h the  section  can  grow  in  bytes,  f mapping  a file,  this  is  the  maximum 
size  of  the  file. 

Page  prater.li  an 

tins  is  page  based  meiriury  protection  ass  gned  to  all  pages  in  the  section  /.fen  it  is  created. 

Pag  tig  file  or 
mapped  file 

Ba<ed  nr  not 
based 

tins  indicates  whether  die  section  is  created  empty  [backed  by  the  paging  fiie  as  explained  earlier, 
page  file  backed  sections  jse  page  file  resources  only  adieu  the  pages  need  to  be  written  out  to 
disk)  or  loaded  with  a fils  (barken  by  the  mapped  file) 

This  indicates  whether  a section  is  a based  section  which  must  appear  at  the  came  virtual  address 
far  all  processes  shar  ng  it,  or  a nnn-based  section,  which  ran  appear  .at  dtfferenc  virtual  addresses 
far  different  processes 

TABLE  5-14  Section  object  body  attributes 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  section  objects 

You  can  use  Process  Explorer  from  Sysinternals  to  see  files  mapped  by  a 
process.  Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Open  the  View  menu,  choose  Lower  Pane  View,  and  select  DLLs. 

2.  Open  the  View  menu,  choose  Select  Columns,  choose  DLL,  and  enable 
the  Mapping  Type  column. 

3.  Notice  the  files  marked  as  Data  in  the  Mapping  column.  These  are  mapped 
files  rather  than  DLLs  and  other  files  the  image  loader  loads  as  modules. 
Section  objects  that  are  backed  by  a page  file  are  indicated  in  the  Name 
column  as  <Pagefile  Backed>.  Otherwise,  the  file  name  is  shown. 
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Another  way  to  view  section  objects  is  to  switch  to  handle  view  (open  the 
View  menu,  choose  Lower  Pane  View,  and  select  Handles)  and  look  for 
objects  of  type  Section.  In  the  following  screenshot,  the  object  name  (if  it 
exists)  is  shown.  This  is  not  the  file  name  backing  the  section  (if  any);  it’s  the 
name  given  to  the  section  in  the  object  manager’s  namespace.  (See  Chapter  8 
in  Part  2 for  more  on  the  object  manager.)  Double-clicking  the  entry  shows 
more  information  on  the  object,  such  as  the  number  of  open  handles  and  its 
security  descriptor. 
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The  data  structures  maintained  by  the  memory  manager  that  describe  mapped 
sections  are  shown  in  Figure  5-32.  These  structures  ensure  that  data  read  from 
mapped  files  is  consistent  regardless  of  the  type  of  access  (open  file,  mapped 
file,  and  so  on).  For  each  open  file  (represented  by  a file  object),  there  is  a single 
section  object  pointers  structure.  This  structure  is  the  key  to  maintaining  data 
consistency  for  all  types  of  file  access  as  well  as  to  providing  caching  for  files. 
The  section  object  pointers  structure  points  to  one  or  two  control  areas.  One 
control  area  is  used  to  map  the  file  when  it  is  accessed  as  a data  file  and  the  other 
is  used  to  map  the  file  when  it  is  run  as  an  executable  image.  A control  area  in 
turn  points  to  subsection  structures  that  describe  the  mapping  information  for 
each  section  of  the  file  (read-only,  read/write,  copy-on-write,  and  so  on).  The 
control  area  also  points  to  a segment  structure  allocated  in  paged  pool,  which  in 


turn  points  to  the  prototype  PTEs  used  to  map  to  the  actual  pages  mapped  by  the 
section  object.  As  described  earlier  in  this  chapter,  process  page  tables  point  to 
these  prototype  PTEs,  which  in  turn  map  the  pages  being  referenced. 


FIGURE  5-32  Internal  section  structures. 

Although  Windows  ensures  that  any  process  that  accesses  (reads  or  writes)  a 
file  will  always  see  the  same  consistent  data,  there  is  one  case  in  which  two 
copies  of  pages  of  a file  can  reside  in  physical  memory.  (Even  in  this  case,  all 
accessors  get  the  latest  copy  and  data  consistency  is  maintained.)  This 
duplication  can  happen  when  an  image  file  has  been  accessed  as  a data  file 
(having  been  read  or  written)  and  is  then  run  as  an  executable  image.  (An 
example  might  be  when  an  image  is  linked  and  then  run;  the  linker  had  the  file 
open  for  data  access,  and  then  when  the  image  was  run,  the  image  loader 
mapped  it  as  an  executable.)  Internally,  the  following  actions  occur: 

1 If  the  executable  file  was  created  using  the  file-mapping  APIs  or  the  cache 
manager,  a data  control  area  is  created  to  represent  the  data  pages  in  the 
image  file  being  read  or  written. 

2.  When  the  image  is  run  and  the  section  object  is  created  to  map  the  image 
as  an  executable,  the  memory  manager  finds  that  the  section  object 
pointers  for  the  image  file  point  to  a data  control  area  and  flushes  the 
section.  This  step  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  any  modified  pages  have  been 
written  to  disk  before  accessing  the  image  through  the  image  control  area. 

3.  The  memory  manager  creates  a control  area  for  the  image  file. 

4.  As  the  image  begins  execution,  its  (read-only)  pages  are  faulted  in  from 


the  image  file  or  copied  directly  over  from  the  data  file  if  the 
corresponding  data  page  is  resident. 

Because  the  pages  mapped  by  the  data  control  area  might  still  be  resident  (on 
the  standby  list),  this  is  the  one  case  in  which  two  copies  of  the  same  data  are  in 
two  different  pages  in  memory.  However,  this  duplication  doesn’t  result  in  a data 
consistency  issue.  This  is  because,  as  mentioned,  the  data  control  area  has 
already  been  flushed  to  disk,  so  the  pages  read  from  the  image  are  up  to  date 
(and  these  pages  are  never  written  back  to  disk). 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  control  areas 

To  find  the  address  of  the  control  area  structures  for  a file,  you  must  first 
get  the  address  of  the  file  object  in  question.  You  can  obtain  this  address 
through  the  kernel  debugger  by  dumping  the  process  handle  table  with  the 
! handle  command  and  noting  the  object  address  of  a file  object. 

Although  the  kernel  debugger  ! f i 1 e command  displays  the  basic 
information  in  a file  object,  it  doesn’t  display  the  pointer  to  the  section 
object  pointers  structure.  Then,  using  the  dt  command,  format  the  file 
object  to  get  the  address  of  the  section  object  pointers  structure.  This 
structure  consists  of  three  pointers:  a pointer  to  the  data  control  area,  a 
pointer  to  the  shared  cache  map  (explained  in  Chapter  14  in  Part  2),  and  a 
pointer  to  the  image  control  area.  From  the  section  object  pointers  structure, 
you  can  obtain  the  address  of  a control  area  for  the  file  (if  one  exists)  and 
feed  that  address  into  the  ! ca  command. 

For  example,  if  you  open  a PowerPoint  file  and  use  ! handle  to  display  the 
handle  table  for  that  process,  you  will  find  an  open  handle  to  the  PowerPoint 
file  (you  can  do  a text  search).  (For  more  information  on  using  ! handle,  see 
the  “Object  manager”  section  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 or  the  debugger 
documentation.) 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! process  0 0 powerpnt.exe 
PROCESS  f f f fc8O68913e(D80 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  2b64  Peb : 

01249000  ParentCid:  ld38 

DirBase:  252e25000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f da8f 49269c40  HandleCount:  1915. 

Image : POWERPNT . EXE 


lkd>  .process  /p  f f f f c8068913e080 

Implicit  process  is  now  f f f f c806 ' 8913e080 
lkd>  ! handle 

0c08:  Object:  f f f f c8068f 56a630  GrantedAccess : 
00120089  Entry:  f f f f da8f 491d0020 

Object:  f f f f c8068f 56a630  Type:  (f f f f c8068256cb00) 
File 

Obj ectHeader : f f f f c8068f 56a600  (new  version) 
HandleCount:  1 PointerCount : 30839 
Directory  Object:  00000000  Name: 

\Windows Internal s\7  thEdi tion\Chapter05\ 
diagrams . pptx  {HarddiskVolume2 } 


Taking  the  file  object  address  (FFFFC8068F56A630)  and  formatting  it  with 
dt  results  in  this: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dt  nt !_f ile_obj ect  f f f f c8068f 56a630 


+0x000  Type 
+0x002  Size 
+0x008  DeviceObject 

_DEVICE OBJECT 

+0x010  Vpb 
+0x018  FsContext 
+0x020  FsContext2 
+0x028  SectionObj ectPointer 
SECTION  OBJECT  POINTERS 


0n5 
0n2 16 

Oxff f fc806 ' 8408cb40 


Oxf f f f c806 1 82f ebaOO  _VPB 
Oxf f f f da8f 1 5137cbd0  Void 
Oxff f fda8f 1 4366d590  Void 

Oxf f f f c806 ' 8ec0c558 


Taking  the  address  of  the  section  object  pointers  structure  and  formatting  it 
with  dt  results  in  this: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dt  nt ! section  object  pointers 
0xffffc806'8ec0c558 

+0x000  DataSectionObj ect  : Oxf f f f C806 1 8e838cl0 
Void 


+0x008  SharedCacheMap  : Oxf f f f c806 1 8d967bd0  Void 
+0x010  ImageSectionObj ect  : (null) 


Finally,  you  can  use  ! ca  to  display  the  control  area  using  the  address: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  ! ca  0xffffc806 ' 8e838cl0 
ControlArea  @ f f f f c8068e838cl0 

Segment  f f f fda8f 4d97fdc0  Flink  ffffc8068 

ffffc8068ecf97b8 


Section  Ref  1 Pfn 

Ref  58  Mapped  Views  2 

User 

Ref  0 WaitForDel  0 

Count  0 

File 

Object  f f f f c8068e5d3d50  ModWri teCount  0 

Views  2 

WritableRefs  0 

Flags  (8080)  File 

WasPurged  \WindowsInternalsBook\7  thEdi tion\Chapter0 


Segment  @ f f f f da8f 4d97f dcO 

ControlArea  f f f f c8068e838cl0 

Total  Ptes  80 

Segment 

Size  80000  Committed 

Flags  (cOOOO)  ProtectionMask 


Extendlnf o 


000 


Subsection  1 @ 
ControlArea 
Sector 
Base  Pte 
Subsect 
Flags 
Offset 
Accessed 
Flink 


ffffc8068e838c90 
f f f f c8068e838cl0  Starting 
0 Number  Of  Sectors  58 
f f f f da8f 48eb6d40  Ptes  In 
58  Unused  Ptes  0 

d Sector 

0 Protection  6 

f f f fc8068bb7fcf 0 Blink 


f f f f c8068bb7 


Subsection  2 
ControlArea 
Sector 
Base  Pte 
Subsect 
Flags 
Offset 
Accessed 
Flink 


@ ffffc8068c2e05b0 

f f f f c8068e838cl0  Starting 
58  Number  Of  Sectors  28 
f f f f da8f 3cc45000  Ptes  In 
28  Unused  Ptes  ld8 

d Sector 


0 Protection 


6 


f f f fc8068c2e0600  Blink 


f f f fc8068c2e 


Another  technique  is  to  display  the  list  of  all  control  areas  with  the 
! memusage  command.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  the  output  of  this 
command.  (The  command  might  take  a long  time  to  complete  on  a system 
with  a large  amount  of  memory.) 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! memusage 
loading  PFN  database 
loading  (100%  complete) 


Compiling  memory  usage  data  (99% 

Complete) . 

Zeroed 

98533 

( 

394132 

kb) 

Free 

1405 

( 

5620 

kb) 

Standby 

331221 

( 

1324884 

kb) 

Modified 

83806 

( 

335224 

kb) 

Modif iedNoWri te 

116 

( 

464 

kb) 

Active/Valid 

1556154 

( 

6224616 

kb) 

Transition 

5 

( 

20 

kb) 

SLIST/Bad 

1614 

( 

6456 

kb) 

Unknown 

0 

( 

0 

kb) 

TOTAL 

2072854 

( 

8291416 

kb) 

Dangling  Yes  Commit 

130 

( 

520 

kb) 

Dangling  No  Commit 

514812 

( 

2059248 

kb) 

Building  kernel  map 
Finished  building  kernel  map 


(Masterl  0 for  IcO) 


(Masterl  0 for  e80) 

(Masterl  0 for  ecO) 

(Masterl  0 for  fOO) 

Scanning  PFN  database  - (02%  complete) 

(Masterl  0 for  de80) 

Scanning  PFN  database  - (100%  complete) 

Usage  Summary  (in  Kb) : 

Control  Valid  Standby  Dirty  Shared  Locked 

PageTables  name 

ffffffffd  1684540  000 

1684540  0 AWE 

f f f f 8c0b7e4797d0  64  00000 

Microsoft  - 

Windows  - Kernel  - PnP%4Conf iguration . evtx  ) 
f f f f 8c0b7e481650  0 40000 

No  name  for  file  ) 

ffff8c0b7e493c00  0 40  0 0 0 0 

FSD - {ED5680AF- 

0543-4367- A3 31-850F30190B44} .FSD  ) 

f f f f 8c0b7e4alb30  8 12  0 0 0 0 

msidle.dll  ) 

f f f f 8c0b7e4a7c40  128  00000 

Microsoft  - 

Windows -Diagnosis  - PCW%40perational . evtx  ) 
ffff8c0b7e4a9010  16  8 0 16  0 0 

netjoin.dll  ) 8a04db00  ... 

f f f f8c0b7f8cc36O  8212  00000 

OUTLOOK. EXE  ) 

f f f f 8c0b7f 8cdla0  52  28  0 0 0 0 

verdanab.ttf  ) 


ffff8c0b7f 8ce910  0 

No  name  for  file  ) 
ffff8c0b7f 8d3590  0 

No  name  for  file  ) 


4 0 0 0 0 

4 0 0 0 0 


The  Control  column  points  to  the  control  area  structure  that  describes  the 
mapped  file.  You  can  display  control  areas,  segments,  and  subsections  with  the 
kernel  debugger  ! ca  command.  For  example,  to  dump  the  control  area  for  the 
mapped  file  Outlook.exe  in  this  example,  type  the  ! ca  command  followed  by 
the  Control  column  number,  as  shown  here: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! ca  ffff 8c0b7f 8cc360 


ControlArea  @ f f f f 8c0b7f 8cc360 

Segment  f f f fdf 08d8a55670  Flink 

f f f f 8c0b834f lfdO 


1 Pfn 

806  Mapped  Views 
2 WaitForDel 


Section  Ref 
Ref 
User 
Ref 

Count  c5a0 

File 

Object  f f f f 8c0b7f 0e94e0  ModWri teCount 
Views  ffff 

WritableRefs  80000161 

Flags  (aO)  Image  File 


\Program  Files  (x86) \Microsof t 
Office\root\Officel6\OUTLOOK.EXE 


f f f f 8c0b8 

1 


0 

0 


Segment  @ f f f f df 08d8a55670 

ControlArea  f f f f 8c0b7f 8cc360 

Total  Ptes  1609 


Segment 

Size 

Image  Commit 


1609000  Committed 

f 4 


BasedAddress 


Image 


000 


Info  f f f f df 08d8a556b8 

ProtoPtes 

ffffdf 08dab6b000 

Flags  (c20000)  ProtectionMask 

Subsection 

1 @ 

ffff 8c0b7f 8cc3e0 

ControlArea 

ffff 8c0b7f 8cc360 

Starting 

Sector 

0 

Number  Of  Sectors  2 

Base  Pte 

ffffdf 08dab6b000 

Ptes  In 

Subsect 

1 Unused  Ptes 

0 

Flags 

2 

Sector 

Offset 

0 Protection 

1 

Subsection 

2 @ 

f f f f 8c0b7f 8cc418 

ControlArea 

ffff 8c0b7f 8cc360 

Starting 

Sector 

2 

Number  Of  Sectors  7bl7 

Base  Pte 

ffffdf 08dab6b008 

Ptes  In 

Subsect 

f63  Unused  Ptes 

0 

Flags 

6 

Sector 

Offset 

0 Protection 

3 

Subsection 

3 @ 

f f f f 8c0b7f 8cc450 

ControlArea 

ffff 8c0b7f 8cc360 

Starting 

Sector 

7bl9 

Number  Of  Sectors  19a4 

Base  Pte 

f f f fdf 08dab72b20 

Ptes  In 

Subsect 

335  Unused  Ptes 

0 

Flags 

2 

Sector 

Offset 

0 Protection 

1 

Subsection 

4 @ 

f f f f 8c0b7f 8cc488 

ControlArea 

ffff 8c0b7f 8cc360 

Starting 

Sector 

94bd 

Number  Of  Sectors  764 

Base  Pte 

f f f fdf 08dab744c8 

Ptes  In 

Subsect 

f2  Unused  Ptes 

0 

Flags 

a 

Sector 

Offset 

0 Protection 

5 

Subsection 

5 @ 

f f f f 8c0b7f 8cc4c0 

ControlArea 
Sector  9c21 

Base  Pte 
Subsect 
Flags 
Offset 


f f f f 8c0b7f 8cc360  Starting 
Number  Of  Sectors  1 
f f f f df 08dab74c58  Ptes  In 
1 Unused  Ptes  0 


a 

0 Protection 


Sector 

5 


Subsection  6 @ 
ControlArea 
Sector  9c22 

Base  Pte 
Subsect 
Flags 
Offset 


f f f f 8c0b7f 8cc4f 8 
f f f f 8c0b7f 8cc360  Starting 
Number  Of  Sectors  1 
f f f f df 08dab74c60  Ptes  In 
1 Unused  Ptes  0 


a 

0 Protection 


Sector 

5 


Subsection  7 @ f f f f 8c0b7f 8cc530 

ControlArea  f f f f 8c0b7f 8cc360  Starting 
Sector  9c23  Number  Of  Sectors  c62 

Base  Pte  f f f f df 08dab74c68  Ptes  In 

Subsect  18d  Unused  Ptes  0 

Flags  2 Sector 

Offset  0 Protection  1 


Subsection  8 @ f f f f 8c0b7f 8cc568 

ControlArea  f f f f 8c0b7f 8cc360  Starting 
Sector  a885  Number  Of  Sectors  771 

Base  Pte  f f f f df 08dab758d0  Ptes  In 

Subsect  ef  Unused  Ptes  0 

Flags  2 Sector 

Offset  0 Protection  1 


Working  sets 

Now  that  you’ve  looked  at  how  Windows  keeps  track  of  physical  memory  and 
how  much  memory  it  can  support,  we’ll  explain  how  Windows  keeps  a subset  of 
virtual  addresses  in  physical  memory. 

As  you’ll  recall,  a subset  of  virtual  pages  resident  in  physical  memory  is 


called  a working  set  There  are  three  kinds  of  working  sets: 

■ Process  working  sets  These  contain  the  pages  referenced  by  threads 
within  a single  process. 

■ System  working  sets  These  contain  the  resident  subset  of  the  pageable 
system  code  (for  example,  Ntoskrnl.exe  and  drivers),  paged  pool,  and  the 
system  cache. 

■ Session’s  working  set  Each  session  has  a working  set  that  contains  the 
resident  subset  of  the  kernel-mode  session-specific  data  structures 
allocated  by  the  kernel-mode  part  of  the  Windows  subsystem 
(Win32k.sys),  session  paged  pool,  session  mapped  views,  and  other 
session-space  device  drivers. 

Before  examining  the  details  of  each  type  of  working  set,  let’s  look  at  the 
overall  policy  for  deciding  which  pages  are  brought  into  physical  memory  and 
how  long  they  remain. 

Demand  paging 

The  Windows  memory  manager  uses  a demand-paging  algorithm  with  clustering 
to  load  pages  into  memory.  When  a thread  receives  a page  fault,  the  memory 
manager  loads  into  memory  the  faulted  page  plus  a small  number  of  pages 
preceding  and/or  following  it.  This  strategy  attempts  to  minimize  the  number  of 
paging  I/Os  a thread  will  incur.  Because  programs — especially  large  ones — tend 
to  execute  in  small  regions  of  their  address  space  at  any  given  time,  loading 
clusters  of  virtual  pages  reduces  the  number  of  disk  reads.  For  page  faults  that 
reference  data  pages  in  images,  the  cluster  size  is  three  pages.  For  all  other  page 
faults,  the  cluster  size  is  seven  pages. 

However,  a demand-paging  policy  can  result  in  a process  incurring  many  page 
faults  when  its  threads  first  begin  executing  or  when  they  resume  execution  at  a 
later  point.  To  optimize  the  startup  of  a process  (and  the  system),  Windows  has 
an  intelligent  prefetch  engine  called  the  logical  prefetcher,  described  in  the  next 
section.  Further  optimization  and  prefetching  is  performed  by  another 
component,  called  SuperFetch,  described  later  in  the  chapter. 

Logical  prefetcher  and  ReadyBoot 

During  a typical  system  boot  or  application  startup,  the  order  of  faults  is  such 
that  some  pages  are  brought  in  from  one  part  of  a file,  then  perhaps  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  same  file,  then  from  a different  file,  then  perhaps  from  a 
directory,  and  then  again  from  the  first  file.  This  jumping  around  slows  down 


each  access  considerably.  Indeed,  analysis  shows  that  disk  seek  times  are  a 
dominant  factor  in  slowing  boot  and  application  startup  times.  By  prefetching 
batches  of  pages  all  at  once,  you  can  achieve  a more  sensible  ordering  of  access 
without  excessive  backtracking,  thus  improving  the  overall  time  for  system  and 
application  startup.  The  pages  that  are  needed  can  be  known  in  advance  because 
of  the  high  correlation  in  accesses  across  boots  or  application  starts. 

The  prefetcher  tries  to  speed  the  boot  process  and  application  startup  by 
monitoring  the  data  and  code  accessed  by  boot  and  application  startups  and 
using  that  information  at  the  beginning  of  a subsequent  boot  or  application 
startup  to  read  in  the  code  and  data.  When  the  prefetcher  is  active,  the  memory 
manager  notifies  the  prefetcher  code  in  the  kernel  of  page  faults — those  that 
require  that  data  be  read  from  disk  (hard  faults)  and  those  that  simply  require 
data  already  in  memory  to  be  added  to  a process’s  working  set  (soft  faults).  The 
prefetcher  monitors  the  first  10  seconds  of  application  startup.  For  boot,  the 
prefetcher  by  default  traces  from  system  start  through  the  30  seconds  following 
the  start  of  the  user’s  shell  (typically  Explorer)  or,  failing  that,  through  60 
seconds  following  Windows  service  initialization  or  through  120  seconds, 
whichever  comes  first. 

The  trace  assembled  in  the  kernel  notes  faults  taken  on  the  NTFS  master  file 
table  (MFT)  metadata  file  (if  the  application  accesses  files  or  directories  on 
NTFS  volumes),  referenced  files,  and  referenced  directories.  With  the  trace 
assembled,  the  kernel  prefetcher  code  waits  for  requests  from  the  prefetcher 
component  of  the  Superfetch  service 

(%SystemRoot%\System32\Sysmain.dll),  running  in  an  instance  of  Svchost.  The 
Super  fetch  service  is  responsible  for  both  the  logical  prefetching  component 
in  the  kernel  and  the  SuperFetch  component  that  we’ll  talk  about  later.  The 
prefetcher  signals  the  \KernelObj  ects\Pref  etchTracesReady  event 
to  inform  the  Super  fetch  service  that  it  can  now  query  trace  data. 


Note 


You  can  enable  or  disable  prefetching  of  the  boot  or  application  startups 
by  editing  the  DWORD  registry  value  EnablePref  etcher  in  the 
HKLM\S Y STEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\Memory 
ManagementYPrefetchParameters  key.  Set  it  to  0 to  disable  prefetching 
altogether,  1 to  enable  prefetching  of  only  applications,  2 for  prefetching 
of  boot  only,  and  3 for  both  boot  and  applications. 


The  Super  fetch  service  (which  hosts  the  logical  prefetches  although  it  is  a 
completely  separate  component  from  the  actual  SuperFetch  functionality) 
performs  a call  to  the  internal  NtQuerySys  temlnf  ormation  system  call 
requesting  the  trace  data.  The  logical  prefetcher  post-processes  the  trace  data, 
combining  it  with  previously  collected  data,  and  writes  it  to  a file  in  the 
%SystemRoot%\Prefetch  folder.  (See  Figure  5-33.)  The  file’s  name  is  the  name 
of  the  application  to  which  the  trace  applies  followed  by  a dash  and  the 
hexadecimal  representation  of  a hash  of  the  file’s  path.  The  file  has  a .pf 
extension.  An  example  would  be  NOTEPAD. EXE-9FB27C0E.PF. 
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FIGURE  5-33  Prefetch  folder. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  file  name  rule  for  images  that  host  other 
components,  including  the  Microsoft  Management  Console 
(%SystemRoot%\System32\Mmc.exe),  the  service  hosting  process 
(%SystemRoot%\System32\Svchost.exe),  the  RunDLL  component 
(%SystemRoot%\System32\Rundll32.exe),  and  Dllhost 
(%SystemRoot%\System32\Dllhost.exe).  Because  add-on  components  are 


specified  on  the  command  line  for  these  applications,  the  prefetcher  includes  the 
command  line  in  the  generated  hash.  Thus,  invocations  of  these  applications 
with  different  components  on  the  command  line  will  result  in  different  traces. 

For  a system  boot,  a different  mechanism  is  used,  called  ReadyBoot. 
ReadyBoot  tries  to  optimize  I/O  operations  by  creating  large  and  efficient  I/O 
reads  and  storing  the  data  in  RAM.  When  system  components  require  the  data, 
it’s  serviced  through  the  stored  RAM.  This  especially  benefits  mechanical  disks, 
but  can  be  also  useful  for  SSDs.  Information  on  the  files  to  prefetch  is  stored 
after  boot  in  the  ReadyBoot  subdirectory  of  the  Prefetch  directory  shown  in 
Figure  5-33.  Once  boot  is  complete,  the  cached  data  in  RAM  is  deleted.  For  very 
fast  SSDs,  ReadyBoot  is  off  by  default  because  its  gains  are  marginal,  if  any. 

When  the  system  boots  or  an  application  starts,  the  prefetcher  is  called  to  give 
it  an  opportunity  to  prefetch.  The  prefetcher  looks  in  the  prefetch  directory  to  see 
if  a trace  file  exists  for  the  prefetch  scenario  in  question.  If  it  does,  the  prefetcher 
calls  NTFS  to  prefetch  any  MFT  metadata  file  references,  reads  in  the  contents 
of  each  of  the  directories  referenced,  and  finally  opens  each  file  referenced.  It 
then  calls  the  memory  manager  function  MmPref  etchPages  to  read  in  any 
data  and  code  specified  in  the  trace  that’s  not  already  in  memory.  The  memory 
manager  initiates  all  the  reads  asynchronously  and  then  waits  for  them  to 
complete  before  letting  an  application’s  startup  continue. 


EXPERIMENT:  Watching  prefetch  file  reads  and  writes 

If  you  capture  a trace  of  application  startup  with  Process  Monitor  from 
Sysinternals  on  a client  edition  of  Windows  (Windows  Server  editions 
disable  prefetching  by  default),  you  can  see  the  prefetcher  check  for  and 
read  the  application’s  prefetch  file  (if  it  exists).  In  addition,  you  can  see  the 
prefetcher  write  out  a new  copy  of  the  file  roughly  10  seconds  after  the 
application  starts.  Here  is  a capture  of  Notepad  startup  with  an  Include 
filter  set  to  prefetch  so  that  Process  Monitor  shows  only  accesses  to  the 
%SystemRoot%\Prefetch  directory: 
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Lines  0-3  show  the  Notepad  prefetch  file  being  read  in  the  context  of  the 
Notepad  process  during  its  startup.  Lines  7-19  (which  have  time  stamps  10 
seconds  later  than  the  first  four  lines)  show  the  Superfetch  service — 
mnning  in  the  context  of  a Svchost  process — writing  out  the  updated  prefetch 
file. 


To  minimize  seeking  even  further,  every  three  days  or  so,  during  system  idle 
periods,  the  Super  fetch  service  organizes  a list  of  files  and  directories  in  the 
order  that  they  are  referenced  during  a boot  or  application  start  and  stores  it  in  a 
file  named  %SystemRoot%\Prefetch\Layout.ini  (see  Figure  5-341.  This  list  also 
includes  frequently  accessed  files  tracked  by  Superfetch. 


X 


4H  Layout.ini  - Notepad  — □ 


File  Edit  Format  View  Help 

[OptimalLayoutFile] 

Version=l 

C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\NTOSKRNL . EXE 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\PSHED.DLL 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\BOOTVID . DLL 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\KDCOM.DLL 
C : \WII\IDOWS\SYSTEM32\CI . DLL 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\DRIVERS\MSRPC . SYS 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\HAL . DLL 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\CONFIG\SYSTEM 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\C_1252 . NLS 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\C_437 .NLS 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\L_INTL . NLS 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\DRIVERS\ACPI . SYS 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\DRIVERS\WMILIB . SYS 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\DRIVERS\WPPRECORDER . SYS 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\DRIVERS\ACPIEX. SYS 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\DRIVERS\WDFLDR. SYS 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\DRIVERS\AMDKMPFD. SYS 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\DRIVERS\APPID . SYS 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\DRIVERS\KSECDD. SYS 
C : \WINDOWS\SYSTEM32\DRIVERS\FLTMGR.SYS 


FIGURE  5-34  Prefetch  defragmentation  layout  file. 

It  then  launches  the  system  defragmenter  with  a command-line  option  that 
tells  the  defragmenter  to  defragment  based  on  the  contents  of  the  file  instead  of 
performing  a full  defrag.  The  defragmenter  finds  a contiguous  area  on  each 
volume  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  listed  files  and  directories  that  reside  on  that 
volume  and  then  moves  them  in  their  entirety  into  that  area  so  that  they  are 
stored  one  after  the  other.  Thus,  future  prefetch  operations  will  even  be  more 
efficient  because  all  the  data  read  in  is  now  stored  physically  on  the  disk  in  the 
order  it  will  be  read.  Because  the  files  defragmented  for  prefetching  usually 
number  only  in  the  hundreds,  this  defragmentation  is  much  faster  than  full- 
volume  defragmentations. 

Placement  policy 

When  a thread  receives  a page  fault,  the  memory  manager  must  determine  where 
in  physical  memory  to  put  the  virtual  page.  The  set  of  rules  it  uses  to  determine 
the  best  position  is  called  a placement  policy.  Windows  considers  the  size  of 
CPU  memory  caches  when  choosing  page  frames  to  minimize  unnecessary 


thrashing  of  the  cache. 

If  physical  memory  is  full  when  a page  fault  occurs,  Windows  uses  a 
replacement  policy  to  determine  which  virtual  page  must  be  removed  from 
memory  to  make  room  for  the  new  page.  Common  replacement  policies  include 
least  recently  used  (LRU)  and  first  in,  first  out  (FIFO).  The  LRU  algorithm  (also 
known  as  the  clock  algorithm,  as  implemented  in  most  versions  of  UNIX) 
requires  the  virtual  memory  system  to  track  when  a page  in  memory  is  used. 
When  a new  page  frame  is  required,  the  page  that  hasn’t  been  used  for  the 
greatest  amount  of  time  is  removed  from  the  working  set.  The  FIFO  algorithm  is 
somewhat  simpler:  It  removes  the  page  that  has  been  in  physical  memory  for  the 
greatest  amount  of  time,  regardless  of  how  often  it’s  been  used. 

Replacement  policies  can  be  further  characterized  as  either  global  or  local.  A 
global  replacement  policy  allows  a page  fault  to  be  satisfied  by  any  page  frame, 
regardless  of  whether  that  frame  is  owned  by  another  process.  For  example,  a 
global  replacement  policy  using  the  FIFO  algorithm  would  locate  the  page  that 
has  been  in  memory  the  longest  and  would  free  it  to  satisfy  a page  fault.  A local 
replacement  policy  would  limit  its  search  for  the  oldest  page  to  the  set  of  pages 
already  owned  by  the  process  that  incurred  the  page  fault.  Be  aware  that  global 
replacement  policies  make  processes  vulnerable  to  the  behavior  of  other 
processes.  For  example,  an  ill-behaved  application  can  undermine  the  entire 
operating  system  by  inducing  excessive  paging  activity  in  all  processes. 

Windows  implements  a combination  of  local  and  global  replacement  policies. 
When  a working  set  reaches  its  limit  and/or  needs  to  be  trimmed  because  of 
demands  for  physical  memory,  the  memory  manager  removes  pages  from 
working  sets  until  it  has  determined  there  are  enough  free  pages. 


Working  set  management 

Every  process  starts  with  a default  working  set  minimum  of  50  pages  and  a 
working  set  maximum  of  345  pages.  Although  it  has  little  effect,  you  can  change 
these  working  set  limits  with  the  Windows  SetProcessWorkingSetSize 
function,  although  you  must  have  the  increase  scheduling  priority 
(SelncreaseBasePriorityPrivilege)  privilege  to  do  this.  However, 
unless  you  have  configured  the  process  to  use  hard  working  set  limits,  these 
limits  are  ignored.  That  is,  the  memory  manager  will  permit  a process  to  grow 
beyond  its  maximum  if  it  is  paging  heavily  and  there  is  ample  memory. 
(Conversely  the  memory  manager  will  shrink  a process  below  its  working  set 
minimum  if  it  is  not  paging  and  there  is  a high  demand  for  physical  memory  on 
the  system.)  You  can  set  hard  working  set  limits  using  the 
SetProcessWorkingSetSizeEx  function  along  with  the 
QUOTA_LIMITS_HARDWS_MAX_ENABLE  flag,  but  it  is  almost  always  better 
to  let  the  system  manage  your  working  set. 

On  32  bit  systems,  the  maximum  working  set  size  can’t  exceed  the  system- 
wide  maximum  calculated  at  system  initialization  time,  stored  in  the 
MiMaximumWorkingSet  kernel  variable.  On  x64  systems,  physical  memory 
would  be  the  practical  upper  limit,  as  the  virtual  address  space  is  so  vast.  The 
working  set  maximums  are  listed  in  Table  5-15. 


Windows  Version 

Working  Set  Maximum 

x36,  ARM 

2 G3 — 54  <B  (OjjrrrOOOQ) 

x86  versions  of  Windows  booted  w th  mu  edheuberva. 

2 G3 — 64  <B  + user  virtue  address  increase 

x64  (Windows  8.  Se'ver  2012) 

8.1S2  3B  ;e  TE) 

X64  ( Windows  3.1. ID.  Server  2012  12. 2015) 

123TB 

TABLE  5-15  Upper  limit  for  working  set  maximums 

When  a page  fault  occurs,  the  process’s  working  set  limits  and  the  amount  of 
free  memory  on  the  system  are  examined.  If  conditions  permit,  the  memory 
manager  allows  a process  to  grow  to  its  working  set  maximum  (or  beyond  if  the 
process  does  not  have  a hard  working  set  limit  and  there  are  enough  free  pages 
available).  However,  if  memory  is  tight,  Windows  replaces  rather  than  adds 
pages  in  a working  set  when  a fault  occurs. 

Windows  attempts  to  keep  memory  available  by  writing  modified  pages  to 
disk.  Still,  when  modified  pages  are  being  generated  at  a very  high  rate,  more 
memory  is  required  to  meet  memory  demands.  Therefore,  when  physical 


memory  runs  low,  the  working  set  manager,  a routine  that  runs  in  the  context  of 
the  balance  set  manager  system  thread  (described  in  the  next  section),  initiates 
automatic  working  set  trimming  to  increase  the  amount  of  free  memory  available 
in  the  system.  You  can  also  initiate  working  set  trimming  of  your  own  process — 
for  example,  after  process  initialization — with  the  aforementioned  Windows 
SetProcessWorkingSetSizeEx  function. 

The  working  set  manager  examines  available  memory  and  decides  which,  if 
any,  working  sets  need  to  be  trimmed.  If  there  is  ample  memory,  the  working  set 
manager  calculates  how  many  pages  could  be  removed  from  working  sets  if 
needed.  If  trimming  is  needed,  it  looks  at  working  sets  that  are  above  their 
minimum  setting.  It  also  dynamically  adjusts  the  rate  at  which  it  examines 
working  sets  and  arranges  the  list  of  processes  that  are  candidates  to  be  trimmed 
into  an  optimal  order.  For  example,  processes  with  many  pages  that  have  not 
been  accessed  recently  are  examined  first;  larger  processes  that  have  been  idle 
longer  are  considered  before  smaller  processes  that  are  running  more  often;  the 
process  running  the  foreground  application  is  considered  last;  and  so  on. 

When  the  working  set  manager  finds  processes  that  are  using  more  than  their 
minimums,  it  looks  for  pages  to  remove  from  the  working  sets,  making  the  pages 
available  for  other  uses.  If  the  amount  of  free  memory  is  still  too  low,  the 
working  set  manager  continues  removing  pages  from  processes’  working  sets 
until  it  achieves  a minimum  number  of  free  pages  on  the  system. 

The  working  set  manager  tries  to  remove  pages  that  haven’t  been  accessed 
recently  by  checking  the  accessed  bit  in  the  hardware  PTE  to  see  whether  a page 
has  been  accessed.  If  the  bit  is  clear,  the  page  is  said  to  be  aged.  That  is,  a count 
is  incremented  indicating  that  the  page  hasn’t  been  referenced  since  the  last 
working  set  trim  scan.  Later,  the  age  of  pages  is  used  to  locate  candidate  pages  to 
remove  from  the  working  set. 

If  the  hardware  PTE  accessed  bit  is  set,  the  working  set  manager  clears  it  and 
goes  on  to  examine  the  next  page  in  the  working  set.  In  this  way,  if  the  accessed 
bit  is  clear  the  next  time  the  working  set  manager  examines  the  page,  it  knows 
that  the  page  hasn’t  been  accessed  since  the  last  time  it  was  examined.  This  scan 
for  pages  to  remove  continues  through  the  working  set  list  until  either  the 
number  of  desired  pages  has  been  removed  or  the  scan  has  returned  to  the 
starting  point.  The  next  time  the  working  set  is  trimmed,  the  scan  picks  up  where 
it  left  off  last. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  process  working  set  sizes 


You  can  use  Performance  Monitor  to  examine  process  working  set  sizes  by 
looking  at  the  performance  counters  shown  in  the  following  table.  Several 
other  process  viewer  utilities  (such  as  Task  Manager  and  Process  Explorer) 
also  display  the  process  working  set  size. 


Counter 

Description 

Procsss:  Working  Set 

This  notes  the  current  size  of  the  selected  process's  working  set  in  bytes 

Process:  Working  Set  Peak 

1 his  tracks  tie  oeak  size  of  these  ected  process’s  work  ng  set  in  bytes. 

Process:  Page  Faults/Sec 

This  indicates  trie  number  of  page  faults  for  ti  e process  ttiat  occur  each 
second 

You  can  also  get  the  total  of  all  the  process  working  sets  by  selecting  the 
_Total  process  in  the  instance  box  in  Performance  Monitor.  This  process 
isn’t  real;  it’s  simply  a total  of  the  process-specific  counters  for  all  processes 
currently  running  on  the  system.  The  total  you  see  is  larger  than  the  actual 
RAM  being  used,  however,  because  the  size  of  each  process  working  set 
includes  pages  being  shared  by  other  processes.  Thus,  if  two  or  more  processes 
share  a page,  the  page  is  counted  in  each  process’s  working  set. 


EXPERIMENT:  Working  set  versus  virtual  size 

Earlier  in  this  chapter,  you  used  the  TestLimit  utility  to  create  two 
processes:  one  with  a large  amount  of  memory  that  was  merely  reserved, 
and  one  in  which  the  memory  was  private  committed.  You  then  examined 
the  difference  between  them  with  Process  Explorer.  Now  we  will  create  a 
third  TestLimit  process — one  that  not  only  commits  the  memory  but  also 
accesses  it,  thus  bringing  it  into  its  working  set.  Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Create  a new  TestLimit  process. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Users\pavely>testlimit  -d  1 -c  800 

Testlimit  v5.24  - test  Windows  limits 
Copyright  (C)  2012-2015  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - www.sysinternals.com 

Process  ID:  13008 


Leaking  private  bytes  with  touch  1 MB  at  a 


time . . . 

Leaked  800  MB  of  private  memory  (800  MB  total 
leaked) . Lasterror:  0 

The  operation  completed  successfully. 

2.  Open  Process  Explorer. 

3.  Open  the  View  menu,  choose  Select  Columns,  and  click  the  Process 
Memory  tab. 

4.  Enable  the  Private  Bytes,  Virtual  Size,  Working  Set  Size,  WS 
Shareable  Bytes,  and  WS  Private  Bytes  counters. 

5.  Find  the  three  instances  of  TestLimit,  as  shown  in  the  display: 


The  new  TestLimit  process  is  the  third  one  shown,  PID  13008.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  that  actually  referenced  the  memory  allocated,  so  it  is  the  only 
one  with  a working  set  that  reflects  the  size  of  the  test  allocation. 

Note  that  this  result  is  possible  only  on  a system  with  enough  RAM  to  allow 
the  process  to  grow  to  such  a size.  Even  on  this  system,  not  quite  all  of  the 
private  bytes  (821,888  K)  are  in  the  WS  Private  portion  of  the  working  set.  A 
small  number  of  the  private  pages  have  been  pushed  out  of  the  process 
working  set  due  to  replacement  or  have  not  been  paged  in  yet. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  working  set  list  in  the  debugger 

You  can  view  the  individual  entries  in  the  working  set  by  using  the  kernel 
debugger  ! wsle  command.  The  following  example  shows  a partial  output 
of  the  working  set  list  of  WinDbg  (32-bit  system): 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  !wsle  7 


Working  Set  Instance  @ c0802d50 
Working  Set  Shared  @ c0802e30 


Firs tFree 
LastEntry 
NonDirect 


f7d  FirstDynamic 
203d  NextSlot 
0 HashTable 


Reading  the  WSLE  data 


6 

6 Lastln 
0 HashTa! 


Virtual  Address 
C0603009 
C0602009 
C0601009 
C0600009 
c0802d59 
C0604019 
C0800409 
C0006209 
7729  0a05 
7739aa05 
C0014209 
C0004209 
72a37805 
b50409 
b52809 
773 ldc05 
bbec09 
bbf c09 
6c801805 
772al405 
944209 
773 16a05 
773a4209 
77317405 
772d6605 


Age 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

1 

5 

5 
1 
1 
4 
2 
4 

6 
6 
6 

4 
2 
1 

5 
1 
2 
3 


Locked 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ref erenceCount 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


a714  09 
cld4  09 
772d4a05 
77342c05 
6c80f 605 
77320405 
77323205 
77321405 
7f f e0215 
a5f c09 
7735cc05 


2 

2 

5 

6 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 
6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


Notice  that  some  entries  in  the  working  set  list  are  page  table  pages  (the 
ones  with  addresses  greater  than  OxCOOOOOOO),  some  are  from  system  DLLs 
(the  ones  in  the  0x7nnnnnnn  range),  and  some  are  from  the  code  of 
Windbg.exe  itself. 


Balance  set  manager  and  swapper 

Working  set  expansion  and  trimming  take  place  in  the  context  of  a system  thread 
called  the  balance  set  manager  (KeBalanceSetManager  function).  The 
balance  set  manager  is  created  during  system  initialization.  Although  the  balance 
set  manager  is  technically  part  of  the  kernel,  it  calls  the  memory  manager’s 
working  set  manager  (MmWorkingSetManager)  to  perform  working  set 
analysis  and  adjustment. 

The  balance  set  manager  waits  for  two  different  event  objects:  an  event  that  is 
signaled  when  a periodic  timer  set  to  fire  once  per  second  expires  and  an  internal 
working  set  manager  event  that  the  memory  manager  signals  at  various  points 
when  it  determines  that  working  sets  need  to  be  adjusted.  For  example,  if  the 
system  is  experiencing  a high  page  fault  rate  or  the  free  list  is  too  small,  the 
memory  manager  wakes  up  the  balance  set  manager  so  that  it  will  call  the 
working  set  manager  to  begin  trimming  working  sets.  When  memory  is  more 
plentiful,  the  working  set  manager  permits  faulting  processes  to  gradually 
increase  the  size  of  their  working  sets  by  faulting  pages  back  into  memory. 
However,  the  working  sets  will  grow  only  as  needed. 

When  the  balance  set  manager  wakes  up  because  its  1-second  timer  has 
expired,  it  takes  the  following  steps: 


1 If  the  system  supports  Virtual  Secure  Mode  (VSM,  Windows  10  and 
Server  2016),  then  the  secure  kernel  is  called  to  do  its  periodic 
housekeeping  (VslSecureKernelPeriodicTick). 

2.  Calls  a routine  to  adjust  IRP  credits  to  optimize  the  usage  of  the  per- 
processor  look-aside  lists  used  in  IRP  completion 

(IoAdj  ustlrpCredi  ts).  This  allows  better  scalability  when  certain 
processors  are  under  heavy  I/O  load.  (See  Chapter  6 for  more  on  IRPs.) 

3.  Checks  the  look-aside  lists  and  adjusts  their  depths  (if  necessary)  to 
improve  access  time  and  reduce  pool  usage  and  pool  fragmentation 
(ExAdj  ustLookasideDepth). 

4.  Calls  to  adjust  the  Event  Tracing  for  Windows  (ETW)  buffer  pool  size  to 
use  ETW  memory  buffers  more  efficiently 

(EtwAdj  ustTraceBuf  f ers).  (For  more  on  ETW,  see  Chapter  8 in 
Part  2.) 

5.  Calls  the  memory  manager’s  working  set  manager.  The  working  set 
manager  has  its  own  internal  counters  that  regulate  when  to  perform 
working  set  trimming  and  how  aggressively  to  trim. 

6.  Enforces  execution  time  for  jobs  (PsEnf  orceExecutionLimits). 

7.  Every  eighth  time  the  balance  set  manager  wakes  up  because  its  1-second 
timer  has  expired,  it  signals  an  event  that  wakes  up  another  system  thread 
called  the  swapper  (KeSwapProcess  - Or Stack).  It  attempts  to 
outswap  kernel  stacks  for  threads  that  have  not  executed  for  a long  time. 
The  swapper  thread  (which  runs  at  priority  23)  looks  for  threads  that  have 
been  in  a user  mode  wait  state  for  15  seconds.  If  it  finds  one,  it  puts  the 
thread’s  kernel  stack  in  transition  (moving  the  pages  to  the  modified  or 
standby  lists)  to  reclaim  its  physical  memory,  operating  on  the  principle 
that  if  a thread  has  been  waiting  that  long,  it’s  going  to  be  waiting  even 
longer.  When  the  last  thread  in  a process  has  its  kernel  stack  removed  from 
memory,  the  process  is  marked  to  be  entirely  outswapped.  That’s  why,  for 
example,  processes  that  have  been  idle  for  a long  time  (such  as  Wininit  or 
Winlogon)  can  have  a working  set  size  of  zero. 

System  working  sets 

Just  as  processes  have  working  sets  that  manage  pageable  portions  of  the  process 
address  space,  the  pageable  code  and  data  in  the  system  address  space  is 
managed  using  three  global  working  sets,  collectively  known  as  the  system 


working  sets.  These  global  working  sets  are  as  follows: 

■ System  cache  working  set  This  contains  pages  that  are  resident  in  the 
system  cache. 

■ Paged  pool  working  set  This  contains  pages  that  are  resident  in  the  paged 
pool. 

■ System  PTEs  working  set  This  contains  pageable  code  and  data  from 
loaded  drivers  and  the  kernel  image  and  pages  from  sections  that  have 
been  mapped  into  the  system  space. 

Table  5-16  shows  where  these  system  working  set  types  are  stored. 


System  Working  Set  Type 

Stored  In  (Windows  8.x.  Server  2012/R2) 

Stored  In  (Windows  10,  Server  2016) 

System  cache 

HeSysi  IrnCdclietfs 

V i S Id  le . Sy  s laiiVa . Sys  LeiiMh  LOJ 

Paged  pool 

WeIVsedPoolWs 

P i Stale. Sys  leniYd  .Sys  lenlWs  L2J 

System  PTEs 

ktaSys  le-iriestfs 

V i SULe.SyilaiYd.SyslenMs  L1J 

TABLE  5-16  System  working  sets 

You  can  examine  the  sizes  of  these  working  sets  or  the  sizes  of  the 
components  that  contribute  to  them  with  the  performance  counters  or  system 
variables  shown  in  Table  5-17.  (Note  that  the  performance  counter  values  are  in 
bytes,  whereas  the  system  variables  are  measured  in  pages.) 


Performance  Counter  (In  Bytes) 

System  Variable  (In  Peges) 

Description 

Memory:  Cuclie  Bytes 

Memory:  System  Cache  Resident 

Bytes 

Working  bet  Size  member 

this  is  the  physical  memory 
consumed  by  the  file  system 
cache. 

Memory:  Cache  BytP'  Peak 

Peakworki  rvy>eTV.  re  member  (Windows  10 
and  201  Si 

"■edk  rrenrber  (Windows  E,x  and  2012/R2) 

This  is  the  peak  system 
working  set  size. 

Memory:  System  Driver  Resident 

Bytes 

Sys  LemPageCoun  Lb . 5yslem0r  i ver'Rdge 
(glooal,  Windows  10  and  Server  2016} 
MBbystemU  ri  verfago  (global . Windows  d.x 
and  Server  2012/R2) 

This  is  the  physical  memory 
consumed  by  pageable 
dev  ce  driver  code. 

Memory:  Pool  Paged  Resident  Bytes 

VjnrkingServize  member 

This  is  the  physical  memory 
consumed  by  paged  pool. 

TABLE  5-17  System  working  set  performance  counters 

You  can  also  examine  the  paging  activity  in  the  system  cache  working  set  by 
examining  the  Memory:  Cache  Faults/Sec  performance  counter.  This  counter 
describes  page  faults  that  occur  in  the  system  cache  working  set  (both  hard  and 
soft).  The  PageFaultCount  member  in  the  system  cache  working  set 
structure  contains  the  value  for  this  counter. 

Memory  notification  events 


Windows  provides  a way  for  user-mode  processes  and  kernel-mode  drivers  to  be 
notified  when  physical  memory,  paged  pool,  non-paged  pool,  and  commit  charge 
are  low  and/or  plentiful.  This  information  can  be  used  to  determine  memory 
usage  as  appropriate.  For  example,  if  available  memory  is  low,  the  application 
can  reduce  memory  consumption.  If  available  paged  pool  is  high,  the  driver  can 
allocate  more  memory.  Finally,  the  memory  manager  also  provides  an  event  that 
permits  notification  when  corrupted  pages  have  been  detected. 

User-mode  processes  can  be  notified  only  of  low  or  high  memory  conditions. 
An  application  can  call  the  CreateMemoryResourceNotif  ication 
function,  specifying  whether  low  or  high  memory  notification  is  desired.  The 
returned  handle  can  be  provided  to  any  of  the  wait  functions.  When  memory  is 
low  (or  high),  the  wait  completes,  thus  notifying  the  thread  of  the  condition. 
Alternatively,  the  QueryMemory-ResourceNotif  ication  can  be  used  to 
query  the  system  memory  condition  at  any  time  without  blocking  the  calling 
thread. 

Drivers,  on  the  other  hand,  use  the  specific  event  name  that  the  memory 
manager  has  set  up  in  the  \KernelOb  j ects  object  manager  directory.  This  is 
because  notification  is  implemented  by  the  memory  manager  signaling  one  of 
the  globally  named  event  objects  it  defines,  shown  in  Table  5-18.  When  a given 
memory  condition  is  detected,  the  appropriate  event  is  signaled,  thus  waking  up 
any  waiting  threads. 


Event  Nam* 

Description 

Hi  ghcoimri  tto  ndi  ti  on 

1 his  event  is  set  wlien  the  commit  charge  is  neat  tlit  maximum  commit  limit  in 
oilier  words,  memory  osayt  is  .•cry  high,  very  1 lilt  space  is  available  in  physical 
memory  or  paying  files,  arid  H r r if  ic  r. it n nj  system  cannot  increase  the  sire  of  its 

paging  ties. 

II  ighManoryCandi  lion 

ti  s ever  t is  sec  whenever  tie  am  tort  of  Tee  physical  memory  exceessthe 
defined  ameurt 

Hi  ghNorthogc  dhool  Condi  ti  on 

"his  event  is  set  vdienevet  t tie  amount  ufuuri  paged  pool  exceeds  Predefined 
amount. 

HighPagedPoo'CnniliTior 

’his event  is  set  wlienevet  lie  amount  of  pjyed  pool  exceeds  die  defined 
amount 

LuvtC'Jinni i LCuriJ i Lion 

"i  seven  is  setwher  tie  corn"nit  charge  is  low  relative  to  the  current  commit 
limit — inctier  words,  memory  usage  is  low  and  a ot  of  scace  is  available  ir, 
physical  memory  or  paging  lies 

I nwMeinn'-y*  n ndi r ion 

"his  event  is  set  wlienevet  tne  amount  uf  hee  physical  memory  tails  below  the 
defined  amount. 

l nwNonPagpd Pool Condition 

■ns  event  is  set  whenever  the  amount  of  free  non  paged  pool  fells  below  the 
r.efinedam.-.unt 

L'Jwi’dgedPuo  1 Condi  Lion 

This  evert  is  set  wherever  tie  am  curt  ot  tee  paged  pool  ta  Is  below  the  detinec 
amount 

Maxi  irijmcommi  tcondi  ti  or 

Ti  seven  is  set  when  tie  commit  charge  is  near  the  maximum  commitlimt — in 
other  words,  memory  usage  is  very  high  very  1 ttle  space  is  avai  able  in  physical 

memory  nr  paging  lies,  and  the  operating  system  ran  not  increase  the  si  re  nr 
rumher  of  paging  lies 

i»pmoryFrror<; 

r1  s indicates  that  a had  page  .'non-xerned  rem  page)  has  heen  detected 

TABLE  5-18  Memory  manager  notification  events 


Note 


You  can  override  the  high  and  low  memory  values  by  adding  the 
LowMemoryThreshold  or  HighMemoryThreshold  DWORD 
registry  value  under  HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Session 
Manager\Memory  Management.  This  specifies  the  number  of  megabytes 
to  use  as  the  low  or  high  threshold.  You  can  also  configure  the  system  to 
crash  when  a bad  page  is  detected  instead  of  signaling  a memory  error 
event  by  setting  the  PageValidationAction  DWORD  registry  value 
in  the  same  key  to  1. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  memory  resource  notification  events 

To  see  the  memory  resource  notification  events,  run  WinObj  from 
Sysinternals  and  click  the  KernelObjects  folder.  You  will  see  both  the  low 
and  high  memory  condition  events  shown  in  the  pane  on  the  right: 


A'indh)  - Ty^in^rnaKrom 


n 


FI* 

V|5«  he):. 

V - 

i \ 

slimt  / 

Tvps 

Svm.in< 

Ai:Kdtll: 

jl  rtftyndvlinnl 

M 

> Bajc'fcmccOcjccts 

jL  C • :5c:CutCf  Mem  :ryE  vent 

Kry:dEvcnt 

-L  Hi 3 "Comm  tCondi:  on 

Event 

Crver 

1 Hi3"M€""oryC:rditi:n 

Event 

1 1 system 

!_  Hi^'  N.nPeqe.PuolC-indL  un 

Event 

GLOBAL?? 

•11  Hi-j1  Pd- wJ-uulCo  dili.ii 

Event 

Kt»i=IObi=i.» 

rxvl  nmm  fi  nndr  on 

1 vrrrt 

KnownOI  s 

A .owMc~oryC:nditi:n 

Event 

KnownDI  ill 

.owN  : nPc  gc:  Pool  C : ndi:  on 

Event 

NS 

1 .oi\Pa:ed:oolCo"diti:n 

Event 

Oo  ectType: 

1 Vdxirnu  - Curnrni.C.ndi.  un 

Event 

RPC  Co  liol 

Vtmo  /E  .is 

Event 

Scrurir, 

V rmn  yVr  rtrtio  -• ! 

Pirhh-n 

> ■ Se*sio  s 

. L ' hysical  v cm  : ivOic  ngc 

Event 

Winrt-ws 

_L.  'tcfc::hTrocc2Px3d> 

Event 

5e:rionD 

Section 

SCasiufll 

Section 

L 2upeifeU.liPcidrnelei:>Qicnqe<J 

Event 

1 vrrrt 

Syac-Erro-'ortRcDd) 

Event 

\Krrn*  • 1 

If  you  double-click  either  event,  you  can  see  how  many  handles  and/or 
references  have  been  made  to  the  objects.  To  see  whether  any  processes  in  the 
system  have  requested  memory  resource  notification,  search  the  handle  table 
for  references  to  LowMemoryCondi  tion  or  HighMemoryCondi  tion. 

To  do  so,  use  Process  Explorer’s  Find  menu  (choose  Find  Handle  or  DLL)  or 
use  WinDbg.  (For  a description  of  the  handle  table,  see  the  section  “Object 
manager”  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.) 


Page  frame  number  database 

Several  previous  sections  concentrated  on  the  virtual  view  of  a Windows  process 
— page  tables,  PTEs,  and  VADs.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  explain  how 
Windows  manages  physical  memory,  starting  with  how  Windows  keeps  track  of 
physical  memory.  Whereas  working  sets  describe  the  resident  pages  owned  by  a 
process  or  the  system,  the  PFN  database  describes  the  state  of  each  page  in 
physical  memory.  The  page  states  are  listed  in  Table  5-19. 


Status 

Description 

Active  (also  cal  eo  valid) 

Tae  p age  i s po't  of  a y/orting  set  (e  ther  a process  v/orfcing  set,  a session  work  in  g set  or  a sys 
tem  working  set)  or  it's  net  in  any  working  set  dor  example,  a non  paged  kernel  page)  and  a 
v-aliri  PTF  usually  points  In  it 

Transition 

hit  is  a temporary  state  for  a page  "iar  sn't  rswnarl  hy  a work  ng  ter  anrr  itrt  on  any  paging 
list.  A page  it  r fit  state  whe-  an  I/O  m the  page  it  in  pmg'ett.  The  PH  it  enroded  tn*oar 
collided  page  faults  ran  he  re-ngniredand  handled  propedy.  (This  use  of  the  tern  transition 
d ffuisfrotn  die  lisa  of  the  word  in  tlm  section  on  invalid  PTEs.  An  inv  j id  transition  PTE  refers 
lo  a page  on  ilia  standby  ur  iii  jdi'ied  list.) 

Standby 

'he  page  previously  belonged  to  a walking  set  out  was  removed  or  was  ore  fetched/c  ustered 
directly  into  the  standby  list.  The  page  wasn't  modifiec  since  it  was  ast  written  tc  disk. The 

PTE  still  'etas  tt>  die  physical  page  but  itisuia-lcsd  invalid  arid  in  trausitiun. 

Meal  died 

'lie  page  previously  belonged  to  a working  sal  out  was  removed.  However,  die  page  was  modified  while 
it  tvas  in  use  and  its  current  contents  haven  tyet  oee-  written  to  disk  or  -emote  ste'ege  'he  P'E  still  refers 
to  the  physical  page  but  is  martec  i n;a  ic  ardintrcnsit  on.lt  must  be  v,rrtten  to  the  tacking  store  before 
ihe  physical  page  can  be  reused 

Mod  fiFfl 
iao-wtito 

Th:s  is  'np  ^arT>=  ?<  a mnriiferi  p?.<jp excep X that  rh?  p igp  has  t>?pn  n-Afksri  «i  *har th*  mpmory manager r. 
modified  iMgn  writer  wwi’l  write  it  to  disk*  ThtuK.lieTiarid^r  murks  d:  niodifiMlmr-writvitlha 

r*w]ti*vt  of  fill*  rinvoix  lor  extirvipt*  Pv!  S um*5  lln>  vtut*  for  pwjin.  contain  ikj  fi  1#  system  1 1 1**1 

m:  that  il  cun  fmt  nnv.  r**0w«1  franva:  lion  Imj  **nln«*\  or**  (iudiMcl  In  disk  l»xfi»*»»  trm  ;i»«j*>a  tln*y  protiw  t- 

lurj  o r h wiHwri  to  :li\k  (Nil  S 4,oii\mti:r  Irxjoj  rig  i*  ***|:Uin*>il  in ( linpvr  H,  ‘ T iIh  \y\l#*oiv,‘  iii  Pori  2) 

Fine 

lie  page  is  free  but  has  unspecified  dirty  data  in  il.  fu-  security  ruasuns.  these  pages  can' (be  given  as  a 
user  page  to  a user  process  without  being  initialized  with  zeroes,  but  they  can  be  overwritten  with  new 
date  (for  example,  from  a If  e:  before  being  given  to  a user  process. 

Zeroed 

“he  page  i $ free  3 nd  has  been  in  it  alixec  with  zeroes  by  the  zero  page  th  read  o rtvac  determined  tc  already 
contain  zeroes. 

Rom 

p r*(V*s«nt5  read-only  nvirnory 

Bad 

h*  psgd  hue g*'i*r*t*r1  parity  r.f  r-thw  hA^warw *rrrr< anrl  r*rVt  hmicarl  Jnr  . as  parr  of  ar  *nrlaw*i 

TABLE  5-19  Physical  page  states 

The  PFN  database  consists  of  an  array  of  structures  that  represent  each 
physical  page  of  memory  on  the  system.  The  PFN  database  and  its  relationship 
to  page  tables  are  shown  in  Figure  5-35.  As  this  figure  shows,  valid  PTEs 
usually  point  to  entries  in  the  PFN  database  (and  the  PFN  index  points  to  the 
page  in  physical  memory),  and  the  PFN  database  entries  (for  non-prototype 
PFNs)  point  back  to  the  page  table  that  is  using  them  (if  it  is  being  used  by  a 
page  table).  For  prototype  PFNs,  they  point  back  to  the  prototype  PTE. 


Process  1 

Page  Table 


Valid 

Invalid: 

Disk  Access 

Invalid: 

Transition 

O 

o 

0 

Process  2 

Page  Table 

Valid 

-* 

Invalid 

Disk  Access 

Valid 

0 

0 

ft 

Process  3 

Page  Table 

Valid 

Invalid: 

Transition 

Invalid: 

Disk  Address 

0 

0 

0 

PFIM  Database 


Prototype  PTE 


In  Use 

Standby  List 

In  Use 

In  Use 

Modified  List 

0 

0 

0 

Forward  Pointer 
Back  Pointer 


FIGURE  5-35  Page  tables  and  the  PFN  database. 

Of  the  page  states  listed  in  Table  5-19.  six  are  organized  into  linked  lists  so 
that  the  memory  manager  can  quickly  locate  pages  of  a specific  type. 
(Active/valid  pages,  transition  pages,  and  overloaded  “bad”  pages  aren’t  in  any 
system-wide  page  list.)  Additionally,  the  standby  state  is  associated  with  eight 


different  lists  ordered  by  priority.  (We’ll  talk  about  page  priority  later  in  this 
section.)  Figure  5-36  shows  an  example  of  how  these  entries  are  linked  together. 
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FIGURE  5-36  Page  lists  in  the  PFN  database. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  find  out  how  these  linked  lists  are  used  to  satisfy 
page  faults  and  how  pages  move  to  and  from  the  various  lists. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  PFN  database 

You  can  use  the  Memlnfo  tool  from  the  Windows  Internals  book’s  website 
to  dump  the  size  of  the  various  paging  lists  by  using  the  - s flag.  The 
following  is  the  output  from  this  command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Tools>MemInf o . exe  -s 

Memlnfo  v3.00  - Show  PFN  database  information 
Copyright  (C)  2007-2016  Alex  Ionescu 
www . a lex  - ionescu . com 


Initializing  PFN  Database...  Done 
PFN  Database  List  Statistics 


Zeroed 

4867 

( 

19468 

kb) 

Free 

3076 

( 

12304 

kb) 

Standby 

4669104 

(18676416 

kb) 

Modified 

7845 

( 

31380 

kb) 

Modif iedNoWrite 

117 

( 

468 

kb) 

Active/Valid 

3677990 

(14711960 

kb) 

Transition 

5 

( 

20 

kb) 

Bad 

0 

( 

0 

kb) 

Unknown 

1277 

( 

5108 

kb) 

TOTAL 

8364281 

(33457124 

kb) 

Using  the  kernel  debugger  ! memusage  command,  you  can  obtain  similar 
information,  although  this  will  take  considerably  longer  to  execute. 


Page  list  dynamics 

Figure  5-37  shows  a state  diagram  for  page  frame  transitions.  For  simplicity,  the 
modified-no-write,  bad  and  ROM  lists  aren’t  shown. 


FIGURE  5-37  State  diagram  for  physical  pages. 

Page  frames  move  between  the  paging  lists  in  the  following  ways: 

■ When  the  memory  manager  needs  a zero-initialized  page  to  service  a 
demand-zero  page  fault  (a  reference  to  a page  that  is  defined  to  be  all 
zeroes  or  to  a user-mode  committed  private  page  that  has  never  been 
accessed),  it  first  attempts  to  get  one  from  the  zero  page  list.  If  the  list  is 
empty,  it  gets  one  from  the  free  page  list  and  zeroes  the  page.  If  the  free  list 
is  empty,  it  goes  to  the  standby  list  and  zeroes  that  page. 

One  reason  zero-initialized  pages  are  needed  is  to  meet  security 
requirements  such  as  the  Common  Criteria  (CC).  Most  CC  profiles  specify 
that  user-mode  processes  be  given  initialized  page  frames  to  prevent  them 
from  reading  a previous  process’s  memory  contents.  Thus,  the  memory 
manager  gives  user-mode  processes  zeroed  page  frames  unless  the  page  is 
being  read  in  from  a backing  store.  In  that  case,  the  memory  manager 
prefers  to  use  non-zeroed  page  frames,  initializing  them  with  the  data  off 
the  disk  or  remote  storage.  The  zero  page  list  is  populated  from  the  free  list 
by  the  zero  page  thread  system  thread  (thread  0 in  the  System  process). 
The  zero  page  thread  waits  on  a gate  object  to  signal  it  to  go  to  work. 


When  the  free  list  has  eight  or  more  pages,  this  gate  is  signaled.  However, 
the  zero  page  thread  will  run  only  if  at  least  one  processor  has  no  other 
threads  running,  because  the  zero  page  thread  runs  at  priority  0 and  the 
lowest  priority  that  a user  thread  can  be  set  to  is  1. 


Note 


When  memory  needs  to  be  zeroed  as  a result  of  a physical  page  allocation 
by  a driver  that  calls  MmAllocatePagesForMdl  (Ex) , by  a Windows 
application  that  calls  AllocateUserPhysicalPages  or 
AllocateUserPhysicalPagesNuma,  or  when  an  application 
allocates  large  pages,  the  memory  manager  zeroes  the  memory  by  using  a 
higher-performing  function  called  MiZeroInParallel  that  maps 
larger  regions  than  the  zero  page  thread,  which  only  zeroes  a page  at  a 
time.  In  addition,  on  multiprocessor  systems,  the  memory  manager  creates 
additional  system  threads  to  perform  the  zeroing  in  parallel  (and  in  a 
NUMA-optimized  fashion  on  NUMA  platforms). 


■ When  the  memory  manager  doesn’t  require  a zero-initialized  page,  it  goes 
first  to  the  free  list.  If  that’s  empty,  it  goes  to  the  zeroed  list.  If  the  zeroed 
list  is  empty,  it  goes  to  the  standby  lists.  Before  the  memory  manager  can 
use  a page  frame  from  the  standby  lists,  it  must  first  backtrack  and  remove 
the  reference  from  the  invalid  PTE  (or  prototype  PTE)  that  still  points  to 
the  page  frame.  Because  entries  in  the  PFN  database  contain  pointers  back 
to  the  previous  user’s  page  table  page  (or  to  a page  of  prototype  PTE  pool 
for  shared  pages),  the  memory  manager  can  quickly  find  the  PTE  and 
make  the  appropriate  change. 

■ When  a process  must  give  up  a page  out  of  its  working  set  either  because  it 
referenced  a new  page  and  its  working  set  was  full  or  the  memory  manager 
trimmed  its  working  set,  the  page  goes  to  the  standby  lists  if  the  page  was 
clean  (not  modified)  or  to  the  modified  list  if  the  page  was  modified  while 
it  was  resident. 

■ When  a process  exits,  all  the  private  pages  go  to  the  free  list.  Also,  when 
the  last  reference  to  a page-file-backed  section  is  closed,  and  the  section 
has  no  remaining  mapped  views,  these  pages  also  go  to  the  free  list. 


EXPERIMENT:  The  free  and  zero  page  lists 


You  can  observe  the  release  of  private  pages  at  process  exit  with  Process 
Explorer’s  System  Information  display.  Begin  by  creating  a process  with 
numerous  private  pages  in  its  working  set.  We  did  this  in  an  earlier 
experiment  with  the  TestLimit  utility: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Tools\Sysinternals>Testlimit . exe  -d  1 -c  1500 

Testlimit  v5.24  - test  Windows  limits 
Copyright  (C)  2012-2015  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - www.sysinternals.com 

Process  ID:  13928 

Leaking  private  bytes  with  touch  1 MB  at  a time... 
Leaked  1500  MB  of  private  memory  (1500  MB  total 
leaked).  Lasterror:  0 

The  operation  completed  successfully. 

The  -d  option  causes  TestLimit  to  not  only  allocate  the  memory  as  private 
committed,  but  to  touch  it — that  is,  to  access  it.  This  causes  physical  memory 
to  be  allocated  and  assigned  to  the  process  to  realize  the  area  of  private 
committed  virtual  memory.  If  there  is  sufficient  available  RAM  on  the  system, 
the  entire  1,500  MB  should  be  in  RAM  for  the  process.  The  process  will  now 
wait  until  you  cause  it  to  exit  or  terminate  (perhaps  by  pressing  Ctrl+C  in  its 
command  window).  After  you  do,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Open  Process  Explorer. 

2.  Open  the  View  menu,  choose  System  Information,  and  click  the 
Memory  tab. 

3.  Observe  the  size  of  the  Free  and  Zeroed  lists. 

4.  Terminate  or  exit  the  TestLimit  process. 

You  may  see  the  free  page  list  briefly  increase  in  size.  We  say  “may” 
because  the  zero  page  thread  is  awakened  as  soon  as  there  are  only  eight  pages 
on  the  free  list,  and  it  acts  very  quickly.  Process  Explorer  updates  this  display 
only  once  per  second,  and  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  pages  were  already 
zeroed  and  moved  to  the  zeroed  page  list  before  it  happened  to  “catch”  this 
state.  If  you  can  see  the  temporary  increase  in  the  free  list,  you  will  then  see  it 
drop  to  zero,  and  a corresponding  increase  will  occur  in  the  zeroed  page  list.  If 


not,  you  will  simply  see  the  increase  in  the  zeroed  list. 


EXPERIMENT:  The  modified  and  standby  page  lists 

You  can  observe  the  movement  of  pages  from  process  working  set  to  the 
modified  page  list  and  then  to  the  standby  page  list  with  the  VMMap  and 
RAMMap  Sysinternals  tools  and  the  live  kernel  debugger.  Follow  these 
steps: 

1.  Open  RAMMap  and  observe  the  state  of  the  quiet  system.  This  is  an 
x86  system  with  3 GB  of  RAM.  The  columns  in  this  display 
represent  the  various  page  states  shown  in  Figure  5-37  (a  few  of  the 
columns  not  important  to  this  discussion  have  been  narrowed  for  ease 
of  reference). 
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2.  The  system  has  about  420  MB  of  RAM  free  (sum  of  the  free  and 
zeroed  page  lists).  About  580  MB  is  on  the  standby  list  (hence  part  of 
“available,”  but  likely  containing  data  recently  lost  from  processes  or 
being  used  by  SuperFetch).  About  830  MB  is  “active,”  being  mapped 
directly  to  virtual  addresses  via  valid  page  table  entries. 

3.  Each  row  further  breaks  down  into  page  state  by  usage  or  origin 
(process  private,  mapped  file,  and  so  on).  For  example,  at  the 
moment,  of  the  active  830  MB,  about  400  MB  is  due  to  process 
private  allocations. 


4.  Now,  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  use  the  TestLimit  utility  to 
create  a process  with  a large  number  of  pages  in  its  working  set. 
Again,  we  will  use  the  -d  option  to  cause  TestLimit  to  write  to  each 
page,  but  this  time  we  will  use  it  without  a limit,  so  as  to  create  as 
many  private  modified  pages  as  possible: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Tool s\Sys in ternals>Test limit . exe  - d 

Testlimit  v5.24  - test  Windows  limits 
Copyright  (C)  2012-2015  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - www.sysinternals.com 

Process  ID:  7548 


Leaking  private  bytes  with  touch  (MB) . . . 

Leaked  1975  MB  of  private  memory  (1975  MB  total 
leaked).  Lasterror:  8 


5.  TestLimit  has  now  created  1975  allocations  of  1 MB  each.  In 
RAMMap,  use  the  File  | Refresh  command  to  update  the  display 
(because  of  the  cost  of  gathering  its  information,  RAMMap  does  not 
update  continuously). 
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6.  You  will  see  that  over  2.8  GB  are  now  active,  of  which  2.4  GB  are  in 
the  Process  Private  row.  This  is  due  to  the  memory  allocated  and 
accessed  by  the  TestLimit  process.  Note  also  that  the  standby,  zeroed, 
and  free  lists  are  now  much  smaller.  Most  of  the  RAM  allocated  to 
TestLimit  came  from  these  lists. 

7.  Next,  in  RAMMap,  check  the  process’s  physical  page  allocations. 
Change  to  the  Physical  Pages  tab,  and  set  the  filter  at  the  bottom  to 
the  Process  column  and  the  value  Testlimit.exe.  This  display  shows 
all  the  physical  pages  that  are  part  of  the  process  working  set. 
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8.  We  would  like  to  identify  a physical  page  involved  in  the  allocation 
of  virtual  address  space  done  by  TestLimit’s  -d  option.  RAMMap 
does  not  give  an  indication  about  which  virtual  allocations  are 
associated  with  RAMMap’s  VirtualAlloc  calls.  However,  we 
can  get  a good  hint  of  this  through  the  VMMap  tool.  Using  VMMap 
on  the  same  process,  we  find  the  following: 
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9.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  display,  we  find  hundreds  of  allocations  of 
process  private  data,  each  1 MB  in  size  and  with  1 MB  committed. 
These  match  the  size  of  the  allocations  done  by  TestLimit.  One  of 
these  is  highlighted  in  the  preceding  screenshot.  Note  the  starting 
virtual  address,  0x310000. 

10.  Now  go  back  to  RAMMap’s  physical  memory  display.  Arrange  the 
columns  to  make  the  Virtual  Address  column  easily  visible,  click  it  to 
sort  by  that  value,  and  you  can  find  that  virtual  address: 
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11.  This  shows  that  the  virtual  page  starting  at  0x310000  is  currently 
mapped  to  physical  address  0x212D1000.  TestLimit’s  -d  option 
writes  the  program’s  own  name  to  the  first  bytes  of  each  allocation. 
We  can  demonstrate  this  with  the  ! dc  (display  characters  using 
physical  address)  command  in  the  local  kernel  debugger: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! dc  0x212dl000 

#212dl000  74736554  696d694c  00000074  00000000 
Tes tLimi t 

#212dl010  00000000  00000000  00000000  00000000 


12  If  you’re  not  quick  enough,  this  may  fail — the  page  may  be  removed 
from  the  working  set.  For  the  final  leg  of  the  experiment,  we  will 
demonstrate  that  this  data  remains  intact  (for  a while,  anyway)  after 
the  process  working  set  is  reduced  and  this  page  is  moved  to  the 
modified  and  then  the  standby  page  list. 

13  In  VMMap,  having  selected  the  TestLimit  process,  open  the  View 
menu  and  choose  Empty  Working  Set  to  reduce  the  process’s 
working  set  to  the  bare  minimum.  VMMap ’s  display  should  now  look 
like  this: 
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14.  Notice  that  the  Working  Set  bar  graph  is  practically  empty.  In  the 
middle  section,  the  process  shows  a total  working  set  of  only  4 KB, 
and  almost  all  of  it  is  in  page  tables.  Now  return  to  RAMMap  and 
refresh  it.  On  the  Use  Counts  tab,  you  will  find  that  active  pages  have 
been  reduced  tremendously,  with  a large  number  of  pages  on  the 
modified  list  and  some  on  the  standby  list: 
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15.  RAMMap’s  Processes  tab  confirms  that  the  TestLimit  process 
contributed  most  of  those  pages  to  those  lists: 
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Page  priority 

Every  physical  page  in  the  system  has  a page  priority  value  assigned  to  it  by  the 
memory  manager.  The  page  priority  is  a number  in  the  range  0 to  7.  Its  main 


purpose  is  to  determine  the  order  in  which  pages  are  consumed  from  the  standby 
list.  The  memory  manager  divides  the  standby  list  into  eight  sublists  that  each 
stores  pages  of  a particular  priority.  When  the  memory  manager  wants  to  take  a 
page  from  the  standby  list,  it  takes  pages  from  low-priority  lists  first. 

Each  thread  and  process  in  the  system  is  also  assigned  a page  priority.  A 
page’s  priority  usually  reflects  the  page  priority  of  the  thread  that  first  causes  its 
allocation.  (If  the  page  is  shared,  it  reflects  the  highest  page  priority  among  the 
sharing  threads.)  A thread  inherits  its  page-priority  value  from  the  process  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  memory  manager  uses  low  priorities  for  pages  it  reads 
from  disk  speculatively  when  anticipating  a process’s  memory  accesses. 

By  default,  processes  have  a page-priority  value  of  5,  but  the 
SetProcessInf  ormation  and  SetThreadlnf  ormation  user-mode 
functions  allow  applications  to  change  process  and  thread  page-priority  values. 
These  functions  call  the  native  NtSetlnf  ormationProcess  and 
NtSetlnf  ormationThread  functions.  You  can  look  at  the  memory  priority 
of  a thread  with  Process  Explorer  (per-page  priority  can  be  displayed  by  looking 
at  the  PFN  entries,  as  you’ll  see  in  an  experiment  later  in  the  chapter).  Figure  5- 
38  shows  Process  Explorer’s  Threads  tab  displaying  information  about 
Winlogon’s  main  thread.  Although  the  thread  priority  itself  is  high,  the  memory 
priority  is  still  the  standard  5. 


FIGURE  5-38  Process  Explorer’s  Threads  tab. 

The  real  power  of  memory  priorities  is  realized  only  when  the  relative 
priorities  of  pages  are  understood  at  a high  level,  which  is  the  role  of 
SuperFetch,  covered  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  prioritized  standby  lists 

You  can  use  Process  Explorer  to  look  at  the  size  of  each  standby  paging  list 
by  opening  the  System  Information  dialog  box  and  selecting  the  Memory 
tab: 
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On  the  recently  started  x86  system  used  in  this  experiment,  there  is  about  9 
MB  of  data  cached  at  priority  0,  about  47  MB  at  priority  1,  about  68  MB  at 
priority  2,  etc.  The  following  shows  what  happens  when  we  use  the  TestLimit 
tool  from  Sysinternals  to  commit  and  touch  as  much  memory  as  possible: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 
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Note  how  the  lower-priority  standby  page  lists  were  used  first  (shown  by  the 
repurposed  count)  and  are  now  much  smaller,  while  the  higher  lists  still 
contain  valuable  cached  data. 


Modified  page  writer  and  mapped  page  writer 

The  memory  manager  employs  two  system  threads  to  write  pages  back  to  disk 
and  move  those  pages  back  to  the  standby  lists  (based  on  their  priority).  One 
system  thread  writes  out  modified  pages  (MiModif  iedPageWri  ter)  to  the 
paging  file,  and  a second  one  writes  modified  pages  to  mapped  files 
(MiMappedPageWri  ter).  Two  threads  are  required  to  avoid  creating  a 
deadlock.  This  would  occur  if  the  writing  of  mapped  file  pages  caused  a page 
fault  that  in  turn  required  a free  page  when  no  free  pages  were  available,  thus 
requiring  the  modified  page  writer  to  create  more  free  pages.  By  having  the 
modified  page  writer  perform  mapped  file  paging  I/Os  from  a second  system 
thread,  that  thread  can  wait  without  blocking  regular  page  file  I/O. 

Both  threads  run  at  priority  18,  and  after  initialization  they  wait  for  separate 
event  objects  to  trigger  their  operation.  The  mapped  page  writer  waits  on  18 
event  objects: 

■ An  exit  event,  signaling  the  thread  to  exit  (not  relevant  to  this  discussion). 

■ The  mapped  writer  event,  stored  in  the  global  variable 


MiSys temParti tion . Modwri ter . MappedPageWri terEvent 
(MmMappedPageWri  terEvent  on  Windows  8.x  and  Server  2012/R2). 
This  event  can  be  signaled  in  the  following  instances: 

• During  a page  list  operation  (MilnsertPagelnList);  this  routine 
inserts  a page  into  one  of  the  lists  (standby,  modified,  etc.)  based  on  its 
input  arguments.  The  routine  signals  this  event  if  the  number  of  file- 
system-destined pages  on  the  modified  page  list  has  reached  more  than 
16  and  the  number  of  available  pages  has  fallen  below  1024. 

• In  an  attempt  to  obtain  free  pages  (MiObtainFreePages). 

• By  the  memory  manager’s  working  set  manager 
(MmWorkingSetManager),  which  runs  as  part  of  the  kernel’s  balance 
set  manager  (once  every  second).  The  working  set  manager  signals  this 
event  if  the  number  of  file-system-destined  pages  on  the  modified  page 
list  has  reached  more  than  800. 

• Upon  a request  to  flush  all  modified  pages  (MmFlushAllPages). 

• Upon  a request  to  flush  all  file-system-destined  modified  pages 
(MmFlushAllFilesystemPages).  Note  that  in  most  cases,  writing 
modified  mapped  pages  to  their  backing  store  files  does  not  occur  if  the 
number  of  mapped  pages  on  the  modified  page  list  is  less  than  the 
maximum  write  cluster  size,  which  is  16  pages.  This  check  is  not  made 
in  MmFlushAllFilesystemPages  or  MmFlushAllPages. 

■ An  array  of  16  events  associated  with  16  mapped  page  lists,  stored  in 
MiSys temParti tion . PageLists . MappedPageLis tHeadEveni 
(MiMappedPageLis  tHeadEvent  on  Windows  8.x  and  Server 
2012/R2).  Each  time  a mapped  page  is  dirtied,  it  is  inserted  into  one  of 
these  16  mapped  page  lists  based  on  a bucket  number,  stored  in 
MiSys temParti tion . Workings et Control  - 
>CurrentMappedPageBucket (MiCurrentMappedPageBucket 
on  Windows  8.x  and  Server  2012/R2).  This  bucket  number  is  updated  by 
the  working  set  manager  whenever  the  system  considers  that  mapped 
pages  have  gotten  old  enough,  which  is  currently  100  seconds  (stored  in 
the  WriteGapCounter  variable  in  the  same  structure 
[MiWriteGapCounter  on  Windows  8.x  and  Server  2012/R2]  and 
incremented  whenever  the  working  set  manager  runs).  The  reason  for  these 
additional  events  is  to  reduce  data  loss  in  the  case  of  a system  crash  or 
power  failure  by  eventually  writing  out  modified  mapped  pages  even  if  the 


modified  list  hasn’t  reached  its  threshold  of  800  pages. 

The  modified  page  writer  waits  on  two  events:  the  first  is  an  Exit  event,  and 
the  second  stored  in 

MiSystemParti tion .Modwriter .Modif iedPageWri terEvent  (on 
Windows  8.x  and  Server  2012/R2  waits  on  a kernel  gate  stored  in 
MmModif  iedPageWri  terGate),  which  can  be  signaled  in  the  following 
scenarios: 

■ A request  to  flush  all  pages  has  been  received. 

■ The  number  of  available  pages — stored  in 
MiSystemParti tion . Vp . AvailablePages 
(MmAvailablePages  on  Windows  8.x  and  Server  2012/R2) — drops 
below  128  pages. 

■ The  total  size  of  the  zeroed  and  free  page  lists  drops  below  20,000  pages, 
and  the  number  of  modified  pages  destined  for  the  paging  file  is  greater 
than  the  smaller  of  one-sixteenth  of  the  available  pages  or  64  MB  (16,384 
pages). 

■ When  a working  set  is  being  trimmed  to  accommodate  additional  pages,  if 
the  number  of  pages  available  is  less  than  15,000. 

■ During  a page  list  operation  (MilnsertPagelnList).  This  routine 
signals  this  event  if  the  number  of  page-file-destined  pages  on  the 
modified  page  list  has  reached  more  than  16  pages  and  the  number  of 
available  pages  has  fallen  below  1,024. 

Additionally,  the  modified  page  writer  waits  on  two  other  events  after  the 
preceding  event  is  signaled.  One  is  used  to  indicate  rescanning  of  the  paging  file 
is  required  (for  example,  a new  page  file  may  have  been  created),  stored  in 
MiSystemParti tion .Modwriter . RescanPageFilesEvent 
(MiRescanPageFilesEvent  on  Windows  8.x  and  Server  2012/R2).  The 
second  event  is  internal  to  the  paging  file  header 
(MiSystemParti tion .Modwriter . PagingFileHeader 
[MmPagingFileHeader  on  Windows  8.x  and  Server  2012/R2]),  which 
allows  the  system  to  manually  request  flushing  out  data  to  the  paging  file  when 
needed. 

When  invoked,  the  mapped  page  writer  attempts  to  write  as  many  pages  as 
possible  to  disk  with  a single  I/O  request.  It  accomplishes  this  by  examining  the 
original  PTE  field  of  the  PFN  database  elements  for  pages  on  the  modified  page 
list  to  locate  pages  in  contiguous  locations  on  the  disk.  Once  a list  is  created,  the 


pages  are  removed  from  the  modified  list,  an  I/O  request  is  issued,  and,  at 
successful  completion  of  the  I/O  request,  the  pages  are  placed  at  the  tail  of  the 
standby  list  corresponding  to  their  priority. 

Pages  that  are  in  the  process  of  being  written  can  be  referenced  by  another 
thread.  When  this  happens,  the  reference  count  and  the  share  count  in  the  PFN 
entry  that  represents  the  physical  page  are  incremented  to  indicate  that  another 
process  is  using  the  page.  When  the  I/O  operation  completes,  the  modified  page 
writer  notices  that  the  reference  count  is  no  longer  0 and  doesn’t  place  the  page 
on  any  standby  list. 

PFN  data  structures 

Although  PFN  database  entries  are  of  fixed  length,  they  can  be  in  several 
different  states,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  page.  Thus,  individual  fields  have 
different  meanings  depending  on  the  state.  Figure  5-39  shows  the  formats  of 
PFN  entries  for  different  states. 
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FIGURE  5-39  States  of  PFN  database  entries  (specific  layouts  are  conceptual). 


Several  fields  are  the  same  for  several  PFN  types,  but  others  are  specific  to  a 
given  type  of  PFN.  The  following  fields  appear  in  more  than  one  PFN  type: 

■ PTE  address  This  is  the  virtual  address  of  the  PTE  that  points  to  this 
page.  Also,  since  PTE  addresses  will  always  be  aligned  on  a 4-byte 
boundary  (8  bytes  on  64-bit  systems),  the  two  low-order  bits  are  used  as  a 
locking  mechanism  to  serialize  access  to  the  PFN  entry. 

■ Reference  count  This  is  the  number  of  references  to  this  page.  The 
reference  count  is  incremented  when  a page  is  first  added  to  a working  set 
and/or  when  the  page  is  locked  in  memory  for  I/O  (for  example,  by  a 
device  driver).  The  reference  count  is  decremented  when  the  share  count 
becomes  0 or  when  pages  are  unlocked  from  memory.  When  the  share 
count  becomes  0,  the  page  is  no  longer  owned  by  a working  set.  Then,  if 
the  reference  count  is  also  zero,  the  PFN  database  entry  that  describes  the 
page  is  updated  to  add  the  page  to  the  free,  standby,  or  modified  list. 

■ Type  This  is  the  type  of  page  represented  by  this  PFN.  (Types  include 
active/valid,  standby,  modified,  modified-no-write,  free,  zeroed,  bad,  and 
transition.) 

■ Flags  The  information  contained  in  the  flags  field  is  shown  in  Table  5-20. 

■ Priority  This  is  the  priority  associated  with  this  PFN,  which  will 
determine  on  which  standby  list  it  will  be  placed. 

■ Original  PTE  contents  All  PFN  database  entries  contain  the  original 
contents  of  the  PTE  that  pointed  to  the  page  (which  could  be  a prototype 
PTE).  Saving  the  contents  of  the  PTE  allows  it  to  be  restored  when  the 
physical  page  is  no  longer  resident.  PFN  entries  for  AWE  allocations  are 
exceptions;  they  store  the  AWE  reference  count  in  this  field  instead. 

■ PFN  of  PTE  This  is  the  physical  page  number  of  the  page  table  page 
containing  the  PTE  that  points  to  this  page. 

■ Color  Besides  being  linked  together  on  a list,  PFN  database  entries  use  an 
additional  field  to  link  physical  pages  by  “color,”  which  is  the  page’s 
NUMA  node  number. 


Flags  A second  flags  field  is  used  to  encode  additional  information  on  the 
PTE.  These  flags  are  described  in  Table  5-21. 


Flag 

Meaning 

Writs  n progress 

This  indicates  that  a page  write  operation  is  in  progress.  Tire  first  DWORD  contains  the  ad- 
dress of  the  event  object  that  w II  be  signaled  when  die  I/O  is  complete. 

Modified  sUilif 

this  indicates  nvhetlier  the  page  was  modified.  (If  the  page  was  modified,  its  contents  must 
be  saved  -o  disk  before  removing  rfrom  memory) 

Read  in  progress 

This  indicates  that  an  in-.nage  operation  is  r pro.  cress  forth*  page  The  f rst  DWORD 
cprrtairsstbe  address  of  the  event  object  that  will  he  signaled  when  the  1*0  is  complete 

RDM 

This  indicates  th  at  this  cage  comes  from  the  computer's  firnwa  re  or  ano-her  piece  of 
toad  only  memory  such  as  a device  register. 

In  payeeiror 

Ihis  indicates  that  an  I/O  erroi  occurred  during  the  in  page  ope recion  on  this  paue. 
lln  this  case,  the  first  field  in  llie  PFN  contains  the  error  code.) 

Kernel  stack 

this  indicates  that  tins  page  is  being  used  to  contain  a kernel  stack.  In  this  case,  the  PFN 
entry  contain-,  the  owner  of  the  stack  and  *he  nevt  stack  WJ|  for  this  thread 

Removal  requested 

This  indicates  that  the  page  is -he  target  of  a remove  (due  to  ECT/'smihbing  nr  hot  memory 
removal). 

Parity  error 

This  indicates  that  the  physical  page  contains  parity  or  error  correction  control  errors. 

TABLE  5-20  Flags  within  PFN  database  entries 

Flag 

Meaning 

PFN  image  verified 

This  iodi  rates -bat  the  rodesignati  re  for  this  PFN  (contained  in  the  cryptographic  signature 
catalog  tor  the  image  being  backed  bytn  s PTN)  has  beer  verified. 

AWE  allocation 

This  indicates  that  this  PrN  backs  an  AWE  allocation 

Prototype  PTC 

This  indicates  that  the  FTE  retererced  by  the  PTN  entry  s a prototype  PTE.  Tor  example,  this 
page  s shareable. 

TABLE  5-21  Secondary  flags  within  PFN  database  entries 

The  remaining  fields  are  specific  to  the  type  of  PFN.  For  example,  the  first 
PFN  in  Figure  5-39  represents  a page  that  is  active  and  part  of  a working  set. 

The  share  count  field  represents  the  number  of  PTEs  that  refer  to  this  page. 
(Pages  marked  read-only,  copy-on-write,  or  shared  read/write  can  be  shared  by 
multiple  processes.)  For  page  table  pages,  this  field  is  the  number  of  valid  and 
transition  PTEs  in  the  page  table.  As  long  as  the  share  count  is  greater  than  0,  the 
page  isn’t  eligible  for  removal  from  memory. 

The  working  set  index  field  is  an  index  into  the  process  working  set  list  (or  the 
system  or  session  working  set  list,  or  zero  if  not  in  any  working  set)  where  the 
virtual  address  that  maps  this  physical  page  resides.  If  the  page  is  a private  page, 
the  working  set  index  field  refers  directly  to  the  entry  in  the  working  set  list 
because  the  page  is  mapped  only  at  a single  virtual  address.  In  the  case  of  a 
shared  page,  the  working  set  index  is  a hint  that  is  guaranteed  to  be  correct  only 
for  the  first  process  that  made  the  page  valid.  (Other  processes  will  try  to  use  the 
same  index  where  possible.)  The  process  that  initially  sets  this  field  is 
guaranteed  to  refer  to  the  proper  index  and  doesn’t  need  to  add  a working  set  list 


hash  entry  referenced  by  the  virtual  address  into  its  working  set  hash  tree.  This 
guarantee  reduces  the  size  of  the  working  set  hash  tree  and  makes  searches  faster 
for  these  entries. 

The  second  PFN  in  Figure  5-39  is  for  a page  on  either  the  standby  or  the 
modified  list.  In  this  case,  the  forward  and  backward  link  fields  link  the  elements 
of  the  list  together  within  the  list.  This  linking  allows  pages  to  be  easily 
manipulated  to  satisfy  page  faults.  When  a page  is  on  one  of  the  lists,  the  share 
count  is  by  definition  0 (because  no  working  set  is  using  the  page)  and  therefore 
can  be  overlaid  with  the  backward  link.  The  reference  count  is  also  0 if  the  page 
is  on  one  of  the  lists.  If  it  is  non-zero  (because  an  I/O  could  be  in  progress  for 
this  page — for  example,  when  the  page  is  being  written  to  disk),  it  is  first 
removed  from  the  list. 

The  third  PFN  in  Figure  5-39  is  for  a page  that  belongs  to  a kernel  stack.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  kernel  stacks  in  Windows  are  dynamically  allocated, 
expanded,  and  freed  whenever  a callback  to  user  mode  is  performed  and/or 
returns,  or  when  a driver  performs  a callback  and  requests  stack  expansion.  For 
these  PFNs,  the  memory  manager  must  keep  track  of  the  thread  actually 
associated  with  the  kernel  stack,  or  if  it  is  free  it  keeps  a link  to  the  next  free 
look-aside  stack. 

The  fourth  PFN  in  Figure  5-39  is  for  a page  that  has  an  I/O  in  progress  (for 
example,  a page  read).  While  the  I/O  is  in  progress,  the  first  field  points  to  an 
event  object  that  will  be  signaled  when  the  I/O  completes.  If  an  in-page  error 
occurs,  this  field  contains  the  Windows  error  status  code  representing  the  I/O 
error.  This  PFN  type  is  used  to  resolve  collided  page  faults. 

In  addition  to  the  PFN  database,  the  system  variables  in  Table  5-22  describe 
the  overall  state  of  physical  memory. 


Variable  (Windows  ID  and  Server  2016) 

Variable  (Windows  8.:<  and 
Server  2012/R2) 

Description 

Mi  Sv  stem  Part it t on . Vp . N Ji«b  c rOrPhysi  ca  1 Pag  es 

MinNumbcrCtPfiysi  ca  1 Pages 

This  ;s  the teta  number 
cl  physical  p aytb  avail 
able  or  tne  system. 

Mi system Partiti on . vp . avai 1 abl ePages 

MmAvai'atl ePages 

This  is  the  total  number 
cl  available  pages  on 
t ie  system — the  sum  of 

Ihe  pages  on  1 1 zeroed, 

free,  anc  standby  lists. 

Mi  system  Pa  rtition.vp.KPsideftt^ai1abl«»Pagfts 

Hmnesi denTAvai 1 atai  enaoes 

ns  is  *tie  total  number  of 
physical  pages  that  would 
bp  ava  i 'til  ilc  if  every  (Jin 
cess  was  trimmed  to  its 
minimum  work  mg  set  sire 
and  a 1 modified  pages 
were  flushed  to  nisk 

TABLE  5-22  System  variables  that  describe  physical  memory 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  PFN  entries 

You  can  examine  individual  PFN  entries  with  the  kernel  debugger  ! pf  n 
command.  You  need  to  supply  the  PFN  as  an  argument.  (For  example, 

! pf  n 0 shows  the  first  entry,  ! pf  n 1 shows  the  second,  and  so  on.)  In 
the  following  example,  the  PTE  for  virtual  address  0xD20000  is  displayed, 
followed  by  the  PFN  that  contains  the  page  directory,  and  then  the  actual 
page: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  !pte  d20000 

VA  00d20000 

PDE  at  C0600030  PTE  at  C0006900 

contains  000000003E9 89 867  contains  8000000093257847 
pf n 3e989  DA--UWEV  pf n 93257  D UW-V 

lkd>  !pfn  3e989 

PFN  0003E989  at  address  868D8AFC 
flink  00000071  blink  / share  count 

00000144  pteaddress  C0600030 

reference  count  0001  Cached  color 

0 Priority  5 

restore  pte  00000080  containing  page 
0696B3  Active  M 

Modified 
lkd>  !pfn  93257 

PFN  00093257  at  address  87218184 
flink  000003F9  blink  / share  count 

00000001  pteaddress  C0006900 

reference  count  0001  Cached  color 

0 Priority  5 

restore  pte  00000080  containing  page 
03E989  Active  M 

Modified 

You  can  also  use  the  Memlnfo  tool  to  obtain  information  about  a PFN. 
Memlnfo  can  sometimes  give  you  more  information  than  the  debugger’s 


output,  and  it  does  not  require  being  booted  into  debugging  mode.  Here’s 
Memlnfo’s  output  for  those  same  two  PFNs: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Tools>MemInf o . exe  -p  3e989 
0x3E989000  Active  Page 

Table  5 N/A  0xC0006000  0x8E499480 

C : \Tools>MemInf o . exe  -p  93257 

0x93257000  Active  Process 

Private  5 windbg.exe  0x00D20000  N/A 

From  left  to  right,  the  information  shown  includes  the  physical  address, 
type,  page  priority,  process  name,  virtual  address,  and  potential  extra 
information.  Memlnfo  correctly  recognized  that  the  first  PFN  was  a page  table 
and  that  the  second  PFN  belongs  to  WinDbg,  which  was  the  active  process 
when  the  ! pte  d2  0 0 0 0 command  was  used  in  the  debugger. 


Page  file  reservation 

We  have  already  seen  some  mechanisms  used  by  the  memory  manager  to 
attempt  to  reduce  physical  memory  consumption  and  thus  reduce  accessing  page 
files.  Using  the  standby  and  modified  list  is  one  such  mechanism,  and  so  is 
memory  compression  (see  the  “Memory  compression”  section  later  in  this 
chapter).  Another  optimization  the  memory  uses  is  directly  related  to  accessing 
page  files  themselves. 

Rotational  hard  disks  have  a moving  head  that  travels  to  a target  sector  before 
the  disk  can  actually  read  or  write.  This  seek  time  is  relatively  expensive  (in  the 
order  of  milliseconds)  and  so  the  total  disk  activity  is  the  seek  time  added  to  the 
actual  read/write  time.  If  the  amount  of  data  accessed  contiguously  from  the  seek 
position  is  large,  then  the  seek  time  may  be  negligible.  But  if  the  head  must  seek 
a lot  while  accessing  scattered  data  on  the  disk,  the  aggregated  seek  time 
becomes  the  main  issue. 

When  the  Session  Manager  (Smss.exe)  creates  a page  file,  it  queries  the  disk 
of  the  file’s  partition  to  find  whether  it’s  a rotational  disk  or  a solid-state  drive 
(SSD).  If  it’s  rotational,  it  activates  a mechanism  called  page  file  reservations 


that  tries  to  keep  contiguous  pages  in  physical  memory  contiguous  in  the  page 
file  as  well.  If  the  disk  is  an  SSD  (or  a hybrid,  which  for  the  sake  of  page  file 
reservation  is  treated  as  SSD),  then  page  file  reservation  adds  no  real  value 
(since  there  is  no  moving  head),  and  the  feature  is  not  utilized  for  this  particular 
page  file. 

Page  file  reservation  is  handled  in  three  locations  within  the  memory 
manager:  working  set  manager,  modified  page  writer,  and  page  fault  handler. 
The  working  set  manager  performs  working  set  trimming  by  calling  the 
MiFreeWsleLis  t routine.  The  routine  takes  a list  of  pages  from  a working 
set  and  for  each  page  it  decrements  its  share  count.  If  it  reaches  zero,  the  page 
can  be  placed  on  the  modified  list,  changing  the  relevant  PTE  into  a transition 
PTE.  The  old  valid  PTE  is  saved  in  the  PFN. 

The  invalid  PTE  has  two  bits  related  to  page  file  reservation:  page  file 
reserved  and  page  file  allocated  (refer  to  Figure  5-241.  When  a physical  page  is 
needed  and  is  taken  from  one  of  the  “free”  page  lists  (free,  zero  or  standby)  to 
become  an  active  (valid)  page,  an  invalid  PTE  is  saved  into  the  Original  PTE 
field  of  the  PFN.  This  field  is  the  key  for  tracking  page  file  reservation. 

The  MiCheckReservePageFileSpace  routine  tries  to  create  page  file 
reservation  cluster  starting  from  a specified  page.  It  checks  if  page  file 
reservation  is  disabled  for  the  target  page  file  and  if  there  is  already  page  file 
reservation  for  this  page  (based  on  the  original  PTE),  and  if  any  of  these 
conditions  is  true,  the  function  aborts  further  processing  for  this  page.  The 
routine  also  checks  if  the  page  type  is  of  user  pages,  and  if  not,  it  bails  out.  Page 
file  reservation  is  not  attempted  for  other  page  types  (such  as  paged  pool), 
because  it  was  not  found  to  be  particularly  beneficial  (because  of  unpredictable 
usage  patterns,  for  example),  which  led  to  small  clusters.  Finally, 
MiCheckReservePageFileSpace  calls  MiReservePageFileSpace 
to  do  the  actual  work. 

The  search  for  page  file  reservation  starts  backward  from  the  initial  PTE.  The 
goal  is  to  locate  eligible  consecutive  pages  where  reservation  is  possible.  If  the 
PTE  that  maps  the  neighboring  page  represents  a decommitted  page,  a non- 
paged  pool  page,  or  if  it’s  already  reserved,  then  the  page  cannot  be  used;  the 
current  page  will  become  the  lower  limit  of  the  reservation  cluster.  Otherwise, 
the  search  continues  backward.  Then  the  search  starts  from  the  initial  page 
forward,  trying  to  gather  as  many  eligible  pages  as  possible.  The  cluster  size 
must  be  at  least  16  pages  for  the  reservation  to  take  place  (the  maximum  cluster 
size  is  512  pages).  Figure  5-40  shows  an  example  of  a cluster  bound  by  invalid 


page  on  one  hand  and  an  existing  cluster  on  the  other  (note  that  it  can  span  page 
tables  within  the  same  page  directory). 


Another  Page  File 
Reservation  Cluster 


Page-file  Reservation 
Cluster 

(The  Start  PTE  is  in 
transition) 


Decommitted 

Region 


Process  A Page  Directory  Process  A Page  Tables 

FIGURE  5-40  Page  file  reservation  cluster. 

Once  the  page  cluster  is  computed,  free  page  file  space  must  be  located  to  be 
reserved  for  this  cluster  of  pages.  Page  file  allocations  are  managed  by  a bitmap 
(where  each  set  bit  indicates  a used  page  in  the  file).  For  page  file  reservation,  a 
second  bitmap  is  used  that  indicates  pages  that  have  been  reserved  (but  not 
necessarily  written  to  yet — this  is  the  job  of  the  page  file  allocation  bitmap). 
Once  there  is  page  file  space  that  is  not  reserved  and  not  allocated  (based  on 
these  bitmaps),  the  relevant  bits  are  set  in  the  reservation  bitmap  only.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  modified  page  writer  to  set  these  bits  in  the  allocation  bitmap  when  it 
writes  the  contents  of  the  pages  to  disk.  If  not  enough  page  file  space  could  be 
found  for  the  required  cluster  size,  page  file  expansion  is  attempted,  and  if  that 
already  happened  (or  the  maximum  page  file  size  is  the  expanded  size),  then  the 
cluster  size  is  reduced  to  fit  in  the  reservation  size  that  was  located. 


The  clustered  pages  (except  the  original  starting  PTE)  are  not  linked  to 
any  of  the  physical  page  lists.  The  reservation  information  is  placed  in  the 
Original  PTE  of  the  PFN. 


The  modified  page  writer  needs  to  handle  writing  pages  that  have  reservations 
as  a special  case.  It  uses  all  the  gathered  information  described  previously  to 
build  an  MDL  that  contains  the  correct  PFNs  for  the  cluster  that  is  used  as  part  of 
writing  to  the  page  file.  Building  the  cluster  includes  finding  contiguous  pages 
that  can  span  reservation  clusters.  If  there  are  “holes”  between  clusters,  a dummy 
page  is  added  in  between  (a  page  that  contains  all  bytes  with  OxFF  value).  If  the 
dummy  page  count  is  above  32,  the  cluster  is  broken.  This  “walk”  is  done  going 
forward  and  then  backward  to  build  the  final  cluster  to  write.  Figure  5-41  shows 
an  example  of  the  state  of  pages  after  such  a cluster  has  been  built  by  the 
modified  page  writer. 
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FIGURE  5-41  Cluster  built  before  writing. 

Finally,  the  page  fault  handler  uses  the  built  information  from  the  reservation 
bitmap  and  the  PTEs  to  determine  the  start  and  end  points  of  clusters,  to 
efficiently  load  back  needed  pages  with  minimal  seeking  of  the  mechanical  disk 
head. 


Physical  memory  limits 

Now  that  you’ve  learned  how  Windows  keeps  track  of  physical  memory,  we’ll 
describe  how  much  of  it  Windows  can  actually  support.  Because  most  systems 
access  more  code  and  data  than  can  fit  in  physical  memory  as  they  run,  physical 
memory  is  essentially  a window  into  the  code  and  data  used  over  time.  The 


amount  of  memory  can  therefore  affect  performance  because  when  data  or  code 
that  a process  or  the  operating  system  needs  is  not  present,  the  memory  manager 
must  bring  it  in  from  disk  or  remote  storage. 

Besides  affecting  performance,  the  amount  of  physical  memory  affects  other 
resource  limits.  For  example,  the  amount  of  non-paged  pool  is  backed  by 
physical  memory,  thus  obviously  constrained  by  physical  memory.  Physical 
memory  also  contributes  to  the  system  virtual  memory  limit,  which  is  the  sum  of 
roughly  the  size  of  physical  memory  plus  the  current  configured  size  of  all 
paging  files.  Physical  memory  also  can  indirectly  limit  the  maximum  number  of 
processes. 

Windows  support  for  physical  memory  is  dictated  by  hardware  limitations, 
licensing,  operating  system  data  structures,  and  driver  compatibility.  The 
following  URL  shows  the  memory  limits  of  the  various  Windows  editions: 
https://msdn.microsoft.com/en-us/library/windows/desktop/aa366778.aspx. 

Table  5-23  summarizes  the  limits  in  Windows  8 and  higher  versions. 


Operating  System  Version/Edition 

32-Bit  Maximum 

64-Bit  Maximum 

Windows  3.x  Professional  and  Enterprise 

4GB 

512 

Windows  Sot  iall  other  editions) 

4GB 

I2BGB 

Windows  5erver2C12/R2  Standard  and  Datacenter 

N/A 

4TB 

Windows  Server  2C12/R2  Essentials 

N/A 

64  G3 

Windows  Server  2C12/R2  Foundation 

N/A 

32  GB 

Windows  Storage  Server  21)12  Wcrkc 'oup 

N/A 

32  GB 

Windows  Storage  Server  21)12  Standard 

Hyper-V  Server  2012 

N/A 

4 IB 

Windows  10  Heme 

4GB 

12BGB 

Windows  10  Pro,  Education  and  Enterprise 

4GB 

2 IB 

Windows  Server 2U1E  Standard  and  Datacenter 

N/A 

24  IB 

TABLE  5-23  Limitations  on  physical  memory  support  in  Windows 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  maximum  supported  physical  memory  is  4 TB 
on  some  Server  2012/R2  editions  and  24  TB  on  Server  2016  editions.  The 
limitations  don’t  come  from  any  implementation  or  hardware  limitation,  but 
because  Microsoft  will  support  only  configurations  it  can  test.  As  of  this  writing, 
these  were  the  largest  tested  and  supported  memory  configurations. 

Windows  client  memory  limits 

64-bit  Windows  client  editions  support  different  amounts  of  memory  as  a 


differentiating  feature,  with  the  low  end  being  4 GB  increasing  to  2 TB  for 
Enterprise  and  Professional  editions.  All  32-bit  Windows  client  editions, 
however,  support  a maximum  of  4 GB  of  physical  memory,  which  is  the  highest 
physical  address  accessible  with  the  standard  x86  memory  management  mode. 

Although  client  SKUs  support  PAE  addressing  modes  on  x86  systems  in  order 
to  provide  hardware  no-execute  protection  (which  would  also  enable  access  to 
more  than  4 GB  of  physical  memory),  testing  revealed  that  systems  would  crash, 
hang,  or  become  unbootable  because  some  device  drivers,  commonly  those  for 
video  and  audio  devices  found  typically  on  clients  but  not  servers,  were  not 
programmed  to  expect  physical  addresses  larger  than  4 GB.  As  a result,  the 
drivers  truncated  such  addresses,  resulting  in  memory  corruptions  and  corruption 
side  effects.  Server  systems  commonly  have  more  generic  devices,  with  simpler 
and  more  stable  drivers,  and  therefore  had  not  generally  revealed  these 
problems.  The  problematic  client  driver  ecosystem  led  to  the  decision  for  client 
editions  to  ignore  physical  memory  that  resides  above  4 GB,  even  though  they 
can  theoretically  address  it.  Driver  developers  are  encouraged  to  test  their 
systems  with  the  nolowmem  BCD  option,  which  will  force  the  kernel  to  use 
physical  addresses  above  4 GB  only  if  sufficient  memory  exists  on  the  system  to 
allow  it.  This  will  immediately  lead  to  the  detection  of  such  issues  in  faulty 
drivers. 

Although  4 GB  is  the  licensed  limit  for  32-bit  client  editions,  the  effective 
limit  is  actually  lower  and  depends  on  the  system’s  chipset  and  connected 
devices.  This  is  because  the  physical  address  map  includes  not  only  RAM  but 
device  memory,  and  x86  and  x64  systems  typically  map  all  device  memory 
below  the  4 GB  address  boundary  to  remain  compatible  with  32-bit  operating 
systems  that  don’t  know  how  to  handle  addresses  larger  than  4 GB.  Newer 
chipsets  do  support  PAE-based  device  remapping,  but  client  editions  of 
Windows  do  not  support  this  feature  for  the  driver  compatibility  problems 
explained  earlier.  (Otherwise,  drivers  would  receive  64-bit  pointers  to  their 
device  memory.) 

If  a system  has  4 GB  of  RAM  and  devices  such  as  video,  audio,  and  network 
adapters  that  implement  windows  into  their  device  memory  that  sum  to  500  MB, 
then  500  MB  of  the  4 GB  of  RAM  will  reside  above  the  4 GB  address  boundary, 
as  shown  in  Figure  5-42. 
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FIGURE  5-42  Physical  memory  layout  on  a 4 GB  system. 

The  result  is  that  if  you  have  a system  with  3 GB  or  more  of  memory  and  you 
are  running  a 32-bit  Windows  client,  you  may  not  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  RAM. 
You  can  see  how  much  RAM  Windows  has  detected  as  being  installed  in  the 
System  Properties  dialog  box,  but  to  see  how  much  memory  is  really  available  to 
Windows,  you  need  to  look  at  Task  Manager’s  Performance  page  or  the 
Msinfo32  utility.  For  example,  on  a Hyper-V  virtual  machine  configured  with  4 
GB  of  RAM,  with  32-bit  Windows  10  installed,  the  amount  of  physical  memory 
available  is  3.87  GB,  as  shown  in  the  Msinfo32  utility: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

Installed  Physical  Memory  (RAM)  4.00  GB 
Total  Physical  Memory  3.87  GB 

You  can  see  the  physical  memory  layout  with  the  Memlnfo  tool.  The 


following  output  is  from  Memlnfo  when  run  on  a 32-bit  system,  using  the  -r 
switch  to  dump  physical  memory  ranges: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Tools>MemInf o . exe  -r 

Memlnfo  v3.00  - Show  PFN  database  information 
Copyright  (C)  2007-2016  Alex  Ionescu 
www. alex- ionescu . com 


Physical  Memory  Range: 
pages,  632  KB) 

Physical  Memory  Range: 
8 KB) 

Physical  Memory  Range: 
pages,  4062132  KB) 
MmHighes tPhysicalPage : 


00001000  to  0009F000 
00100000  to  00102000 
00103000  to  F7FF0000 
1015792 


(158 

(2  pages, 
(1015533 


Note  the  gap  in  the  memory  address  range  from  A0000  to  100000  (384  KB), 
and  another  gap  from  F8000000  to  FFFFFFFF  (128  MB). 

You  can  use  Device  Manager  on  your  machine  to  see  what  is  occupying  the 
various  reserved  memory  regions  that  can’t  be  used  by  Windows  (and  that  will 
show  up  as  holes  in  Memlnfo’s  output).  To  check  Device  Manager,  follow  these 
steps: 

1.  Run  Devmgmt.msc. 

2.  Open  the  View  menu  and  select  Resources  by  Connection. 

3.  Expand  the  Memory  node.  On  the  laptop  computer  used  for  the  output 
shown  in  Figure  5-43.  the  primary  consumer  of  mapped  device  memory  is, 
unsurprisingly,  the  video  card  (Hyper-V  S3  Cap),  which  consumes  128  MB 
in  the  range  F8000000-FBFFFFFF. 

v J Memory 

fj  [00000000  • 0009FFFF]  System  board 
fcl  iOOOAOOOO  - 0006FFFF]  PCI  Bus 
fcl  IOOOCOOOO  - OOOOFFFF)  System  board 
fci  (OCOEOCOO  - OOCfFFFF]  System  board 
fcl  (00100000  ■ F7FFFFFF)  System  board 
v fci  IECOOOOOO-  FFFFFFFF)  PCI  Bos 

I J (FF800000  • FFFFFFFF]  Microsoft  Hyper-V  Video 
V fci  (F8000000  - FFF6FFFF)  PCI  Bus 

fcl  (F8000000  • FBFFFFFF]  M.crosoft  Hyper-V  S3  Cap 

ij  |FEBFFOOO  - FEBFFFFF]  Intel  21140- Based  PCI  Fast  Ethernet  Adapter  (Emulated) 
fcl  (FECOOOOO  - FECOOf  FF]  Motherboard  resources 
fcl  (FEEOOOOO  - FEE0CF FF]  Motherboard  resources 
fcl  (FFFCOOOO  - FFFFFFFF]  System  board 


FIGURE  5-43  Hardware-reserved  memory  ranges  on  a 32-bit  Windows  system. 

Other  miscellaneous  devices  account  for  most  of  the  rest,  and  the  PCI  bus 
reserves  additional  ranges  for  devices  as  part  of  the  conservative  estimation  the 
firmware  uses  during  boot. 

Memory  compression 

The  Windows  10  memory  manager  implements  a mechanism  that  compresses 
private  and  page-file-backed  section  pages  that  are  on  the  modified  page  list. 

The  primary  candidates  for  compression  are  private  pages  belonging  to  UWP 
apps  because  compression  works  very  well  with  the  working  set  swapping  and 
emptying  that  already  occurs  for  such  applications  if  memory  is  tight.  After  an 
application  is  suspended  and  its  working  set  is  outswapped,  the  working  set  can 
be  emptied  at  any  time  and  dirty  pages  can  be  compressed.  This  will  create 
additional  available  memory  that  may  be  enough  to  hold  another  application  in 
memory  without  making  the  first  application’s  pages  leave  memory. 


Note 


Experiments  have  shown  that  pages  compress  to  around  30-50  percent  of 
their  original  size  using  Microsoft’s  Xpress  algorithm,  which  balances 
speed  with  size,  thus  resulting  in  considerable  memory  savings. 


The  memory  compression  architecture  must  adhere  to  the  following 
requirements: 

■ A page  cannot  be  in  memory  in  a compressed  and  an  uncompressed  form 
because  this  would  waste  physical  memory  due  to  duplication.  This  means 
that  whenever  a page  is  compressed,  it  must  become  a free  page  after 
successful  compression. 

■ The  compression  store  must  maintain  its  data  structures  and  store  the 
compressed  data  such  that  it  is  always  saving  memory  for  the  system 
overall.  This  means  that  if  a page  doesn’t  compress  well  enough,  it  will  not 
be  added  to  the  store. 

■ Compressed  pages  must  appear  as  available  memory  (because  they  can 
really  be  repurposed  if  needed)  to  avoid  creating  a perception  issue  that 
compressing  memory  somehow  increases  memory  consumption. 

Memory  compression  is  enabled  by  default  on  client  SKUs  (phone,  PC,  Xbox, 


and  so  on).  Server  SKUs  do  not  currently  use  memory  compression,  but  that  is 
likely  to  change  in  future  server  versions. 


Note 


In  Windows  2016,  Task  Manager  still  shows  a number  in  parentheses  for 
compressed  memory,  but  that  number  is  always  zero.  Also,  the  memory 
compression  process  does  not  exist. 


=1 


During  system  startup,  the  Super  fetch  service  (sysmain.dll,  hosted  in  a 
svchost.exe  instance,  described  in  the  upcoming  “Proactive  memory 
management  (SuperFetch)”  section)  instructs  the  Store  Manager  in  the  executive 
through  a call  to  NtSetSystemlnf  ormation  to  create  a single  system  store 
(always  the  first  store  to  be  created),  to  be  used  by  non-UWP  applications.  Upon 
app  startup,  each  UWP  application  communicates  with  the  Super  fetch 
service  and  requests  the  creation  of  a store  for  itself. 

Compression  illustration 

To  get  a sense  of  how  memory  compression  works,  let’s  look  at  an  illustrative 
example.  Assume  that  at  some  point  in  time,  the  following  physical  pages  exist: 
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The  zero  and  free  page  lists  contain  pages  that  have  garbage  and  zeroes, 
respectively,  and  can  be  used  to  satisfy  memory  commits;  for  the  sake  of  this 
discussion,  we’ll  treat  them  as  one  list.  The  active  pages  belong  to  various 
processes,  while  the  modified  pages  have  dirty  data  that  has  not  yet  been  written 
to  a page  file,  but  can  be  soft-faulted  without  an  I/O  operation  to  a process 


working  set  if  that  process  references  a modified  page. 

Now  assume  the  memory  manager  decides  to  trim  the  modified  page  list — for 
example,  because  it  has  become  too  large  or  the  zero/free  pages  have  become  too 
small.  Assume  three  pages  are  to  be  removed  from  the  modified  list.  The 
memory  manager  compresses  their  contents  into  a single  page  (taken  from  the 
zero/free  list): 
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Pages  11,  12  and  13  are  compressed  into  page  1.  After  that’s  done,  page  1 is 
no  longer  free  and  is  in  fact  active,  part  of  the  working  set  of  the  memory 
compression  process  (described  in  the  next  section).  Pages  11,  12,  and  13  are  no 
longer  needed  and  move  to  the  free  list;  the  compression  saved  two  pages: 
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Suppose  the  same  process  repeats.  This  time,  pages  14,  15,  and  16  are 
compressed  into  (say)  two  pages  (2  and  3)  as  shown  here: 
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The  result  is  that  pages  2 and  3 join  the  working  set  of  the  memory 
compression  process,  while  pages  14,  15,  and  16  become  free: 
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Suppose  the  memory  manager  later  decides  to  trim  the  working  set  of  the 
memory  compression  process.  In  that  case,  such  pages  are  moved  to  the 
modified  list  because  they  contain  data  not  yet  written  to  a page  file.  Of  course, 
they  can  at  any  time  be  soft-faulted  back  into  their  original  process 
(decompressing  in  the  process  by  using  free  pages).  The  following  shows  pages 
1 and  2 being  removed  from  the  active  pages  of  the  memory  compression 
process  and  moved  to  the  modified  list: 
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If  memory  becomes  tight,  the  memory  manager  may  decide  to  write  the 
compressed  modified  pages  to  a page  file: 
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Finally,  after  such  pages  have  been  written  to  a page  file,  they  move  to  the 
standby  list  because  their  content  is  saved,  so  they  can  be  repurposed  if 
necessary.  They  can  also  be  soft-faulted  (as  when  they  are  part  of  the  modified 
list)  by  decompressing  them  and  moving  the  resulting  pages  to  the  active  state 
under  the  relevant  process  working  set.  When  in  the  standby  list,  they  are 
attached  to  the  appropriate  sub-list,  depending  on  their  priority  (as  described  in 
the  “Page  priority  and  rebalancing”  section  later  in  this  chapter): 
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Compression  architecture 

The  compression  engine  needs  a “working  area”  memory  to  store  compressed 
pages  and  the  data  structures  that  manage  them.  In  Windows  10  versions  prior  to 
1607,  the  user  address  space  of  the  System  process  was  used.  Starting  with 
Windows  10  Version  1607,  a new  dedicated  process  called  Memory  Compression 
is  used  instead.  One  reason  for  creating  this  new  process  was  that  the  System 
process  memory  consumption  looked  high  to  a casual  observer,  which  implied 
the  system  was  consuming  a lot  of  memory.  That  was  not  the  case,  however, 
because  compressed  memory  does  not  count  against  the  commit  limit. 
Nevertheless,  sometimes  perception  is  everything. 

The  Memory  Compression  process  is  a minimal  process,  which  means  it  does 
not  load  any  DLLs. Rather,  it  just  provides  an  address  space  to  work  with.  It’s  not 
running  any  executable  image  either — the  kernel  is  just  using  its  user  mode 
address  space.  (See  Chapter  3.  “Processes  and  jobs.”  for  more  information  on 
minimal  processes.) 


Note 


By  design,  Task  Manager  does  not  show  the  Memory  Compression 
process  in  its  details  view,  but  Process  Explorer  does.  Using  a kernel 


debugger,  the  compression  process  image  name  is  MemCompression. 


For  each  store,  the  Store  Manager  allocates  memory  in  regions  with  a 
configurable  region  size.  Currently,  the  size  used  is  128  KB.  The  allocations  are 
done  by  normal  Virtual  Alloc  calls  as  needed.  The  actual  compressed  pages 
are  stored  in  16  byte  chunks  within  a region.  Naturally,  a compressed  page  (4 
KB)  can  span  many  chunks.  Figure  5-44  shows  a store  with  an  array  of  regions 
and  some  of  the  data  structures  associated  with  managing  such  a store. 
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FIGURE  5-44  Store  data  structures. 

As  shown  in  Figure  5-44.  pages  are  managed  with  a B+Tree — essentially  a 
tree  where  a node  can  have  any  number  of  children — where  each  page  entry 
points  to  its  compressed  content  within  one  of  the  regions.  A store  starts  with 
zero  regions,  and  regions  are  allocated  and  deallocated  as  needed.  Regions  are 
also  associated  with  priorities,  as  described  in  the  “Page  priority  and 
rebalancing”  section  later  in  this  chapter. 

Adding  a page  involves  the  following  major  steps: 

1 If  there  is  no  current  region  with  the  page’s  priority,  allocate  a new  region, 
lock  it  in  physical  memory,  and  assign  it  the  priority  of  the  page  to  be 
added.  Set  the  current  region  for  that  priority  to  the  allocated  region. 

2.  Compress  the  page  and  store  it  in  the  region,  rounding  up  to  the 
granularity  unit  (16  bytes).  For  example,  if  a page  compresses  to  687 
bytes,  it  consumes  43  16-byte  units  (always  rounding  up).  Compression  is 


done  on  the  current  thread,  with  low  CPU  priority  (7)  to  minimize 
interference.  When  decompression  is  needed,  it’s  performed  in  parallel 
using  all  available  processors. 

3.  Update  the  page  and  region  information  in  the  Page  and  Region  B+Trees. 

4.  If  the  remaining  space  in  the  current  region  is  not  large  enough  to  store  the 
compressed  page,  a new  region  is  allocated  (with  the  same  page  priority) 
and  set  as  the  current  region  for  that  priority. 

Removing  a page  from  the  store  involves  the  following  steps: 

1.  Find  the  page  entry  in  the  Page  B+Tree  and  the  region  entry  in  the  Region 
B+Tree. 

2.  Remove  the  entries  and  update  the  space  used  in  the  region. 

3.  If  the  region  becomes  empty,  deallocate  the  region. 

Regions  become  fragmented  over  time  as  compressed  pages  are  added  and 
removed.  The  memory  for  a region  is  not  freed  until  the  region  is  completely 
empty.  This  means  some  kind  of  compaction  is  necessary  to  reduce  memory 
waste.  A compaction  operation  is  lazily  scheduled  with  aggressiveness 
depending  on  the  amount  of  fragmentation.  Region  priorities  are  taken  into 
account  when  consolidating  regions. 


EXPERIMENT:  Memory  compression 

There  is  very  little  visibility  to  the  memory  compression  going  on  in  the 
system.  You  can  view  the  memory  compression  process  with  Process 
Explorer  or  a kernel  debugger.  The  following  figure  shows  the  Performance 
tab  in  the  properties  of  the  Memory  Compression  process  in  Process 
Explorer  (which  must  run  with  admin  privileges): 
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Notice  that  the  process  has  no  user  time  (since  only  kernel  threads  “work” 
within  this  process),  and  its  working  set  is  private  only  (not  shared).  This  is 
because  the  compressed  memory  is  not  sharable  in  any  sense.  Compare  that  to 
the  Memory  view  in  Task  Manager: 
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Here,  the  compressed  memory  in  parentheses  should  correlate  with  the 
working  set  of  the  Memory  Compression  process — this  screenshot  was 
taken  about  a minute  after  the  previous  one — because  this  is  the  amount  of 
space  that  the  compressed  memory  is  consuming. 


Memory  partitions 

Traditionally,  virtual  machines  (VMs)  are  used  to  isolate  applications  so  that 
separate  VMs  can  run  completely  isolated  applications  (or  groups  of 
applications)  at  least  from  a security  standpoint.  VMs  cannot  interact  with  each 
other,  providing  strong  security  and  resource  boundaries.  Although  this  works, 
VMs  have  a high  resource  cost  in  terms  of  hardware  that  hosts  the  VMs  and 
management  costs.  This  gave  a rise  to  container-based  technologies,  such  as 
Docker.  These  technologies  attempt  to  lower  the  barrier  for  isolation  and 
resource  management  by  creating  sandbox  containers  that  host  applications,  all 


on  the  same  physical  or  virtual  machine. 

Creating  such  containers  is  difficult,  as  it  would  require  kernel  drivers  that 
perform  some  form  of  virtualization  on  top  of  the  regular  Windows.  Some  of 
these  drivers  are  the  following  (a  single  driver  can  encompass  all  these 
functionalities): 

■ File  system  (mini)  filter  that  would  create  an  illusion  of  an  isolated  file 
system 

■ Registry  virtualization  driver,  creating  an  illusion  of  a separate  registry 
(CmRegisterCallbacksEx) 

■ Private  object  manager  namespace,  by  utilizing  silos  (see  Chapter  3 for 
more  details) 

■ Process  management  for  associating  processes  with  the  correct  container 
by  using  process  create/  notifications 
(PsSetCreateNotif yRoutineEx) 

Even  with  these  in  place,  some  things  are  difficult  to  virtualize,  specifically 
memory  management.  Each  container  may  want  to  use  its  own  PFN  database,  its 
own  page  file,  and  so  on.  Windows  10  (64-bit  versions  only)  and  Windows 
Server  2016  provide  such  possible  memory  control  through  Memory  Partitions. 

A memory  partition  consists  of  its  own  memory-related  management 
structures,  such  as  page  lists  (standby,  modified,  zero,  free,  etc.),  commit  charge, 
working  set,  page  trimmer,  modified  page  writer,  zero-page  thread,  and  so  on, 
but  isolated  from  other  partitions.  Memory  partitions  are  represented  in  the 
system  by  Partition  objects,  which  are  securable,  nameable  objects  (just  like 
other  executive  objects).  One  partition  always  exists,  called  the  System  Partition, 
and  it  represents  the  system  as  a whole  and  is  the  ultimate  parent  of  any 
explicitly  created  partition.  The  system  partition’s  address  is  stored  in  a global 
variable  (MiSystemParti tion)  and  its  name  is 

KernelObj  ects\MemoryParti tionO,  visible  with  tools  such  as  WinObj 
from  Sysinternals  as  shown  in  Figure  5-45. 
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FIGURE  5-45  The  System  Partition  in  WinObj. 

All  partition  objects  are  stored  in  global  list,  where  the  current  maximum 
partition  count  is  1024  (10  bits),  because  the  partition  index  must  be  encoded  in 
PTEs  for  quick  access  to  partition  information  where  applicable.  One  of  these 
indices  is  the  system  partition  and  two  other  values  are  used  as  special  sentinels, 
leaving  1021  partitions  available. 

Memory  partitions  can  be  created  from  user  mode  or  kernel  mode  by  using  the 
NtCreateParti  tion  internal  (and  undocumented)  function;  user  mode 
callers  must  have  the  SeLockMemory  privilege  for  the  call  to  succeed.  The 
function  can  accept  a parent  partition,  which  initial  pages  will  come  from  and 
eventually  return  to,  when  the  partition  is  destroyed;  the  system  partition  is  the 
default  parent  if  none  is  specified.  NtCreateParti  tion  delegates  the  actual 
work  to  the  internal  memory  manager  MiCreateParti  tion  function. 

An  existing  partition  can  be  opened  by  name  using  Nt  Open  Partition  (no 
special  privilege  required  for  this  as  the  object  can  be  protected  by  ACLs  as 
usual).  The  actual  manipulation  of  a partition  is  reserved  for  the 
NtManageParti  tion  function.  This  is  the  function  that  can  be  used  to  add 
memory  to  the  partition,  add  a paging  file,  copy  memory  from  one  partition  to 
another,  and  generally  obtain  information  about  a partition. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  memory  partitions 

In  this  experiment,  you’ll  use  the  kernel  debugger  to  look  at  partition 


objects. 


1.  Start  local  kernel  debugging  and  issue  the  ! partition  command. 
It  lists  all  the  partition  objects  in  the  system. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  Ipartition 

PartitionO  f f f f f 803eb5b2480  MemoryParti tionO 

2.  By  default,  the  always  existing  system 
partition  is  shown.  The  Ipartition  command  can 
accept  the  address  of  a partition  object  and 
show  more  details: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  Ipartition  f f f f f 803eb5b2480 
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The  output  shows  some  of  the  information  stored  in  the  underlying 

MI PART  I T I ON  structure  (whose  address  is  given  as  well).  Notice  that  the 

command  shows  memory  information  on  a NUMA  node  basis  (just  one  in  this 
case).  Since  this  is  the  system  partition,  the  numbers  related  to  used,  free,  and 
total  memory  should  correspond  to  the  values  reported  by  tools  such  as  Task 
Manager  and  Process  Explorer.  You  can  also  examine  the  MI_PARTITION 
structure  with  the  usual  dt  command. 


Future  scenarios  may  leverage  the  memory  partitioning  capability  for  specific 
processes  (through  job  objects)  to  be  associated  with  a partition,  such  as  when 
exclusive  control  over  physical  memory  may  be  beneficial.  One  such  scenario 
slated  for  the  Creators  Update  release  is  game  mode  (more  information  on  game 
mode  is  included  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2). 

Memory  combining 

The  memory  manager  uses  several  mechanisms  in  an  attempt  to  save  as  much 
RAM  as  possible,  such  as  sharing  pages  for  images,  copy-on-write  for  data 
pages,  and  compression.  In  this  section,  we’ll  take  a look  at  yet  another  such 
mechanism  called  memory  combining. 

The  general  idea  is  simple:  Find  duplicates  of  pages  in  RAM  and  combine 
them  into  one,  thus  removing  the  rest  of  the  duplicates.  Clearly  there  are  a few 
issues  to  resolve: 

■ What  are  the  “best”  pages  to  use  as  candidates  for  combining? 

■ When  is  it  appropriate  to  initiate  memory  combining? 

■ Should  combining  be  targeted  at  a particular  process,  a memory  partition, 
or  the  entire  system? 

■ How  can  the  combining  process  be  made  quick  so  it  does  not  adversely 
impact  normally  executing  code? 


■ If  a writeable  combined  page  is  later  modified  by  one  of  its  clients,  how 
would  it  get  a private  copy? 

We’ll  answer  these  questions  throughout  this  section,  starting  with  the  last. 
The  copy-on-write  mechanism  is  used  here:  as  long  as  a combined  page  is  not 
written  to,  do  nothing.  If  a process  tries  to  write  to  the  page,  make  a private  copy 
for  the  writing  process,  and  remove  the  copy-on-write  flag  for  that  newly 
allocated  private  page. 


Note 


Page  combining  can  be  disabled  by  setting  a DWORD  value  named 
DisablePageCombining  to  1 in  the 

HKLM\System\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\Memory 
Management  registry  key. 


MM 


Note 


In  this  section,  the  terms  CRC  and  hash  are  used  interchangeably.  They 
indicate  a statistically  unique  (with  high  probability)  64-bit  number 
referencing  a page’s  contents. 


The  memory  manager’s  initialization  routine,  Mmlnit System,  creates  the 
system  partition  (see  the  previous  section  on  memory  partitions).  Within  the 

MI PART  I T I ON  structure  that  describes  a partition  lies  an  array  of  16  AVL 

trees  that  identify  the  duplicated  pages.  The  array  is  sorted  by  the  last  4 bits  of  a 
combined  page  CRC  value.  We’ll  see  in  a moment  how  this  fits  into  the 
algorithm. 

Two  special  page  types  are  called  common  pages.  One  includes  an  all  zero 
bytes,  and  the  other  includes  an  all  one  bits  (filled  with  the  byte  OxFF);  their 
CRC  is  calculated  just  once  and  stored.  Such  pages  can  easily  be  identified  when 
scanning  pages’  contents. 

To  initiate  memory  combining,  the  Nt  Set  System  In  format  ion  native 
API  is  called  with  the  System  - CombinePhysicalMemorylnf  ormat ion 
system  information  class.  The  caller  must  have  the  SeProf  i le  - 
SingleProcessPrivilege  in  its  token,  normally  granted  to  the  local 
administrators  group.  The  argument  to  the  API  provides  the  following  options 


through  a combination  of  flags: 

■ Perform  memory  combining  on  the  entire  (system)  partition  or  just  the 
current  process. 

■ Search  for  common  pages  (all  zeros  or  all  ones)  to  combine  only,  or  any 
duplicate  pages  regardless  of  content. 

The  input  structure  also  provides  an  optional  event  handle  that  can  be  passed 
in,  and  if  signaled  (by  another  thread),  will  abort  the  page  combining.  Currently, 
the  Super  fetch  service  (see  the  section  “SuperFetch”  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter  for  more  information)  has  a special  thread,  running  in  low  priority  (4) 
that  initiates  memory  combining  for  the  entire  system  partition  when  the  user  is 
away,  or  if  the  user  is  busy,  every  15  minutes. 

In  the  Creators  Update,  if  the  amount  of  physical  memory  is  higher  than  3.5 
GB  (3584  MB),  most  built-in  Svchost-ed  services  host  a single  service  in  each 
Svchost  process.  This  creates  dozens  of  processes  out  of  the  box  but  removes  the 
likelihood  of  one  service  affecting  another  (either  because  of  some  instability  or 
security  issues).  In  this  scenario,  the  Service  Control  Manager  (SCM)  uses  a new 
option  of  the  memory  combining  API,  and  initiates  page  combining  in  each  of 
the  Svchost  processes  every  three  minutes  by  utilizing  a thread  pool  timer 
mnning  with  base  priority  of  6 

(ScPerf  ormPageCombineOnServicelmages  routine).  The  rationale  is  to 
try  to  reduce  RAM  consumption  that  may  be  higher  than  with  fewer  Svchost 
instances.  Note  that  non- Svchost  services  are  not  page  combined,  nor  are 
services  running  with  per-user  or  private  user  accounts. 

The  MiCombineldenticalPages  routine  is  the  actual  entry  point  to  the 
page  combining  process.  For  each  NUMAnode  of  the  memory  partition,  it 
allocates  and  stores  a list  of  pages  with  their  CRC  inside  the  page  combing 
support  (PCS)  structure,  which  is  the  one  managing  all  the  needed  information 
for  the  page  combining  operation.  (That’s  the  one  holding  the  AVL  trees  array 
mentioned  earlier.)  The  requesting  thread  is  the  one  doing  the  work;  it  should  run 
on  CPUs  belonging  to  the  current  NUMA  node,  and  its  affinity  is  modified 
accordingly  if  needed.  We’ll  divide  the  memory  combining  algorithm  into  three 
stages  to  simplify  the  explanation:  search,  classification,  and  page  sharing.  The 
following  sections  assume  that  a complete  page  combining  is  requested  (rather 
than  for  the  current  process)  and  for  all  pages  (not  just  the  common  pages);  the 
other  cases  are  similar  in  principle,  and  somewhat  simpler. 

The  search  phase 


The  goal  of  this  initial  stage  is  to  calculate  the  CRC  of  all  the  physical  pages. 

The  algorithm  analyses  each  physical  page  that  belongs  to  the  active,  modified, 
or  standby  list,  skipping  the  zeroed  and  free  pages  (since  they  are  effectively 
unused). 

A good  page  candidate  for  memory  combining  should  be  an  active  non-shared 
page  that  belongs  to  a working  set,  and  that  should  not  map  a paging  structure. 
The  candidate  could  be  even  in  the  standby  or  modified  state,  but  needs  to  have  a 
reference  counter  of  0.  Basically,  the  system  identifies  three  types  of  pages  for 
combining:  user  process,  paged  pool,  and  session  space.  Other  types  of  pages  are 
skipped. 

To  correctly  calculate  the  CRC  of  the  page,  the  system  should  map  the 
physical  page  to  a system  address  (because  the  process  context  is  mostly 
different  from  the  calling  thread,  making  the  page  inaccessible  in  low  user-mode 
addresses)  using  a new  system  PTE.  The  CRC  of  the  page  is  then  calculated  with 
a customized  algorithm  (MiComputeHash64  routine),  and  the  system  PTE 
freed  (the  page  is  now  unmapped  from  system  address  space). 


The  page  hashing  algorithm 

The  algorithm  that  the  system  uses  to  calculate  an  8-bytes  page  hash  (CRC) 
is  the  following:  two  64-bit  large  prime  numbers  are  multiplied  together, 
and  the  result  is  used  as  the  starting  hash.  The  page  is  scanned  from  the  end 
to  the  beginning;  the  algorithm  hashes  64  bytes  per  cycle.  Each  read  8-byte 
value  from  the  page  in  question  is  added  to  the  starting  hash,  then  the  hash 
is  rotated  right  a prime-number  of  bits  (starting  with  2,  then  3,  5,  7,  11,  13, 
17  and  19).  512  memory  access  operations  (4096/8)  are  needed  to 
completely  hash  a page. 


The  classification  phase 

When  all  the  hashes  of  the  pages  that  belong  to  a NUMA  node  have  been 
successfully  calculated,  the  second  part  of  the  algorithm  commences.  The  goal 
of  this  phase  is  to  process  each  CRC/PFN  entry  in  the  list  and  organize  them  in  a 
strategic  way.  The  page  sharing  algorithm  must  minimize  the  process  contexts 
switches,  and  be  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  MiProcessCrcList  routine  starts  by  sorting  the  CRC/PFN  list  by 
hash  (using  a quick  sort  algorithm).  Another  key  data  structure,  combine  block, 
is  used  to  keep  track  of  all  the  pages  that  share  the  same  hash,  and,  more 


importantly,  to  store  the  new  prototype  PTE  that  will  map  the  new  combined 
page.  Each  CRC/PFN  of  the  new  sorted  list  is  processed  in  order.  The  system 
needs  to  verify  if  the  current  hash  is  common  (belongs  to  a zeroed  or  a complete- 
filled  page)  and  if  it’s  equal  to  the  previous  or  next  hash  (remember  that  the  list 
is  sorted).  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  system  checks  if  a combine  block  already 
exists  in  the  PCS  structure.  If  so,  it  means  that  a combined  page  has  been  already 
identified  in  a previous  execution  of  the  algorithm  or  in  another  node  of  the 
system.  Otherwise  it  means  that  the  CRC  is  unique  and  the  page  couldn’t  be 
combined,  and  the  algorithm  continues  to  the  next  page  in  the  list. 

If  the  found  common  hash  has  never  been  seen  before,  the  algorithm  allocates 
a new  empty  combine  block  (used  for  the  master  PFN)  and  inserts  it  in  a list 
used  by  the  actual  page-sharing  code  (next  stage).  Otherwise  if  the  hash  already 
existed  (the  page  is  not  the  master  copy),  a reference  to  the  combine  block  is 
added  in  the  current  CRC/PFN  entry. 

At  this  point,  the  algorithm  has  prepared  all  the  data  that  the  page-sharing 
algorithm  needs:  a list  of  combine  blocks  used  to  store  the  master  physical  pages 
and  their  prototype  PTEs,  a list  of  CRC/PFN  entries  organized  by  the  owning 
working  set,  and  some  physical  memory  needed  to  store  the  content  of  the  new 
shared  pages. 

The  algorithm  then  obtains  the  address  of  the  physical  page  (that  should  exist, 
due  to  the  initial  check  performed  previously  by  the 

MiCombineldenticalPages  routine)  and  searches  a data  structure  used  to 
store  all  the  pages  that  belongs  to  the  specific  working  set  (from  now  on  we  will 
call  this  structure  WS  CRC  node).  If  this  doesn’t  exist,  it  allocates  a new  one  and 
inserts  it  in  another  AVF  tree.  The  CRC/PFN  and  virtual  address  of  the  page  are 
linked  together  inside  the  WS  CRC  node. 

After  all  the  identified  pages  have  been  processed,  the  system  allocates  the 
physical  memory  for  the  new  master  shared  pages  (using  an  MDF),  and 
processes  each  WS  CRC  node;  for  performance  reasons,  the  candidate  pages 
located  inside  the  node  are  sorted  by  their  original  virtual  address.  The  system  is 
now  ready  to  perform  the  actual  page  combining. 

The  page  combining  phase 

The  page  combining  phase  starts  with  a WS  CRC  node  structure  that  contains  all 
the  pages  that  belong  to  a specific  working  set  and  are  all  candidates  for 
combining,  and  with  a list  of  free  combine  blocks,  used  to  store  the  prototype 
PTE  and  the  actual  shared  page.  The  algorithm  attaches  to  the  target  process  and 


locks  its  working  set  (raising  IRQL  to  dispatch  level).  In  this  way,  it  will  be  able 
to  directly  read  and  write  each  page  without  the  need  to  remap  it. 

The  algorithm  processes  every  CRC/PFN  entry  in  the  list,  but  since  it’s 
mnning  at  dispatch  level  IRQL  and  execution  could  take  some  time,  it  checks  if 
the  processor  has  some  DPCs  or  scheduled  items  in  its  queue  (by  calling 
KeShouldYieldProcessor)  before  analyzing  the  next  entry.  If  the  answer 
is  yes,  the  algorithm  does  the  right  thing  and  takes  appropriate  precautions  to 
maintain  state. 

The  actual  page  sharing  strategy  expects  three  possible  scenarios: 

■ The  page  is  active  and  valid,  but  it  contains  all  zeroes,  so  rather  than 
combining,  it  replaces  its  PTE  with  a demand-zero  PTE.  Recall  that  this  is 
the  initial  state  of  normal  VirtualAlloc-like  memory  allocation. 

■ The  page  is  active  and  valid,  but  it  is  not  zeroed  out,  meaning  it  has  to  be 
shared.  The  algorithm  checks  if  the  page  has  to  be  promoted  as  the  master: 
if  the  CRC/PFN  entry  has  a pointer  to  a valid  combine  block,  it  means  that 
it’s  not  the  master  page;  otherwise,  the  page  is  the  master  copy.  The  master 
page  hash  is  rechecked  and  a new  physical  page  assigned  for  the  sharing. 
Otherwise,  the  already  existing  combine  block  is  used  (and  its  reference 
count  incremented).  The  system  is  now  ready  to  convert  the  private  page 
into  a shared  one,  and  calls  the  MiConvert  - PrivateToProto  routine 
to  perform  the  actual  job. 

■ The  page  is  in  the  modified  or  standby  list.  In  this  case,  it’s  mapped  to  a 
system  address  as  a valid  page  and  its  hash  recalculated.  The  algorithm 
performs  the  same  step  as  the  previous  scenario,  with  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  PTE  is  converted  from  shared  to  prototype  using  the 
MiConvertS tandbyToProto  routine. 

When  the  sharing  of  the  current  page  ends,  the  system  inserts  the  combine 
block  of  the  master  copy  into  the  PCS  structure.  This  is  important  because  the 
combine  block  becomes  the  link  between  each  private  PTE  and  the  combined 
page. 

From  private  to  shared  PTE 

The  goal  of  MiConvertPrivateToProto  is  to  convert  a PTE  of  an  active 
and  valid  page.  If  the  routine  detects  that  the  prototype  PTE  inside  the  combine 
block  is  zero,  it  means  that  the  master  page  must  be  created  (together  with  the 
master  shared  prototype  PTE).  It  then  maps  the  free  physical  page  into  a system 
address  and  copies  the  content  of  the  private  page  into  the  new  shared  one. 


Before  actually  creating  the  shared  PTE,  the  system  should  free  any  page  file 
reservation  (see  the  section  “Page  file  reservation”  earlier  in  this  chapter)  and  fill 
the  PFN  descriptor  of  the  shared  page.  The  shared  PFN  has  the  prototype  bit  set, 
and  the  PTE  frame  pointer  set  to  the  PFN  of  the  physical  page  that  contains  the 
Prototype  PTE.  Most  importantly,  it  has  the  PTE  pointer  set  to  the  PTE  located 
inside  the  combine  block,  but  with  the  63rd  bit  set  to  zero.  This  signifies  to  the 
system  that  the  PFN  belongs  to  a page  that  has  been  combined. 

Next,  the  system  needs  to  modify  the  PTE  of  the  private  page  so  that  its  target 
PFN  is  set  to  the  shared  physical  page,  its  protection  mask  changed  to  copy-on- 
write,  and  the  private  page  PTE  is  marked  as  valid.  The  prototype  PTE  inside  the 
combine  block  is  marked  as  a valid  hardware  PTE  too:  the  content  is  identical  to 
the  new  PTE  of  the  private  page.  Finally,  the  page  file  space  allocated  for  the 
private  page  is  freed  and  the  original  PFN  of  the  private  page  is  marked  as 
deleted.  The  TLB  cache  is  flushed  and  the  private  process  working  set  size  is 
decremented  by  one  page. 

Otherwise  (the  prototype  PTE  inside  the  combine  block  is  non-zero),  it  means 
that  the  private  page  should  be  a copy  of  the  master  one.  Only  the  active  PTE  of 
the  private  page  must  be  converted.  The  PFN  of  the  shared  page  is  mapped  to  a 
system  address  and  the  content  of  the  two  pages  is  compared.  This  is  important 
because  the  CRC  algorithm  does  not  produce  unique  values  in  the  general  case. 

If  the  two  pages  don’t  match,  the  function  stops  processing  and  returns. 
Otherwise,  it  unmaps  the  shared  page  and  sets  the  page  priority  of  the  shared 
PFN  to  the  higher  of  the  two.  Figure  5-46  shows  the  state  where  only  a master 
page  exists. 

Combine  Block 


PFN  Entry 


FIGURE  5-46  Combined  master  page. 

The  algorithm  now  calculates  the  new  invalid  software  prototype  PTE  that 


should  be  inserted  into  the  process  private  page  table.  To  do  that,  it  reads  the 
address  of  the  hardware  PTE  that  maps  the  shared  page  (located  in  the  combine 
block),  shifts  it,  and  sets  the  Prototype  and  Combined  bits.  A check  is  made  that 
the  share  count  of  the  private  PFN  is  1.  If  it  is  not,  processing  is  aborted.  The 
algorithm  writes  the  new  software  PTE  in  the  private  page  table  of  the  process 
and  decrements  the  share  count  of  the  page  table  of  the  old  private  PFN  (keep  in 
mind  that  an  active  PFN  always  has  a pointer  to  its  page  table).  The  target 
process  working  set  size  is  decremented  by  one  page  and  the  TFB  is  flushed. 

The  old  private  page  is  moved  into  the  transition  state,  and  its  PFN  is  marked  for 
deletion.  Figure  5-47  shows  two  pages,  where  the  new  page  points  to  the 
prototype  PTE  but  is  not  yet  valid. 


Process  B (or  A) 


PFN  Entry 


FIGURE  5-47  Combined  pages  before  simulated  page  fault. 

Finally,  the  system  uses  another  trick  to  prevent  working  set  trimming  on  the 
shared  pages  by  simulating  a page  fault.  That  way  the  share  count  of  the  shared 
PFN  is  again  incremented,  and  no  fault  would  occur  at  a time  the  process  will  try 
to  read  the  shared  page.  The  end  result  is  that  the  private  PTE  is  again  a valid 
hardware  PTE.  Figure  5-48  shows  the  effect  of  a soft  page  fault  on  the  second 
page,  making  it  valid  and  incrementing  the  share  count. 


Process  8 (or  A) 


PFN  Entry 


FIGURE  5-48  Combined  pages  after  simulated  page  fault. 

Combined  pages  release 

When  the  system  needs  to  free  a particular  virtual  address,  it  first  locates  the 
address  of  the  PTE  that  maps  it.  The  pointed  PFN  of  a combined  page  has  the 
prototype  and  combined  bits  set.  The  free  request  for  a combined  PFN  is 
managed  exactly  like  the  one  for  a prototype  PFN.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
system  (if  the  combined  bit  is  set)  calls  MiDecrementCombinedPte  after 
processing  the  prototype  PFN. 

MiDecrementCombinedPte  is  a simple  function  that  decrements  the 
reference  count  of  the  combine  block  of  the  Prototype  PTE.  (Keep  in  mind  that 
at  this  stage  the  PTE  is  in  transition  because  the  memory  manager  has  already 
dereferenced  the  physical  page  that  it  maps.  The  share  count  of  the  physical  page 
has  already  dropped  to  zero,  and  so  the  system  put  the  PTE  in  transition.)  If  the 
reference  count  drops  to  zero,  the  prototype  PTE  will  be  freed,  the  physical  page 
put  in  the  free  list,  and  the  combine  block  returned  to  the  combine  free  list  of  the 
PCS  structure  of  the  memory  partition. 


EXPERIMENT:  Memory  combining 

In  this  experiment,  you  will  see  the  effects  of  memory  combing.  Follow 
these  steps: 

1.  Start  a kernel  debugging  session  with  a VM  target  (as  described  in 


Chapter  4.  “Threads”!. 

2.  Copy  the  MemCombine32.exe  (for  32  bit  targets)  or 
MemCombine64.exe  (for  64  bit  targets),  and  MemCombineTest.exe 
executables  from  this  book’s  downloadable  resources  to  the  target 
machine. 

3.  Run  MemCombineTest.exe  on  the  target  machine.  You  should  see 
something  like  the  following: 


Cl  Me-ntcmbmelest:  Available  physical  memory  = 2W1  IVB 

eiu:  («X/2 8) 

All  orated  huf-prs  and  fillpd  both  with  <;ame  rardonri  pattern, 
buffer  1:  OxOODGOOOG 
butter  2:  0X00B90000 

Press  any  key  to  make  a change  to  the  first  page  cf  the  first  buffer. . . 


4.  Note  the  two  addresses  shown.  These  are  two  buffers  filled  with  a 
random  generated  pattern  of  bytes,  repeated  so  that  each  page  has  the 
same  content. 

5.  Break  into  the  debugger.  Locate  the  MemCombineTest  process: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0:  kd>  [process  0 0 memcombinetest.exe 
PROCESS  f f f fe70a3cb29080 

Sessionld:  2 Cid:  0728  Peb: 

00d08000  ParentCid:  llc4 

DirBase:  c7c95000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f 918ede582640  HandleCount:  <Data  Not 
Accessible> 

Image:  MemCombineTest.exe 

6.  Switch  to  the  located  process: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

0:  kd>  .process  /i  /r  f f f f e70a3cb29 080 
You  need  to  continue  execution  (press  'g1 
<enter>)  for  the  context 

to  be  switched.  When  the  debugger  breaks  in 


again,  you  will  be  in 
the  new  process  context. 

0 : kd>  g 

Break  instruction  exception  - code  80000003 
(first  chance) 

nt ! DbgBreakPointWi thStatus : 
f f f f f 801 ' 94b691c0  cc  int  3 


7.  Use  the  ! pte  command  to  locate  the  PFN  where  the  two  buffers  are 
stored: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


0:  kd>  !pte  b80000 


VA 


000000000 0b 80000 


PXE  at  FFFFA2 5128944000 
FFFFA2 5128800000  PDE  at 
FFFFA2 5100000028  PTE  at 
contains  00C0000025BAC867 
0FF00000CAA2D867  contains 
00F000003B22F867  contains 
pfn  2 5bac  DA--UWEV 


PPE  at 

FFFFA2  0000005C00 
contains 

B9  2 0 0 0 0 0DEDFB8  6 7 
pfn  caa2d  DA 


UWEV  pfn  3b22f  DA- - 

uwev  pfn  dedfb  — da--uw-v 


0:  kd>  !pte  b90000 


VA 


000000000 0b90000 


PXE  at  FFFFA2 5128944000 
FFFFA2 5128800000  PDE  at 
FFFFA2 5100000028  PTE  at 
contains  00C0000025BAC867 
0FF00000CAA2D867  contains 
00F000003B22F867  contains 
pfn  2 5bac  DA- -UWEV 


PPE  at 

FFFFA2  0000005C80 
contains 

B9300000F59FD867 
pfn  caa2d  DA 


UWEV  pfn  3b22f  DA- - 

UWEV  pfn  f59fd  DA--UW-V 


8.  Notice  the  PFN  values  are  different,  indicating  that  these  pages  are 
mapped  to  different  physical  addresses.  Resume  the  target. 

9.  On  the  target,  open  an  elevated  command  window,  navigate  to  the 
directory  where  you  copied  MemCombine(32/64),  and  run  it.  The 
tool  forces  a full  memory  combining,  which  may  take  a few  seconds. 

10.  When  it’s  finished,  break  into  the  debugger  again.  Repeat  steps  6 
and  7.  You  should  see  the  PFNs  change: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


1:  kd>  !pte  b80000 


VA 


000000000 Ob 80000 


PXE  at  FFFFA2 5128944000 
FFFFA2 5128800000  PDE  at 
FFFFA2 5100000028  PTE  at 
contains  00C0000025BAC867 
0FF00000CAA2D867  contains 
00F000003B22F867  contains 

pfn  2 5bac  DA- -UWEV 

UWEV  pfn  3b22f  DA- 

uwev  pfn  ea886  c — a- 


PPE  at 

FFFFA2  0000005C00 
contains 

B9300000EA886225 
pfn  caa2d  DA 


UR-V 


1:  kd>  !pte  b90000 
000000000 0b90000 


VA 


PXE  at  FFFFA2 5128944000 
FFFFA2 5128800000  PDE  at 
FFFFA2 5100000028  PTE  at 
contains  00C0000025BAC867 
0FF00000CAA2D867  contains 
00F000003B22F867  contains 

pfn  2 5bac  DA- -UWEV 

UWEV  pfn  3b22f  DA- 

uwev  pfn  ea886  c — A- 


ppe  at 

FFFFA2  0000005C80 
contains 

BA600000EA886225 
pfn  caa2d  DA 

-UR-V 


11.  Notice  the  PFN  values  are  the  same,  meaning  the  pages  are  mapped 
to  the  exact  same  address  in  RAM.  Also  note  the  C flag  in  the  PFN, 
indicating  copy-on-write. 


12.  Resume  the  target  and  press  any  key  in  the  MemCombineTest 
window.  This  changes  a single  byte  in  the  first  buffer. 

13.  Break  into  the  target  again  and  repeat  steps  6 and  7 yet  again: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


1:  kd>  !pte  b80000 


VA 


000000000 Ob 80000 


PXE  at  FFFFA2 5128944000  PPE  at 
FFFFA2 5128800000  PDE  at 

FFFFA2 5100000028  PTE  at  FFFFA20000005C00 
contains  00C0000025BAC867  contains 
0FF00000CAA2D867  contains 

00F000003B22F867  contains  B9300000813C4867 

pfn  25bac  DA- -UWEV  pfn  caa2d  DA- - 

UWEV  pfn  3b22f  DA- - 

UWEV  pfn  813C4  DA--UW-V 


1:  kd>  !pte  b90000 


VA 


000000000 0b90000 


PXE  at  FFFFA2 5128944000 
FFFFA2 5128800000  PDE  at 
FFFFA2 5100000028  PTE  at 
contains  00C0000025BAC867 
0FF00000CAA2D867  contains 
00F000003B22F867  contains 
pfn  2 5bac  DA- -UWEV 


PPE  at 

FFFFA2  0000005C80 
contains 

BA6  0 0 0 0 0 EA8  862  2 5 
pfn  caa2d  DA-  - 


UWEV  pfn  3b22f  DA- - 

UWEV  pfn  ea886  C A- -UR-V 


14.  The  PFN  for  the  first  buffer  has  changed,  and  the  copy-on-write  flag 
was  removed.  The  page  has  changed  and  was  relocated  to  a different 
address  in  RAM. 

I — I 


Memory  enclaves 

Threads  executing  in  a process  have  access  to  the  entire  process  address  space 


(as  determined  by  page  protection,  which  can  be  changed).  This  is  desirable 
most  of  the  time;  however,  in  case  malicious  code  manages  to  get  itself  injected 
into  a process,  it  has  the  exact  same  power.  It  can  freely  read  data  that  may 
contain  sensitive  information  and  even  change  it. 

Intel  has  created  a technology  called  Intel  Software  Guard  Extensions  (SGX) 
that  allows  the  creation  of  protected  memory  enclaves — secure  zones  in  a 
process  address  space  where  code  and  data  are  protected  by  the  CPU  from  code 
running  outside  the  enclave.  Conversely,  code  running  inside  an  enclave  has  full 
(normal)  access  to  process  address  space  outside  the  enclave.  Naturally,  the 
protection  extends  to  access  from  other  processes  and  even  code  running  in 
kernel  mode.  A simplified  diagram  of  memory  enclaves  is  shown  in  Figure  5-49. 


FIGURE  5-49  Memory  enclaves. 

Intel  SGX  is  supported  by  sixth  generation  Core  processors  (“Skylake”)  and 
later  generations.  Intel  has  its  own  SDK  for  application  developers  that  can  be 
used  on  Windows  7 and  later  systems  (64  bit  only).  Starting  with  Windows  10 
version  1511  and  Server  2016,  Windows  provide  an  abstraction  using  Windows 
API  functions  that  removes  the  need  to  use  Intel’s  SDK.  Other  CPU  vendors 
may  create  similar  solutions  in  the  future,  and  these  will  also  be  wrapped  by  the 


same  API,  providing  a relatively  portable  layer  for  application  developers  to  use 
for  creating  and  populating  enclaves. 


Note 


Not  all  sixth  generation  Core  processors  support  SGX.  Also,  an 
appropriate  BIOS  update  must  be  installed  on  the  system  for  SGX  to 
work.  Consult  the  Intel  SGX  documentation  for  more  information.  The 
Intel  SGX  website  can  be  found  at  https://software.intel.com/en-us/sgx. 


Note 


At  the  time  of  this  writing,  Intel  produced  two  versions  of  SGX  (versions 
1.0  and  2.0).  Windows  currently  supports  version  1.0  only.  The 
differences  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  book;  consult  the  SGX 
documentation  for  more  information. 


Note 


Current  SGX  versions  do  not  support  enclaves  in  ring  0 (kernel  mode). 
Only  ring  3 (user  mode)  enclaves  are  supported. 


Programmatic  interface 

From  an  application  developer’s  perspective,  creating  and  working  with  an 
enclave  consists  of  the  following  steps.  (The  internal  details  are  described  in  the 
following  sections.) 

1 Initially  the  program  should  determine  whether  memory  enclaves  are 
supported  by  calling  IsEnclaveTypeSupported,  passing  a value 
representing  the  enclave  technology,  which  currently  can  only  be 
ENCLAVE_TYPE_SGX. 

2.  Anew  enclave  is  created  by  calling  the  CreateEnclave  function, 
which  is  similar  in  its  arguments  to  VirtualAllocEx.  For  example,  it’s 
possible  to  create  an  enclave  in  a different  process  than  the  caller  process. 
The  complication  in  this  function  is  the  need  to  provide  a vendor-specific 


configuration  structure,  which  for  Intel  means  a 4 KB  data  structure  called 
SGX  Enclave  Control  Structure  (SECS),  which  Microsoft  does  not  define 
explicitly.  Instead,  developers  are  expected  to  create  their  own  structure 
based  on  the  particular  technology  used  and  defined  in  its  documentation. 

3.  Once  an  empty  enclave  is  created,  the  next  step  is  to  populate  the  enclave 
with  code  and  data  from  outside  of  the  enclave.  This  is  accomplished  by 
calling  LoadEnclaveData  where  an  external  memory  to  the  enclave  is 
used  to  copy  data  to  the  enclave.  Multiple  calls  to  LoadEnclaveData 
may  be  used  to  populate  the  enclave. 

4.  The  last  step  that  is  required  to  “activate”  the  enclave  is  achieved  with  the 
InitializeEnclave  function.  At  that  point,  code  that  was  configured 
to  execute  within  the  enclave  can  start  executing. 

5.  Unfortunately,  executing  the  code  in  the  enclave  is  not  wrapped  by  the 
API.  Direct  use  of  assembly  language  is  required.  The  EENTER  instruction 
transfers  execution  to  the  enclave  and  the  EEXIT  instruction  causes  return 
to  the  calling  function.  Abnormal  termination  of  the  enclave  execution  is 
also  possible  with  Asynchronous  Enclave  Exit  (AEX),  such  as  due  to  a 
fault.  The  exact  details  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book,  as  they  are  not 
Windows-specific.  Consult  the  SGX  documentation  to  get  the  fine  details. 

6.  Finally,  to  destroy  the  enclave,  a normal  VirtualFree  (Ex)  function 
can  be  used  on  the  pointer  to  the  enclave  obtained  in  CreateEnclave. 

Memory  enclave  initializations 

During  boot,  Winload  (the  Windows  Boot  Loader)  calls 
OslEnumerateEnclavePageRegions,  which  first  checks  if  SGX  is 
supported  using  the  CPUID  instruction.  If  it  is,  it  issues  instructions  to 
enumerate  Enclave  Page  Cache  (EPC)  descriptors.  EPC  is  the  protected  memory 
provided  by  the  processor  for  creating  and  using  enclaves.  For  each  enumerated 
EPC,  OslEnumerateEnclavePageRegions  calls  BlMm- 
AddEnclavePageRange  to  add  the  page  range  information  to  a sorted  list  of 
memory  descriptors  with  a type  value  of  LoaderEnclaveMemory.  This  list  is 
eventually  stored  in  the  MemoryDescriptorLis  tHead  member  of  the 
LOADER_PARAMETER_BLOCK  structure  used  to  pass  information  from  the 
boot  loader  to  the  kernel. 

During  phase  1 initialization,  the  memory  manager  routine 
MiCreateEnclaveRegions  is  called  to  create  an  AVL  tree  for  the 


discovered  enclave  regions  (allowing  quick  lookups  when  needed);  the  tree  is 
stored  in  the  Mi  State . Hardrware . EnclaveRegions  data  member.  The 
kernel  adds  a new  enclave  page  list,  and  a special  flag  passed  to 
MilnsertPagelnFreeOrZeroedList  enables  functionality  to  utilize  this 
new  list.  However,  since  the  memory  manager  has  actually  run  out  of  list 
identifiers  (3  bits  are  used  for  a maximum  of  8 values,  all  taken),  the  kernel 
actually  identifies  these  pages  as  being  “bad”  pages  currently  suffering  an  in- 
page  error.  The  memory  manager  knows  never  to  use  bad  pages,  so  calling 
enclave  pages  “bad”  keeps  them  from  being  used  by  normal  memory 
management  operations,  and  so  such  pages  end  up  in  the  bad  page  list. 

Enclave  construction 

The  CreateEnclave  API  ends  up  calling  NtCreateEnclave  in  the  kernel. 
As  noted,  a SECS  structure  must  be  passed  in,  documented  by  Intel  SGX  as 
shown  in  Table  5-24. 


Field 

Offset  (bytes) 

Size  (bytes) 

Description 

SJ.2e 

0 

8 

S ik  of  erxldve  in  bytes;  must  be  powet  jf  2 

BAiuAUUK 

B 

8 

In  Jove  base  linear  aodiess  roust  be  natural  y aligned  la  size 

SSAHCW-M /I- 

If! 

4- 

S 7t*ufiMiHS$A  frame  m p-wj**.  fine  hiding  XSAv’F  pad  GHK 
and  mnd tior al ly  M l$C) 

MRSIGNCR 

12a 

82 

Measurement  register  emended  ,v  ith  *he  public  keythat 
verified  the  enclave.  See  STG STRUCT  f-r  proper  farm  at 

RCSDMD 

160 

fif, 

i.SVr’KOUlL'1 

256 

2 

Product  C of  enc  »v» 

1SV5VN 

258 

2 

Security  version  number  (SVN)  oltne  enclave 

tin 

Implementation 

dependent 

8 

enclave  ioentifief 

PADDING 

Imp  p mentation 
dependent 

852 

Padding  pattern  from  the^igraTiirMrc*dfr>r  kpy  rWivarrin i 
strings] 

RFSFRVFD 

250 

5B85 

Includes  FT),  idler  non-Tem  eeseneed  field  arid  miist-he-zero 
f elds 

TABLE  5-24  SECS  structure  layout 

NtCreateEnclave  first  checks  if  memory  enclaves  are  supported  by 
looking  at  the  root  of  the  AVL  tree  (not  by  using  the  slower  CPUID  instruction). 
It  then  creates  a copy  of  the  passed-in  structure  (as  is  usual  for  kernel  functions 
obtaining  data  from  user  mode)  and  attaches  to  the  target  process 
(KeStackAttachProcess)  if  the  enclave  is  to  be  created  in  a different 
process  than  the  caller’s.  Then  it  transfers  control  to  MiCreateEnclave  to 
begin  the  actual  work. 


The  first  thing  MiCreateEnclave  does  is  allocate  the  Address  Windowing 
Extension  (AWE)  information  structure  that  AWE  APIs  also  utilize.  This  is 
because  similar  to  the  AWE  functionality,  an  enclave  allows  a user-mode 
application  to  directly  have  access  over  physical  pages  (that  is  to  say,  the 
physical  pages  that  are  EPC  pages  based  on  the  detection  described  earlier). 
Anytime  a user-mode  application  has  such  direct  control  over  physical  pages, 
AWE  data  structures  and  locks  must  be  used.  This  data  structure  is  stored  in  the 
Awelnf  o field  of  the  EPROCESS  structure. 

Next,  MiCreateEnclave  calls  MiAllocateEnclaveVad  to  allocate  an 
enclave-type  VAD  describing  the  enclave  virtual  memory  range.  This  VAD  has 
the  VadAwd  flag  (as  all  AWE  VADs)  but  also  an  additional  Enclave  flag,  to 
differentiate  it  from  a true  AWE  VAD.  Finally,  as  part  of  VAD  allocation,  this  is 
where  the  user-mode  address  for  the  enclave  memory  will  be  chosen  (if  not 
explicitly  specified  in  the  original  CreateEnclave  call). 

The  next  step  in  MiCreateEnclave  is  to  acquire  an  enclave  page 
regardless  of  the  enclave  size  or  initial  commitment.  This  is  because,  as  per 
Intel’s  SGX  documentation,  all  enclaves  require  at  least  a one-page  control 
structure  to  be  associated  with  them.  MiGetEnclavePage  is  used  to  obtain 
the  required  allocation.  This  function  simply  scans  the  enclave  page  list 
described  earlier,  and  extracts  one  page  as  needed.  The  returned  page  is  mapped 
using  a system  PTE  stored  as  part  of  the  enclave  VAD;  the 
Milnitial  IzeEnclavePf n function  sets  up  the  related  PFN  data  structure 
and  marks  it  Modified  and  ActiveAndValid. 

There  are  no  actual  bits  that  would  help  you  differentiate  this  enclave  PFN 
from  any  other  active  region  of  memory  (such  as  non-paged  pool).  This  is  where 
the  enclave  regions  AVL  tree  comes  into  play,  and  MI_PFN_IS_ENCLAVE  is  a 
function  that  the  kernel  uses  whenever  it  needs  to  check  if  a PFN  is  indeed 
describing  an  EPC  region. 

With  the  PFN  initialized,  the  system  PTE  is  now  converted  to  a final  global 
kernel  PTE,  and  its  resulting  virtual  address  is  computed.  The  final  step  in 
MiCreateEnclave  is  to  call  KeCreateEnclave,  which  will  now  do  the 
low-level  kernel  enclave  creation  steps,  including  communication  with  the  actual 
SGX  hardware  implementation.  One  job  that  KeCreateEnclave  is 
responsible  for  is  filling  in  the  base  address  required  by  the  SECS  structure  if  the 
caller  did  not  specify  one,  as  it  must  be  set  in  the  SECS  structure  before 
communicating  with  the  SGX  hardware  to  create  an  enclave. 


Loading  data  into  an  enclave 

Once  an  enclave  has  been  created,  it’s  time  to  load  information  into  it.  The 
LoadEnclaveData  function  is  exposed  for  that  purpose.  The  function  merely 
forwards  the  request  to  the  underlying  executive  function, 
NtLoadEnclaveData.  The  function  resembles  a combination  of  a memory 
copy  operation  with  some  VirtualAlloc  attributes  (such  as  page  protection). 

If  the  enclave  created  with  CreateEnclave  doesn’t  yet  have  any 
committed  enclave  pages,  they  must  first  be  obtained,  which  will  result  in  zeroed 
out  memory  being  added  to  the  enclave,  which  can  then  be  filled  with  non-zero 
memory  from  outside  the  enclave.  Otherwise,  if  an  initial  pre-committed 
initialization  size  was  passed  in,  then  the  enclave’s  pages  can  directly  be  filled  in 
with  non-zero  memory  from  outside  of  the  enclave. 

Because  enclave  memory  is  described  by  a VAD,  many  of  the  traditional 
memory  management  APIs  will  function,  at  least  partly,  on  this  memory  as  well. 
For  example,  calling  VirtualAlloc  (ending  up  in 

NtAllocateVirtualMemory)  on  such  an  address  with  the  MEM_COMMI T 
flag  will  result  in  MiCommitEnclavePages  being  called,  which  will  validate 
that  the  protection  mask  for  the  new  pages  is  compatible  (i.e.,  a combination  of 
read,  write,  and/or  execute,  without  any  special  caching  or  write  combining 
flags),  and  then  call  MiAddPagesToEnclave,  passing  a pointer  to  the 
enclave  VAD  associated  with  the  address  range,  the  protection  mask  that  was 
specified  to  VirtualAlloc,  and  the  PTE  addresses  that  correspond  to  the 
virtual  address  range  being  committed. 

MiAddPagesToEnclave  first  checks  if  the  enclave  VAD  has  any  existing 
EPC  pages  associated  with  it,  and  if  there’s  enough  of  them  to  satisfy  the 
commit.  If  not,  MiReserveEnclavePages  is  called  to  obtain  a sufficient 
amount.  MiReserveEnclavePages  looks  at  the  current  enclave  page  list 
and  counts  the  total.  If  there  aren’t  enough  physical  EPC  pages  provided  by  the 
processor  (based  on  the  information  obtained  at  boot),  the  function  fails. 
Otherwise,  it  calls  MiGetEnclavePage  in  a loop  for  the  required  amount  of 
pages. 

For  each  PFN  entry  that  is  retrieved,  it  is  linked  into  the  PFN  array  in  the 
enclave  VAD.  Essentially,  this  means  that  once  an  enclave  PFN  is  removed  from 
the  enclave  page  list  and  put  into  an  active  state,  the  enclave  VAD  acts  as  the  list 
of  active  enclave  PFNs. 

Once  the  required  committed  pages  have  been  obtained, 


MiAddPagesToEnclave  translates  the  page  protection  passed  to 
LoadEnclaveData  into  their  SGX  equivalents.  Next,  it  reserves  the 
appropriate  number  of  system  PTEs  to  hold  paging  information  for  each  EPC 
pages  that  will  be  required.  With  this  information  in  hand,  it  will  eventually  call 
KeAddEnclavePage  that  calls  the  SGX  hardware  to  do  the  actual  page 
adding. 

One  special  page  protection  attribute  is 
PAGE_ENCLAVE_THREAD_CONTROL,  which  indicates  the  memory  is  for  a 
Thread  Control  Structure  (TCS)  defined  by  SGX.  Each  TCS  represents  a 
different  thread  that  can  execute  independently  within  the  enclave. 

NtLoadEnclaveData  validates  parameters  and  then  calls 
MiCopyPagesIntoEnclave  to  do  the  actual  work,  which  may  require 
getting  committed  pages  as  described  earlier. 

Initializing  an  enclave 

Now  that  the  enclave  has  been  created  and  data  has  been  transferred  into  it,  there 
is  another  last  step  to  perform  before  actual  code  in  the  enclave  can  execute. 
InitializeEnclave  must  be  called  to  notify  SGX  that  the  enclave  is  in  its 
final  state  before  execution  can  begin.  InitializeEnclave  requires  two 
SGX-specific  structures  to  be  passed  in  (SIGSTRUCT  and  EINITTOKEN;  see 
the  SGX  documentation  for  the  details). 

The  executive  function  NtlnitializeEnclave  called  by 
InitializeEnclave  does  some  parameter  validation  and  makes  sure  the 
enclave  VAD  obtained  has  the  correct  attributes  and  then  passed  the  structures 
along  to  the  SGX  hardware.  Note  that  an  enclave  can  only  be  initialized  once. 

The  final  step  would  be  to  use  the  Intel  assembly  instruction  EENTER  to  start 
code  execution  (again,  see  the  SGX  documentation  for  the  details). 

Proactive  memory  management  (SuperFetch) 

Traditional  memory  management  in  operating  systems  has  focused  on  the 
demand-paging  model  discussed  thus  far,  with  some  advances  in  clustering  and 
prefetching  so  that  disk  I/O  can  be  optimized  at  the  time  of  the  demand-page 
fault.  Client  versions  of  Windows,  however,  include  a significant  improvement 
in  the  management  of  physical  memory  with  the  implementation  of  SuperFetch, 
a memory  management  scheme  that  enhances  the  least-recently  accessed 
approach  with  historical  file  access  information  and  proactive  memory 


management. 

The  standby  list  management  in  older  versions  of  Windows  had  two 
limitations.  First,  the  prioritization  of  pages  relies  only  on  the  recent  past 
behavior  of  processes  and  does  not  anticipate  their  future  memory  requirements. 
Second,  the  data  used  for  prioritization  is  limited  to  the  list  of  pages  owned  by  a 
process  at  any  given  point  in  time.  These  shortcomings  can  result  in  scenarios  in 
which  the  computer  is  left  unattended  for  a brief  period  of  time,  during  which  a 
memory-intensive  system  application  runs  (doing  work  such  as  an  antivirus  scan 
or  a disk  defragmentation)  and  then  causes  subsequent  interactive  application 
use  (or  launch)  to  be  sluggish.  The  same  thing  can  happen  when  a user  purposely 
runs  a data-  and/or  memory-intensive  application  and  then  returns  to  use  other 
programs,  which  appear  to  be  significantly  less  responsive. 

This  decline  in  performance  occurs  because  the  memory-intensive  application 
forces  the  code  and  data  that  active  applications  had  cached  in  memory  to  be 
overwritten  by  the  memory-intensive  activities — applications  perform  sluggishly 
as  they  have  to  request  their  data  and  code  from  disk.  Client  versions  of 
Windows  take  a big  step  toward  resolving  these  limitations  with  SuperFetch. 

Components 

SuperFetch  has  several  components  in  the  system  that  work  hand  in  hand  to 
proactively  manage  memory  and  limit  the  impact  on  user  activity  when 
SuperFetch  is  performing  its  work.  These  components  include  the  following: 

■ Tracer  The  tracer  mechanisms  are  part  of  a kernel  component  (Pf)  that 
allows  SuperFetch  to  query  detailed  page-usage,  session,  and  process 
information  at  any  time.  SuperFetch  also  uses  the  Filelnf  o mini-filter 
driver  (%SystemRoot%\System32\Drivers\Fileinfo.sys)  to  track  file  usage. 

■ Trace  collector  and  processor  This  collector  works  with  the  tracing 
components  to  provide  a raw  log  based  on  the  tracing  data  that  has  been 
acquired.  This  tracing  data  is  kept  in  memory  and  handed  off  to  the 
processor.  The  processor  then  hands  the  log  entries  in  the  trace  to  the 
agents,  which  maintain  history  files  (described  next)  in  memory  and  persist 
them  to  disk  when  the  service  stops,  such  as  during  a reboot. 

■ Agents  SuperFetch  keeps  file  page  access  information  in  history  files, 
which  keep  track  of  virtual  offsets.  Agents  group  pages  by  attributes,  such 
as  the  following: 

• Page  access  while  the  user  was  active 

• Page  access  by  a foreground  process 


• Hard  fault  while  the  user  was  active 

• Page  access  during  an  application  launch 

• Page  access  upon  the  user  returning  after  a long  idle  period 

■ Scenario  manager  This  component,  also  called  the  context  agent, 
manages  the  three  SuperFetch  scenario  plans:  hibernation,  standby,  and 
fast-user  switching.  The  kernel-mode  part  of  the  scenario  manager 
provides  APIs  for  initiating  and  terminating  scenarios,  managing  the 
current  scenario  state,  and  associating  tracing  information  with  these 
scenarios. 

■ Rebalancer  Based  on  the  information  provided  by  the  SuperFetch  agents, 
as  well  as  the  current  state  of  the  system  (such  as  the  state  of  the  prioritized 
page  lists),  the  rebalancer — a specialized  agent  in  the  Superfetch  user- 
mode service — queries  the  PFN  database  and  reprioritizes  it  based  on  the 
associated  score  of  each  page,  thus  building  the  prioritized  standby  lists. 
The  rebalancer  can  also  issue  commands  to  the  memory  manager  that 
modify  the  working  sets  of  processes  on  the  system,  and  it  is  the  only 
agent  that  actually  takes  action  on  the  system.  Other  agents  merely  filter 
information  for  the  rebalancer  to  use  in  its  decisions.  In  addition  to 
reprioritization,  the  rebalancer  initiates  prefetching  through  the  prefetcher 
thread,  which  uses  Filelnf  o and  kernel  services  to  preload  memory 
with  useful  pages. 

All  these  components  use  facilities  inside  the  memory  manager  that  allow  for 
the  querying  of  detailed  information  about  the  state  of  each  page  in  the  PFN 
database,  the  current  page  counts  for  each  page  list  and  prioritized  list,  and  more. 
Figure  5-50  shows  an  architectural  diagram  of  SuperFetch’s  multiple 
components.  SuperFetch  components  also  use  prioritized  I/O  to  minimize  user 
impact.  (See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more  on  I/O  priority.) 


FIGURE  5-50  SuperFetch  architectural  diagram. 

Tracing  and  logging 

SuperFetch  makes  most  of  its  decisions  based  on  information  that  has  been 
integrated,  parsed,  and  post-processed  from  raw  traces  and  logs,  making  these 
two  components  among  the  most  critical.  Tracing  is  like  ETW  in  some  ways 
because  it  uses  certain  triggers  in  code  throughout  the  system  to  generate  events, 
but  it  also  works  in  conjunction  with  facilities  already  provided  by  the  system, 
such  as  power-manager  notification,  process  callbacks,  and  file-system  filtering. 
The  tracer  also  uses  traditional  page-aging  mechanisms  that  exist  in  the  memory 
manager,  as  well  as  newer  working-set  aging  and  access  tracking  implemented 
for  SuperFetch. 

SuperFetch  always  keeps  a trace  running  and  continuously  queries  trace  data 
from  the  system,  which  tracks  page  usage  and  access  through  the  memory 
manager’s  access  bit  tracking  and  working-set  aging.  To  track  file-related 
information,  which  is  as  critical  as  page  usage  because  it  allows  prioritization  of 
file  data  in  the  cache,  SuperFetch  leverages  existing  filtering  functionality  with 
the  addition  of  the  Filelnfo  driver.  (See  Chapter  6 for  more  information  on  filter 
drivers.)  This  driver  sits  on  the  file-system  device  stack  and  monitors  access  and 
changes  to  files  at  the  stream  level,  which  provides  it  with  fine-grained 
understanding  of  file  access.  (For  more  information  on  NTFS  data  streams,  see 
Chapter  13  in  Part  2.)  The  main  job  of  the  Filelnfo  driver  is  to  associate  streams 


— identified  by  a unique  key,  currently  implemented  as  the  Fs  Con  text  field  of 
the  respective  file  object — with  file  names  so  that  the  user-mode  Superfetch 
service  can  identify  the  specific  file  stream  and  offset  that  a page  in  the  standby 
list  belonging  to  a memory-mapped  section  is  associated  with.  It  also  provides 
the  interface  for  prefetching  file  data  transparently,  without  interfering  with 
locked  files  and  other  file-system  state.  The  rest  of  the  driver  ensures  that  the 
information  stays  consistent  by  tracking  deletions,  renaming  operations, 
truncations,  and  the  reuse  of  file  keys  by  implementing  sequence  numbers. 

At  any  time  during  tracing,  the  rebalancer  might  be  invoked  to  repopulate 
pages  differently.  These  decisions  are  made  by  analyzing  information  such  as  the 
distribution  of  memory  within  working  sets,  the  zero  page  list,  the  modified  page 
list  and  the  standby  page  lists,  the  number  of  faults,  the  state  of  PTE  access  bits, 
the  per-page  usage  traces,  current  virtual  address  consumption,  and  working  set 
size. 

A given  trace  can  be  a page-access  trace,  in  which  the  tracer  uses  the  access 
bit  to  keep  track  of  which  pages  were  accessed  by  the  process  (both  file  page  and 
private  memory).  Or,  it  can  be  a name-logging  trace,  which  monitors  the  file 
name-to-file  key  mapping  updates  to  the  actual  file  on  disk.  These  allow 
SuperFetch  to  map  a page  associated  with  a file  object. 

Although  a SuperFetch  trace  only  keeps  track  of  page  accesses,  the 
Super  fetch  service  processes  this  trace  in  user  mode  and  goes  much  deeper, 
adding  its  own  richer  information  such  as  where  the  page  was  loaded  from  (for 
example,  in  resident  memory  or  a hard  page  fault),  whether  this  was  the  initial 
access  to  that  page,  and  what  the  rate  of  page  access  actually  is.  Additional 
information,  such  as  the  system  state,  is  also  kept,  as  well  as  information  about 
recent  scenarios  in  which  each  traced  page  was  last  referenced.  The  generated 
trace  information  is  kept  in  memory  through  a logger  into  data  stmctures,  which 
— in  the  case  of  page-access  traces — identify  traces,  a virtual  address-to- 
working  set  pair,  or,  in  the  case  of  a name-logging  trace,  a file-to-offset  pair. 
SuperFetch  can  thus  keep  track  of  which  range  of  virtual  addresses  for  a given 
process  have  page-related  events  and  which  range  of  offsets  for  a given  file  have 
similar  events. 

Scenarios 

One  aspect  of  SuperFetch  that  is  distinct  from  its  primary  page  reprioritization 
and  prefetching  mechanisms  (covered  in  more  detail  in  the  next  section)  is  its 
support  for  scenarios,  which  are  specific  actions  on  the  machine  for  which 


SuperFetch  strives  to  improve  the  user  experience.  These  scenarios  are  as 
follows: 

■ Hibernation  The  goal  of  hibernation  is  to  intelligently  decide  which  pages 
are  saved  in  the  hibernation  file  other  than  the  existing  working-set  pages. 
The  idea  is  to  minimize  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  for  the  system  to 
become  responsive  after  a resume. 

■ Standby  The  goal  of  standby  is  to  completely  remove  hard  faults  after 
resume.  Because  a typical  system  can  resume  in  less  than  2 seconds,  but 
can  take  5 seconds  to  spin  up  the  hard  drive  after  a long  sleep,  a single 
hard  fault  could  cause  such  a delay  in  the  resume  cycle.  SuperFetch 
prioritizes  pages  needed  after  a standby  to  remove  this  chance. 

■ Fast  user  switching  The  goal  of  fast  user  switching  is  to  keep  an  accurate 
priority  and  understanding  of  each  user’s  memory.  That  way,  switching  to 
another  user  will  cause  the  user’s  session  to  be  immediately  usable,  and 
won’t  require  a large  amount  of  lag  time  to  allow  pages  to  be  faulted  in. 

Each  of  these  scenarios  has  different  goals,  but  all  are  centered  around  the 
main  purpose  of  minimizing  or  removing  hard  faults. 

Scenarios  are  hardcoded,  and  SuperFetch  manages  them  through  the 
NtSetSys temlnf  ormation  and  NtQuerySys temlnf ormation  APIs 
that  control  system  state.  For  SuperFetch  purposes,  a special  information  class, 
SystemSuperf  etchlnf  ormation,  is  used  to  control  the  kernel-mode 
components  and  to  generate  requests  such  as  starting,  ending,  and  querying  a 
scenario  or  associating  one  or  more  traces  with  a scenario. 

Each  scenario  is  defined  by  a plan  file,  which  contains,  at  minimum,  a list  of 
pages  associated  with  the  scenario.  Page  priority  values  are  also  assigned 
according  to  certain  rules  (described  next).  When  a scenario  starts,  the  scenario 
manager  is  responsible  for  responding  to  the  event  by  generating  the  list  of  pages 
that  should  be  brought  into  memory  and  at  which  priority. 

Page  priority  and  rebalancing 

You’ve  already  seen  that  the  memory  manager  implements  a system  of  page 
priorities  to  define  which  standby  list  pages  will  be  repurposed  for  a given 
operation  and  in  which  list  a given  page  will  be  inserted.  This  mechanism 
provides  benefits  when  processes  and  threads  have  associated  priorities — for 
example,  ensuring  that  a defragmenter  process  doesn’t  pollute  the  standby  page 
list  and/or  steal  pages  from  an  interactive  foreground  process.  But  its  real  power 
is  unleashed  through  SuperFetch’s  page-prioritization  schemes  and  rebalancing, 


which  don’t  require  manual  application  input  or  hardcoded  knowledge  of 
process  importance. 

SuperFetch  assigns  page  priority  based  on  an  internal  score  it  keeps  for  each 
page,  part  of  which  is  based  on  frequency-based  usage.  This  usage  counts  how 
many  times  a page  was  used  in  given  relative  time  intervals,  such  as  by  hour, 
day,  or  week.  The  system  also  keeps  track  of  time  of  use,  recording  how  long  it’s 
been  since  a given  page  was  accessed.  Finally,  data  such  as  where  this  page 
comes  from  (which  list)  and  other  access  patterns  is  used  to  compute  this  score. 

The  score  is  translated  into  a priority  number,  which  can  be  anywhere  from  1 
to  6.  (A  priority  of  7 is  used  for  another  purpose,  described  later.)  Going  down 
each  level,  the  lower  standby  page  list  priorities  are  repurposed  first,  as  shown  in 
the  “Viewing  the  prioritized  standby  lists”  experiment.  Priority  5 is  typically 
used  for  normal  applications,  while  priority  1 is  meant  for  background 
applications  that  third-party  developers  can  mark  as  such.  Finally,  priority  6 is 
used  to  keep  a certain  number  of  high-importance  pages  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  repurposing.  The  other  priorities  are  a result  of  the  score  associated  with 
each  page. 

Because  SuperFetch  “learns”  a user’s  system,  it  can  start  from  scratch  with  no 
existing  historical  data  and  slowly  build  an  understanding  of  the  different  page 
accesses  associated  with  the  user.  However,  this  would  result  in  a significant 
learning  curve  whenever  a new  application,  user,  or  service  pack  was  installed. 
Instead,  by  using  an  internal  tool,  Windows  can  pre-train  SuperFetch  to  capture 
SuperFetch  data  and  then  turn  it  into  prebuilt  traces.  These  prebuilt  traces  were 
generated  by  the  SuperFetch  team,  who  traced  common  usages  and  patterns  that 
all  users  will  probably  encounter,  such  as  clicking  the  Start  menu,  opening 
Control  Panel,  or  using  the  File  Open/Save  dialog  box.  This  trace  data  was  then 
saved  to  history  files  (which  ship  as  resources  in  Sysmain.dll)  and  is  used  to 
prepopulate  the  special  priority  7 list.  This  list  is  where  the  most  critical  data  is 
placed  and  is  rarely  repurposed.  Pages  at  priority  7 are  file  pages  kept  in  memory 
even  after  the  process  has  exited  and  even  across  reboots  (by  being  repopulated 
at  the  next  boot).  Finally,  pages  with  priority  7 are  static,  in  that  they  are  never 
reprioritized,  and  SuperFetch  will  never  dynamically  load  pages  at  priority  7 
other  than  the  static  pretrained  set. 

The  prioritized  list  is  loaded  into  memory  (or  prepopulated)  by  the  rebalancer, 
but  the  actual  act  of  rebalancing  is  handled  by  both  SuperFetch  and  the  memory 
manager.  As  shown,  the  prioritized  standby  page  list  mechanism  is  internal  to  the 
memory  manager,  and  decisions  as  to  which  pages  to  throw  out  first  and  which 
to  protect  are  innate,  based  on  the  priority  number.  The  rebalancer  does  its  job 


not  by  manually  rebalancing  memory  but  by  reprioritizing  it,  which  causes  the 
memory  manager  to  perform  the  needed  tasks.  The  rebalancer  is  also  responsible 
for  reading  the  actual  pages  from  disk,  if  needed,  so  that  they  are  present  in 
memory  (prefetching).  It  then  assigns  the  priority  that  is  mapped  by  each  agent 
to  the  score  for  each  page,  and  the  memory  manager  ensures  that  the  page  is 
treated  according  to  its  importance. 

The  rebalancer  can  take  action  without  relying  on  other  agents — for  example, 
if  it  notices  that  the  distribution  of  pages  across  paging  lists  is  suboptimal  or  that 
the  number  of  repurposed  pages  across  different  priority  levels  is  detrimental. 
The  rebalancer  can  also  trigger  working-set  trimming,  which  might  be  required 
for  creating  an  appropriate  budget  of  pages  that  will  be  used  for  SuperFetch 
prepopulated  cache  data.  The  rebalancer  will  typically  take  low-utility  pages — 
such  as  those  that  are  already  marked  as  low  priority,  that  are  zeroed,  or  that 
have  valid  content  but  not  in  any  working  set  and  have  been  unused — and  build 
a more  useful  set  of  pages  in  memory,  given  the  budget  it  has  allocated  itself. 
After  the  rebalancer  has  decided  which  pages  to  bring  into  memory  and  at  which 
priority  level  they  need  to  be  loaded  (as  well  as  which  pages  can  be  thrown  out), 
it  performs  the  required  disk  reads  to  prefetch  them.  It  also  works  in  conjunction 
with  the  I/O  manager’s  prioritization  schemes  so  that  I/Os  are  performed  with 
very  low  priority  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  user. 

The  memory  consumption  used  by  prefetching  is  backed  by  standby  pages.  As 
described  in  the  discussion  of  page  dynamics,  standby  memory  is  available 
memory  because  it  can  be  repurposed  as  free  memory  for  another  allocator  at 
any  time.  In  other  words,  if  SuperFetch  is  prefetching  the  wrong  data,  there  is  no 
real  impact  on  the  user  because  that  memory  can  be  reused  when  needed  and 
doesn’t  actually  consume  resources. 

Finally,  the  rebalancer  also  runs  periodically  to  ensure  that  pages  it  has 
marked  as  high  priority  have  actually  been  recently  used.  Because  these  pages 
will  rarely  (sometimes  never)  be  repurposed,  it  is  important  not  to  waste  them  on 
data  that  is  rarely  accessed  but  may  have  appeared  to  be  frequently  accessed 
during  a certain  period.  If  such  a situation  is  detected,  the  rebalancer  runs  again 
to  push  those  pages  down  in  the  priority  lists. 

A special  agent  called  the  application  launch  agent  is  involved  in  a different 
kind  of  prefetching  mechanism,  which  attempts  to  predict  application  launches 
and  builds  a Markov  chain  model  that  describes  the  probability  of  certain 
application  launches  given  the  existence  of  other  application  launches  within  a 
time  segment.  These  time  segments  are  divided  across  four  different  periods  of 
roughly  6 hours  each — morning,  noon,  evening,  and  night — and  by  weekday  or 


weekend.  For  example,  if  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evening  a user  typically 
launches  Outlook  after  having  launched  Word,  the  application  launch  agent  will 
likely  prefetch  Outlook  based  on  the  high  probability  of  it  running  after  Word 
during  weekend  evenings. 

Because  systems  today  have  sufficiently  large  amounts  of  memory — on 
average  more  than  2 GB  (although  SuperFetch  works  well  on  low-memory 
systems,  too) — the  actual  real  amount  of  memory  that  frequently  used  processes 
on  a machine  need  resident  for  optimal  performance  ends  up  being  a manageable 
subset  of  their  entire  memory  footprint.  Often,  SuperFetch  can  fit  all  the  pages 
required  into  RAM.  When  it  can’t,  technologies  such  as  ReadyBoost  and 
ReadyDrive  can  further  prevent  disk  usage. 

Robust  performance 

A final  performance-enhancing  functionality  of  SuperFetch  is  called  robustness, 
or  robust  performance.  This  component — managed  by  the  user-mode 
Super  fetch  service  but  ultimately  implemented  in  the  kernel  (Pf  routines) — 
watches  for  specific  file  I/O  access  that  might  harm  system  performance  by 
populating  the  standby  lists  with  unneeded  data.  For  example,  if  a process  were 
to  copy  a large  file  across  the  file  system,  the  standby  list  would  be  populated 
with  the  file’s  contents,  even  though  that  file  might  never  be  accessed  again  (or 
not  for  a long  period  of  time).  This  would  throw  out  any  other  data  within  that 
priority — and  if  this  was  an  interactive  and  useful  program,  chances  are  its 
priority  would  be  at  least  5. 

SuperFetch  responds  to  two  specific  kinds  of  I/O  access  patterns: 

■ Sequential  file  access  With  this  type  of  I/O  access  pattern,  the  system 
goes  through  all  the  data  in  a file. 

■ Sequential  directory  access  With  this  type  of  I/O  access,  the  system  goes 
through  every  file  in  a directory. 

When  SuperFetch  detects  that  a certain  amount  of  data  past  an  internal 
threshold  has  been  populated  in  the  standby  list  as  a result  of  this  kind  of  access, 
it  applies  aggressive  deprioritization  (called  robustion ) to  the  pages  being  used  to 
map  this  file.  This  occurs  within  the  targeted  process  only  so  as  not  to  penalize 
other  applications.  These  pages,  which  are  said  to  be  robusted,  essentially 
become  reprioritized  to  priority  2. 

Because  this  component  of  SuperFetch  is  reactive  and  not  predictive,  it  does 
take  some  time  for  the  robustion  to  kick  in.  SuperFetch  will  therefore  keep  track 
of  this  process  for  the  next  time  it  runs.  Once  SuperFetch  has  determined  that  it 


appears  that  this  process  always  performs  this  kind  of  sequential  access,  it 
remembers  this  and  robusts  the  file  pages  as  soon  as  they’re  mapped  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  reactive  behavior.  At  this  point,  the  entire  process  is  now 
considered  robusted  for  future  file  access. 

Just  by  applying  this  logic,  however,  SuperFetch  could  potentially  hurt  many 
legitimate  applications  or  user  scenarios  that  perform  sequential  access  in  the 
future.  For  example,  by  using  the  Sysinternals  Strings.exe  utility,  you  can  look 
for  a string  in  all  executables  that  are  part  of  a directory.  If  there  are  many  files, 
SuperFetch  would  likely  perform  robustion.  Now,  next  time  you  run  Strings.exe 
with  a different  search  parameter,  it  would  run  just  as  slowly  as  it  did  the  first 
time  even  though  you’d  expect  it  to  run  much  faster.  To  prevent  this,  SuperFetch 
keeps  a list  of  processes  that  it  watches  into  the  future,  as  well  as  an  internal 
hard-coded  list  of  exceptions.  If  a process  is  detected  to  later  re-access  robusted 
files,  robustion  is  disabled  on  the  process  to  restore  the  expected  behavior. 

The  main  point  to  remember  when  thinking  about  robustion — and  SuperFetch 
optimizations  in  general — is  that  SuperFetch  constantly  monitors  usage  patterns 
and  updates  its  understanding  of  the  system  to  avoid  fetching  useless  data. 
Although  changes  in  a user’s  daily  activities  or  application  startup  behavior 
might  cause  SuperFetch  to  pollute  the  cache  with  irrelevant  data  or  to  throw  out 
data  that  it  might  think  is  useless,  it  will  quickly  adapt  to  any  pattern  changes.  If 
the  user’s  actions  are  erratic  and  random,  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  that  the 
system  will  behave  in  a similar  state  as  if  SuperFetch  were  not  present  at  all.  If 
SuperFetch  is  ever  in  doubt  or  cannot  track  data  reliably,  it  quiets  itself  and 
doesn’t  make  changes  to  a given  process  or  page. 

ReadyBoost 

These  days,  RAM  is  easily  available  and  relatively  cheap  compared  to  a decade 
ago.  Still,  it  doesn’t  beat  the  cost  of  secondary  storage  such  as  hard  disk  drives. 
Unfortunately,  mechanical  hard  disks  contain  many  moving  parts,  are  fragile, 
and,  more  importantly,  are  relatively  slow  compared  to  RAM,  especially  during 
seeking.  As  a result,  storing  active  SuperFetch  data  on  the  drive  would  be  as  bad 
as  paging  out  a page  and  hard-faulting  it  inside  memory. 

Solid  state  disks  and  hybrid  drives  offset  some  of  these  disadvantages  but  they 
are  still  pricier  and  slower  compared  to  RAM.  Portable  solid  state  media  such  as 
USB  flash  disk  (UFD),  CompactFlash  cards,  and  Secure  Digital  cards,  however, 
provide  a useful  compromise.  They  are  cheaper  than  RAM  and  available  in 
larger  sizes,  but  also  have  shorter  seek  times  than  mechanical  hard  drives 
because  of  the  lack  of  moving  parts. 


Note 


In  practice,  CompactFlash  cards  and  Secure  Digital  cards  are  almost 
always  interfaced  through  a USB  adapter,  so  they  all  appear  to  the  system 
as  USB  flash  disks. 


Random  disk  I/O  is  especially  expensive  because  disk  head  seek  time  plus 
rotational  latency  for  typical  desktop  hard  drives  total  about  10  milliseconds — an 
eternity  for  today’s  3 or  4 GHz  processors.  Flash  memory,  however,  can  service 
random  reads  up  to  10  times  faster  than  a typical  hard  disk.  Windows  therefore 
includes  a feature  called  ReadyBoost  to  take  advantage  of  flash  memory  storage 
devices  by  creating  an  intermediate  caching  layer  on  them  that  logically  sits 
between  memory  and  disks. 

ReadyBoost  (not  to  be  confused  with  ReadyBoot)  is  implemented  with  the  aid 
of  a driver  (%SystemRoot%\System32\Drivers\Rdyboost.sys)  that  is  responsible 
for  writing  the  cached  data  to  the  non-volatile  RAM  (NVRAM)  device.  When 
you  insert  a USB  flash  disk  into  a system,  ReadyBoost  looks  at  the  device  to 
determine  its  performance  characteristics  and  stores  the  results  of  its  test  in 
HKLM\SOFTWARE\  Microsoft  Windows  NT\CurrentVersion\Emdmgmt.  ( Emd 
is  short  for  external  memory  device,  the  working  name  for  ReadyBoost  during  its 
development.) 

If  the  new  device  is  between  256  MB  and  32  GB  in  size,  has  a transfer  rate  of 
2.5  MB  per  second  or  higher  for  random  4 KB  reads,  and  has  a transfer  rate  of 
1.75  MB  per  second  or  higher  for  random  512  KB  writes,  then  ReadyBoost  will 
ask  if  you’d  like  to  dedicate  some  of  the  space  for  disk  caching.  If  you  agree, 
ReadyBoost  creates  a file  named  ReadyBoost.sfcache  in  the  root  of  the  device, 
which  it  uses  to  store  cached  pages. 

After  initializing  caching,  ReadyBoost  intercepts  all  reads  and  writes  to  local 
hard  disk  volumes  (C:\,  for  example)  and  copies  any  data  being  read  or  written 
into  the  caching  file  that  the  service  created.  There  are  exceptions — for  example, 
data  that  hasn’t  been  read  in  a long  while  or  data  that  belongs  to  Volume 
Snapshot  requests.  Data  stored  on  the  cached  drive  is  compressed  and  typically 
achieves  a 2:1  compression  ratio,  so  a 4 GB  cache  file  will  usually  contain  8 GB 
of  data.  Each  block  is  encrypted  as  it  is  written  using  Advanced  Encryption 
Standard  (AES)  encryption  with  a randomly  generated  per-boot  session  key  to 
guarantee  the  privacy  of  the  data  in  the  cache  if  the  device  is  removed  from  the 
system. 


When  ReadyBoost  sees  random  reads  that  can  be  satisfied  from  the  cache,  it 
services  them  from  there.  However,  because  hard  disks  have  better  sequential 
read  access  than  flash  memory,  it  lets  reads  that  are  part  of  sequential  access 
patterns  go  directly  to  the  disk  even  if  the  data  is  in  the  cache.  Likewise,  when 
reading  the  cache,  if  large  I/Os  must  be  done,  the  on-disk  cache  will  be  read 
instead. 

One  disadvantage  of  depending  on  flash  media  is  that  the  user  can  remove  it  at 
any  time,  which  means  the  system  can  never  solely  store  critical  data  on  the 
media.  (As  you’ve  seen,  writes  always  go  to  the  secondary  storage  first.)  A 
related  technology,  ReadyDrive,  covered  in  the  next  section,  offers  additional 
benefits  and  solves  this  problem. 

ReadyDrive 

ReadyDrive  is  a Windows  feature  that  takes  advantage  of  hybrid  hard  disk  drives 
(H-HDDs).  An  H-HDD  is  a disk  with  embedded  NVRAM.  Typical  H-HDDs 
include  between  50  MB  and  512  MB  of  cache. 

Under  ReadyDrive,  the  drive’s  flash  memory  does  not  simply  act  as  an 
automatic,  transparent  cache,  as  does  the  RAM  cache  common  on  most  hard 
drives.  Instead,  Windows  uses  ATA-8  commands  to  define  the  disk  data  to  be 
held  in  the  flash  memory.  For  example,  Windows  saves  boot  data  to  the  cache 
when  the  system  shuts  down,  allowing  for  faster  restarting.  It  also  stores  portions 
of  hibernation  file  data  in  the  cache  when  the  system  hibernates  so  that  the 
subsequent  resume  is  faster.  Because  the  cache  is  enabled  even  when  the  disk  is 
spun  down,  Windows  can  use  the  flash  memory  as  a disk-write  cache,  which 
avoids  spinning  up  the  disk  when  the  system  is  running  on  battery  power. 
Keeping  the  disk  spindle  turned  off  can  save  much  of  the  power  consumed  by 
the  disk  drive  under  normal  usage. 

Another  consumer  of  ReadyDrive  is  SuperFetch.  It  offers  the  same  advantages 
as  ReadyBoost  with  some  enhanced  functionality,  such  as  not  requiring  an 
external  flash  device  and  having  the  ability  to  work  persistently.  Because  the 
cache  is  on  the  actual  physical  hard  drive,  which  a user  typically  cannot  remove 
while  the  computer  is  running,  the  hard  drive  controller  typically  doesn’t  have  to 
worry  about  the  data  disappearing  and  can  avoid  making  writes  to  the  actual  disk 
using  solely  the  cache. 

Process  reflection 

There  are  often  cases  where  a process  exhibits  problematic  behavior,  but  because 


it’s  still  providing  service,  suspending  it  to  generate  a full  memory  dump  or 
interactively  debug  it  is  undesirable.  The  length  of  time  a process  is  suspended  to 
generate  a dump  can  be  minimized  by  taking  a minidump,  which  captures  thread 
registers  and  stacks  along  with  pages  of  memory  referenced  by  registers,  but  that 
dump  type  has  a very  limited  amount  of  information,  which  many  times  is 
sufficient  for  diagnosing  crashes  but  not  for  troubleshooting  general  problems. 
With  process  reflection,  the  target  process  is  suspended  only  long  enough  to 
generate  a minidump  and  create  a suspended  cloned  copy  of  the  target,  and  then 
the  larger  dump  that  captures  all  of  a process’s  valid  user-mode  memory  can  be 
generated  from  the  clone  while  the  target  is  allowed  to  continue  executing. 

Several  Windows  Diagnostic  Infrastructure  (WDI)  components  make  use  of 
process  reflection  to  capture  minimally  intrusive  memory  dumps  of  processes 
their  heuristics  identify  as  exhibiting  suspicious  behavior.  For  example,  the 
Memory  Leak  Diagnoser  component  of  Windows  Resource  Exhaustion 
Detection  and  Resolution  (also  known  as  RADAR),  generates  a reflected 
memory  dump  of  a process  that  appears  to  be  leaking  private  virtual  memory  so 
that  it  can  be  sent  to  Microsoft  via  Windows  Error  Reporting  (WER)  for 
analysis.  WDI’s  hung  process  detection  heuristic  does  the  same  for  processes 
that  appear  to  be  deadlocked  with  one  another.  Because  these  components  use 
heuristics,  they  can’t  be  certain  the  processes  are  faulty  and  therefore  can’t 
suspend  them  for  long  periods  of  time  or  terminate  them. 

The  RtlCreateProcessRef  lection  function  in  Ntdll.dll  drives  the 
implementation  of  process  reflection.  It  works  as  follows: 

1.  It  creates  a shared  memory  section. 

2.  It  populates  the  shared  memory  section  with  parameters. 

3.  It  maps  the  shared  memory  section  into  the  current  and  target  processes. 

4.  It  creates  two  event  objects  and  duplicates  them  into  the  target  process  so 
that  the  current  process  and  target  process  can  synchronize  their 
operations. 

5.  It  injects  a thread  into  the  target  process  via  a call  to 
RtlpCreateUserThreadEx.  The  thread  is  directed  to  begin  execution 
in  Ntdll’s  RtlpProcessRef  lections tartup  function.  (Because 
Ntdll.dll  is  mapped  at  the  same  address  (randomly  generated  at  boot)  into 
every  process’s  address  space,  the  current  process  can  simply  pass  the 
address  of  the  function  it  obtains  from  its  own  Ntdll.dll  mapping. 

6.  If  the  caller  of  RtlCreateProcessRef  lection  specified  that  it 


wants  a handle  to  the  cloned  process, 

RtlCreateProcessRef  lection  waits  for  the  remote  thread  to 
terminate,  otherwise  it  returns  to  the  caller. 

7.  The  injected  thread  in  the  target  process  allocates  an  additional  event 
object  that  it  will  use  to  synchronize  with  the  cloned  process  once  it’s 
created. 

8.  The  injected  thread  calls  RtlCloneUserProcess,  passing  parameters 
it  obtains  from  the  memory  mapping  it  shares  with  the  initiating  process. 

9 If  the  RtlCreateProcessRef  lection  option  that  specifies  the 
creation  of  the  clone  when  the  process  is  not  executing  in  the  loader, 
performing  heap  operations,  modifying  the  process  environment  block 
(PEB),  or  modifying  fiber-local  storage  is  present,  then 
RtlCreateProcessRef  lection  acquires  the  associated  locks  before 
continuing.  This  can  be  useful  for  debugging  because  the  memory  dump’s 
copy  of  the  data  structures  will  be  in  a consistent  state. 

10.  RtlCloneUserProcess  finishes  by  calling 

RtlpCreateUserProcess,  the  user-mode  function  responsible  for 
general  process  creation,  passing  flags  that  indicate  the  new  process  should 
be  a clone  of  the  current  one.  RtlpCreateUserProcess  in  turn  calls 
ZwCreateUserProcess  to  request  the  kernel  to  create  the  process. 

When  creating  a cloned  process,  ZwCreateUserProcess  executes  most 
of  the  same  code  paths  as  when  it  creates  a new  process,  with  the  exception  that 
PspAllocateProcess,  which  it  calls  to  create  the  process  object  and  initial 
thread,  calls  MmlnitializeProcessAddressSpace  with  a flag 
specifying  that  the  address  should  be  a copy-on-write  copy  of  the  target  process 
instead  of  an  initial  process  address  space.  The  memory  manager  uses  the  same 
support  it  provides  for  the  Services  for  Unix  Applications  fork  API  to 
efficiently  clone  the  address  space.  Once  the  target  process  continues  execution, 
any  changes  it  makes  to  its  address  space  are  seen  only  by  it,  not  the  clone.  This 
enables  the  clone’s  address  space  to  represent  a consistent  point-in-time  view  of 
the  target  process. 

The  clone’s  execution  begins  at  the  point  just  after  the  return  from 
RtlpCreateUserProcess.  If  the  clone’s  creation  is  successful,  its  thread 
receives  the  STATUS_PROCESS_CLONED  return  code,  whereas  the  cloning 
thread  receives  STATUS_SUCCESS.  The  cloned  process  then  synchronizes  with 
the  target  and,  as  its  final  act,  calls  a function  optionally  passed  to 


RtlCreateProcessRef  lection,  which  must  be  implemented  in  Ntdll.dll. 
RADAR,  for  instance,  specifies  RtlDetectHeapLeaks,  which  performs 
heuristic  analysis  of  the  process  heaps  and  reports  the  results  back  to  the  thread 
that  called  RtlCreateProcessRef  lection.  If  no  function  was  specified, 
the  thread  suspends  itself  or  terminates,  depending  on  the  flags  passed  to 
RtlCreateProcessRef lection. 

When  RADAR  and  WDI  use  process  reflection,  they  call 
RtlCreateProcessRef  lection,  asking  for  the  function  to  return  a handle 
to  the  cloned  process  and  for  the  clone  to  suspend  itself  after  it  has  initialized. 
Then  they  generate  a minidump  of  the  target  process,  which  suspends  the  target 
for  the  duration  of  the  dump  generation.  Next,  they  generate  a more 
comprehensive  dump  of  the  cloned  process.  After  they  finish  generating  the 
dump  of  the  clone,  they  terminate  the  clone.  The  target  process  can  execute 
during  the  time  window  between  the  minidump’s  completion  and  the  creation  of 
the  clone,  but  for  most  scenarios  any  inconsistencies  do  not  interfere  with 
troubleshooting.  The  Procdump  utility  from  Sysinternals  also  follows  these  steps 
when  you  specify  the  -r  switch  to  have  it  create  a reflected  dump  of  a target 
process. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  examined  how  the  Windows  memory  manager  implements  virtual 
memory  management.  As  with  most  modern  operating  systems,  each  process  is 
given  access  to  a private  address  space,  protecting  one  process’s  memory  from 
another’s  but  allowing  processes  to  share  memory  efficiently  and  securely. 
Advanced  capabilities,  such  as  the  inclusion  of  mapped  files  and  the  ability  to 
sparsely  allocate  memory,  are  also  available.  The  Windows  environment 
subsystem  makes  most  of  the  memory  manager’s  capabilities  available  to 
applications  through  the  Windows  API. 

The  next  chapter  covers  another  critical  part  of  any  operating  system — the  I/O 
system. 


Chapter  6.  I/O  system 


The  Windows  I/O  system  consists  of  several  executive  components  that, 
together,  manage  hardware  devices  and  provide  interfaces  to  hardware  devices 
for  applications  and  the  system.  This  chapter  lists  the  design  goals  of  the  I/O 
system,  which  have  influenced  its  implementation.  It  then  covers  the 
components  that  make  up  the  I/O  system,  including  the  I/O  manager,  Plug  and 
Play  (PnP)  manager,  and  power  manager.  Then  it  examines  the  structure  and 
components  of  the  I/O  system  and  the  various  types  of  device  drivers.  It 
discusses  the  key  data  structures  that  describe  devices,  device  drivers,  and  I/O 
requests,  after  which  it  describes  the  steps  necessary  to  complete  I/O  requests  as 
they  move  through  the  system.  Finally,  it  presents  the  way  device  detection, 
driver  installation,  and  power  management  work. 

I/O  system  components 

The  design  goals  for  the  Windows  I/O  system  are  to  provide  an  abstraction  of 
devices,  both  hardware  (physical)  and  software  (virtual  or  logical),  to 
applications  with  the  following  features: 

■ Uniform  security  and  naming  across  devices  to  protect  shareable 
resources.  (See  Chapter  7.  “Security.”  for  a description  of  the  Windows 
security  model.) 

■ High-performance  asynchronous  packet-based  I/O  to  allow  for  the 
implementation  of  scalable  applications. 

■ Services  that  allow  drivers  to  be  written  in  a high-level  language  and  easily 
ported  between  different  machine  architectures. 

■ Layering  and  extensibility  to  allow  for  the  addition  of  drivers  that 
transparently  modify  the  behavior  of  other  drivers  or  devices,  without 
requiring  any  changes  to  the  driver  whose  behavior  or  device  is  modified. 

■ Dynamic  loading  and  unloading  of  device  drivers  so  that  drivers  can  be 
loaded  on  demand  and  not  consume  system  resources  when  unneeded. 

■ Support  for  Plug  and  Play,  where  the  system  locates  and  installs  drivers  for 
newly  detected  hardware,  assigns  them  hardware  resources  they  require, 
and  allows  applications  to  discover  and  activate  device  interfaces. 

■ Support  for  power  management  so  that  the  system  or  individual  devices 
can  enter  low-power  states. 


■ Support  for  multiple  installable  file  systems,  including  FAT  (and  its 
variants,  FAT32  and  exFAT),  the  CD-ROM  file  system  (CDFS),  the 
Universal  Disk  Format  (UDF)  file  system,  the  Resilient  File  System 
(ReFS),  and  the  Windows  file  system  (NTFS).  (See  Chapter  13,  “File 
systems,”  in  Part  2 of  this  book  for  more  specific  information  on  file 
system  types  and  architecture.) 

■ Windows  Management  Instrumentation  (WMI)  support  and  diagnosability 
so  that  drivers  can  be  managed  and  monitored  through  WMI  applications 
and  scripts.  (WMI  is  described  in  Chapter  9,  “Management  mechanisms,” 
in  Part  2.) 


To  implement  these  features,  the  Windows  I/O  system  consists  of  several 
executive  components  as  well  as  device  drivers,  which  are  shown  in  Figure  6-1. 
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FIGURE  6-11/0  system  components. 

■ The  I/O  manager  is  the  heart  of  the  I/O  system.  It  connects  applications 
and  system  components  to  virtual,  logical,  and  physical  devices,  and  it 
defines  the  infrastructure  that  supports  device  drivers. 

■ A device  driver  typically  provides  an  I/O  interface  for  a particular  type  of 
device.  A driver  is  a software  module  that  interprets  high-level  commands, 
such  as  read  or  write  commands,  and  issues  low-level,  device-specific 
commands,  such  as  writing  to  control  registers.  Device  drivers  receive 
commands  routed  to  them  by  the  I/O  manager  that  are  directed  at  the 


devices  they  manage,  and  they  inform  the  I/O  manager  when  those 
commands  are  complete.  Device  drivers  often  use  the  I/O  manager  to 
forward  I/O  commands  to  other  device  drivers  that  share  in  the 
implementation  of  a device’s  interface  or  control. 

The  PnP  manager  works  closely  with  the  I/O  manager  and  a type  of  device 
driver  called  a bus  driver  to  guide  the  allocation  of  hardware  resources  as 
well  as  to  detect  and  respond  to  the  arrival  and  removal  of  hardware 
devices.  The  PnP  manager  and  bus  drivers  are  responsible  for  loading  a 
device’s  driver  when  the  device  is  detected.  When  a device  is  added  to  a 
system  that  doesn’t  have  an  appropriate  device  driver,  the  executive  Plug 
and  Play  component  calls  on  the  device-installation  services  of  the  user- 
mode PnP  manager. 

The  power  manager  also  works  closely  with  the  I/O  manager  and  the  PnP 
manager  to  guide  the  system,  as  well  as  individual  device  drivers,  through 
power-state  transitions. 

WMI  support  routines,  called  the  Windows  Driver  Model  (WDM)  WMI 
provider,  allow  device  drivers  to  indirectly  act  as  providers,  using  the 
WDM  WMI  provider  as  an  intermediary  to  communicate  with  the  WMI 
service  in  user  mode. 

The  registry  serves  as  a database  that  stores  a description  of  basic 
hardware  devices  attached  to  the  system  as  well  as  driver  initialization  and 
configuration  settings.  (See  the  section  “The  registry”  in  Chapter  9 in  Part 
2 for  more  information.) 

INF  files,  which  are  designated  by  the  .inf  extension,  are  driver-installation 
files.  INF  files  are  the  link  between  a particular  hardware  device  and  the 
driver  that  assumes  primary  control  of  that  device.  They  are  made  up  of 
script-like  instructions  describing  the  device  they  correspond  to,  the  source 
and  target  locations  of  driver  files,  required  driver-installation  registry 
modifications,  and  driver-dependency  information.  Digital  signatures  that 
Windows  uses  to  verify  that  a driver  file  has  passed  testing  by  the 
Microsoft  Windows  Hardware  Quality  Labs  (WHQL)  are  stored  in  .cat 
files.  Digital  signatures  are  also  used  to  prevent  tampering  of  the  driver  or 
its  INF  file. 

The  hardware  abstraction  layer  (HAL)  insulates  drivers  from  the  specifics 
of  the  processor  and  interrupt  controller  by  providing  APIs  that  hide 
differences  between  platforms.  In  essence,  the  HAL  is  the  bus  driver  for  all 
the  devices  soldered  onto  the  computer’s  motherboard  that  aren’t 


controlled  by  other  drivers. 

The  I/O  manager 

The  I/O  manager  is  the  core  of  the  I/O  system.  It  defines  the  orderly  framework, 
or  model,  within  which  I/O  requests  are  delivered  to  device  drivers.  The  I/O 
system  is  packet  driven.  Most  I/O  requests  are  represented  by  an  I/O  request 
packet  (IRP),  which  is  a data  structure  that  contains  information  completely 
describing  an  I/O  request.  The  IRP  travels  from  one  I/O  system  component  to 
another.  (As  you’ll  discover  in  the  section  “Fast  I/O.”  fast  I/O  is  the  exception;  it 
doesn’t  use  IRPs.)  The  design  allows  an  individual  application  thread  to  manage 
multiple  I/O  requests  concurrently.  (For  more  information  on  IRPs,  see  the 
section  “I/O  request  packets”  later  in  this  chapter.) 

The  I/O  manager  creates  an  IRP  in  memory  to  represent  an  I/O  operation, 
passing  a pointer  to  the  IRP  to  the  correct  driver  and  disposing  of  the  packet 
when  the  I/O  operation  is  complete.  In  contrast,  a driver  receives  an  IRP, 
performs  the  operation  the  IRP  specifies,  and  passes  the  IRP  back  to  the  I/O 
manager,  either  because  the  requested  I/O  operation  has  been  completed  or 
because  it  must  be  passed  on  to  another  driver  for  further  processing. 

In  addition  to  creating  and  disposing  of  IRPs,  the  I/O  manager  supplies  code 
that  is  common  to  different  drivers  and  that  the  drivers  can  call  to  carry  out  their 
I/O  processing.  By  consolidating  common  tasks  in  the  I/O  manager,  individual 
drivers  become  simpler  and  more  compact.  For  example,  the  I/O  manager 
provides  a function  that  allows  one  driver  to  call  other  drivers.  It  also  manages 
buffers  for  I/O  requests,  provides  timeout  support  for  drivers,  and  records  which 
installable  file  systems  are  loaded  into  the  operating  system.  There  are  about  100 
different  routines  in  the  I/O  manager  that  can  be  called  by  device  drivers. 

The  I/O  manager  also  provides  flexible  I/O  services  that  allow  environment 
subsystems,  such  as  Windows  and  POSIX  (the  latter  is  no  longer  supported),  to 
implement  their  respective  I/O  functions.  These  services  include  support  for 
asynchronous  I/O  that  allow  developers  to  build  scalable,  high-performance 
server  applications. 

The  uniform,  modular  interface  that  drivers  present  allows  the  I/O  manager  to 
call  any  driver  without  requiring  any  special  knowledge  of  its  structure  or 
internal  details.  The  operating  system  treats  all  I/O  requests  as  if  they  were 
directed  at  a file;  the  driver  converts  the  requests  from  requests  made  to  a virtual 
file  to  hardware-specific  requests.  Drivers  can  also  call  each  other  (using  the  I/O 
manager)  to  achieve  layered,  independent  processing  of  an  I/O  request. 


Besides  providing  the  normal  open,  close,  read,  and  write  functions,  the 
Windows  I/O  system  provides  several  advanced  features,  such  as  asynchronous, 
direct,  buffered,  and  scatter/gather  I/O,  which  are  described  in  the  “Types  of  I/O” 
section  later  in  this  chapter. 

Typical  I/O  processing 

Most  I/O  operations  don’t  involve  all  the  components  of  the  I/O  system.  A 
typical  I/O  request  starts  with  an  application  executing  an  I/O-related  function 
(for  example,  reading  data  from  a device)  that  is  processed  by  the  I/O  manager, 
one  or  more  device  drivers,  and  the  HAL. 

As  mentioned,  in  Windows,  threads  perform  I/O  on  virtual  files.  A virtual  file 
refers  to  any  source  or  destination  for  I/O  that  is  treated  as  if  it  were  a file  (such 
as  devices,  files,  directories,  pipes,  and  mailslots).  Atypical  user  mode  client 
calls  the  CreateFile  or  CreateFile2  functions  to  get  a handle  to  a virtual 
file.  The  function  name  is  a little  misleading — it’s  not  just  about  files,  it’s 
anything  that  is  known  as  a symbolic  link  within  the  object  manager’s  directory 
called  GLOBAL??.  The  suffix  “File”  in  the  CreateFile*  functions  really 
means  a virtual  file  object  (FILE_OB  JECT)  that  is  the  entity  created  by  the 
executive  as  a result  of  these  functions.  Figure  6-2  shows  a screenshot  of  the 
WinObj  Sysinternals  tool  for  the  GLOBAL??  directory. 
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FIGURE  6-2  The  object  manager’s  GLOBAL??  directory. 


As  shown  in  Figure  6-2.  a name  such  as  C:  is  just  a symbolic  link  to  an 
internal  name  under  the  Device  object  manager  directory  (in  this  case, 
\Device\HarddiskVolume7).  (See  Chapter  8,  “System  mechanisms,”  in  Part  2 for 
more  on  the  object  manager  and  the  object  manager  namespace.)  All  the  names 
in  the  GLOBAL??  directory  are  candidates  for  arguments  to  CreateFile  (2 ) . 
Kernel  mode  clients  such  as  device  drivers  can  use  the  similar  ZwCreateFile 
to  obtain  a handle  to  a virtual  file. 


Note 


Higher-level  abstractions  such  as  the  .NET  Framework  and  the  Windows 
Runtime  have  their  own  APIs  for  working  with  files  and  devices  (for 
example,  the  System.  10  . File  class  in  .NET  or  the 
Windows  . Storage . StorageFile  class  in  WinRT),  but  these 
eventually  call  CreateFile  ( 2 ) to  get  the  actual  handle  they  hide 
under  the  covers. 


The  GLOBAL??  object  manager  directory  is  sometimes  called 
DosDevices,  which  is  an  older  name.  DosDevices  still  works  because 
it’s  defined  as  a symbolic  link  to  GLOBAL??  in  the  root  of  the  object 
manager’s  namespace.  In  driver  code,  the  ? ? string  is  typically  used  to 
reference  the  GLOBAL??  directory. 


The  operating  system  abstracts  all  I/O  requests  as  operations  on  a virtual  file 
because  the  I/O  manager  has  no  knowledge  of  anything  but  files,  therefore 
making  it  the  responsibility  of  the  driver  to  translate  file-oriented  comments 
(open,  close,  read,  write)  into  device-specific  commands.  This  abstraction 
thereby  generalizes  an  application’s  interface  to  devices.  User-mode  applications 
call  documented  functions,  which  in  turn  call  internal  I/O  system  functions  to 
read  from  a file,  write  to  a file,  and  perform  other  operations.  The  I/O  manager 
dynamically  directs  these  virtual  file  requests  to  the  appropriate  device  driver. 
Figure  6-3  illustrates  the  basic  structure  of  a typical  I/O  read  request  flow.  (Other 
types  of  I/O  requests,  such  as  write,  are  similar;  they  just  use  different  APIs.) 


FIGURE  6-3  The  flow  of  a typical  I/O  request. 

The  following  sections  look  at  these  components  more  closely,  covering  the 
various  types  of  device  drivers,  how  they  are  stmctured,  how  they  load  and 
initialize,  and  how  they  process  I/O  requests.  Then  we’ll  cover  the  operation  and 
roles  of  the  PnP  manager  and  the  power  manager. 

Interrupt  Request  Levels  and  Deferred  Procedure 
Calls 

Before  we  proceed,  we  must  introduce  two  very  important  concepts  of  the 
Windows  kernel  that  play  an  important  role  within  the  I/O  system:  Interrupt 


Request  Levels  (IRQL)  and  Deferred  Procedure  Calls  (DPC).  A thorough 
discussion  of  these  concepts  is  reserved  for  Chapter  8 in  Part  2,  but  we’ll  provide 
enough  information  in  this  section  to  enable  you  to  understand  the  mechanics  of 
I/O  processing  that  follow. 


Interrupt  Request  Levels 

The  IRQL  has  two  somewhat  distinct  meanings,  but  they  converge  in  certain 
situations: 


■ An  IRQL  is  a priority  assigned  to  an  interrupt  source  from  a 
hardware  device  This  number  is  set  by  the  HAL  (in  conjunction  with  the 
interrupt  controller  to  which  devices  that  require  interrupt  servicing  are 
connected). 


■ Each  CPU  has  its  own  IRQL  value  It  should  be  considered  a register  of 
the  CPU  (even  though  current  CPUs  do  not  implement  it  as  such). 


The  fundamental  rule  of  IRQLs  is  that  lower  IRQL  code  cannot  interfere  with 
higher  IRQL  code  and  vice  versa — code  with  a higher  IRQL  can  preempt  code 
running  at  a lower  IRQL.  You’ll  see  examples  of  how  this  works  in  practice  in  a 
moment.  A list  of  IRQLs  for  the  Windows-supported  architectures  is  shown  in 
Figure  6-4.  Note  that  IRQLs  are  not  the  same  as  thread  priorities.  In  fact,  thread 
priorities  have  meaning  only  when  the  IRQL  is  less  than  2. 


Thread 

Priorities 


x86 


x64  and  ARM 


FIGURE  6-4  IRQLs. 


Note 


IRQL  is  not  the  same  as  IRQ  (interrupt  request).  IRQs  are  hardware  lines 
connecting  devices  to  an  interrupt  controller.  See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for 
more  on  interrupts,  IRQs,  and  IRQLs. 


Normally,  the  IRQL  of  a processor  is  0.  This  means  “nothing  special”  is 
happening  in  that  regard,  and  that  the  kernel’s  scheduler  that  schedules  threads 
based  on  priorities  and  so  on  works  as  described  in  Chapter  4.  “Threads.”  In  user 
mode,  the  IRQL  can  only  be  0.  There  is  no  way  to  raise  IRQL  from  user  mode. 
(That’s  why  user-mode  documentation  never  mentions  the  IRQL  concept  at  all; 
there  would  be  no  point.) 

Kernel-mode  code  can  raise  and  lower  the  current  CPU  IRQL  with  the 
KeRaiselrql  and  KeLowerlrql  functions.  However,  most  of  the  time- 
specific  functions  are  called  with  the  IRQL  raised  to  some  expected  level,  as 
you’ll  see  shortly  when  we  discuss  a typical  I/O  processing  by  a driver. 

The  most  important  IRQLs  for  this  I/O-related  discussions  are  the  following: 

■ Passive(O)  This  is  defined  by  the  PASSIVE_LEVEL  macro  in  the  WDK 
header  wdm.h.  It  is  the  normal  IRQL  where  the  kernel  scheduler  is 
working  normally,  as  described  at  length  in  Chapter  4. 

■ Dispatch/DPC  (2)  (DISPATCH_LEVEL)  This  is  the  IRQL  the  kernel’s 
scheduler  works  at.  This  means  if  a thread  raises  the  current  IRQL  to  2 (or 
higher),  the  thread  has  essentially  an  infinite  quantum  and  will  not  be 
preempted  by  another  thread.  Effectively,  the  scheduler  cannot  wake  up  on 
the  current  CPU  until  the  IRQL  drops  below  2.  This  implies  a few  things: 

• With  the  IRQL  at  level  2 or  above,  any  waiting  on  kernel  dispatcher 
objects  (such  as  mutexes,  semaphores,  and  events)  would  crash  the 
system.  This  is  because  waiting  implies  that  the  thread  might  enter  a 
wait  state  and  another  should  be  scheduled  on  the  same  CPU.  However, 
because  the  scheduler  is  not  around  at  this  level,  this  cannot  happen; 
instead,  the  system  will  bug-check  (the  only  exception  is  if  the  wait 
timeout  is  zero,  meaning  no  waiting  is  requested,  just  getting  back  the 
signaled  state  of  the  object). 

• No  page  faults  can  be  handled.  This  is  because  a page  fault  would 


require  a context  switch  to  one  of  the  modified  page  writers.  However, 
context  switches  are  not  allowed,  so  the  system  would  crash.  This  means 
code  running  at  IRQL  2 or  above  can  access  only  non-paged  memory — 
typically  memory  allocated  from  non-paged  pool,  which  by  definition  is 
always  resident  in  physical  memory. 

■ Device  IRQL  (3-26  on  x86;  3-12  on  x64  and  ARM)  (DIRQL)  These  are 
the  levels  assigned  to  hardware  interrupts.  When  an  interrupt  arrives,  the 
kernel’s  trap  dispatcher  calls  the  appropriate  interrupt  service  routine  (ISR) 
and  raises  its  IRQL  to  that  of  the  associated  interrupt.  Because  this  value  is 
always  higher  than  DI  SPAT CH_L EVE L ( 2 ) , all  rules  associated  with 
IRQL  2 apply  for  DIRQL  as  well. 

Running  at  a particular  IRQL  masks  interrupts  with  that  and  lower  IRQLs.  For 
example,  an  ISR  running  with  IRQL  of  8 would  not  let  any  code  interfere  (on 
that  CPU)  with  IRQL  of  7 or  lower.  Specifically,  no  user  mode  code  is  able  to 
run  because  it  always  runs  at  IRQL  0.  This  implies  that  running  in  high  IRQL  is 
not  desirable  in  the  general  case;  there  are  a few  specific  scenarios  (which  we’ll 
look  at  in  this  chapter)  where  this  makes  sense  and  is  in  fact  required  for  normal 
system  operation. 

Deferred  Procedure  Calls 

A Deferred  Procedure  Call  (DPC)  is  an  object  that  encapsulates  calling  a 
function  at  IRQL  DPC_LEVEL  ( 2 ) . DPCs  exist  primarily  for  post-interrupt 
processing  because  running  at  DIRQL  masks  (and  thus  delays)  other  interrupts 
waiting  to  be  serviced.  A typical  ISR  would  do  the  minimum  work  possible, 
mostly  reading  the  state  of  the  device  and  telling  it  to  stop  its  interrupt  signal  and 
then  deferring  further  processing  to  a lower  IRQL  (2)  by  requesting  a DPC.  The 
term  Deferred  means  the  DPC  will  not  execute  immediately — it  can’t  because 
the  current  IRQL  is  higher  than  2.  However,  when  the  ISR  returns,  if  there  are  no 
pending  interrupts  waiting  to  be  serviced,  the  CPU  IRQL  will  drop  to  2 and  it 
will  execute  the  DPCs  that  have  accumulated  (maybe  just  one).  Figure  6-5 
shows  a simplified  example  of  the  sequence  of  events  that  may  occur  when 
interrupts  from  hardware  devices  (which  are  asynchronous  in  nature,  meaning 
they  can  arrive  at  any  time)  occur  while  code  executes  normally  at  IRQL  0 on 
some  CPU. 
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FIGURE  6-5  Example  of  interrupt  and  DPC  processing. 

Here  is  a rundown  of  the  sequence  of  events  shown  in  Figure  6-5: 

1.  Some  user-mode  or  kernel-mode  code  is  executing  while  the  CPU  is  at 
IRQL  0,  which  is  the  case  most  of  the  time. 

2.  A hardware  interrupt  arrives  with  an  IRQL  of  5 (remember  that  Device 
IRQLs  have  a minimum  value  of  3).  Because  5 is  greater  than  zero  (the 
current  IRQL),  the  CPU  state  is  saved,  the  IRQL  is  raised  to  5,  and  the  ISR 
associated  with  that  interrupt  is  called.  Note  that  there  is  no  context  switch; 
it’s  the  same  thread  that  now  happens  to  execute  the  ISR  code.  (If  the 
thread  was  in  user  mode,  it  switches  to  kernel  mode  whenever  an  interrupt 
arrives.) 

3.  ISR  1 starts  executing  while  the  CPU  IRQL  is  5.  At  this  point,  any 
interrupt  with  IRQL  5 or  lower  cannot  interrupt. 

4.  Suppose  another  interrupt  arrives  with  an  IRQL  of  8.  Assume  the  system 
decides  that  the  same  CPU  should  handle  it.  Because  8 is  greater  than  5, 
the  code  is  interrupted  again,  the  CPU  state  is  saved,  the  IRQL  is  raised  to 
8,  and  the  CPU  jumps  to  ISR  2.  Note  again  that  it’s  the  same  thread.  No 
context  switch  can  happen  because  the  thread  scheduler  cannot  wake  up  if 
the  IRQL  is  2 or  higher. 

5.  ISR  2 is  executing.  Before  it’s  done,  ISR  2 would  like  to  do  some  more 
processing  at  a lower  IRQL  so  that  interrupts  with  IRQLs  less  than  8 could 
be  services  as  well. 


6.  As  its  final  act,  ISR  2 inserts  a DPC  initialized  properly  to  point  to  a driver 
routine  to  do  any  post  processing  after  the  interrupt  is  dismissed  by  calling 
the  KelnsertQueueDpc  function.  (We’ll  discuss  what  this  post- 
processing typically  includes  in  the  next  section.)  Then  the  ISR  returns, 
restoring  the  CPU  state  saved  before  entering  ISR  2. 

7.  At  this  point,  the  IRQL  drops  to  its  previous  level  (5)  and  the  CPU 
continues  execution  of  ISR  1 that  was  interrupted  before. 

8.  Just  before  ISR  1 finishes,  it  queues  a DPC  of  its  own  to  do  its  required 
post-processing.  These  DPCs  are  collected  in  a DPC  queue  that  has  not 
been  examined  yet.  Then  ISR  1 returns,  restoring  the  CPU  state  saved 
before  ISR  1 started  execution. 

9.  At  this  point,  the  IRQL  would  want  to  drop  to  the  old  value  of  zero  before 
all  the  interrupt  handling  began.  However,  the  kernel  notices  that  there  are 
DPCs  pending  and  so  drops  the  IRQL  to  level  2 (DPC_LEVEL)  and  enters 
a DPC  processing  loop  that  iterates  over  the  accumulated  DPCs  and  calls 
each  DPC  routine  in  sequence.  When  the  DPC  queue  is  empty,  DPC 
processing  ends. 

10.  Finally,  the  IRQL  can  drop  back  to  zero,  restore  the  state  of  the  CPU 
again,  and  resume  execution  of  the  original  user  or  kernel  code  that  got 
interrupted  in  the  first  place.  Again,  notice  that  all  the  processing  described 
was  done  by  the  same  thread  (whichever  one  that  may  be).  This  fact 
implies  that  ISRs  and  DPC  routines  should  not  rely  on  any  particular 
thread  (and  hence  part  of  a particular  process)  to  execute  their  code.  It 
could  be  any  thread,  the  significance  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
section. 

The  preceding  description  is  a bit  simplified.  It  doesn’t  mention  DPC 
importance,  other  CPUs  that  may  handle  DPCs  for  quicker  DPC  processing,  and 
more.  These  details  are  not  important  for  the  discussion  in  this  chapter.  However, 
they  are  described  fully  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2. 

Device  drivers 

To  integrate  with  the  I/O  manager  and  other  I/O  system  components,  a device 
driver  must  conform  to  implementation  guidelines  specific  to  the  type  of  device 
it  manages  and  the  role  it  plays  in  managing  the  device.  This  section  discusses 
the  types  of  device  drivers  Windows  supports  as  well  as  the  internal  structure  of 
a device  driver. 


Note 


MM 


Most  kernel-mode  device  drivers  are  written  in  C.  Starting  with  the 
Windows  Driver  Kit  8.0,  drivers  can  also  be  safely  written  in  C++  due  to 
specific  support  for  kernel-mode  C++  in  the  new  compilers.  Use  of 
assembly  language  is  highly  discouraged  because  of  the  complexity  it 
introduces  and  its  effect  of  making  a driver  difficult  to  port  between  the 
hardware  architectures  supported  by  Windows  (x86,  x64,  and  ARM). 


Types  of  device  drivers 

Windows  supports  a wide  range  of  device-driver  types  and  programming 
environments.  Even  within  a particular  type  of  device  driver,  programming 
environments  can  differ  depending  on  the  specific  type  of  device  for  which  a 
driver  is  intended. 

The  broadest  classification  of  a driver  is  whether  it  is  a user-mode  or  kernel- 
mode driver.  Windows  supports  a couple  of  types  of  user-mode  drivers: 

■ Windows  subsystem  printer  drivers  These  translate  device-independent 
graphics  requests  to  printer-specific  commands.  These  commands  are  then 
typically  forwarded  to  a kernel-mode  port  driver  such  as  the  universal 
serial  bus  (USB)  printer  port  driver  (Usbprint.sys). 

■ User-Mode  Driver  Framework  (UMDF)  drivers  These  are  hardware 
device  drivers  that  run  in  user  mode.  They  communicate  to  the  kernel- 
mode UMDF  support  library  through  advanced  local  procedure  calls 
(ALPC).  See  the  “User-Mode  Driver  Framework”  section  later  in  this 
chapter  for  more  information. 

In  this  chapter,  the  focus  is  on  kernel-mode  device  drivers.  There  are  many 
types  of  kernel-mode  drivers,  which  can  be  divided  into  the  following  basic 
categories: 

■ File-system  drivers  These  accept  I/O  requests  to  files  and  satisfy  the 
requests  by  issuing  their  own  more  explicit  requests  to  mass  storage  or 
network  device  drivers. 

■ Plug  and  Play  drivers  These  work  with  hardware  and  integrate  with  the 
Windows  power  manager  and  PnP  manager.  They  include  drivers  for  mass 
storage  devices,  video  adapters,  input  devices,  and  network  adapters. 

■ Non-Plug  and  Play  drivers  These  include  kernel  extensions,  which  are 
drivers  or  modules  that  extend  the  functionality  of  the  system.  They  do  not 


typically  integrate  with  the  PnP  manager  or  power  manager  because  they 
usually  do  not  manage  an  actual  piece  of  hardware.  Examples  include 
network  API  and  protocol  drivers.  The  Sysintemals  tool  Process  Monitor 
has  a driver,  and  is  an  example  of  a non-PnP  driver. 

Within  the  category  of  kernel-mode  drivers  are  further  classifications  based  on 
the  driver  model  to  which  the  driver  adheres  and  its  role  in  servicing  device 
requests. 

WDM  drivers 

WDM  drivers  are  device  drivers  that  adhere  to  the  Windows  Driver  Model 
(WDM).  WDM  includes  support  for  Windows  power  management,  Plug  and 
Play,  and  WMI,  and  most  Plug  and  Play  drivers  adhere  to  WDM.  There  are  three 
types  of  WDM  drivers: 

■ Bus  drivers  These  manage  a logical  or  physical  bus.  Examples  of  buses 
include  PCMCIA,  PCI,  USB,  and  IEEE  1394.  Abus  driver  is  responsible 
for  detecting  and  informing  the  PnP  manager  of  devices  attached  to  the  bus 
it  controls  and  for  managing  the  power  setting  of  the  bus.  These  are 
typically  provided  by  Microsoft  out  of  the  box. 

■ Function  drivers  These  manage  a particular  type  of  device.  Bus  drivers 
present  devices  to  function  drivers  via  the  PnP  manager.  The  function 
driver  is  the  driver  that  exports  the  operational  interface  of  the  device  to 
the  operating  system.  In  general,  it’s  the  driver  with  the  most  knowledge 
about  the  operation  of  the  device. 

■ Filter  drivers  These  logically  layer  either  above  function  drivers  (these 
are  called  upper  filters  or  function  filters ) or  above  the  bus  driver  (these  are 
called  lower  filters  or  bus  filters),  augmenting  or  changing  the  behavior  of 
a device  or  another  driver.  For  example,  a keyboard-capture  utility  could 
be  implemented  with  a keyboard  filter  driver  that  layers  above  the 
keyboard  function  driver. 

Figure  6-6  shows  a device  node  (also  called  a devnode ) with  a bus  driver  that 
creates  a physical  device  object  (PDO),  lower  filters,  a function  driver  that 
creates  a functional  device  object  (FDO),  and  upper  filters.  The  only  required 
layers  are  the  PDO  and  FDO.  The  various  filters  may  or  may  not  exist. 


Upper  Filter  Driver  3 
Upper  Filter  Driver  2 
Upper  Filter  Driver  1 

Function  Driver 

Lower  Filter  Driver  2 
Lower  Filter  Driver  1 
Bus  Driver 


FIGURE  6-6  WDM  device  node  (devnode). 

In  WDM,  no  one  driver  is  responsible  for  controlling  all  aspects  of  a particular 
device.  The  bus  driver  is  responsible  for  detecting  bus  membership  changes 
(device  addition  or  removal),  assisting  the  PnP  manager  in  enumerating  the 
devices  on  the  bus,  accessing  bus-specific  configuration  registers,  and,  in  some 
cases,  controlling  power  to  devices  on  the  bus.  The  function  driver  is  generally 
the  only  driver  that  accesses  the  device’s  hardware.  The  exact  manner  in  which 
these  devices  came  to  be  is  described  in  “The  Plug  and  Play  manager”  section 
later  in  this  chapter. 

Layered  drivers 

Support  for  an  individual  piece  of  hardware  is  often  divided  among  several 
drivers,  each  providing  a part  of  the  functionality  required  to  make  the  device 
work  properly.  In  addition  to  WDM  bus  drivers,  function  drivers,  and  filter 
drivers,  hardware  support  might  be  split  between  the  following  components: 

■ Class  drivers  These  implement  the  I/O  processing  for  a particular  class  of 
devices,  such  as  disk,  keyboard,  or  CD-ROM,  where  the  hardware 
interfaces  have  been  standardized  so  one  driver  can  serve  devices  from  a 
wide  variety  of  manufacturers. 


■ Miniclass  drivers  These  implement  I/O  processing  that  is  vendor-defined 
for  a particular  class  of  devices.  For  example,  although  Microsoft  has 
written  a standardized  battery  class  driver,  both  uninterruptible  power 
supplies  (UPS)  and  laptop  batteries  have  highly  specific  interfaces  that 
differ  wildly  between  manufacturers,  such  that  a miniclass  is  required  from 
the  vendor.  Miniclass  drivers  are  essentially  kernel-mode  DLLs  and  do  not 
perform  IRP  processing  directly.  Instead,  the  class  driver  calls  into  them 
and  they  import  functions  from  the  class  driver. 

■ Port  drivers  These  implement  the  processing  of  an  I/O  request  specific  to 
a type  of  I/O  port,  such  as  SATA,  and  are  implemented  as  kernel-mode 
libraries  of  functions  rather  than  actual  device  drivers.  Port  drivers  are 
almost  always  written  by  Microsoft  because  the  interfaces  are  typically 
standardized  in  such  a way  that  different  vendors  can  still  share  the  same 
port  driver.  However,  in  certain  cases,  third  parties  may  need  to  write  their 
own  for  specialized  hardware.  In  some  cases,  the  concept  of  I/O  port 
extends  to  cover  logical  ports  as  well.  For  example,  Network  Driver 
Interface  Specification  (NDIS)  is  the  network  “port”  driver. 

■ Miniport  drivers  These  map  a generic  I/O  request  to  a type  of  port  into  an 
adapter  type,  such  as  a specific  network  adapter.  Miniport  drivers  are 
actual  device  drivers  that  import  the  functions  supplied  by  a port  driver. 
Miniport  drivers  are  written  by  third  parties,  and  they  provide  the  interface 
for  the  port  driver.  Like  miniclass  drivers,  they  are  kernel-mode  DLLs  and 
do  not  perform  IRP  processing  directly. 

Figure  6-7  shows  a simplified  example  for  illustrative  purposes  that  will  help 
demonstrate  how  device  drivers  and  layering  work  at  a high  level.  As  you  can 
see,  a file-system  driver  accepts  a request  to  write  data  to  a certain  location 
within  a particular  file.  It  translates  the  request  into  a request  to  write  a certain 
number  of  bytes  to  the  disk  at  a particular  (that  is,  the  logical)  location.  It  then 
passes  this  request  (via  the  I/O  manager)  to  a simple  disk  driver.  The  disk  driver, 
in  turn,  translates  the  request  into  a physical  location  on  the  disk  and 
communicates  with  the  disk  to  write  the  data. 


FIGURE  6-7  Layering  of  a file-system  driver  and  a disk  driver. 

This  figure  illustrates  the  division  of  labor  between  two  layered  drivers.  The 
I/O  manager  receives  a write  request  that  is  relative  to  the  beginning  of  a 
particular  file.  The  I/O  manager  passes  the  request  to  the  file-system  driver, 
which  translates  the  write  operation  from  a file-relative  operation  to  a starting 
location  (a  sector  boundary  on  the  disk)  and  a number  of  bytes  to  write.  The  file- 
system driver  calls  the  I/O  manager  to  pass  the  request  to  the  disk  driver,  which 
translates  the  request  to  a physical  disk  location  and  transfers  the  data. 

Because  all  drivers — both  device  drivers  and  file-system  drivers — present  the 
same  framework  to  the  operating  system,  another  driver  can  easily  be  inserted 
into  the  hierarchy  without  altering  the  existing  drivers  or  the  I/O  system.  For 
example,  several  disks  can  be  made  to  seem  like  a very  large  single  disk  by 


adding  a driver.  This  logical  volume  manager  driver  is  located  between  the  file 
system  and  the  disk  drivers,  as  shown  in  the  conceptual  simplified  architectural 
diagram  presented  in  Figure  6-8.  (For  the  actual  storage  driver  stack  diagram  as 
well  as  volume  manager  drivers,  see  Chapter  12,  “Storage  management”  in  Part 
2.) 
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FIGURE  6-8  Adding  a layered  driver. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  loaded  driver  list 

You  can  see  a list  of  registered  drivers  by  executing  the  Msinfo32.exe 
utility  from  the  Run  dialog  box,  accessible  from  the  Start  menu.  Select  the 
System  Drivers  entry  under  Software  Environment  to  see  the  list  of 
drivers  configured  on  the  system.  Those  that  are  loaded  contain  the  text  Yes 
in  the  Started  column,  as  shown  here: 
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The  list  of  drivers  comes  from  the  registry  subkeys  under 
HKLM\System\CurrentControlSet\Services.  This  key  is  shared  between 
drivers  and  services.  Both  can  be  started  by  the  Service  Control  Manager 
(SCM).  The  way  to  distinguish  between  a driver  and  a service  for  each  subkey 
is  by  looking  at  the  Type  value.  A small  value  (1,  2,  4,  8)  indicates  a driver, 
while  16  ( 0x10 ) and  3 2 ( 0x2  0 ) indicate  a Windows  service.  For  more 

information  on  the  Services  subkey,  consult  Chapter  9 in  Part  2. 

You  can  also  view  the  list  of  loaded  kernel-mode  drivers  with  Process 
Explorer.  Run  Process  Explorer,  select  the  System  process,  and  select  DLLs 
from  the  Lower  Pane  View  menu  entry  in  the  View  menu: 
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Process  Explorer  lists  the  loaded  drivers,  their  names,  version  information 
(including  company  and  description),  and  load  address  (assuming  you  have 
configured  Process  Explorer  to  display  the  corresponding  columns). 

Finally,  if  you’re  looking  at  a crash  dump  (or  live  system)  with  the  kernel 
debugger,  you  can  get  a similar  display  with  the  kernel  debugger  lm  kv 
command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


kd>  lm  kv 


start  end  module  name 

80626000  80631000  kdcom  (deferred) 

Image  path:  kdcom.dll 
Image  name:  kdcom.dll 

Browse  all  global  symbols  functions  data 
Timestamp:  Sat  Jul  16  04:27:27  2016 

(57898D7F) 


Checksum: 
ImageSize : 
Translations : 


0000821A 

0000B000 

0000. 04b0  0000. 04e4 


0409. 04b0  0409. 04e4 
81009000  81632000  nt  (pdb 

symbols)  e:\symbols\ntkrpamp. 

pdb\A54DF85668E54895982F873F58C984591\ntkrpamp . pdi 
Loaded  symbol  image  file:  ntkrpamp.exe 
Image  path:  ntkrpamp.exe 
Image  name : ntkrpamp . exe 


data 

2016 


Browse  all  global 
Timestamp : 
(57CF991B) 

Checksum: 
ImageSize : 
Translations : 


symbols  functions 
Wed  Sep  07  07:35:39 

005C6B08 

00629000 

0000. 04b0  0000. 04e4 


0409. 04b0  0409. 04e4 

81632000  81693000  hal  (deferred) 

Image  path:  halmacpi.dll 
Image  name:  halmacpi.dll 
Browse  all  global  symbols  functions 
Timestamp:  Sat  Jul  16  04:27:33 

(57898D85) 


Checksum: 
ImageSize : 
Translations : 


00061469 

00061000 

0000. 04b0  0000. 04e4 


data 

2016 


0409. 04b0  0409. 04e4 

8a800000  8a84b000  FLTMGR  (deferred) 


Image  path: 

\SystemRoot\Sys tem3 2 \drivers\ FLTMGR . SYS 
Image  name:  FLTMGR. SYS 
Browse  all  global  symbols  functions 
Timestamp:  Sat  Jul  16  04:27:37 

(57898D89) 


Checksum: 
ImageSize : 
Translations : 


00053B90 

0004B000 

0000. 04b0  0000. 04e4 


data 

2016 


0409. 04b0  0409. 04e4 


Structure  of  a driver 

The  I/O  system  drives  the  execution  of  device  drivers.  Device  drivers  consist  of 
a set  of  routines  that  are  called  to  process  the  various  stages  of  an  I/O  request. 
Figure  6-9  illustrates  the  key  driver-function  routines,  which  are  described  next. 


FIGURE  6-9  Primary  device  driver  routines. 

■ An  initialization  routine  The  I/O  manager  executes  a driver’s 
initialization  routine,  which  is  set  by  the  WDK  to  GSDriverEntry 
when  it  loads  the  driver  into  the  operating  system.  GSDriverEntry 
initializes  the  compiler’s  protection  against  stack-overflow  errors  (called  a 
cookie ) and  then  calls  DriverEntry,  which  is  what  the  driver  writer 
must  implement.  The  routine  fills  in  system  data  structures  to  register  the 
rest  of  the  driver’s  routines  with  the  I/O  manager  and  performs  any 
necessary  global  driver  initialization. 

■ An  add-device  routine  A driver  that  supports  Plug  and  Play  implements 
an  add-device  routine.  The  PnP  manager  sends  a notification  to  the  driver 
via  this  routine  whenever  a device  for  which  the  driver  is  responsible  is 
detected.  In  this  routine,  a driver  typically  creates  a device  object 
(described  later  in  this  chapter)  to  represent  the  device. 

■ A set  of  dispatch  routines  Dispatch  routines  are  the  main  entry  points  that 
a device  driver  provides.  Some  examples  are  open,  close,  read,  write,  and 
Plug  and  Play.  When  called  on  to  perform  an  I/O  operation,  the  I/O 
manager  generates  an  IRP  and  calls  a driver  through  one  of  the  driver’s 
dispatch  routines. 

■ A start  I/O  routine  A driver  can  use  a start  I/O  routine  to  initiate  a data 
transfer  to  or  from  a device.  This  routine  is  defined  only  in  drivers  that  rely 
on  the  I/O  manager  to  queue  their  incoming  I/O  requests.  The  I/O  manager 
serializes  IRPs  for  a driver  by  ensuring  that  the  driver  processes  only  one 
IRP  at  a time.  Drivers  can  process  multiple  IRPs  concurrently,  but 
serialization  is  usually  required  for  most  devices  because  they  cannot 
concurrently  handle  multiple  I/O  requests. 


■ An  interrupt  service  routine  (ISR)  When  a device  interrupts,  the  kernel’s 
interrupt  dispatcher  transfers  control  to  this  routine.  In  the  Windows  I/O 
model,  ISRs  run  at  device  interrupt  request  level  (DIRQL),  so  they 
perform  as  little  work  as  possible  to  avoid  blocking  lower  IRQL  interrupts 
(as  discussed  in  the  previous  section).  An  ISR  usually  queues  a DPC, 
which  runs  at  a lower  IRQL  (DPC/dispatch  level)  to  execute  the  remainder 
of  interrupt  processing.  Only  drivers  for  interrupt-driven  devices  have 
ISRs;  a file-system  driver,  for  example,  doesn’t  have  one. 

■ An  interrupt-servicing  DPC  routine  A DPC  routine  performs  most  of  the 
work  involved  in  handling  a device  interrupt  after  the  ISR  executes.  The 
DPC  routine  executes  at  IRQL  2,  which  is  a “compromise”  between  the 
high  DIRQL  and  the  low  passive  level  (0).  Atypical  DPC  routine  initiates 
I/O  completion  and  starts  the  next  queued  I/O  operation  on  a device. 

Although  the  following  routines  aren’t  shown  in  Figure  6-9.  they’re  found  in 
many  types  of  device  drivers: 

■ One  or  more  I/O  completion  routines  A layered  driver  might  have  I/O 
completion  routines  that  notify  it  when  a lower-level  driver  finishes 
processing  an  IRP.  For  example,  the  I/O  manager  calls  a file-system 
driver’s  I/O  completion  routine  after  a device  driver  finishes  transferring 
data  to  or  from  a file.  The  completion  routine  notifies  the  file-system 
driver  about  the  operation’s  success,  failure,  or  cancellation,  and  allows  the 
file-system  driver  to  perform  cleanup  operations. 

■ A cancel  I/O  routine  If  an  I/O  operation  can  be  canceled,  a driver  can 
define  one  or  more  cancel  I/O  routines.  When  the  driver  receives  an  IRP 
for  an  I/O  request  that  can  be  canceled,  it  assigns  a cancel  routine  to  the 
IRP.  As  the  IRP  goes  through  various  stages  of  processing,  this  routine  can 
change  or  outright  disappear  if  the  current  operation  is  not  cancellable.  If  a 
thread  that  issues  an  I/O  request  exits  before  the  request  is  completed  or 
the  operation  is  cancelled  (for  example,  with  the  Cancel Io  or 
Cancel IoEx  Windows  functions),  the  I/O  manager  executes  the  IRP’s 
cancel  routine  if  one  is  assigned  to  it.  A cancel  routine  is  responsible  for 
performing  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  release  any  resources  acquired 
during  the  processing  that  has  already  taken  place  for  the  IRP  as  well  as  for 
completing  the  IRP  with  a canceled  status. 

■ Fast-dispatch  routines  Drivers  that  make  use  of  the  cache  manager,  such 
as  file-system  drivers,  typically  provide  these  routines  to  allow  the  kernel 
to  bypass  typical  I/O  processing  when  accessing  the  driver.  (See  Chapter 


14,  “Cache  manager,”  in  Part  2,  for  more  information  on  the  cache 
manager.)  For  example,  operations  such  as  reading  or  writing  can  be 
quickly  performed  by  accessing  the  cached  data  directly  instead  of  taking 
the  I/O  manager’s  usual  path  that  generates  discrete  I/O  operations.  Fast 
dispatch  routines  are  also  used  as  a mechanism  for  callbacks  from  the 
memory  manager  and  cache  manager  to  file-system  drivers.  For  instance, 
when  creating  a section,  the  memory  manager  calls  back  into  the  file- 
system driver  to  acquire  the  file  exclusively. 

■ An  unload  routine  An  unload  routine  releases  any  system  resources  a 
driver  is  using  so  that  the  I/O  manager  can  remove  the  driver  from 
memory.  Any  resources  acquired  in  the  initialization  routine 
(DriverEntry)  are  usually  released  in  the  unload  routine.  A driver  can 
be  loaded  and  unloaded  while  the  system  is  running  if  the  driver  supports 
it,  but  the  unload  routine  will  be  called  only  after  all  file  handles  to  the 
device  are  closed. 

■ A system  shutdown  notification  routine  This  routine  allows  driver 
cleanup  on  system  shutdown. 

■ Error-logging  routines  When  unexpected  errors  occur  (for  example, 
when  a disk  block  goes  bad),  a driver’s  error-logging  routines  note  the 
occurrence  and  notify  the  I/O  manager.  The  I/O  manager  then  writes  this 
information  to  an  error  log  file. 

Driver  objects  and  device  objects 

When  a thread  opens  a handle  to  a file  object  (described  in  the  “I/O  processing” 
section  later  in  this  chapter),  the  I/O  manager  must  determine  from  the  file 
object’s  name  which  driver  it  should  call  to  process  the  request.  Furthermore,  the 
I/O  manager  must  be  able  to  locate  this  information  the  next  time  a thread  uses 
the  same  file  handle.  The  following  system  objects  fill  this  need: 

■ A driver  object  This  represents  an  individual  driver  in  the  system 
(DRIVER_OB JECT  structure).  The  I/O  manager  obtains  the  address  of 
each  of  the  driver’s  dispatch  routines  (entry  points)  from  the  driver  object. 

■ A device  object  This  represents  a physical  or  logical  device  on  the  system 
and  describes  its  characteristics  (DEVI CE_OB  JECT  structure),  such  as  the 
alignment  it  requires  for  buffers  and  the  location  of  its  device  queue  to 
hold  incoming  IRPs.  It  is  the  target  for  all  I/O  operations  because  this 
object  is  what  the  handle  communicates  with. 

The  I/O  manager  creates  a driver  object  when  a driver  is  loaded  into  the 


system.  It  then  calls  the  driver’s  initialization  routine  (DriverEntry),  which 
fills  in  the  object  attributes  with  the  driver’s  entry  points. 

At  any  time  after  loading,  a driver  creates  device  objects  to  represent  logical 
or  physical  devices — or  even  a logical  interface  or  endpoint  to  the  driver — by 
calling  IoCreateDevice  or  IoCreateDevice-  Secure.  However,  most 
Plug  and  Play  drivers  create  devices  in  their  add-device  routine  when  the  PnP 
manager  informs  them  of  the  presence  of  a device  for  them  to  manage.  Non- 
Plug  and  Play  drivers,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  create  device  objects  when  the 
I/O  manager  invokes  their  initialization  routine.  The  I/O  manager  unloads  a 
driver  when  the  driver’s  last  device  object  has  been  deleted  and  no  references  to 
the  driver  remain. 


The  relationship  between  a driver  object  and  its  device  objects  is  shown  in 
Figure  6-10. 
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FIGURE  6-10  A driver  object  and  its  device  objects. 

A driver  object  holds  a pointer  to  its  first  device  object  in  the 
DeviceOb  j ect  member.  The  second  device  object  is  pointed  to  by  the 
NextDevice  member  of  DEVICE_OBJECT  until  the  last  one  points  to  NULL. 
Each  device  object  points  back  to  its  driver  object  with  the  DriverOb  j ect 
member.  All  the  arrows  shown  in  Figure  6-10  are  built  by  the  device-creation 
functions  (IoCreateDevice  or  IoCreateDevice  - Secure).  The 
DeviceExtension  pointer  shown  is  a way  a driver  can  allocate  an  extra 
piece  of  memory  that  is  attached  to  each  device  object  it  manages. 


Note 


MM 


It’s  important  to  distinguish  driver  objects  from  device  objects.  A driver 
object  represents  the  behavior  of  a driver,  while  individual  device  objects 
represent  communication  endpoints.  For  example,  on  a system  with  four 
serial  ports,  there  would  be  one  driver  object  (and  one  driver  binary)  but 
four  instances  of  device  objects,  each  representing  a single  serial  port,  that 
can  be  opened  individually  with  no  effect  on  the  other  serial  ports.  For 
hardware  devices,  each  device  also  represents  a distinct  set  of  hardware 
resources,  such  as  I/O  ports,  memory-mapped  I/O,  and  interrupt  line. 
Windows  is  device-centric,  rather  than  driver-centric. 


When  a driver  creates  a device  object,  the  driver  can  optionally  assign  the 
device  a name.  A name  places  the  device  object  in  the  object  manager 
namespace.  A driver  can  either  explicitly  define  a name  or  let  the  I/O  manager 
auto-generate  one.  By  convention,  device  objects  are  placed  in  the  \Device 
directory  in  the  namespace,  which  is  inaccessible  by  applications  using  the 
Windows  API. 


Some  drivers  place  device  objects  in  directories  other  than  \Device.  For 
example,  the  IDE  driver  creates  the  device  objects  that  represent  IDE 
ports  and  channels  in  the  \Device\Ide  directory.  See  Chapter  12  in  Part  2 
for  a description  of  storage  architecture,  including  the  way  storage  drivers 
use  device  objects. 


If  a driver  needs  to  make  it  possible  for  applications  to  open  the  device  object, 
it  must  create  a symbolic  link  in  the  \GLOBAL??  directory  to  the  device  object’s 
name  in  the  YDevice  directory.  (The  IoCreateSymboli cLink  function 
accomplishes  this.)  Non-Plug  and  Play  and  file-system  drivers  typically  create  a 
symbolic  link  with  a well-known  name  (for  example, 

\Device\HarddiskVolume2).  Because  well-known  names  don’t  work  well  in  an 
environment  in  which  hardware  appears  and  disappears  dynamically,  PnP  drivers 
expose  one  or  more  interfaces  by  calling  the 

IoRegisterDevicelnterf  ace  function,  specifying  a globally  unique 
identifier  (GUID)  that  represents  the  type  of  functionality  exposed.  GUIDs  are 


128-bit  values  that  can  be  generated  by  using  tools  such  as  uuidgen  and 
guidgen,  which  are  included  with  the  WDK  and  the  Windows  SDK.  Given  the 
range  of  values  that  128  bits  represents  (and  the  formula  used  to  generate  them), 
it’s  statistically  almost  certain  that  each  GUID  generated  will  be  forever  and 
globally  unique. 

IoRegisterDevicelnterf  ace  generates  the  symbolic  link  associated 
with  a device  instance.  However,  a driver  must  call 

IoSetDevicelnterf  aceState  to  enable  the  interface  to  the  device  before 
the  I/O  manager  actually  creates  the  link.  Drivers  usually  do  this  when  the  PnP 
manager  starts  the  device  by  sending  the  driver  a start-device  IRP — in  this  case, 

I R P_M J_P N P (major  function  code)  with  I RP_MN_S TART_DEVI CE  (minor 
function  code).  IRPs  are  discussed  in  the  “I/O  request  packets”  section  later  in 
this  chapter. 

An  application  that  wants  to  open  a device  object  whose  interfaces  are 
represented  with  a GUID  can  call  Plug  and  Play  setup  functions  in  user  space, 
such  as  SetupDiEnumDevicelnterf  aces,  to  enumerate  the  interfaces 
present  for  a particular  GUID  and  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  symbolic  links  it 
can  use  to  open  the  device  objects.  For  each  device  reported  by 
SetupDiEnumDevicelnterf  aces,  the  application  executes 
SetupDiGetDevicelnterf  aceDetail  to  obtain  additional  information 
about  the  device,  such  as  its  auto-generated  name.  After  obtaining  a device’s 
name  from  SetupDiGetDevicelnterf  ace-  Detail,  the  application  can 
execute  the  Windows  function  CreateFile  or  CreateFile2  to  open  the 
device  and  obtain  a handle. 


EXPERIMENT:  Looking  at  device  objects 

You  can  use  the  WinObj  tool  from  Sysinternals  or  the  ! ob  j ect  kernel 
debugger  command  to  view  the  device  names  under  \Device  in  the  object 
manager  namespace.  The  following  screenshot  shows  an  I/O  manager- 
assigned  symbolic  link  that  points  to  a device  object  in  \Device  with  an 
auto-generated  name: 
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When  you  run  the  ! ob  j ect  kernel  debugger  command  and  specify  the 
\Device  directory,  you  should  see  output  similar  to  the  following: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


1:  kd>  ! object  \device 

Object:  8200c530  Type:  (8542bl88)  Directory 
Obj ectHeader : 8200c518  (new  version) 
HandleCount:  0 PointerCount : 231 
Directory  Object:  82007d20  Name:  Device 


Hash 

Address 

Type 

Name 

00 

d024a44  8 

Device 

NisDrv 

Device 

959af c08 

958beef 0 

Device 

WUDFLpcDevice 

SrvNet 

854c69b8 

Device 

FakeVidl 

8bef ec9  8 

Device 

RdpBus 

88f 7c338 

Device 

Beep 

89d64500 

Device 

Ndis 

8a24e250 

SymbolicLink 

ScsiPort2 

89d6c580 

Device 

KsecDD 

89cl5810 

Device 

00000025 

89cl7408 

Device 

00000019 

01 

854c6  89  8 

Device 

FakeVid2 

88f 9 8a7  0 

8a48c6a8 

Device 

Netbios 

Device 


NameResTrk 


89c2fe88 

Device 

00000026 

02 

854c6778 

Device 

FakeVid3 

854  8f eeO 

Device 

00000034 

8a2 14b7  8 

SymbolicLink 

Ip 

89c3 103  8 

Device 

00000027 

03 

9c205c40 

Device 

00000041 

854c6658 

Device 

FakeVid4 

854dd9d8 

Device 

00000035 

8dl43488 

8a54 103  0 

Device 

VideoO 

Device 

89c323c8 

Device 

KeyboardClassO 

00000028 

8554fb50 

Device 

KMDF0 

04 

958bb040 

Device 

9 7ad9  f eO 

ProcessManagement 

Symbol i 

cLink 

Mai lslotRedi rector 

854f 0090 

Device 

00000036 

854c653  8 

Device 

FakeVid5 

8bf 14e9  8 

8bf2fe20 

Device 

Videol 

Device 

89c332a0 

89c0503  0 

Device 

KeyboardClassl 

00000029 

Device 

89c3ala8 

Device 

VolMgrControl 

VMBus 

When  you  enter  the  ! ob  j ect  command  and  specify  an  object  manager 
directory  object,  the  kernel  debugger  dumps  the  contents  of  the  directory 
according  to  the  way  the  object  manager  organizes  it  internally.  For  fast 
lookups,  a directory  stores  objects  in  a hash  table  based  on  a hash  of  the  object 
names,  so  the  output  shows  the  objects  stored  in  each  bucket  of  the  directory’s 
hash  table. 


As  Figure  6-10  illustrates,  a device  object  points  back  to  its  driver  object, 


which  is  how  the  I/O  manager  knows  which  driver  routine  to  call  when  it 
receives  an  I/O  request.  It  uses  the  device  object  to  find  the  driver  object 
representing  the  driver  that  services  the  device.  It  then  indexes  into  the  driver 
object  by  using  the  function  code  supplied  in  the  original  request.  Each  function 
code  corresponds  to  a driver  entry  point  (called  a dispatch  routine). 

A driver  object  often  has  multiple  device  objects  associated  with  it.  When  a 
driver  is  unloaded  from  the  system,  the  I/O  manager  uses  the  queue  of  device 
objects  to  determine  which  devices  will  be  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  driver. 


EXPERIMENT:  Displaying  driver  and  device  objects 

You  can  display  driver  and  device  objects  with  the  ! drvob  j and 
! devob  j kernel  debugger  commands,  respectively.  In  the  following 
example,  the  driver  object  for  the  keyboard  class  driver  is  examined,  and 
one  of  its  device  objects  viewed: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

1:  kd>  Idrvobj  kbdclass 
Driver  object  (8a557520)  is  for: 

\Driver\kbdclass 

Driver  Extension  List:  (id  , addr) 

Device  Object  list: 

9f509648  8bf 2 f e2  0 8a541030 

1:  kd>  ! devob j 9f 509648 
Device  object  (9f509648)  is  for: 

KeyboardClass2  \Driver\kbdclass  DriverObject 
8a557520 

Current  Irp  00000000  RefCount  0 Type  0000000b  Flags 
00002044 

Dacl  82090960  DevExt  9f509700  DevObjExt  9f5097f0 
ExtensionFlags  (OxOOOOOcOO)  DOE_SESSION_DEVICE , 
DOE_DEFAULT_SD_PRESENT 

Characteristics  (0x00000100)  FILE_DEVICE_SECURE_OPEN 
AttachedTo  (Lower)  9f509848  \Driver\ terminpt 
Device  queue  is  not  busy. 

Notice  that  the  ! devob  j command  also  shows  you  the  addresses  and 
names  of  any  device  objects  that  the  object  you’re  viewing  is  layered  over  (the 


AttachedTo  line).  It  can  also  show  the  device  objects  layered  on  top  of  the 
object  specified  (the  AttachedDevice  line),  although  not  in  this  case. 

The  ! drvob  j command  can  accept  an  optional  argument  that  indicates 
more  information  to  show.  Here  is  an  example  with  the  most  information  to 
show: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

1:  kd>  Idrvobj  kbdclass  7 
Driver  object  (8a557520)  is  for: 

\Driver\kbdclass 

Driver  Extension  List:  (id  , addr) 

Device  Object  list: 

9f 509648  8bf2fe20  8a541030 

DriverEntry:  8c30a010  kbdclass ! GsDriverEntry 

DriverStartlo : 00000000 
DriverUnload : 00000000 

AddDevice:  8c307250  kbdclass ! KeyboardAddDevic 

Dispatch  routines: 

[00] 


I RP_M  J_CRE  ATE 
[01] 

8c3  0 ld8  0 

kb' 

I RP_M  J_CREATE_NAMED_P  I PE 
[02] 

81142342 

nt 

I RP_M J_CLO  S E 
[03] 

8c3  0 lc9  0 

kb' 

I RP_M  J_RE  AD 
[04] 

8c3  02 15  0 

kb' 

I R P_M J_WR I T E 
[05] 

81142342 

nt 

I RP_M J_QUERY_INFORMAT I ON 
[06] 

81142342 

nt 

IRP_MJ SET INFORMATION 

[07] 

81142342 

nt 

I RP_M  J_QUE  R Y_E  A 

81142342 

nt 

[08] 

IRP_MJ SET EA 

81142342 

nt 

[09] 

IRP_MJ_FLUSH BUFFERS 

8c303678 

kb' 

[0a] 

I RP_M  J_QUERY_VOLUME_I NFORMAT I ON 

81142342 

nt 

[Ob] 

I R P_M  J_S  E T_V  0 LUME I NF  0 RMAT  ION 

81142342 

nt 

[0c] 

IRP_MJ_DIRECTORY CONTROL 

81142342 

nt 

[0d] 

IRP_MJ FILE SYSTEM_CONTROL 

81142342 

nt 

[0e] 

IRP_MJ_DEVICE CONTROL 

8c3  07  6d0 

kb' 

Control 

[Of] 

IRP_MJ_INTERNAL_DEVICE_CONTROL 

8c307f f 0 

kb' 

Through 

[10] 

IRP_MJ SHUTDOWN 

81142342 

nt 

[11] 

IRP_MJ_LOCK_CONTROL 

81142342 

nt 

[12] 

I RP_M  J_CLE  ANUP 

8c302260 

k: 

[13] 

I RP_M J_CRE ATE_MA I L S LOT 

81142342 

nt 

[14] 

IRP_MJ_QUERY SECURITY 

81142342 

nt 

[15] 

I R P_M  J_S  E T_S  E CUR  I TY 

81142342 

nt 

[16] 

I R P_M  J_P  OWE  R 

8c3  0 144  0 

kb' 

[17] 

IRP_MJ SYSTEM_CONTROL 

8c3  07f 4 0 

kb' 

Control 

[18] 

I R P_M  J_D  E V I CE_CHANGE 

81142342 

nt 

[19] 

I RP_M  J_QUE  R Y_QUOT  A 

[la] 

I RP_M  J_S  ET_QUOTA 

[lb] 

IRP  MJ  PNP 


81142342 

nt 

81142342 

nt 

8c3  0 187  0 

kb' 

The  dispatch  routines  array  is  clearly  shown,  and  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  section.  Note  that  operations  that  are  not  supported  by  the  driver  point  to 
an  I/O  manager’s  routine  IopInvalidDeviceRequest. 

The  address  to  the  ! drvob  j command  is  for  a DRIVER_OB  JECT 
structure,  and  the  address  for  the  ! devob  j command  is  for  a 
DEVI CE_OB  JECT.  You  can  view  these  structures  directly  using  the  debugger: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


1:  kd>  dt  nt !_driver_ob j ect 
+0x000  Type 
+0x002  Size 
+0x004  DeviceObject 

_DEVICE .OBJECT 

+0x008  Flags 
+0x00c  DriverStart 


8a557520 

0n4 
0nl6  8 

0x9f509648 

0x412 

0x8c300000  Void 


+0x010  DriverSize 
+0x014  DriverSection 
+0x018  DriverExtension 
DRIVER  EXTENSION 


OxeOOO 

0x8a556ba8  Void 
0x8a5575c8 


+0x01c  DriverName 
11  \Driver\kbdclass  " 


UNICODE  STRING 


+0x024  HardwareDatabase  : 0x815c2c28 

_UNICODE STRING  " \REGISTRY\MACHINE\HARDWARE\ 

DE SCRIPT I ON\ SYSTEM" 

+0x028  FastloDispatch  : (null) 

+0x02c  Driverlnit  : 


0x8c30a010  long  +f f f f f f f f 8c3 OaOlO 

+0x030  DriverStartlo  : (null) 

+0x034  DriverUnload  : (null) 

+0x038  Ma j orFunction  : [28] 

0x8c301d80  long  +f f f f f f f f 8c301d80 


1:  kd>  dt  nt !_device_obj ect 
+0x000  Type 
+0x002  Size 
+0x004  Ref erenceCount 
+0x008  DriverObject 
DRIVER  OBJECT 


9f 509648 
0n3 
0xla8 
OnO 

0x8a55752  0 


+0x00c  NextDevice 


0x8bf 2f e2  0 


_DEVICE OBJECT 

+0x010  AttachedDevice 
+0x014  Currentlrp 
+0x018  Timer 
+0x01c  Flags 
+0x020  Characteristics 
+0x024  Vpb 

+0x028  DeviceExtension 
+0x0 2c  DeviceType 
+0x030  StackSize 
+0x034  Queue 


(null) 

(null) 

(null) 

0x2044 

0x100 

(null) 

0x9f509700  Void 
Oxb 

7 ' ' 

<unnamed- tag> 


+0x05c  AlignmentRequirement  : 0 

+0x060  DeviceQueue  : _KDEVICE_QUEUE 

+0x074  Dpc  : _KDPC 

+0x094  ActiveThreadCount  : 0 

+0x098  Securi tyDescriptor  : 0x82090930  Void 


There  are  some  interesting  fields  in  these  structures,  which  weTl  discuss  in 
the  next  section. 


Using  objects  to  record  information  about  drivers  means  that  the  I/O  manager 
doesn’t  need  to  know  details  about  individual  drivers.  The  I/O  manager  merely 
follows  a pointer  to  locate  a driver,  thereby  providing  a layer  of  portability  and 
allowing  new  drivers  to  be  loaded  easily. 

Opening  devices 

A file  object  is  a kernel-mode  data  structure  that  represents  a handle  to  a device. 
File  objects  clearly  fit  the  criteria  for  objects  in  Windows:  They  are  system 
resources  that  two  or  more  user-mode  processes  can  share;  they  can  have  names; 


they  are  protected  by  object-based  security;  and  they  support  synchronization. 
Shared  resources  in  the  I/O  system,  like  those  in  other  components  of  the 
Windows  executive,  are  manipulated  as  objects.  (See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for 
more  on  object  management.) 

File  objects  provide  a memory-based  representation  of  resources  that  conform 
to  an  I/O-centric  interface,  in  which  they  can  be  read  from  or  written  to.  Table  6- 
1 lists  some  of  the  file  object’s  attributes.  For  specific  field  declarations  and 
sizes,  see  the  structure  definition  for  FILE_OB  JECT  in  wdm.h. 


Attribute 

Purpose 

filename 

Cnn-pit  Ir/tp  offset 

Sharp  mod  es 

’is  identifies  the  v rtual  fiie  tiat  the  file  object  refers  to,  which  was  passed  in  to 
t ne  C rcatch  i 1 c c r C.  rcate  Pi  1 c l APIs 

Tn  s identifies  the  rurrpTt  neation  in  the -SI?  [valid  only  for  synchronous  I/O] 

"neseird  cate  one-fer  rtner  ca  pr-  ran  oper  tbp  file  for  rear.,  wrre,  or  delete 
operations  while  the  cur  rent  caller  is  using  it 

Open  node  flags 

T nese  ind  cate  whether  I/O  wil  I be  synchronous  or  asynchronous,  cached  or 
ron-cacbed,  sequential  or  random  ans  soon. 

Pointer  to  device  oS.iect 

Pointer  to  tlie  volume  oaianeler 
block  (VPB) 

Pointer  tn  section  object  pointer1; 

This  ind  icates  the  type  of  device  the  fife  resides  on. 

n s in.l  culvs  the  volume,  or  partitiun,  that  tlie  file  resides  on  tin  die  case  of  f ie 
system  fi  es). 

Tb  s indicates  a rnrrf  structure  that  describes  a rrr  apped/r ached  file  This  structure 
a so  contains  the  shared  cache  map,  which  identifies  which  parts  of  the  fie  are 
cached  [or  rather  napped)  by  the  cache  manager  arc  where  they  -aside  in 

the  cache 

Pointer  to  private  tad  ip  nap 

This  is  used  la  stare  pei  handle  t at  (ting  inform.  Iinnsm  h as  the  rend  patterns 
for  this  h and1  p nr  the  page  priority' for  the  process.  Sep  Chapter  5,  'Memory 
management,’  fo'  more  information  on  page  priority 

litt  of  I/O  requen  packets  (IRPc', 

If  thread-agnostic  I/O  (described  in  the  sect  ion  ’Thread-agnostic  I/O*  latpr  in 
n s chapter)  is  used  and  tneile  object  is  associated  w th  a ccrnp  eticn  port 
(dcscr  bed  in  the  section  "I/O  completion  ports'),  this  is  a list  of  all  the  I/O 
operations  that  ate  ussociated  svitli  *dns  file  object. 

I/O  completion  context 

' his  is  context  m’otnuilion  ui  the  current  I/O  completion  pore  if  one  is  active 

File  object  extension 

~n  s stores  the  I/O  priority  (explainer  later  in  this  chapter)  for  the  file  and  wheth  pr 
share-acres'  checksshould  he  pe 'formed  on  ths  ft  p object,  and  contains  op- 
1 onal  tile  object  eictens  onsthat  store  context-specific  information. 

TABLE  6-1  File  object  attributes 

To  maintain  some  level  of  opacity  toward  driver  code  that  uses  the  file  object, 
and  to  enable  extending  the  file  object  functionality  without  enlarging  the 
structure,  the  file  object  also  contains  an  extension  field,  which  allows  for  up  to 
six  different  kinds  of  additional  attributes,  described  in  Table  6-2. 


Extension 

Purpose 

Transaction  cara  meters 

This  contains  the  transact  cn  pa-ameter  block,  which  contains  information  about  a 
transacted  He  operation.  It's  relumed  by  -OUotl  ransacti  onPa"umctcrBlock. 

Device  os.  ect  hint 

This  identic  es  the  device  object  of  the  fi  Iter  d-iver  with  which  this  tie  should  ce  associ- 
ated. it  sset-.vitn  lotrcatci-ilcfcxar  iocncatcl-i  1 cbpccifydcvi ccObjectHi nt 

I/O  status  Work  range 

This  a lows  applicat  nnsro  lock  a n'ter-rror.p  buffer  into  <e 'riel -mode  memory  to 
o st  nize  asynchronous  I/Os.  It's  sat  with  Sell"  i leloOverlappedRange. 

TSi - ronrairs  fiber  driver— :per if ir  information,  as  v.p!l  as  extended  create  parameters 
{[CPs)  that  ware  added  by  tne  caller.  It's  set  with  IoCrealel"  i eCx. 

v hpduled  file  I/O 

This  stores  >t  file's  bandwidth  reservation  it  formal  on,  whir  h is  used  tiythe  slnraije 
system  to  nptimire  a -id  niiararilee-hroughpntfnr  milt  media  applications  (Seethe 
section  "3arcv.idth  reservation  (scheduled  tile  /Ol"  ater  in  this  chapter.)  t's  set  with 
Sel'i  ieCdriJviKllhReservdlioii. 

Syrnbo  ic  link 

This  is  addec  to  the  1 le  object  jpon  creat  on  v.ten  a mount  point  or  directory  junc- 
tion is  traversed  (o-  a filter  expl  citly  -epuiiss  the  path)  It  store*  the  culler  suppled 
pa-h,  ncluding  information  ahont  any  rtamediace  junctions,  so  that  if  a re  ative 
symbolic  link  is  bit,  T ran  walk  hack  through  the  juncinns  Chapter  13  in  Part  7 for 

more  information  on  MTFS  symbolic  links,  mount  point-  and  riinerTory junctions. 

TABLE  6-2  File  object  extensions 

When  a caller  opens  a file  or  a simple  device,  the  I/O  manager  returns  a 
handle  to  a file  object.  Before  that  happens,  the  driver  responsible  for  the  device 
in  question  is  asked  via  its  Create  dispatch  routine  (IRP_MJ_CREATE)  whether 
it’s  OK  to  open  the  device  and  allow  the  driver  to  perform  any  initialization 
necessary  if  the  open  request  is  to  succeed. 


Note 


File  objects  represent  open  instances  of  files,  not  files  themselves.  Unlike 
UNIX  systems,  which  use  vnodes,  Windows  does  not  define  the 
representation  of  a file;  Windows  file-system  drivers  define  their  own 
representations. 


Similar  to  executive  objects,  files  are  protected  by  a security  descriptor  that 
contains  an  access  control  list  (ACL).  The  I/O  manager  consults  the  security 
subsystem  to  determine  whether  a file’s  ACL  allows  the  process  to  access  the 
file  in  the  way  its  thread  is  requesting.  If  it  does,  the  object  manager  grants  the 
access  and  associates  the  granted  access  rights  with  the  file  handle  that  it  returns. 
If  this  thread  or  another  thread  in  the  process  needs  to  perform  additional 
operations  not  specified  in  the  original  request,  the  thread  must  open  the  same 
file  again  with  a different  request  (or  duplicate  the  handle  with  the  requested 
access)  to  get  another  handle,  which  prompts  another  security  check.  (See 
Chapter  7 for  more  information  about  object  protection.) 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  device  handles 

Any  process  that  has  an  open  handle  to  a device  will  have  a file  object  in  its 
handle  table  corresponding  to  the  open  instance.  You  can  view  these 
handles  with  Process  Explorer  by  selecting  a process  and  checking  Handles 
in  the  Lower  Pane  View  submenu  of  the  View  menu.  Sort  by  the  Type 
column  and  scroll  to  where  you  see  the  handles  that  represent  file  objects, 
which  are  labeled  as  File. 
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In  this  example,  the  Desktop  Windows  Manager  (dwm.exe)  process  has  a 
handle  open  to  a device  created  by  the  kernel  security  device  driver 
(Ksecdd.sys).  You  can  look  at  the  specific  file  object  in  the  kernel  debugger  by 
first  identifying  the  address  of  the  object.  The  following  command  reports 
information  on  the  highlighted  handle  (handle  value  0xD4)  in  the  preceding 
screenshot,  which  is  in  the  Dwm.exe  process  that  has  a process  ID  of  452 
decimal: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  lhandle  348  f 0n452 


PROCESS  f f f f c404b62fb780 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  01c4  Peb: 
b4c3db0000  ParentCid:  0364 

DirBase:  7e607000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f e688fdlc38c0  HandleCount:  <Data  Not  Accessible> 
Image:  dwm.exe 


Handle  Error  reading  handle  count. 


0348:  Object:  f f f f C404b6406ef 0 GrantedAccess : 
00100003  (Audit)  Entry:  f f f f e688f d396d20 
Object:  f f f f c404b6406ef 0 Type:  (f f f f c404bl89bf 20) 
File 

Ob j ectHeader : f f f f c404b6406ec0  (new  version) 
HandleCount:  1 PointerCount : 32767 

Because  the  object  is  a file  object,  you  can  get  information  about  it  with  the 
! f ileobj  command  (notice  it’s  also  the  same  object  address  shown  in 
Process  Explorer): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  !f ileobj  f f f f C404b6406ef 0 

Device  Object:  Oxf f f f c404b2fa7230  \Driver\KSecDD 

Vpb  is  NULL 
Event  signalled 

Flags:  0x40002 

Synchronous  10 
Handle  Created 

CurrentByteOf f set : 0 


Because  a file  object  is  a memory-based  representation  of  a shareable  resource 
and  not  the  resource  itself,  it’s  different  from  other  executive  objects.  A file 
object  contains  only  data  that  is  unique  to  an  object  handle,  whereas  the  file 
itself  contains  the  data  or  text  to  be  shared.  Each  time  a thread  opens  a file,  a 
new  file  object  is  created  with  a new  set  of  handle-specific  attributes.  For 
example,  for  files  opened  synchronously,  the  current  byte  offset  attribute  refers 
to  the  location  in  the  file  at  which  the  next  read  or  write  operation  using  that 
handle  will  occur.  Each  handle  to  a file  has  a private  byte  offset  even  though  the 
underlying  file  is  shared.  A file  object  is  also  unique  to  a process — except  when 
a process  duplicates  a file  handle  to  another  process  (by  using  the  Windows 
DuplicateHandle  function)  or  when  a child  process  inherits  a file  handle 


from  a parent  process.  In  these  situations,  the  two  processes  have  separate 
handles  that  refer  to  the  same  file  object. 

Although  a file  handle  is  unique  to  a process,  the  underlying  physical  resource 
is  not.  Therefore,  as  with  any  shared  resource,  threads  must  synchronize  their 
access  to  shareable  resources  such  as  files,  file  directories,  and  devices.  If  a 
thread  is  writing  to  a file,  for  example,  it  should  specify  exclusive  write  access 
when  opening  the  file  to  prevent  other  threads  from  writing  to  the  file  at  the 
same  time.  Alternatively,  by  using  the  Windows  LockFile  function,  the  thread 
could  lock  a portion  of  the  file  while  writing  to  it  when  exclusive  access  is 
required. 

When  a file  is  opened,  the  file  name  includes  the  name  of  the  device  object  on 
which  the  file  resides.  For  example,  the  name 

\Device\HarddiskVolumel\Myfile.dat  may  refer  to  the  file  Myfile.dat  on  the  C: 
volume.  The  substring  \Device\HarddiskVolumel  is  the  name  of  the  internal 
Windows  device  object  representing  that  volume.  When  opening  Myfile.dat,  the 
I/O  manager  creates  a file  object  and  stores  a pointer  to  the  HarddiskVolumel 
device  object  in  the  file  object  and  then  returns  a file  handle  to  the  caller. 
Thereafter,  when  the  caller  uses  the  file  handle,  the  I/O  manager  can  find  the 
HarddiskVolumel  device  object  directly. 

Keep  in  mind  that  internal  Windows  device  names  can’t  be  used  in  Windows 
applications — instead,  the  device  name  must  appear  in  a special  directory  in  the 
object  manager’s  namespace,  which  is  \GLOBAL??.  This  directory  contains 
symbolic  links  to  the  real,  internal  Windows  device  names.  As  was  described 
earlier,  device  drivers  are  responsible  for  creating  links  in  this  directory  so  that 
their  devices  will  be  accessible  to  Windows  applications.  You  can  examine  or 
even  change  these  links  programmatically  with  the  Windows 
QueryDosDevice  and  Def  ineDosDevice  functions. 

I/O  processing 

Now  that  we’ve  covered  the  structure  and  types  of  drivers  and  the  data  structures 
that  support  them,  let’s  look  at  how  I/O  requests  flow  through  the  system.  I/O 
requests  pass  through  several  predictable  stages  of  processing.  The  stages  vary 
depending  on  whether  the  request  is  destined  for  a device  operated  by  a single- 
layered driver  or  for  a device  reached  through  a multilayered  driver.  Processing 
varies  further  depending  on  whether  the  caller  specified  synchronous  or 
asynchronous  I/O,  so  we’ll  begin  our  discussion  of  I/O  types  with  these  two  and 
then  move  on  to  others. 


Types  of  I/O 

Applications  have  several  options  for  the  I/O  requests  they  issue.  Furthermore, 
the  I/O  manager  gives  drivers  the  choice  of  implementing  a shortcut  I/O 
interface  that  can  often  mitigate  IRP  allocation  for  I/O  processing.  In  this 
section,  we’ll  explain  these  options  for  I/O  requests. 

Synchronous  and  asynchronous  I/O 

Most  I/O  operations  issued  by  applications  are  synchronous  (which  is  the 
default).  That  is,  the  application  thread  waits  while  the  device  performs  the  data 
operation  and  returns  a status  code  when  the  I/O  is  complete.  The  program  can 
then  continue  and  access  the  transferred  data  immediately.  When  used  in  their 
simplest  form,  the  Windows  ReadFile  and  WriteFile  functions  are 
executed  synchronously.  They  complete  the  I/O  operation  before  returning 
control  to  the  caller. 

Asynchronous  I/O  allows  an  application  to  issue  multiple  I/O  requests  and 
continue  executing  while  the  device  performs  the  I/O  operation.  This  type  of  I/O 
can  improve  an  application’s  throughput  because  it  allows  the  application  thread 
to  continue  with  other  work  while  an  I/O  operation  is  in  progress.  To  use 
asynchronous  I/O,  you  must  specify  the  FILE_FLAG_OVERLAPPED  flag  when 
you  call  the  Windows  CreateFile  or  CreateFile2  functions.  Of  course, 
after  issuing  an  asynchronous  I/O  operation,  the  thread  must  be  careful  not  to 
access  any  data  from  the  I/O  operation  until  the  device  driver  has  finished  the 
data  operation.  The  thread  must  synchronize  its  execution  with  the  completion  of 
the  I/O  request  by  monitoring  a handle  of  a synchronization  object  (whether 
that’s  an  event  object,  an  I/O  completion  port,  or  the  file  object  itself)  that  will 
be  signaled  when  the  I/O  is  complete. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  I/O  request,  I/O  operations  issued  to  a driver  on 
behalf  of  the  application  are  performed  asynchronously.  That  is,  once  an  I/O 
request  has  been  initiated,  the  device  driver  must  return  to  the  I/O  system  as 
soon  as  possible.  Whether  or  not  the  I/O  system  returns  immediately  to  the  caller 
depends  on  whether  the  handle  was  opened  for  synchronous  or  asynchronous 
I/O.  Figure  6-3  illustrates  the  flow  of  control  when  a read  operation  is  initiated. 
Notice  that  if  a wait  is  done,  which  depends  on  the  overlapped  flag  in  the  file 
object,  it  is  done  in  kernel  mode  by  the  NtReadFile  function. 

You  can  test  the  status  of  a pending  asynchronous  I/O  operation  with  the 
Windows  HasOverlapped-  IoCompleted  macro  or  get  more  details  with 
the  GetOverlappedResul  t (Ex)  functions.  If  you’re  using  I/O  completion 


ports  (described  in  the  “I/O  completion  ports”  section  later  in  this  chapter),  you 
can  use  the  GetQueuedCompletionStatus  (Ex)  function(s). 

Fast  I/O 

Fast  I/O  is  a special  mechanism  that  allows  the  I/O  system  to  bypass  the 
generation  of  an  IRP  and  instead  go  directly  to  the  driver  stack  to  complete  an 
I/O  request.  This  mechanism  is  used  for  optimizing  certain  I/O  paths,  which  are 
somewhat  slower  when  using  IRPs.  (Fast  I/O  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  13 
and  Chapter  14  in  Part  2.)  A driver  registers  its  fast  I/O  entry  points  by  entering 
them  in  a structure  pointed  to  by  the  PFAST_IO_D  IS  PATCH  pointer  in  its 
driver  object. 


EXPERIMENT:  Looking  at  a driver’s  registered  fast  I/O  routines 

The  ! drvob  j kernel  debugger  command  can  list  the  fast  I/O  routines  that 
a driver  registers  in  its  driver  object.  Typically,  however,  only  file-system 
drivers  have  any  use  for  fast  I/O  routines — although  there  are  exceptions, 
such  as  network  protocol  drivers  and  bus  filter  drivers.  The  following 
output  shows  the  fast  I/O  table  for  the  NTFS  file-system  driver  object: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  Idrvobj  \f ilesystem\ntf s 2 
Driver  object  (f f f f c404b2fbf 810)  is  for: 

\FileSystem\NTFS 
DriverEntry:  f f f f f 80e5663a030 

DriverStartlo : 00000000 
DriverUnload : 00000000 

AddDevice:  00000000 

Dispatch  routines: 

Fast  I/O  routines: 

Fas tloChecklf Possible 
NTFS ! NtfsFas tloChecklf Possible 
FastloRead 
Fas tloWri te 
FastloQueryBasicInf o 
NTFS ! NtfsFas tQueryBasicInfo 
FastloQueryStandardlnf o 


fffff 80e565d6750 

fffff 80e5652643 
f f f f f 80e56523310 
f f f f f 80e56523140 

f f f f f 80e56534d20 


FastloLock 

f f f f f 80e5651e610 

Fas tloUnlockS ingle 

fffff 80e5651e3c0 

FastloUnlockAll 

fffff 80e565d59e0 

Fas  tloUnlockAUByKey 

NTFS  ! Ntf  sFastUnlockAUByKey 

f f f f f 80e565d5c50 

ReleaseFileForNtCreateSection 

Section 

f f f f f 80e5644fd90 

Fas tloQueryNetworkOpenlnf o 

Openlnf o 

f f f f f 80e56537750 

AcquireForModWri te 

NTFS ! Ntf sAcquireFileForModWri te 

fffff 80e5643e0c0 

MdlRead 

fffff 80e5651e950 

MdlReadComplete 

nt ! FsRtlMdlReadCompleteDev 

f f f f f 802dc6cd844 

PrepareMdlWri te 

f f f f f 80e56541al0 

MdlWri teComplete 

nt ! FsRtlMdlWri teCompleteDev 

f f f f f 802dcb76e48 

FastloQueryOpen 

NTFS ! Ntf sNetworkOpenCreate 

fffff 80e5653a520 

ReleaseForModWri te 

NTFS ! Ntf sReleaseFileForModWri te 

f f f f f 80e5643e2c0 

AcquireForCcFlush 

NTFS ! Ntf sAcquireFileForCcFlush 

f f f f f 80e5644ca60 

ReleaseForCcFlush 

NTFS ! Ntf sReleaseFileForCcFlush 

f f f f f 80e56450cf 0 

The  output  shows  that  NTFS  has  registered  its  Ntf  sCopyReadA  routine 
as  the  fast  I/O  table’s  FastloRead  entry.  As  the  name  of  this  fast  I/O  entry 
implies,  the  I/O  manager  calls  this  function  when  issuing  a read  I/O  request  if 
the  file  is  cached.  If  the  call  doesn’t  succeed,  the  standard  IRP  path  is  selected. 


Mapped-file  I/O  and  file  caching 

Mapped-file  I/O  is  an  important  feature  of  the  I/O  system — one  that  the  I/O 
system  and  the  memory  manager  produce  jointly.  (See  Chapter  5 for  details  on 
how  mapped  files  are  implemented.)  Mapped-file  I/O  refers  to  the  ability  to  view 
a file  residing  on  disk  as  part  of  a process’s  virtual  memory.  A program  can 
access  the  file  as  a large  array  without  buffering  data  or  performing  disk  I/O.  The 


program  accesses  memory,  and  the  memory  manager  uses  its  paging  mechanism 
to  load  the  correct  page  from  the  disk  file.  If  the  application  writes  to  its  virtual 
address  space,  the  memory  manager  writes  the  changes  back  to  the  file  as  part  of 
normal  paging. 

Mapped-file  I/O  is  available  in  user  mode  through  the  Windows 
CreateFileMapping,  MapViewOf  File,  and  related  functions.  Within  the 
operating  system,  mapped-file  I/O  is  used  for  important  operations  such  as  file 
caching  and  image  activation  (loading  and  running  executable  programs).  The 
other  major  consumer  of  mapped-file  I/O  is  the  cache  manager.  File  systems  use 
the  cache  manager  to  map  file  data  in  virtual  memory  to  provide  better  response 
time  for  I/O-bound  programs.  As  the  caller  uses  the  file,  the  memory  manager 
brings  accessed  pages  into  memory.  Whereas  most  caching  systems  allocate  a 
fixed  number  of  bytes  for  caching  files  in  memory,  the  Windows  cache  grows  or 
shrinks  depending  on  how  much  memory  is  available.  This  size  variability  is 
possible  because  the  cache  manager  relies  on  the  memory  manager  to 
automatically  expand  (or  shrink)  the  size  of  the  cache  using  the  normal  working 
set  mechanisms  explained  in  Chapter  5 — in  this  case  applied  to  the  system 
working  set.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  memory  manager’s  paging  system,  the 
cache  manager  avoids  duplicating  the  work  that  the  memory  manager  already 
performs.  (The  workings  of  the  cache  manager  are  explained  in  detail  in  Chapter 
14  in  Part  2.) 

Scatter/gather  I/O 

Windows  supports  a special  kind  of  high-performance  I/O  called  scatter/gather, 
available  via  the  Windows  ReadFileScatter  and  Wri  teFileGather 
functions.  These  functions  allow  an  application  to  issue  a single  read  or  write 
from  more  than  one  buffer  in  virtual  memory  to  a contiguous  area  of  a file  on 
disk  instead  of  issuing  a separate  I/O  request  for  each  buffer.  To  use 
scatter/gather  I/O,  the  file  must  be  opened  for  non-cached  I/O,  the  user  buffers 
being  used  must  be  page-aligned,  and  the  I/Os  must  be  asynchronous 
(overlapped).  Furthermore,  if  the  I/O  is  directed  at  a mass  storage  device,  the  I/O 
must  be  aligned  on  a device  sector  boundary  and  have  a length  that  is  a multiple 
of  the  sector  size. 

I/O  request  packets 

An  I/O  request  packet  ( IRP ) is  where  the  I/O  system  stores  information  it  needs 
to  process  an  I/O  request.  When  a thread  calls  an  I/O  API,  the  I/O  manager 
constructs  an  IRP  to  represent  the  operation  as  it  progresses  through  the  I/O 


system.  If  possible,  the  I/O  manager  allocates  IRPs  from  one  of  three  per- 
processor  IRP  non-paged  look-aside  lists: 

■ The  small-IRP  look-aside  list  This  stores  IRPs  with  one  stack  location. 
(IRP  stack  locations  are  described  shortly.) 

■ The  medium-IRP  look-aside  list  This  contains  IRPs  with  four  stack 
locations  (which  can  also  be  used  for  IRPs  that  require  only  two  or  three 
stack  locations). 

■ The  large-IRP  look-aside  list  This  contains  IRPs  with  more  than  four 
stack  locations.  By  default,  the  system  stores  IRPs  with  14  stack  locations 
on  the  large-IRP  look-aside  list,  but  once  per  minute,  the  system  adjusts  the 
number  of  stack  locations  allocated  and  can  increase  it  up  to  a maximum 
of  20,  based  on  how  many  stack  locations  have  been  recently  required. 

These  lists  are  also  backed  by  global  look-aside  lists  as  well,  allowing 
efficient  cross-CPU  IRP  flow.  If  an  IRP  requires  more  stack  locations  than  are 
contained  in  the  IRPs  on  the  large-IRP  look-aside  list,  the  I/O  manager  allocates 
IRPs  from  non-paged  pool.  The  I/O  manager  allocates  IRPs  with  the 
IoAl locate  - Irp  function,  which  is  also  available  for  device-driver 
developers,  because  in  some  cases  a driver  may  want  to  initiate  an  I/O  request 
directly  by  creating  and  initializing  its  own  IRPs.  After  allocating  and  initializing 
an  IRP,  the  I/O  manager  stores  a pointer  to  the  caller’s  file  object  in  the  IRP. 


Note 


If  defined,  the  DWORD  registry  value  LargelrpStackLocations 
in  the  HKLM\System\CurrentControlSet\Session  Manager\I/0  System 
key  specifies  how  many  stack  locations  are  contained  in  IRPs  stored  on 
the  large-IRP  look-aside  list.  Similarly,  the 

MediumlrpStackLocations  value  in  the  same  key  can  be  used  to 
change  the  size  of  IRP  stack  locations  on  the  medium-IRP  look-aside  list 


Figure  6-11  shows  some  of  the  important  members  of  the  IRP  structure.  It  is 
always  accompanied  by  one  or  more  IO_STACK_LOCATION  objects 
(described  in  the  next  section). 
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FIGURE  6-11  Important  members  of  the  IRP  structure. 

Here  is  a quick  rundown  of  the  members: 

■ IoStatus  This  is  the  status  of  the  IRP,  consisting  of  two  members; 

Status,  which  is  the  actual  code  itself  and  Information,  a 
polymorphic  value  that  has  meaning  in  some  cases.  For  example,  for  a read 
or  write  operation,  this  value  (set  by  the  driver)  indicates  the  number  of 
bytes  read  or  written.  This  same  value  is  the  one  reported  as  an  output 
value  from  the  functions  ReadFile  and  WriteFile. 

■ MdlAddress  This  is  an  optional  pointer  to  a memory  descriptor  list 
(MDL).  An  MDL  is  a structure  that  represents  information  for  a buffer  in 
physical  memory.  We’ll  discuss  its  main  usage  in  device  drivers  in  the  next 
section.  If  an  MDL  was  not  requested,  the  value  is  NULL. 

■ I/O  stack  locations  count  and  current  stack  location  These  store  the 
total  number  of  trailing  I/O  stack  location  objects  and  point  to  the  current 
one  that  this  driver  layer  should  look  at,  respectively.  The  next  section 
discusses  I/O  stack  locations  in  detail. 

■ User  buffer  This  is  the  pointer  to  the  buffer  provided  by  the  client  that 
initiated  the  I/O  operation.  For  example,  it  is  the  buffer  provided  to  the 
ReadFile  or  WriteFile  functions. 

■ User  event  This  is  the  kernel  event  object  that  was  used  with  an 


overlapped  (asynchronous)  I/O  operation  (if  any).  An  event  is  one  way  to 
be  notified  when  the  I/O  operation  completes. 

■ Cancel  routine  This  is  the  function  to  be  called  by  the  I/O  manager  in 
case  the  IRP  is  cancelled. 

■ Associatedlrp  This  is  a union  of  one  of  three  fields.  The 
SystemBuf  f er  member  is  used  in  case  the  I/O  manager  used  the 
buffered  I/O  technique  for  passing  the  user’s  buffer  to  the  driver.  The  next 
section  discusses  buffered  I/O,  as  well  as  other  options  for  passing  user 
mode  buffers  to  drivers.  The  Mas  ter  I rp  member  provides  a way  to 
create  a “master  IRP”  that  splits  its  work  into  sub-IRPs,  where  the  master 
is  considered  complete  only  when  all  its  sub-IRPs  have  completed. 

I/O  stack  locations 

An  IRP  is  always  followed  by  one  or  more  I/O  stack  locations.  The  number  of 
stack  locations  is  equal  to  the  number  of  layered  devices  in  the  device  node  the 
IRP  is  destined  for.  The  I/O  operation  information  is  split  between  the  IRP  body 
(the  main  structure)  and  the  current  I/O  stack  location,  where  current  means  the 
one  set  up  for  the  particular  layer  of  devices.  Figure  6-12  shows  the  important 
fields  of  an  I/O  stack  location.  When  an  IRP  is  created,  the  number  of  requested 
I/O  stack  locations  is  passed  to  IoAllocatelrp.  The  I/O  manager  then 
initializes  the  IRP  body  and  the  first  I/O  stack  location  only,  destined  for  the  top- 
most device  in  the  device  node.  Each  layer  in  the  device  node  is  responsible  for 
initializing  the  next  I/O  stack  location  if  it  decides  to  pass  the  IRP  down  to  the 
next  device. 


FIGURE  6-12  Important  members  of  the  IO_STACK_LOCATION  structure. 

Here  is  a rundown  of  the  members  shown  in  Figure  6-12: 

■ Major  function  This  is  the  primary  code  that  indicates  the  type  of  request 
(read,  write,  create,  Plug  and  Play,  and  so  on),  also  known  as  dispatch 
routine  code.  It’s  one  of  28  constants  (0  to  27)  starting  with  IRP_MJ_in 
wdm.h.  This  index  is  used  by  the  I/O  manager  into  the  Maj  orFunction 
array  of  function  pointers  in  the  driver  object  to  jump  to  the  appropriate 
routine  within  a driver.  Most  drivers  specify  dispatch  routines  to  handle 
only  a subset  of  possible  major  function  codes,  including  create  (open), 
read,  write,  device  I/O  control,  power,  Plug  and  Play,  system  control  (for 
WMI  commands),  cleanup,  and  close.  File-system  drivers  are  an  example 
of  a driver  type  that  often  fills  in  most  or  all  of  its  dispatch  entry  points 
with  functions.  In  contrast,  a driver  for  a simple  USB  device  would 
probably  fill  in  only  the  routines  needed  for  open,  close,  read,  write,  and 
sending  I/O  control  codes.  The  I/O  manager  sets  any  dispatch  entry  points 
that  a driver  doesn’t  fill  to  point  to  its  own 

IopInvalidDeviceRequest,  which  completes  the  IRP  with  an  error 
status  indicating  that  the  major  function  specified  in  the  IRP  is  invalid  for 
that  device. 


■ Minor  function  This  is  used  to  augment  the  major  function  code  for  some 
functions.  For  example,  I RP_M J_READ  (read)  and  IRP_MJ_WRITE 
(write)  have  no  minor  functions.  But  Plug  and  Play  and  Power  IRPs 
always  have  a minor  IRP  code  that  specializes  the  general  major  code.  For 
example,  the  Plug  and  Play  IRP_MJ_PNP  major  code  is  too  generic;  the 
exact  instruction  is  given  by  the  minor  IRP,  such  as 

I RP_MN_START_DEVI  CE,  IRP_MN_REMOVE_DEVICE,  and  SO  on. 

■ Parameters  This  is  a monstrous  union  of  structures,  each  of  which  valid 
for  a particular  major  function  code  or  a combination  of  major/minor 
codes.  For  example,  for  a read  operation  ( I RP_M J_RE AD),  the 
Parameters  . Read  structure  holds  information  on  the  read  request, 
such  as  the  buffer  size. 

■ File  object  and  Device  object  These  point  to  the  associated 
FILE_OB JECT  and  DEVICE_OBJECT  for  this  I/O  request. 

■ Completion  routine  This  is  an  optional  function  that  a driver  can  register 
with  the  IoSetCompletionRoutine  (Ex)  DDI,  to  be  called  when  the 
IRP  is  completed  by  a lower  layer  driver.  At  that  point,  the  driver  can  look 
at  the  completion  status  of  the  IRP  and  do  any  needed  post-processing.  It 
can  even  undo  the  completion  (by  returning  the  special  value 
STATUS_MORE_PROCESSING_REQUIRED  from  the  function)  and 
resend  the  IRP  (perhaps  with  modified  parameters)  to  the  device  node — or 
even  a different  device  node — again. 

■ Context  This  is  an  arbitrary  value  set  with  the 
IoSetCompletionRoutine  (Ex)  call  that  is  passed,  as  is,  to  the 
completion  routine. 

The  split  of  information  between  the  IRP  body  and  its  I/O  stack  location 
allows  for  the  changing  of  I/O  stack  location  parameters  for  the  next  device  in 
the  device  stack,  while  keeping  the  original  request  parameters.  For  example,  a 
read  IRP  targeted  at  a USB  device  is  often  changed  by  the  function  driver  to  a 
device  I/O  control  IRP  where  the  input  buffer  argument  of  the  device  control 
points  to  a USB  request  packet  (URB)  that  is  understood  by  the  lower-layer  USB 
bus  driver.  Also,  note  that  completion  routines  can  be  registered  by  any  layer 
(except  the  bottom-most  one),  each  having  its  own  place  in  an  I/O  stack  location 
(the  completion  routine  is  stored  in  the  next  lower  I/O  stack  location). 


EXPERIMENT:  Looking  at  driver  dispatch  routines 


You  can  obtain  a list  of  the  functions  a driver  has  defined  for  its  dispatch 
routines  by  using  bit  1 (value  of  2)  with  the  ! drvob  j kernel  debugger 
command.  The  following  output  shows  the  major  function  codes  supported 
by  the  NTFS  driver.  (This  is  the  same  experiment  as  with  fast  I/O.) 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  Idrvobj  \f ilesystem\ntf s 2 
Driver  object  (f f f f c404b2fbf 810)  is  for: 

\FileSystem\NTFS 
DriverEntry:  f f f f f 80e5663a030 

DriverStartlo : 00000000 
DriverUnload : 00000000 

AddDevice:  00000000 


Dispatch  routines: 


[00] 

I RP_M J_CRE ATE  fffff80e5 65278 e0 

[01] 

I RP_M J_CREATE_NAMED_P IPE  fffff802dc762c80 

[02] 

I RP_M J_CLO  S E f f f f f 80e565258c0 

[03] 

I RP_M J_RE AD  f f f f f 80e56436060 

[04] 

I R P_M J_WR I T E f f f f f 80e564461d0 

[05] 

I RP_M J_QUERY_I NFORMAT I ON  fffff80e565275f0 

[06] 

I RP_MJ SET I NFORMAT ION  fffff80e564edb80 

[07] 

I RP_M J_QUERY_EA  fffff80e565275f0 

[08] 

I RP_M J SET EA  f f f f f 80e565275f 0 

[09] 

IRP_MJ FLUSH BUFFERS  fffff80e5653c9a0 

[0a] 

I RP_M J_QUERY_VOLUME_I NFORMAT I ON  fffff80e56538dl0 


[Ob] 

IRP_MJ SET_VOLUME INFORMATION  fffff80e56538dl0 

[Oc] 

I RP_M J_D I RECTORY_CONTROL  fffff80e564d7080 

NTFS ! Ntf sFsdDirectoryControl 
[Od] 

I R P_M J F I L E S Y S T EM_CONT RO L fffff80e56524b20 

NTFS ! Ntf sFsdFileSystemControl 
[Oe] 

IRP_MJ_DEVICE CONTROL  fffff80e564f9de0 

[Of] 

IRP_MJ_INTERNAL_DEVICE_CONTROL  fffff802dc762c80 

[10] 

IRP_MJ_SHUTDOWN  f f f f f 8 0e5 6 5ef b5 0 

[11] 

IRP_MJ_LOCK_CONTROL  fffff80e5646c870 

[12] 

IRP_MJ CLEANUP  f f f f f 8 0e5 6 5 2 5 5 8 0 

[13] 

I R P_M J_CR E AT E_MA I L S L 0 T f f f f f 8 02 dc7 6 2 c8 0 

[14] 

IRP_MJ_QUERY SECURITY  f f f f f 8 0e5 6 5 3 8dl 0 

[15] 

I RP_M J SET S ECUR I TY  f f f f f 8 0 e5 6 5 3 8dl 0 

[16] 

I R P_M J P OWE R f f f f f 802dc762c80 

[17] 

IRP_MJ_SYSTEM_CONTROL  fffff802dc762c80 

[18] 

I RP_M J_DE VI CE_CHANGE  fffff802dc762c80 

[19] 

IRP_MJ_QUERY QUOTA  fffff80e565275f0 

[la] 

I RP_M J SET QUOTA  fffff80e565275f0 

[lb] 

IRP  MJ  PNP 


fffff 80e56566230 


Fast  I/O  routines: 


While  active,  each  IRP  is  usually  queued  in  an  IRP  list  associated  with  the 
thread  that  requested  the  I/O.  (Otherwise,  it  is  stored  in  the  file  object  when 
performing  thread-agnostic  I/O,  which  is  described  in  the  “Thread  agnostic  I/O” 
section,  later  in  this  chapter.)  This  allows  the  I/O  system  to  find  and  cancel  any 
outstanding  IRPs  if  a thread  terminates  with  I/O  requests  that  have  not  been 
completed.  Additionally,  paging  I/O  IRPs  are  also  associated  with  the  faulting 
thread  (although  they  are  not  cancellable).  This  allows  Windows  to  use  the 
thread-agnostic  I/O  optimization — when  an  asynchronous  procedure  call  (APC) 
is  not  used  to  complete  I/O  if  the  current  thread  is  the  initiating  thread.  This 
means  page  faults  occur  inline  instead  of  requiring  APC  delivery. 


EXPERIMENT:  Looking  at  a thread’s  outstanding  IRPs 

The  ! thread  command  prints  any  IRPs  associated  with  the  thread.  The 
! process  command  does  this  as  well,  if  requested.  Run  the  kernel 
debugger  with  local  or  live  debugging  and  list  the  threads  of  an  explorer 
process: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  ! process  0 7 explorer.exe 
PROCESS  f f f f c404b673c780 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  lObO  Peb: 
OOcbbOOO  ParentCid:  1038 

DirBase:  8895f000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f e689011b71c0  HandleCount:  <Data  Not 


Accessible> 

Image:  explorer.exe 
VadRoot  f f f f c404b672b980  Vads 
7260.  Modified  366527.  Locked  784 
DeviceMap  f f f f e688f d7a5d30 
Token 

ElapsedTime 

UserTime 

KernelTime 


569  Clone  0 Private 


f f f fe6890002492 
18  : 48 : 28 . 375 
00:00:17. 500 
00:00: 13.484 


MemoryPriori ty 
BasePriori ty 
Commi tCharge 
Job 


BACKGROUND 

8 

10789 

f f f fc404b607506 


THREAD  f f f fc404b673a080  Cid  10b0.10b4  Teb : 
OOOOOOOOOOcbcOOO  Win32Thread: 

f f f f c404b66e7090  WAIT:  (WrUserReques t ) UserMode  Non- 
Alertable 

ffffc4 04b 6760740  Synchroni za t ionEvent 
Not  impersonating 


THREAD  f f f f c404b613c7c0  Cid  153c. 15a8  Teb: 
00000000006a3000  Win32Thread: 

f f f f c404b6a839 10  WAIT:  (UserReques t ) UserMode  Non- 
Alertable 

f f f f c4  04b5  8d0d6  0 Synchroni zat ionEvent 
ffffc404b566f310  Synchroni zat ionEvent 
IRP  List: 

f f f f C404b69ad920 : (0006, 02c8)  Flags: 

00060800  Mdl : 00000000 


You  should  see  many  threads,  with  most  of  them  having  IRPs  reported  in 
the  IRP  List  section  of  the  thread  information  (note  that  the  debugger  will 
show  only  the  first  17  IRPs  for  a thread  that  has  more  than  17  outstanding  I/O 
requests).  Choose  an  IRP  and  examine  it  with  the  ! irp  command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! irp  f f f f C404b69ad920 

Irp  is  active  with  2 stacks  1 is  current  (= 

Oxf f f f c404b69ad9f 0) 

No  Mdl:  No  System  Buffer:  Thread 
f f f f c404b613c7c0 : Irp  stack  trace. 

cmd  fig  cl  Device  File  Completion  - Context 

> [ IRP_MJ FILE SYSTEM_CONTROL (d)  , N/A ( 0 ) ] 

5 el  f f f fc404b253cc90  f f f f c404b5685620 


f f f f f 80e55752ed0-f f f f c404b63c0e00 


Success  Error  Cancel  pending 

\FileSystem\Npf s FLTMGR ! FI tpPass1 

Args : 00000000  00000000 

00110008  00000000 

[ IRP_MJ FILE SYSTEM_CONTROL (d) , N/A (0) ] 

5 0 f f f fc404b3cdca00  f f f f c404b5685620 

00000000-00000000 


\FileSys tem\Fl tMgr 

Args:  00000000  00000000 


00110008  00000000 


The  IRP  has  two  stack  locations  and  is  targeted  at  a device  owned  by  the 
Named  Pipe  File  System  (NPFS)  driver.  (NPFS  is  described  in  Chapter  10, 
“Networking,”  in  Part  2.) 


IRP  flow 

IRPs  are  typically  created  by  the  I/O  manager,  and  then  sent  to  the  first  device  on 
the  target  device  node.  Figure  6-13  shows  a typical  IRP  flow  for  hardware-based 
device  drivers. 
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FIGURE  6-13  IRP  flow. 


The  I/O  manager  is  not  the  only  entity  that  creates  IRPs.  The  Plug  and  Play 
manager  and  the  Power  manager  are  also  responsible  for  creating  IRPs  with 
major  function  code  IRP_MJ_PNP  and  IRP_MJ_POWER,  respectively. 

Figure  6-13  shows  an  example  device  node  with  six  layered  device  objects: 
two  upper  filters,  the  FDO,  two  lower  filters,  and  the  PDO.  This  means  an  IRP 
targeted  at  this  devnode  is  created  with  six  I/O  stack  locations — one  for  each 
layer.  An  IRP  is  always  delivered  to  the  highest  layered  device,  even  if  a handle 
was  opened  to  a named  device  that  is  lower  in  the  device  stack. 

A driver  that  receives  an  IRP  can  do  one  of  the  following: 

■ It  can  complete  the  IRP  then  and  there  by  calling 
IoCompleteReques  t.  This  could  be  because  the  IRP  has  some  invalid 
parameters  (for  example,  insufficient  buffer  size  or  bad  I/O  control  code), 
or  because  the  operation  requested  is  quick  and  can  be  accomplished 
immediately,  such  as  getting  some  status  from  the  device  or  reading  a 
value  from  the  registry.  The  driver  calls 

IoGetCurrentlrpStackLocation  to  get  a pointer  to  the  stack 
location  that  it  should  refer  to. 

■ The  driver  can  forward  the  IRP  to  the  next  layer  after  optionally  doing 
some  processing.  For  example,  an  upper  filter  can  do  some  logging  of  the 
operation  and  send  the  IRP  down  to  be  executed  normally.  Before  sending 
the  request  down,  the  driver  must  prepare  the  next  I/O  stack  location  that 
would  be  looked  at  by  the  next  driver  in  line.  It  can  use  the 
IoSkipCurrentlrpStackLocation  macro  if  it  does  not  wish  to 
make  changes,  or  it  can  make  a copy  with 

IoCopylrpStackLocationToNext  and  make  changes  to  the  copied 
stack  location  by  getting  a pointer  with 

IoGetNextlrpStackLocation  and  making  appropriate  changes. 
Once  the  next  I/O  stack  location  is  prepared,  the  driver  calls 
IoCallDriver  to  do  the  actual  IRP  forwarding. 

■ As  an  extension  of  the  previous  point,  the  driver  can  also  register  for  a 
completion  routine  by  calling  IoSetCompletionRoutine  (Ex) 
before  passing  down  the  IRP.  Any  layer  except  the  bottom-most  one  can 
register  a completion  routine  (there  is  no  point  in  registering  for  the 
bottom-most  layer  since  that  driver  must  complete  the  IRP,  so  no  callback 
is  needed).  After  IoCompleteRequest  is  called  by  a lower-layer 


driver,  the  IRP  travels  up  (refer  to  Figure  6-131.  calling  any  completion 
routines  on  the  way  up  in  reverse  order  of  registration.  In  fact,  the  IRP 
originator  (I/O  manager,  PnP  manager,  or  power  manager)  use  this 
mechanism  to  do  any  post-IRP  processing  and  finally  free  the  IRP. 


Note 


Because  the  number  of  devices  on  a given  stack  is  known  in  advance,  the 
I/O  manager  allocates  one  stack  location  per  device  driver  on  the  stack. 
However,  there  are  situations  in  which  an  IRP  might  be  directed  into  a 
new  driver  stack.  This  can  happen  in  scenarios  involving  the  filter 
manager,  which  allows  one  filter  to  redirect  an  IRP  to  another  filter  (for 
example,  going  from  a local  file  system  to  a network  file  system).  The  I/O 
manager  exposes  an  API,  IoAd justS  tacks izeForRedirect ion, 
that  enables  this  functionality  by  adding  the  required  stack  locations 
because  of  devices  present  on  the  redirected  stack. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  a device  stack 

The  ! devstack  kernel  debugger  command  shows  you  the  device  stack  of 
layered  device  objects  associated  with  a specified  device  object.  This 
example  shows  the  device  stack  associated  with  a device  object, 
\device\keyboardclassO,  which  is  owned  by  the  keyboard  class  driver: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! devstack  keyboardclassO 

! DevOb j ! DrvOb j ! DevExt 

> 

f f f f 9c80c0424440  \Driver\kbdclass  f f f f 9c80c0424590 

f f f f9c80c04247c0  \Driver\kbdhid  f f f f 9c80c04249 

f f f f9c80c0414060  \Driver\mshidkmdf  f f f f 9c80c0414i: 
IDevNode  f f f f 9c80c0414d30  : 

Devicelnst  is 

"HID\MSHW0029  &Col01\5&1599blc7&0&0000 11 
ServiceName  is  "kbdhid" 

The  output  highlights  the  entry  associated  with  KeyboardclassO  with 
the  > character  in  the  first  column.  The  entries  above  that  line  are  drivers 


layered  above  the  keyboard  class  driver,  and  those  below  are  layered  beneath 
it. 


-J 


EXPERIMENT:  Examining  IRPs 

In  this  experiment,  you’ll  find  an  uncompleted  IRP  on  the  system,  and  will 
determine  the  IRP  type,  the  device  at  which  it’s  directed,  the  driver  that 
manages  the  device,  the  thread  that  issued  the  IRP,  and  what  process  the 
thread  belongs  to.  This  experiment  is  best  performed  on  a 32-bit  system 
with  non-local  kernel  debugging.  It  will  work  with  local  kernel  debugging 
as  well,  but  IRPs  may  complete  during  the  period  between  when  commands 
are  issued,  so  some  instability  of  data  should  be  expected. 

At  any  point  in  time,  there  are  at  least  a few  uncompleted  IRPs  on  a system. 
This  occurs  because  there  are  many  devices  to  which  applications  can  issue 
IRPs  that  a driver  will  complete  only  when  a particular  event  occurs,  such  as 
data  becoming  available.  One  example  is  a blocking  read  from  a network 
endpoint.  You  can  see  the  outstanding  IRPs  on  a system  with  the  ! irpf  ind 
kernel  debugger  command  (this  may  take  some  time;  you  can  stop  after  some 
IRPs  appear): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

kd>  ! irpf ind 

Scanning  large  pool  allocation  table  for  tag 
0x3f 707249  (Irp?)  (a5000000  : a5200000) 

Irp  [ Thread  ] irpStack: 

(Mj,Mn)  DevObj  [Driver] 

9515ad68  [aa0c04c0]  irpStack: 

\Driver\AFD]  0xaala3540 
8bd5c548  [91deeb80]  irpStack: 

\Driver\AFD]  0x91da5c40 

Searching  nonpaged  pool  (80000000  : ffcOOOOO)  for  tag 
0x3f 707249  (Irp?) 

86264a20  [86262040]  irpStack:  ( e,  0)  8a7b4ef0  [ 

\Driver \vmbus ] 

86278720  [91d96b80]  irpStack:  ( e,20)  8bcb2ca0  [ 


MDL  Process 
( e,  5)  8bcb2ca0  [ 

( e,20)  8bcb2ca0  [ 


\Driver\AFD]  0x86270040 

86279e48  [91d96b80]  irpStack:  ( e,20)  8bcb2ca0  [ 

\Driver\AFD]  0x86270040 

862al868  [862978c0]  irpStack:  ( d,  0)  8bca4030  [ 

\FileSystem\Npf s] 

862a24c0  [86297040]  irpStack:  ( d,  0)  8bca4030  [ 

\FileSystem\Npf s] 

862c32 18  [9c25f 740]  irpStack:  ( c,  2)  8bl27018  [ 

\FileSystem\NTFS] 

862c4988  [al4bf800]  irpStack:  ( e,  5)  8bcb2ca0  [ 

\Driver\AFD]  0xaala3540 

862c57d8  [a8ef84c0]  irpStack:  ( d,  0)  8bl27018  [ 

\FileSystem\NTFS]  0xa8e6f040 

862c91c0  [99ac9040]  irpStack:  ( 3,  0)  8a7ace48  [ 

\Driver\vmbus]  0x9517ac40 

862d2d98  [9fd456c0]  irpStack:  ( e,  5)  8bcb2ca0  [ 

\Driver\AFD]  0x9fcll780 

862d6528  [9aded800]  irpStack:  ( c,  2)  8bl27018  [ 

\FileSystem\NTFS] 

862e3230  [00000000]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation 

2 > StackCount  1) 

862ec248  [862e2040]  irpStack:  ( d,  0)  8bca4030  [ 

\FileSystem\Npf s] 

862f 7d70  [91dd0800]  irpStack:  ( d,  0)  8bca4030  [ 

\FileSystem\Npf s] 

863011f8  [00000000]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation 

2 > StackCount  1) 

86327008  [00000000]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation 

43  > StackCount  42) 

86328008  [00000000]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation 

43  > StackCount  42) 

86328960  [00000000]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation 

43  > StackCount  42) 

86329008  [00000000]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation 

43  > StackCount  42) 

863296d8  [00000000]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation 

2 > StackCount  1) 


86329960  [00000000]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation 

43  > StackCount  42) 

89feeae0  [00000000]  irpStack:  ( e,  0)  8a765030  [ 

\Driver\ACPI] 

8a6d85d8  [99aal040]  irpStack:  ( d,  0)  8bl27018  [ 

\FileSystem\NTFS]  0x00000000 

8a6dc828  [8bc758c0]  irpStack:  ( 4,  0)  8bl27018  [ 

\FileSystem\NTFS]  0x00000000 

8a6f 42d8  [8bc728c0]  irpStack:  ( 4,34)  8b0b8030  [ 

\Driver\disk]  0x00000000 

8a6f4d28  [8632e6c0]  irpStack:  ( 4,34)  8b0b8030  [ 

\Driver\disk]  0x00000000 

8a767d98  [00000000]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation 

6 > StackCount  5) 

8a788d9 8 [00000000]  irpStack:  ( f,  0)  00000000 

[00000000:  Could  not  read  device 
object  or  _DEVICE_OB JECT  not  found 
] 

8a7911a8  [9fdb4040]  irpStack:  ( e,  0)  86325768  [ 

\Driver\DeviceApi] 

8b03c3f8  [00000000]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation 

2 > StackCount  1) 

8b0b8bc8  [863d6040]  irpStack:  ( e,  0)  8a78f030  [ 

\Driver\vmbus] 

8b0c48c0  [91da8040]  irpStack:  ( e,  5)  8bcb2ca0  [ 

\Driver\AFD]  0xaala3540 

8bll8d98  [00000000]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation 
9 > StackCount  8) 

8bl263b8  [00000000]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation 

8 > StackCount  7) 

8bl74008  [aa0aab80]  irpStack:  ( 4,  0)  8bl27018  [ 

\FileSystem\NTFS]  0xal5elc40 

8bl94008  [aa0aab80]  irpStack:  ( 4,  0)  8bl27018  [ 

\FileSystem\NTFS]  0xal5elc40 

8bl96370  [8bl31880]  irpStack:  ( e,31)  8bcb2ca0  [ 
\Driver\AFD] 

8bla8470  [00000000]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation 


2 > StackCount  1) 


8blb3510 

[9fcdl040] 

irpStack : 

( e. 

0) 

86325768 

[ 

\Driver\DeviceApi] 

8blb3  5b0 

[a4009b80] 

irpStack : 

( e. 

0) 

86325768 

[ 

\Driver\DeviceApi] 

8blcdl88 

[9c3be040] 

irpStack : 

( e. 

0) 

8bc73648 

[ 

\Driver\Beep] 

Some  IRPs  are  complete,  and  may  be  de-allocated  very  soon,  or  they  have 
been  de-allocated,  but  because  the  allocation  from  lookaside  lists,  the  IRP  has 
not  yet  been  replaced  with  a new  one. 

For  each  IRP,  its  address  is  given,  followed  by  the  thread  that  issued  the 
request.  Next,  the  major  and  minor  function  codes  for  the  current  stack 
location  are  shown  in  parentheses.  You  can  examine  any  IRP  with  the  ! irp 
command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

kd>  ! irp  8a6f4d28 

Irp  is  active  with  15  stacks  6 is  current  (= 

0x8a6f 4e4c) 

Mdl=8bl4b250 : No  System  Buffer:  Thread 

8632e6c0 : Irp  stack  trace. 

cmd  fig  cl  Device  File  Completion  - Context 

[N/A (0) , N/A(0) ] 

0 0 00000000  00000000  00000000-00000000 

Args : 00000000  00000000 

00000000  00000000 
[N/A (0) , N/A(0) ] 

0 0 00000000  00000000  00000000-00000000 

Args:  00000000  00000000 

00000000  00000000 
[N/A (0) , N/A(0) ] 

0 0 00000000  00000000  00000000-00000000 


Args:  00000000  00000000 


00000000  00000000 
[N/ A ( 0 ) , N/A(0) ] 

0 0 00000000  00000000  00000000-00000000 

Args:  00000000  00000000 

00000000  00000000 
[N/ A ( 0 ) , N/A(0) ] 

0 0 00000000  00000000  00000000-00000000 

Args:  00000000  00000000 

00000000  00000000 

>[IRP_MJ_WRITE(4),  N/A(34) ] 

14  e0  8b0b8030  OOOOOOOO  876c2efO-00000000 
Success  Error  Cancel 

\Driver\disk  partmgr ! PmloCom 

Args:  0004b000  00000000 

4b3a0000  00000002 

[ IRP_MJ_WRITE ( 4 ) , N/A ( 3 ) ] 

14  eO  8b0f c058  00000000  876c36a0  - 00000000 
Success  Error  Cancel 

\Driver\partmgr  partmgr ! Parti ti' 

Args:  4b49ace4  00000000 

4b3a0000  00000002 
[IRP_MJ_WRITE (4) , N/A ( 0 ) ] 

14  eO  8bl2 149 8 00000000  8753 1110  - 8bl2 la3 0 
Success  Error  Cancel 

\Driver\partmgr  volmgr ! VmpReadW. 

Args:  0004b000  00000000 

2bea0000  00000002 
[IRP_MJ_WRITE (4) , N/A ( 0 ) ] 

4 eO  8bl2 19 7 8 00000000  82dl03e0 - 8bl22 0d9 
Success  Error  Cancel 

\Driver\volmgr  f vevol ! FvePassT' 

Args:  0004b000  00000000 

4b49acdf  00000000 
[ IRP_MJ_WRITE (4) , N/A ( 0 ) ] 

4 eO  8bl22 02 0 00000000  82801a40  - 00000000 


Success  Error  Cancel 

\Driver\f vevol  rdyboost ! SmdRea' 

Args : 0004b000  00000000 

2bea0000  00000002 
[ IRP_MJ_WRITE (4)  , N/A ( 0 ) ] 

4 el  8bll853 8 00000000  828637d0  - 00000000 
Success  Error  Cancel  pending 

\Driver\rdyboos t iorate ! IoRateRe. 

Args:  0004b000  3fffffff 

2bea0 0 0 0 00000002 
[ IRP_MJ_WRITE (4) , N/A ( 0 ) ] 

4 eO  8b 1 lab 80  00000000  82dal610 - 8bl240d8 
Success  Error  Cancel 

\Driver\iorate  volsnap ! VspRef C 

Args:  0004b000  00000000 

2bea0000  00000002 
[IRP_MJ_WRITE (4) , N/A ( 0 ) ] 

4 el  8bl24 02 0 00000000  87886ada- 89aec208 
Success  Error  Cancel  pending 

\Driver\volsnap  NTFS ! Ntf sMaster 

Args:  0004b000  00000000 

2bea0000  00000002 
[IRP_MJ_WRITE (4) , N/A ( 0 ) ] 

4 eO  8bl27 018  a6de4bb8  871227b2 - 9ef 8eba8 
Success  Error  Cancel 

\FileSystem\NTFS  FLTMGR ! Fl t; 

Args:  0004b000  00000000 

00034000  00000000 
[ IRP_MJ_WRITE (4)  , N/A ( 0 ) ] 

4 1 8bl2a3a0  a6de4bb8  00000000- 


00000000  pending 

\FileSys tem\Fl tMgr 

Args:  0004b000  00000000 


00034000  00000000 


Irp  Extension  present  at  0x8a6f4fb4: 


This  is  a monstrous  IRP  with  15  stack  locations  (6  is  current,  shown  in  bold 
above,  and  is  also  specified  by  the  debugger  with  the  > character).  The  major 
and  minor  functions  are  shown  for  each  stack  location  along  with  information 
on  the  device  object  and  completion  routines  addresses. 

The  next  step  is  to  see  what  device  object  the  IRP  is  targeting  by  executing 
the  ! devob  j command  on  the  device  object  address  in  the  active  stack 
location: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

kd>  ! devob j 8b0b8030 

Device  object  (8b0b8030)  is  for: 

DRO  \Driver\disk  DriverObject  8b0a7e30 
Current  Irp  00000000  RefCount  1 Type  00000007  Flags 
01000050 

Vpb  8b0fc420  Securi tyDescriptor  87dalb58  DevExt 
8b0b80e8  DevObjExt  8b0b8578  Dope  8b0fc3d0 
ExtensionFlags  (0x00000800)  DOE_DEFAULT_SD_PRESENT 
Characteristics  (0x00000100)  FILE_DEVICE_SECURE_OPEN 
AttachedDevice  (Upper)  8b0fc058  \Driver\partmgr 
AttachedTo  (Lower)  8b0a4dl0  \Driver\s torf It 
Device  queue  is  not  busy. 


Finally,  you  can  see  details  about  the  thread  and  process  that  issued  the  IRP 
by  using  the  ! thread  command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


kd>  ! thread  8632e6c0 

THREAD  8632e6c0  Cid  0004.0058  Teb : 00000000 
Win32Thread:  00000000  WAIT: 

(Executive)  KernelMode  Non- Alertable 
89aec20c  Notif icationEvent 
IRP  List: 

8a6f4d28:  (0006, 02d4)  Flags:  00060043  Mdl : 

8bl4b250 


Not  impersonating 

DeviceMap 

Owning 

Process 


87c025b0 


86264280 


Image : 


Systi 


8083 


Image : 


N/A 

Ticks:  1 


Attached 

Process 


N/A 


Wait  Start  TickCount 
(0:00:00:00. 015) 
Context  Switch 
Count  2223 

UserTime 
KernelTime 


IdealProcessor : 0 
00:00:00. 000 
00:00:00. 046 


Win32  Start  Address  nt ! ExpWorkerThread  (0x81e68710) 
Stack  Init  89aecca0  Current  89aebeb4  Base  89aed000 
Limit  89aea000  Call  00000000 

Priority  13  BasePriority  13  Priori tyDecrement  0 
IoPriority  2 PagePriority  5 


I/O  request  to  a single-layered  hardware-based  driver 

This  section  traces  I/O  requests  to  a single-layered  kernel-mode  device  driver. 
Figure  6-14  shows  a typical  IRP  processing  scenario  for  such  a driver. 


[®App  Calls  (e.g.)  ReadFile 


User  Mode 


Kernel  Mode 


Requesting  Thread  Context 


Arbitrary  Thread  Context 


(y) Device  Interrupt 


(§)  DPC  routine 


(6)  ISR 


MyDriver.sys 


Arbitrary  Thread  Context 


Requesting  Thread  Context 


♦ 


(V)  Special  Kernel  ARC 


FIGURE  6-14  Typical  single  layer  I/O  request  processing  for  hardware  drivers. 

Before  we  dig  into  the  various  steps  outlined  in  Figure  6-14.  some  general 
comments  are  in  order: 

■ There  are  two  types  of  horizontal  divider  lines.  The  first  (solid  line)  is  the 
usual  user-mode/kernel-mode  divider.  The  second  (dotted  line)  separates 
code  that  runs  in  the  requesting  thread  context  versus  the  arbitrary  thread 
context.  These  contexts  are  defined  as  follows: 

• The  requesting  thread  context  region  indicates  that  the  executing  thread 
is  the  original  one  that  requested  the  I/O  operation.  This  is  important 
because  if  the  thread  is  the  one  that  made  the  original  call,  it  means  the 
process  context  is  the  original  process,  and  so  the  user-mode  address 
space  that  contains  the  user’s  buffer  supplied  to  the  I/O  operation  is 
directly  accessible. 

• The  arbitrary  thread  context  region  indicates  that  the  thread  running 
those  functions  can  be  any  thread.  More  specifically,  it’s  most  likely  not 
the  requesting  thread,  and  so  the  user-mode  process  address  space 
visible  is  not  likely  to  be  the  original  one.  In  this  context,  accessing  the 
user’s  buffer  with  a user-mode  address  can  be  disastrous.  You’ll  see  in 
the  next  section  how  this  issue  is  handled. 


Note 


The  explanations  for  the  steps  outlined  in  Figure  6-14  will  prove  why  the 
divider  lines  reside  where  they  are. 


■ The  large  rectangle  consisting  of  the  four  blocks  (labeled  Dispatch 
Routine,  Start  I/O  Routine,  ISR,  and  DPC  Routine)  represents  the  driver- 
provided  code.  All  other  blocks  are  provided  by  the  system. 

■ The  figure  assumes  the  hardware  device  can  handle  one  operation  at  a 
time,  which  is  true  of  many  types  of  devices.  Even  if  the  device  can  handle 
multiple  requests,  the  basic  flow  of  operations  is  still  the  same. 

Here  is  the  sequence  of  events  as  outlined  in  Figure  6-14: 

1.  A client  application  calls  a Windows  API  such  as  ReadFile. 

ReadFile  calls  the  native  NtReadFile  (in  Ntdll.dll),  which  makes  the 
thread  transition  to  kernel  mode  to  the  executive  NtReadFile  (these 
steps  have  already  been  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter). 


2.  The  I/O  manager,  in  its  NtReadFile  implementation,  performs  some 
sanity  checks  on  the  request,  such  as  whether  the  buffer  provided  by  the 
client  is  accessible  with  the  right  page  protection.  Next,  the  I/O  manager 
locates  the  associated  driver  (using  the  file  handle  provided),  allocates  and 
initializes  an  IRP,  and  calls  the  driver  into  the  appropriate  dispatch  routine 
(in  this  case,  corresponding  to  the  I RP_M J_READ  index)  using 
IoCallDriver  with  the  IRP. 

3.  This  is  the  first  time  the  driver  sees  the  IRP.  This  call  is  usually  invoked 
using  the  requesting  thread;  the  only  way  for  that  not  to  happen  is  if  an 
upper  filter  held  on  to  the  IRP  and  called  IoCallDriver  later  from  a 
different  thread.  For  the  sake  of  this  discussion,  we’ll  assume  this  is  not  the 
case  (and  in  most  cases  involving  hardware  devices,  this  does  not  happen; 
even  if  there  are  upper  filters,  they  do  some  processing  and  call  the  lower 
driver  immediately  from  the  same  thread).  The  dispatch  read  callback  in 
the  driver  has  two  tasks  on  its  hand:  first,  it  should  perform  more  checking 
that  the  I/O  manager  can’t  do  because  it  has  no  idea  what  the  request  really 
means.  For  example,  the  driver  could  check  if  the  buffer  provided  to  a read 
or  write  operation  is  large  enough;  or  for  a DeviceloControl 
operation,  the  driver  would  check  whether  the  I/O  control  code  provided  is 
a supported  one.  If  any  such  check  fails,  the  driver  completes  the  IRP 
(IoCompleteReques  t)  with  the  failed  status  and  returns  immediately. 
If  the  checks  turn  up  OK,  the  driver  calls  its  Start  I/O  routine  to  initiate  the 
operation.  However,  if  the  hardware  device  is  currently  busy  (handling  a 
previous  IRP),  then  the  IRP  should  be  inserted  into  a queue  managed  by 
the  driver  and  a STATU S_P ENDING  is  returned  without  completing  the 
IRP.  The  I/O  manager  caters  for  such  a scenario  with  the 

IoS  tartPacket  function,  that  checks  a busy  bit  in  the  device  object 
and,  if  the  device  is  busy,  inserts  the  IRP  into  a queue  (also  part  of  the 
device  object  structure).  If  the  device  is  not  busy,  it  sets  the  device  bit  as 
busy  and  calls  the  registered  Start  I/O  routine  (recall  that  there  is  such  a 
member  in  the  driver  object  that  would  have  been  initialized  in 
DriverEntry).  Even  if  a driver  chooses  not  to  use  IoStartPacket, 
it  would  still  follow  similar  logic. 

4.  If  the  device  is  not  busy,  the  Start  I/O  routine  is  called  from  the  dispatch 
routine  directly — meaning  it’s  still  the  requesting  thread  that  is  making  the 
call.  Figure  6-14.  however,  shows  that  the  Start  I/O  routine  is  called  in  an 
arbitrary  thread  context;  this  will  be  proven  to  be  true  in  the  general  case 


when  we  look  at  the  DPC  routine  in  step  8.  The  purpose  of  the  Start  I/O 
routine  is  to  take  the  IRP  relevant  parameters  and  use  them  to  program  the 
hardware  device  (for  example,  by  writing  to  its  ports  or  registers  using 
HAL  hardware  access  routines  such  as  WRITE_PORT_UCHAR, 
WRITE_REGISTER_ULONG,  etc.).  After  the  Start  I/O  completes,  the  call 
returns,  and  no  particular  code  is  running  in  the  driver,  the  hardware  is 
working  and  “does  its  thing.”  While  the  hardware  device  is  working,  more 
requests  can  come  in  to  the  device  by  the  same  thread  (if  using 
asynchronous  operations)  or  other  threads  that  also  opened  handles  to  the 
device.  In  this  case  the  dispatch  routine  would  realize  the  device  is  busy 
and  insert  the  IRP  into  the  IRP  queue  (as  mentioned,  one  way  to  achieve 
this  is  with  a call  to  IoStartPacket). 

5.  When  the  device  is  done  with  the  current  operation,  it  raises  an  interrupt. 
The  kernel  trap  handler  saves  the  CPU  context  for  whatever  thread  was 
mnning  on  the  CPU  that  was  selected  to  handle  the  interrupt,  raises  the 
IRQL  of  that  CPU  to  the  IRQL  associated  with  the  interrupt  (DIRQL)  and 
jumps  to  the  registered  ISR  for  the  device. 

6.  The  ISR,  running  at  Device  IRQL  (above  2)  does  as  little  work  as 
possible,  telling  the  device  to  stop  the  interrupt  signal  and  getting  the  status 
or  other  required  information  from  the  hardware  device.  As  its  last  act,  the 
ISR  queues  a DPC  for  further  processing  at  a lower  IRQL.  The  advantage 
of  using  a DPC  to  perform  most  of  the  device  servicing  is  that  any  blocked 
interrupt  whose  IRQL  lies  between  the  Device  IRQL  and  the  DPC/dispatch 
IRQL  (2)  is  allowed  to  occur  before  the  lower-priority  DPC  processing 
occurs.  Intermediate-level  interrupts  are  thus  serviced  more  promptly  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  and  this  reduces  latency  on  the  system. 

7.  After  the  interrupt  is  dismissed,  the  kernel  notices  that  the  DPC  queue  is 
not  empty  and  so  uses  a software  interrupt  at  IRQL  DPC_LEVEL  (2)  to 
jump  to  the  DPC  processing  loop. 

8.  Eventually,  the  DPC  is  de-queued  and  executes  at  IRQL  2,  typically 
performing  two  main  operations: 

• It  gets  the  next  IRP  in  the  queue  (if  any)  and  starts  the  new  operation  for 
the  device.  This  is  done  first  to  prevent  the  device  from  being  idle  for 
too  long.  If  the  dispatch  routine  used  IoStartPacket,  then  the  DPC 
routine  would  call  its  counterpart,  IoStartNextPacket,  which  does 
just  that.  If  an  IRP  is  available,  the  Start  I/O  routine  is  called  from  the 
DPC.  This  is  why  in  the  general  case,  the  Start  I/O  routine  is  called  in  an 


arbitrary  thread  context.  If  there  are  no  IRPs  in  the  queue,  the  device  is 
marked  not  busy — that  is,  ready  for  the  next  request  that  comes  in. 

• It  completes  the  IRP,  whose  operation  has  just  finished  by  the  driver  by 
calling  IoComplete  - Request.  From  that  point,  the  driver  is  no 
longer  responsible  for  the  IRP  and  it  shouldn’t  be  touched,  as  it  can  be 
freed  at  any  moment  after  the  call.  IoCompleteRequest  calls  any 
completion  routines  that  have  been  registered.  Finally,  the  I/O  manager 
frees  the  IRP  (it’s  actually  using  a completion  routine  of  its  own  to  do 
that). 

9.  The  original  requesting  thread  needs  to  be  notified  of  the  completion. 
Because  the  current  thread  executing  the  DPC  is  arbitrary,  it’s  not  the 
original  thread  with  its  original  process  address  space.  To  execute  code  in 
the  context  of  the  requesting  thread,  a special  kernel  APC  is  issued  to  the 
thread.  An  APC  is  a function  that  is  forced  to  execute  in  the  context  of  a 
particular  thread.  When  the  requesting  thread  gets  CPU  time,  the  special 
kernel  APC  executes  first  (at  IRQL  APC_LEVEL=1).  It  does  what’s 
needed,  such  as  releasing  the  thread  from  waiting,  signaling  an  event  that 
was  registered  in  an  asynchronous  operation,  and  so  on.  (For  more  on 
APCs,  see  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.) 

A final  note  about  I/O  completion:  the  asynchronous  I/O  functions 
ReadFileEx  and  WriteFileEx  allow  a caller  to  supply  a callback  function 
as  a parameter.  If  the  caller  does  so,  the  I/O  manager  queues  a user  mode  APC  to 
the  caller’s  thread  APC  queue  as  the  last  step  of  I/O  completion.  This  feature 
allows  a caller  to  specify  a subroutine  to  be  called  when  an  I/O  request  is 
completed  or  canceled.  User-mode  APC  completion  routines  execute  in  the 
context  of  the  requesting  thread  and  are  delivered  only  when  the  thread  enters  an 
alertable  wait  state  (by  calling  functions  such  as  SleepEx, 

Wai tForSingleOb j ectEx,  or  Wai tForMul tipleOb j ectsEx). 

User  address  space  buffer  access 

As  shown  in  Figure  6-14.  there  are  four  main  driver  functions  involved  in 
processing  an  IRP.  Some  or  all  of  these  routines  may  need  to  access  the  buffer  in 
user  space  provided  by  the  client  application.  When  an  application  or  a device 
driver  indirectly  creates  an  IRP  by  using  the  NtReadFile,  NtWriteFile,  or 
NtDeviceloControlFile  system  services  (or  the  Windows  API  functions 
corresponding  to  these  services,  which  are  ReadFile,  WriteFile,  and 
DeviceloControl),  the  pointer  to  the  user’s  buffer  is  provided  in  the 


UserBuf  f er  member  of  the  IRP  body.  However,  accessing  this  buffer  directly 
can  be  done  only  in  the  requesting  thread  context  (the  client’s  process  address 
space  is  visible)  and  in  IRQL  0 (paging  can  be  handled  normally). 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  only  the  dispatch  routine  meets  the 
criteria  of  running  in  the  requesting  thread  context  and  in  IRQL  0.  And  even  this 
is  not  always  the  case — it’s  possible  for  an  upper  filter  to  hold  on  to  the  IRP  and 
not  pass  it  down  immediately,  possibly  passing  it  down  later  on  using  a different 
thread,  and  could  even  be  done  when  the  CPU  IRQL  is  2 or  higher. 

The  other  three  functions  (Start  I/O,  ISR,  DPC)  clearly  run  on  an  arbitrary 
thread  (could  be  any  thread),  and  with  IRQL  2 (DIRQL  for  the  ISR).  Accessing 
the  user’s  buffer  directly  from  any  of  these  routine  is  mostly  fatal.  Here’s  why: 

■ Because  the  IRQL  is  2 or  higher,  paging  is  not  allowed.  Since  the  user’s 
buffer  (or  part  of  it)  may  be  paged  out,  accessing  the  non-resident  memory 
would  crash  the  system. 

■ Because  the  thread  executing  these  functions  could  be  any  thread,  and  thus 
a random  process  address  space  would  be  visible,  the  original  user’s 
address  has  no  meaning  and  would  likely  lead  to  an  access  violation,  or 
worse — accessing  data  from  some  random  process  (the  parent  process  of 
whatever  thread  was  running  at  the  time). 

Clearly,  there  must  be  a safe  way  to  access  the  user’s  buffer  in  any  of  these 
routines.  The  I/O  manager  provides  two  options,  for  which  it  does  the  heavy 
lifting.  These  are  known  as  Buffered  I/O  and  Direct  I/O.  A third  option,  which  is 
not  really  an  option,  is  called  Neither  I/O,  in  which  the  I/O  manager  does 
nothing  special  and  lets  the  driver  handle  the  problem  on  its  own. 

A driver  selects  the  method  in  the  following  way: 

■ For  read  and  write  requests  ( I RP_M J_RE AD  and  IRP_MJ_WRITE),  it 
sets  the  Flags  member  (with  an  OR  boolean  operation  so  as  not  to 
disturb  other  flags)  of  the  device  object  (DEVICE_OBJECT)  to 
DO_BUFFERED_IO  (for  buffered  I/O)  or  DO_DIRECT_IO  (for  direct 
I/O).  If  neither  flag  is  set,  neither  I/O  is  implied.  (DO  is  short  for  device 
object .) 

■ For  device  I/O  control  requests  (IRP_MJ_DEVICE_CONTROL),  each 
control  code  is  constructed  using  the  CTL_CODE  macro,  where  some  of 
the  bits  indicate  the  buffering  method.  This  means  the  buffering  method 
can  be  set  on  a control  code-by-control  code  basis,  which  is  very  useful. 

The  following  sections  describe  each  buffering  method  in  detail. 


Buffered  I/O  With  buffered  I/O,  the  I/O  manager  allocates  a mirror  buffer  that  is 
the  same  size  as  the  user’s  buffer  in  non-paged  pool  and  stores  the  pointer  to  the 
new  buffer  in  the  Associatedlrp . SystemBuf  f er  member  of  the  IRP 
body.  Figure  6-15  shows  the  main  stages  in  buffered  I/O  for  a read  operation 
(write  is  similar). 
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After  the  IRP  completes,  I/O 
manager  copies  the  data  to  the  user's 
buffer  and  frees  the  kernel  buffer 


FIGURE  6-15  Buffered  I/O. 

The  driver  can  access  the  system  buffer  (address  q in  Figure  6-15)  from  any 
thread  and  any  IRQL: 

■ The  address  is  in  system  space,  meaning  it’s  valid  in  any  process  context. 

■ The  buffer  is  allocated  from  non-paged  pool,  so  a page  fault  will  not 
happen. 


For  write  operations,  the  I/O  manager  copies  the  caller’s  buffer  data  into  the 
allocated  buffer  when  creating  the  IRP.  For  read  operations,  the  I/O  manager 
copies  data  from  the  allocated  buffer  to  the  user’s  buffer  when  the  IRP  completes 
(using  a special  kernel  APC)  and  then  frees  the  allocated  buffer. 

Buffered  I/O  clearly  is  very  simple  to  use  because  the  I/O  manager  does 
practically  everything.  Its  main  downside  is  that  it  always  requires  copying, 
which  is  inefficient  for  large  buffers.  Buffered  I/O  is  commonly  used  when  the 
buffer  size  is  no  larger  than  one  page  (4  KB)  and  when  the  device  does  not 
support  direct  memory  access  (DMA),  because  DMA  is  used  to  transfer  data 
from  a device  to  RAM  or  vice  versa  without  CPU  intervention — but  with 
buffered  I/O,  there  is  always  copying  done  with  the  CPU,  which  makes  DMA 
pointless. 

Direct  I/O  Direct  I/O  provides  a way  for  a driver  to  access  the  user’s  buffer 
directly  without  any  need  for  copying.  Figure  6-16  shows  the  main  stages  in 
direct  I/O  for  a read  or  write  operation. 
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I/O  manager  locks  user's  buffer  in  RAM 
and  maps  the  buffer  to  system  space 


Driver  reads/writes  to  the  buffer  using  the 
system  address 


FIGURE  6-16  Direct  I/O. 

When  the  I/O  manager  creates  the  IRP,  it  locks  the  user’s  buffer  into  memory 
(that  is,  makes  it  non-pageable)  by  calling  the  MmProbeAndLockPages 
function  (documented  in  the  WDK).  The  I/O  manager  stores  a description  of  the 
memory  in  the  form  of  a memory  descriptor  list  (MDL),  which  is  a structure  that 
describes  the  physical  memory  occupied  by  a buffer.  Its  address  is  stored  in  the 
MdlAddress  member  of  the  IRP  body.  Devices  that  perform  DMA  require 
only  physical  descriptions  of  buffers,  so  an  MDL  is  sufficient  for  the  operation 
of  such  devices.  If  a driver  must  access  the  contents  of  a buffer,  however,  it  can 
map  the  buffer  into  the  system’s  address  space  using  the 
MmGetSystemAddressForMdlSaf  e function,  passing  in  the  provided 


MDL.  The  resulting  pointer  (q  in  Figure  6-16)  is  safe  to  use  in  any  thread 
context  (it’s  a system  address)  and  in  any  IRQL  (the  buffer  cannot  be  paged  out). 
The  user’s  buffer  is  effectively  double-mapped,  where  the  user’s  direct  address 
(p  in  Figure  6-161  is  usable  only  from  the  original  process  context,  but  the 
second  mapping  into  system  space  is  usable  in  any  context.  Once  the  IRP  is 
complete,  the  I/O  manager  unlocks  the  buffer  (making  it  pageable  again)  by 
calling  MmUnlockPages  (documented  in  the  WDK). 

Direct  I/O  is  useful  for  large  buffers  (more  than  one  page)  because  no  copying 
is  done,  especially  for  DMA  transfers  (for  the  same  reason). 

Neither  I/O  With  neither  I/O,  the  I/O  manager  doesn’t  perform  any  buffer 
management.  Instead,  buffer  management  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  device 
driver,  which  can  choose  to  manually  perform  the  steps  the  I/O  manager 
performs  with  the  other  buffer-management  types.  In  some  cases,  accessing  the 
buffer  in  the  dispatch  routine  is  sufficient,  so  the  driver  may  get  away  with 
neither  I/O.  The  main  advantage  of  neither  I/O  is  its  zero  overhead. 

Drivers  that  use  neither  I/O  to  access  buffers  that  might  be  located  in  user 
space  must  take  special  care  to  ensure  that  buffer  addresses  are  valid  and  do  not 
reference  kernel-mode  memory.  Scalar  values,  however,  are  perfectly  safe  to 
pass,  although  very  few  drivers  have  only  a scalar  value  to  pass  around.  Failure 
to  do  so  could  result  in  crashes  or  in  security  vulnerabilities,  where  applications 
have  access  to  kernel-mode  memory  or  can  inject  code  into  the  kernel.  The 
ProbeForRead  and  ProbeForWri  te  functions  that  the  kernel  makes 
available  to  drivers  verify  that  a buffer  resides  entirely  in  the  user-mode  portion 
of  the  address  space.  To  avoid  a crash  from  referencing  an  invalid  user-mode 
address,  drivers  can  access  user-mode  buffers  protected  with  structured 

exception  handling  (SEH),  expressed  with try / except  blocks  in  C/C++, 

that  catch  any  invalid  memory  faults  and  translate  them  into  error  codes  to  return 
to  the  application.  (See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more  information  on  SEH.) 
Additionally,  drivers  should  also  capture  all  input  data  into  a kernel  buffer 
instead  of  relying  on  user-mode  addresses  because  the  caller  could  always 
modify  the  data  behind  the  driver’s  back,  even  if  the  memory  address  itself  is 
still  valid. 

Synchronization 

Drivers  must  synchronize  their  access  to  global  driver  data  and  hardware 
registers  for  two  reasons: 

■ The  execution  of  a driver  can  be  preempted  by  higher-priority  threads  and 
time-slice  (or  quantum)  expiration  or  can  be  interrupted  by  higher  IRQL 


interrupts. 

■ On  multiprocessor  systems  (the  norm),  Windows  can  run  driver  code 
simultaneously  on  more  than  one  processor. 

Without  synchronization,  corruption  could  occur — for  example,  device-driver 
code  running  at  passive  IRQL  (0)  (say,  a dispatch  routine)  when  a caller  initiates 
an  I/O  operation  can  be  interrupted  by  a device  interrupt,  causing  the  device 
driver’s  ISR  to  execute  while  its  own  device  driver  is  already  running.  If  the 
device  driver  was  modifying  data  that  its  ISR  also  modifies — such  as  device 
registers,  heap  storage,  or  static  data — the  data  can  become  corrupted  when  the 
ISR  executes. 

To  avoid  this  situation,  a device  driver  written  for  Windows  must  synchronize 
its  access  to  any  data  that  can  be  accessed  at  more  than  one  IRQL.  Before 
attempting  to  update  shared  data,  the  device  driver  must  lock  out  all  other 
threads  (or,  in  the  case  of  a multiprocessor  system,  CPUs)  to  prevent  them  from 
updating  the  same  data  structure. 

On  a single-CPU  system,  synchronizing  between  two  or  more  functions  that 
run  at  different  IRQLs  is  easy  enough.  Such  function  just  needs  to  raise  the 
IRQL  (KeRaiselrql)  to  the  highest  IRQL  these  functions  execute  in.  For 
example,  to  synchronize  between  a dispatch  routine  (IRQL  0)  and  a DPC  routine 
(IRQL  2),  the  dispatch  routine  needs  to  raise  IRQL  to  2 before  accessing  the 
shared  data.  If  synchronization  between  a DPC  and  ISR  is  required,  the  DPC 
would  raise  IRQL  to  the  Device  IRQL  (this  information  is  provided  to  the  driver 
when  the  PnP  manager  informs  the  driver  of  the  hardware  resources  a device  is 
connected  to.)  On  multiprocessing  systems,  raising  IRQL  is  not  enough  because 
the  other  routine — for  example,  ISR — could  be  serviced  on  another  CPU 
(remember  that  IRQL  is  a CPU  attribute,  and  not  a global  system  attribute). 

To  allow  high  IRQL  synchronization  across  CPUs,  the  kernel  provides  a 
specialized  synchronization  object:  the  spinlock.  Here,  we’ll  take  a brief  look  at 
spinlocks  as  they  apply  to  driver  synchronization.  (A  full  treatment  of  spinlocks 
is  reserved  for  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.)  In  principle,  a spinlock  resembles  a mutex 
(also  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2)  in  the  sense  that  it  allows  one 
piece  of  code  to  access  shared  data,  but  it  works  and  is  used  quite  differently. 
Table  6-3  summarizes  the  differences  between  mutexes  and  spinlocks. 


Mutex 

Spinlock 

Synchronization  nature 

One  thread  out  of  any  umber  of  threaos 
that  is  al  owed  enters  a critical  regicr  and 
accesses  shared  date. 

One  CPU  ocit  of  any  numoer  of  CP  Js  that  s 
allowed  enters  a critical  region  and  accesses 
shared  data. 

Usable  dt  IKQI 

< DISKAKHJ  l-VH  (/) 

>-  DIM'AKHJ  l-VH  (/) 

War  kind 

Mormal.  That  s,  it  does  not  waste  CPU  eyries 
while  waring 

8usy  That  s,  *he  CPU  is  constantly  Testinq  the 
spiriork  hit  until  it  s free 

Ownership 

The owne- thread  istrarked,  and  recursive 
acquisition  is  allowed 

TheCPlJ  owner  Is  nottracked,  and  recursive 
acquisition  wi  l cause  a deadlock 

TABLE  6-3  Mutexes  versus  spinlocks 

A spinlock  is  just  a bit  in  memory  that  is  accessed  by  an  atomic  test  and 
modify  operation.  A spinlock  may  be  owned  by  a CPU  or  free  (unowned).  As 
shown  in  Table  6-3.  spinlocks  are  necessary  when  synchronization  is  needed  in 
high  IRQLs  (>=2),  because  a mutex  can’t  be  used  in  these  cases  as  a scheduler  is 
needed,  but  as  we’ve  seen  the  scheduler  cannot  wake  up  on  a CPU  whose  IRQL 
is  2 or  higher.  This  is  why  waiting  for  a spinlock  is  a busy  wait  operation:  The 
thread  cannot  go  to  a normal  wait  state  because  that  implies  the  scheduler 
waking  up  and  switching  to  another  thread  on  that  CPU. 

Acquiring  a spinlock  by  a CPU  is  always  a two-step  operation.  First,  the  IRQL 
is  raised  to  the  associated  IRQL  on  which  synchronization  is  to  occur — that  is, 
the  highest  IRQL  on  which  the  function  that  needs  to  synchronize  executes.  For 
example,  synchronizing  between  a dispatch  routine  (IRQL  0)  and  a DPC  (2) 
would  need  to  raise  IRQL  to  2;  synchronizing  between  DPC  (2)  and  ISR 
(DIRQL)  would  need  to  raise  IRQL  to  DIRQL  (the  IRQL  for  that  particular 
interrupt).  Second,  the  spinlock  is  attempted  acquisition  by  atomically  testing 
and  setting  the  spinlock  bit. 


The  steps  outlined  for  spinlock  acquisition  are  simplified  and  omit  some 
details  that  are  not  important  for  this  discussion.  The  complete  spinlock 
story  is  described  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2. 


The  functions  that  acquire  spinlocks  determine  the  IRQL  on  which  to 
synchronize,  as  we  shall  see  in  a moment. 

Figure  6-17  shows  a simplified  view  of  the  two-step  process  of  acquiring  a 
spinlock. 


This  CPU  now  owns 
the  Spinlock 


FIGURE  6-17  Spinlock  acquisition. 

When  synchronizing  at  IRQL  2 — for  example,  between  a dispatch  routine  and 
a DPC  or  between  a DPC  and  another  DPC  (running  on  another  CPU,  of  course) 
— the  kernel  provides  the  KeAcquireSpinLock  and 

KeReleaseSpinLock  functions  (there  are  other  variations  that  are  discussed 
in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2).  These  functions  perform  the  steps  in  Figure  6-17  where 
the  “associated  IRQL”  is  2.  The  driver  in  this  case  must  allocate  a spinlock 
(KSPIN_LOCK,  which  is  just  4 bytes  on  32-bit  systems  and  8 bytes  on  64-bit 
systems),  typically  in  the  device  extension  (where  driver-managed  data  for  the 
device  is  kept)  and  initialize  it  with  KelnitializeSpinLock. 

For  synchronizing  between  any  function  (such  as  DPC  or  a dispatch  routine) 
and  the  ISR,  different  functions  must  be  used.  Every  interrupt  object 
(KINTERRUPT)  holds  inside  it  a spinlock,  which  is  acquired  before  the  ISR 
executes  (this  implies  that  the  same  ISR  cannot  run  concurrently  on  other 
CPUs).  Synchronization  in  this  case  would  be  with  that  particular  spinlock  (no 
need  to  allocate  another  one),  which  can  be  acquired  indirectly  with  the 


KeAcquirelnterruptSpinLock  function  and  released  with 
KeReleaselnterruptSpinLock.  Another  option  is  to  use  the 
KeSynchronizeExecution  function,  which  accepts  a callback  function  the 
driver  provides  that  is  called  between  the  acquisition  and  release  of  the  interrupt 
spinlock. 

By  now,  you  should  realize  that  although  ISRs  require  special  attention,  any 
data  that  a device  driver  uses  is  subject  to  being  accessed  by  the  same  device 
driver  (one  of  its  functions)  running  on  another  processor.  Therefore,  it’s  critical 
for  device-driver  code  to  synchronize  its  use  of  any  global  or  shared  data  or  any 
accesses  to  the  physical  device  itself. 

I/O  requests  to  layered  drivers 

The  “IRP  flow”  section  showed  the  general  options  drivers  have  for  dealing  with 
IRPs,  with  a focus  on  a standard  WDM  device  node.  The  preceding  section 
showed  how  an  I/O  request  to  a simple  device  controlled  by  a single  device 
driver  is  handled.  I/O  processing  for  file-based  devices  or  for  requests  to  other 
layered  drivers  happens  in  much  the  same  way,  but  it’s  worthwhile  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  a request  targeted  at  file-system  drivers.  Figure  6-18  shows  a very 
simplified  illustrative  example  of  how  an  asynchronous  I/O  request  might  travel 
through  layered  drivers  for  non-hardware  based  devices  as  primary  targets.  It 
uses  as  an  example  a disk  controlled  by  a file  system. 


(or  qiisue  IRP|  and  return 


FIGURE  6-18  Queuing  an  asynchronous  request  to  layered  drivers. 

Once  again,  the  I/O  manager  receives  the  request  and  creates  an  IRP  to 
represent  it.  This  time,  however,  it  delivers  the  packet  to  a file-system  driver. 

The  file-system  driver  exercises  great  control  over  the  I/O  operation  at  that 
point.  Depending  on  the  type  of  request  the  caller  made,  the  file  system  can  send 
the  same  IRP  to  the  disk  driver  or  it  can  generate  additional  IRPs  and  send  them 
separately  to  the  disk  driver. 

The  file  system  is  most  likely  to  reuse  an  IRP  if  the  request  it  receives 
translates  into  a single  straightforward  request  to  a device.  For  example,  if  an 
application  issues  a read  request  for  the  first  512  bytes  in  a file  stored  on  a 
volume,  the  NTFS  file  system  would  simply  call  the  volume  manager  driver, 
asking  it  to  read  one  sector  from  the  volume,  beginning  at  the  file’s  starting 
location. 

After  the  disk  controller’s  DMA  adapter  finishes  a data  transfer,  the  disk 
controller  interrupts  the  host,  causing  the  ISR  for  the  disk  controller  to  run, 
which  requests  a DPC  callback  completing  the  IRP,  as  shown  in  Figure  6-19. 


IRP  stack  location  and  call  the  volume  manager 

FIGURE  6-19  Completing  a layered  I/O  request. 

As  an  alternative  to  reusing  a single  IRP,  a file  system  can  establish  a group  of 
associated  IRPs  that  work  in  parallel  on  a single  I/O  request.  For  example,  if  the 
data  to  be  read  from  a file  is  dispersed  across  the  disk,  the  file-system  driver 
might  create  several  IRPs,  each  of  which  reads  some  portion  of  the  request  from 
a different  sector.  This  queuing  is  illustrated  in  Figure  6-20. 
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FIGURE  6-20  Queuing  associated  IRPs. 

The  file-system  driver  delivers  the  associated  IRPs  to  the  volume  manager, 
which  in  turn  sends  them  to  the  disk-device  driver,  which  queues  them  to  the 
disk  device.  They  are  processed  one  at  a time,  and  the  file-system  driver  keeps 
track  of  the  returned  data.  When  all  the  associated  IRPs  complete,  the  I/O  system 
completes  the  original  IRP  and  returns  to  the  caller,  as  shown  in  Figure  6-21. 
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(4)  When  all  lire  associated  IRPs  complete,  the  original  IRP 
completes,  returning  status  and  data  to  the  caller 
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(2)  Step  1 repeats,  completing  IRPs  2 through  n,  and 
the  volume  manager  performs  cleanup  after  each  one 


(1)  After  transferrin};  data  for  one  IRP,  the  device 
interrupts;  the  dusk  driver  services  the  interrupt 
and  then  queues  a DPC,  which  starts  the  next  IRP  on 
the  device  and  calls  the  I/O  manager  to  complete  the 
first  IRP 


FIGURE  6-21  Completing  associated  IRPs. 


Note 


All  Windows  file-system  drivers  that  manage  disk-based  file  systems  are 
part  of  a stack  of  drivers  that  is  at  least  three  layers  deep.  The  file-system 
driver  sits  at  the  top,  a volume  manager  in  the  middle,  and  a disk  driver  at 
the  bottom.  In  addition,  any  number  of  filter  drivers  can  be  interspersed 
above  and  below  these  drivers.  For  clarity,  the  preceding  example  of 
layered  I/O  requests  includes  only  a file-system  driver  and  the  volume- 
manager  driver.  See  Chapter  12  in  Part  2 for  more  information. 
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Thread-agnostic  I/O 

In  the  I/O  models  described  thus  far,  IRPs  are  queued  to  the  thread  that  initiated 
the  I/O  and  are  completed  by  the  I/O  manager  issuing  an  APC  to  that  thread  so 
that  process-specific  and  thread-specific  context  are  accessible  by  completion 
processing.  Thread-specific  I/O  processing  is  usually  sufficient  for  the 


performance  and  scalability  needs  of  most  applications,  but  Windows  also 
includes  support  for  thread-agnostic  I/O  via  two  mechanisms: 

■ I/O  completion  ports,  which  are  described  at  length  in  the  section  “I/O 
completion  ports”  later  in  this  chapter 

■ Locking  the  user  buffer  into  memory  and  mapping  it  into  the  system 
address  space 

With  I/O  completion  ports,  the  application  decides  when  it  wants  to  check  for 
the  completion  of  I/O.  Therefore,  the  thread  that  happens  to  have  issued  an  I/O 
request  is  not  necessarily  relevant  because  any  other  thread  can  perform  the 
completion  request.  As  such,  instead  of  completing  the  IRP  inside  the  specific 
thread’s  context,  it  can  be  completed  in  the  context  of  any  thread  that  has  access 
to  the  completion  port. 

Likewise,  with  a locked  and  kernel-mapped  version  of  the  user  buffer,  there’s 
no  need  to  be  in  the  same  memory  address  space  as  the  issuing  thread  because 
the  kernel  can  access  the  memory  from  arbitrary  contexts.  Applications  can 
enable  this  mechanism  by  using  SetFileloOverlappedRange  as  long  as 
they  have  the  SeLockMemoryPrivilege. 

With  both  completion  port  I/O  and  I/O  on  file  buffers  set  by 
SetFileloOverlappedRange,  the  I/O  manager  associates  the  IRPs  with 
the  file  object  to  which  they  have  been  issued  instead  of  with  the  issuing  thread. 
The  ! f i leob  j extension  in  WinDbg  shows  an  IRP  list  for  file  objects  that  are 
used  with  these  mechanisms. 

In  the  next  sections,  you’ll  see  how  thread-agnostic  I/O  increases  the 
reliability  and  performance  of  applications  in  Windows. 

I/O  cancellation 

While  there  are  many  ways  in  which  IRP  processing  occurs  and  various  methods 
to  complete  an  I/O  request,  a great  many  I/O  processing  operations  actually  end 
in  cancellation  rather  than  completion.  For  example,  a device  may  require 
removal  while  IRPs  are  still  active,  or  the  user  might  cancel  a long-running 
operation  to  a device — for  example,  a network  operation.  Another  situation  that 
requires  I/O  cancellation  support  is  thread  and  process  termination.  When  a 
thread  exits,  the  I/Os  associated  with  the  thread  must  be  cancelled.  This  is 
because  the  I/O  operations  are  no  longer  relevant  and  the  thread  cannot  be 
deleted  until  the  outstanding  I/Os  have  completed. 

The  Windows  I/O  manager,  working  with  drivers,  must  deal  with  these 


requests  efficiently  and  reliably  to  provide  a smooth  user  experience.  Drivers 
manage  this  need  by  registering  a cancel  routine,  by  calling 
IoSetCancelRoutine,  for  their  cancellable  I/O  operations  (typically,  those 
operations  that  are  still  enqueued  and  not  yet  in  progress),  which  is  invoked  by 
the  I/O  manager  to  cancel  an  I/O  operation.  When  drivers  fail  to  play  their  role 
in  these  scenarios,  users  may  experience  unkillable  processes,  which  have 
disappeared  visually  but  linger  and  still  appear  in  Task  Manager  or  Process 
Explorer. 

User-initiated  I/O  cancellation 

Most  software  uses  one  thread  to  handle  user  interface  (UI)  input  and  one  or 
more  threads  to  perform  work,  including  I/O.  In  some  cases,  when  a user  wants 
to  abort  an  operation  that  was  initiated  in  the  UI,  an  application  might  need  to 
cancel  outstanding  I/O  operations.  Operations  that  complete  quickly  might  not 
require  cancellation,  but  for  operations  that  take  arbitrary  amounts  of  time — like 
large  data  transfers  or  network  operations — Windows  provides  support  for 
cancelling  both  synchronous  and  asynchronous  operations. 

■ Cancelling  synchronous  I/Os  A thread  can  call 

Cancel  Synchronous  Io.  This  enables  even  create  (open)  operations  to 
be  cancelled  when  supported  by  a device  driver.  Several  drivers  in 
Windows  support  this  functionality.  These  include  drivers  that  manage 
network  file  systems  (for  example,  MUP,  DFS,  and  SMB),  which  can 
cancel  open  operations  to  network  paths. 

■ Cancelling  asynchronous  I/Os  A thread  can  cancel  its  own  outstanding 
asynchronous  I/Os  by  calling  Cancel  Io.  It  can  cancel  all  asynchronous 
I/Os  issued  to  a specific  file  handle,  regardless  of  which  thread  initiated 
them,  in  the  same  process  with  Cancel IoEx.  Cancel IoEx  also  works 
on  operations  associated  with  I/O  completion  ports  through  the 
aforementioned  thread-agnostic  support  in  Windows.  This  is  because  the 
I/O  system  keeps  track  of  a completion  port’s  outstanding  I/Os  by  linking 
them  with  the  completion  port. 

Figure  6-22  and  Figure  6-23  show  synchronous  and  asynchronous  I/O 
cancellation.  (To  a driver,  all  cancel  processing  looks  the  same.) 


FIGURE  6-22  Synchronous  I/O  cancellation. 


FIGURE  6-23  Asynchronous  I/O  cancellation. 


I/O  cancellation  for  thread  termination 

The  other  scenario  in  which  I/Os  must  be  cancelled  is  when  a thread  exits,  either 
directly  or  as  a result  of  its  process  terminating  (which  causes  the  threads  of  the 
process  to  terminate).  Because  every  thread  has  a list  of  IRPs  associated  with  it, 
the  I/O  manager  can  walk  this  list,  look  for  cancellable  IRPs,  and  cancel  them. 
Unlike  Cancel  IoEx,  which  does  not  wait  for  an  IRP  to  be  cancelled  before 
returning,  the  process  manager  will  not  allow  thread  termination  to  proceed  until 
all  I/Os  have  been  cancelled.  As  a result,  if  a driver  fails  to  cancel  an  IRP,  the 
process  and  thread  object  will  remain  allocated  until  the  system  shuts  down. 


Only  IRPs  for  which  a driver  sets  a cancel  routine  are  cancellable.  The 
process  manager  waits  until  all  I/Os  associated  with  a thread  are  either 
cancelled  or  completed  before  deleting  the  thread. 


EXPERIMENT:  Debugging  an  unkillable  process 

In  this  experiment,  we’ll  use  Notmyfault  from  Sysinternals  to  force  an 
unkillable  process  by  causing  the  Myfault.sys  driver,  which  Notmyfault.exe 
uses,  to  indefinitely  hold  an  IRP  without  having  registered  a cancel  routine 
for  it.  (Notmyfault  is  covered  in  detail  in  the  “Crash  dump  analysis”  section 
of  Chapter  15,  “Crash  dump  analysis,”  in  Part  2.)  Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Run  Notmyfault.exe. 

2.  The  Not  My  Fault  dialog  box  appears.  Click  the  Hang  tab  and 
choose  Hang  with  IRP,  as  shown  in  the  following  screenshot.  Then 
click  the  Hang  button. 


3.  You  shouldn’t  see  anything  happen,  and  you  should  be  able  to  click 
the  Cancel  button  to  quit  the  application.  However,  you  should  still 
see  the  Notmyfault  process  in  Task  Manager  or  Process  Explorer. 
Attempts  to  terminate  the  process  will  fail  because  Windows  will 
wait  forever  for  the  IRP  to  complete  given  that  the  Myfault  driver 
doesn’t  register  a cancel  routine. 

4.  To  debug  an  issue  such  as  this,  you  can  use  WinDbg  to  look  at  what 
the  thread  is  currently  doing.  Open  a local  kernel  debugger  session 
and  start  by  listing  the  information  about  the  Notmyfault.exe  process 
with  the  ! process  command  (notmyfault64  is  the  64-bit  version): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! process  0 7 notmyfault64.exe 
PROCESS  f f f f 8c0b88c823c0 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  2b04  Peb: 

4e5c9f4000  ParentCid:  0d40 

DirBase:  3edfa000  ObjectTable: 
f f f fdf 08ddl40900  HandleCount:  <Data  Not 

Accessible> 


Image:  notmyfault64.exe 

VadRoot  f f f f 8c0b863edl90  Vads  81  Clone  0 
Private  493.  Modified  8.  Locked 

0 . . . . 

THREAD  f f f f 8c0b85377300  Cid 
2b04 .2714  Teb:  0000004e5c808000 
Win32Thread:  0000000000000000  WAIT: 

(UserRequest ) UserMode  Non- Alertable 

fffff80a4c9 44018  SynchronizationEven 
IRP  List: 

f f f f 8c0b84f ldl30 : (0006,0118)  Flags: 

00060000  Mdl : 00000000 

Not  impersonating 

DeviceMap  f f f f df 08cf 4d7d2 

Owning 

Process  f f f f 8c0b88c823c0  Image: 

notmyf ault64 . exe 


Child- SP  RetAddr  : 

Args  to  Child 
: Call  Site 

f ff fb881 ' 3ecf 74a0  f f f f f 802 ' cf c38alc  : 
00000000 ' 00000100 

00000000' 00000000  00000000 '00000000 
00000000 ' 00000000  : 
nt ! KiSwapCon text +0x7  6 

ff ffb881 ' 3ecf 75e0  f f f f f 802 ' cf c384bf  : 
00000000 ' 00000000 

00000000 '00000000  00000000 '00000000 
00000000 ' 00000000  : 
nt ! KiSwapThread+0xl7c 

ffffb881 ' 3ecf 7690  f f f f f 802 ' cf c3a2 87  : 
00000000 ' 00000000 

00000000 '00000000  00000000 '00000000 

00000000 ' 00000000  : 

nt ! KiCommi tThreadWai t+0xl4f 

ffffb881 ' 3ecf 7730  f f f f f 80a ' 4c941f ce  : 


f f f f f 80a' 4c944018 

fffff802' 00000006  00000000' 00000000 
00000000 ' 00000000  : 
nt ! KeWai tForSingleObj  ect+0x377 

ffffb881 ' 3ecf 77e0  f f f f f 802 ' d006743 0 : 
f f f f 8c0b 1 88d2b550 

00000000' 00000001  00000000 '00000001 
00000000 ' 00000000  : myf ault+Oxlf ce 

ffffb881 ' 3ecf 7820  f f f f f 802 ' d00663 14  : 
ffff8c0b' 00000000 

f f f f 8c0b ' 88d2b504  00000000 '00000000 

f f f fb881 ' 3ecf 7b80  : nt ! IopSynchronousSer 

viceTail+OxlaO 

ffffb881 ' 3ecf 78e0  f f f f f 802 ' d0065c96  : 
00000000 ' 00000000 

00000000 '00000000  00000000 '00000000 

00000000 ' 00000000  : 

nt ! IopXxxControlFile+0x674 

ffffb881 ' 3ecf 7a20  f f f f f 802 ' cf d57f 93  : 
ffff8c0b' 85377300 

fffff802 'cfcb9640  00000000 '00000000 

fffff802 'd005b32f  : 

nt ! NtDeviceIoControlFile+0x56 

ffffb881 ' 3ecf 7a90  00007f f d ' cl564f 34  : 
00000000 ' 00000000 

00000000 '00000000  00000000 '00000000 
00000000 ' 00000000  : 

nt ! KiSys temServiceCopyEnd+0xl3  (TrapFrame  @ 
f f f fb881 ' 3ecf 7b00 ) 

5.  From  the  stack  trace,  you  can  see  that  the  thread  that  initiated  the  I/O 
is  now  waiting  for  cancellation  or  completion.  The  next  step  is  to  use 
the  same  debugger  extension  command  used  in  the  previous 
experiments,  ! irp,  and  attempt  to  analyze  the  problem.  Copy  the 
IRP  pointer,  and  examine  it  with  ! irp: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! irp  f f f f 8c0b84f ldl30 


Irp  is  active  with  1 stacks  1 is  current  (= 
Oxf f f f 8c0b84f ld200) 

No  Mdl : No  System  Buffer:  Thread 
f f f f 8c0b85377300 : Irp  stack  trace. 


cmd  fig  cl  Device  File  Completion- 

Context 

> [ IRP_MJ .DEVICE CONTROL  (e)  , N/A  ( 0 ) ] 

5 0 ffff 8c0b886b5590 

ffff8c0b88d2b550  00000000-00000000 
\Driver\MYFAULT 

Args:  00000000  00000000 


83360020  00000000 

6.  From  this  output,  it  is  obvious  who  the  culprit  driver  is: 
\Driver\MYFAULT,  or  Myfault.sys.  The  name  of  the  driver 
highlights  the  fact  that  the  only  way  this  situation  can  occur  is 
through  a driver  problem — not  a buggy  application.  Unfortunately, 
although  you  now  know  which  driver  caused  the  problem,  there  isn’t 
much  you  can  do  about  it  apart  from  rebooting  the  system.  This  is 
necessary  because  Windows  can  never  safely  assume  it  is  OK  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  cancellation  hasn’t  yet  occurred.  The  IRP  could 
return  at  any  time  and  cause  corruption  of  system  memory. 


If  you  encounter  this  situation  in  practice,  you  should  check  for  a newer 
version  of  the  driver,  which  might  include  a fix  for  the  bug. 


I/O  completion  ports 

Writing  a high-performance  server  application  requires  implementing  an 
efficient  threading  model.  Having  either  too  few  or  too  many  server  threads  to 
process  client  requests  can  lead  to  performance  problems.  For  example,  if  a 
server  creates  a single  thread  to  handle  all  requests,  clients  can  become  starved 
because  the  server  will  be  tied  up  processing  one  request  at  a time.  A single 
thread  could  simultaneously  process  multiple  requests,  switching  from  one  to 
another  as  I/O  operations  are  started.  However,  this  architecture  introduces 
significant  complexity  and  can’t  take  advantage  of  systems  with  more  than  one 


logical  processor.  At  the  other  extreme,  a server  could  create  a big  pool  of 
threads  so  that  virtually  every  client  request  is  processed  by  a dedicated  thread. 
This  scenario  usually  leads  to  thread-thrashing,  in  which  lots  of  threads  wake  up, 
perform  some  CPU  processing,  block  while  waiting  for  I/O,  and  then,  after 
request  processing  is  completed,  block  again  waiting  for  a new  request.  If 
nothing  else,  having  too  many  threads  results  in  excessive  context  switching, 
caused  by  the  scheduler  having  to  divide  processor  time  among  multiple  active 
threads;  such  a scheme  will  not  scale. 

The  goal  of  a server  is  to  incur  as  few  context  switches  as  possible  by  having 
its  threads  avoid  unnecessary  blocking,  while  at  the  same  time  maximizing 
parallelism  by  using  multiple  threads.  The  ideal  is  for  there  to  be  a thread 
actively  servicing  a client  request  on  every  processor  and  for  those  threads  not  to 
block  when  they  complete  a request  if  additional  requests  are  waiting.  For  this 
optimal  process  to  work  correctly,  however,  the  application  must  have  a way  to 
activate  another  thread  when  a thread  processing  a client  request  blocks  I/O 
(such  as  when  it  reads  from  a file  as  part  of  the  processing). 

The  IoCompletion  object 

Applications  use  the  IoCompletion  executive  object,  which  is  exported  to  the 
Windows  API  as  a completion  port,  as  the  focal  point  for  the  completion  of  I/O 
associated  with  multiple  file  handles.  Once  a file  is  associated  with  a completion 
port,  any  asynchronous  I/O  operations  that  complete  on  the  file  result  in  a 
completion  packet  being  queued  to  the  completion  port.  A thread  can  wait  for 
any  outstanding  I/Os  to  complete  on  multiple  files  simply  by  waiting  for  a 
completion  packet  to  be  queued  to  the  completion  port.  The  Windows  API 
provides  similar  functionality  with  the  Wai  tForMultipleObj  ects  API 
function,  but  completion  ports  have  one  important  advantage:  concurrency. 
Concurrency  refers  to  the  number  of  threads  that  an  application  has  actively 
servicing  client  requests,  which  is  controlled  with  the  aid  of  the  system. 

When  an  application  creates  a completion  port,  it  specifies  a concurrency 
value.  This  value  indicates  the  maximum  number  of  threads  associated  with  the 
port  that  should  be  running  at  any  given  time.  As  stated  earlier,  the  ideal  is  to 
have  one  thread  active  at  any  given  time  for  every  processor  in  the  system. 
Windows  uses  the  concurrency  value  associated  with  a port  to  control  how  many 
threads  an  application  has  active.  If  the  number  of  active  threads  associated  with 
a port  equals  the  concurrency  value,  a thread  that  is  waiting  on  the  completion 
port  won’t  be  allowed  to  run.  Instead,  an  active  thread  will  finish  processing  its 
current  request,  after  which  it  will  check  whether  another  packet  is  waiting  at  the 


port.  If  one  is,  the  thread  simply  grabs  the  packet  and  goes  off  to  process  it. 
When  this  happens,  there  is  no  context  switch,  and  the  CPUs  are  utilized  nearly 
to  their  full  capacity. 

Using  completion  ports 

Figure  6-24  shows  a high-level  illustration  of  completion-port  operation.  A 
completion  port  is  created  with  a call  to  the  CreateloComplet  ionPort 
Windows  API  function.  Threads  that  block  on  a completion  port  become 
associated  with  the  port  and  are  awakened  in  last  in,  first  out  (LIFO)  order  so 
that  the  thread  that  blocked  most  recently  is  the  one  that  is  given  the  next  packet. 
Threads  that  block  for  long  periods  of  time  can  have  their  stacks  swapped  out  to 
disk,  so  if  there  are  more  threads  associated  with  a port  than  there  is  work  to 
process,  the  in-memory  footprints  of  threads  blocked  the  longest  are  minimized. 

Incoming  Client  Request 

T1  « T2  • T3 

Threads  Blocked  on  the  Completion  Port 


Perform  CPU  Processing 
(Active) 


FIGURE  6-24  I/O  completion-port  operation. 

A server  application  will  usually  receive  client  requests  via  network  endpoints 
that  are  identified  by  file  handles.  Examples  include  Windows  Sockets  2 
(Winsock2)  sockets  or  named  pipes.  As  the  server  creates  its  communications 
endpoints,  it  associates  them  with  a completion  port  and  its  threads  wait  for 
incoming  requests  by  calling  GetQueuedCompletionStatus  (Ex)  on  the 
port.  When  a thread  is  given  a packet  from  the  completion  port,  it  will  go  off  and 
start  processing  the  request,  becoming  an  active  thread.  A thread  will  block 
many  times  during  its  processing,  such  as  when  it  needs  to  read  or  write  data  to  a 
file  on  disk  or  when  it  synchronizes  with  other  threads.  Windows  detects  this 


activity  and  recognizes  that  the  completion  port  has  one  less  active  thread. 
Therefore,  when  a thread  becomes  inactive  because  it  blocks,  a thread  waiting  on 
the  completion  port  will  be  awakened  if  there  is  a packet  in  the  queue. 

Microsoft’s  guidelines  are  to  set  the  concurrency  value  roughly  equal  to  the 
number  of  processors  in  a system.  Keep  in  mind  that  it’s  possible  for  the  number 
of  active  threads  for  a completion  port  to  exceed  the  concurrency  limit.  Consider 
a case  in  which  the  limit  is  specified  as  1: 

1.  A client  request  comes  in  and  a thread  is  dispatched  to  process  the  request, 
becoming  active. 

2.  A second  request  arrives,  but  a second  thread  waiting  on  the  port  isn’t 
allowed  to  proceed  because  the  concurrency  limit  has  been  reached. 

3.  The  first  thread  blocks,  waiting  for  a file  I/O,  so  it  becomes  inactive. 

4.  The  second  thread  is  released. 

5.  While  the  second  thread  is  still  active,  the  first  thread’s  file  I/O  is 
completed,  making  it  active  again.  At  that  point — and  until  one  of  the 
threads  blocks — the  concurrency  value  is  2,  which  is  higher  than  the  limit 
of  1.  Most  of  the  time,  the  count  of  active  threads  will  remain  at  or  just 
above  the  concurrency  limit. 

The  completion  port  API  also  makes  it  possible  for  a server  application  to 
queue  privately  defined  completion  packets  to  a completion  port  by  using  the 
PostQueuedCompletionStatus  function.  A server  typically  uses  this 
function  to  inform  its  threads  of  external  events,  such  as  the  need  to  shut  down 
gracefully. 

Applications  can  use  thread-agnostic  I/O,  described  earlier,  with  I/O 
completion  ports  to  avoid  associating  threads  with  their  own  I/Os  and 
associating  them  with  a completion  port  object  instead.  In  addition  to  the  other 
scalability  benefits  of  I/O  completion  ports,  their  use  can  minimize  context 
switches.  Standard  I/O  completions  must  be  executed  by  the  thread  that  initiated 
the  I/O,  but  when  an  I/O  associated  with  an  I/O  completion  port  completes,  the 
I/O  manager  uses  any  waiting  thread  to  perform  the  completion  operation. 

I/O  completion  port  operation 

Windows  applications  create  completion  ports  by  calling  the 
CreateloCompletionPort  Windows  API  and  specifying  a NULL 
completion  port  handle.  This  results  in  the  execution  of  the 
NtCreateloCompletion  system  service.  The  executive’s  IoCompletion 
object  contains  a kernel  synchronization  object  called  a kernel  queue.  Thus,  the 


system  service  creates  a completion  port  object  and  initializes  a queue  object  in 
the  port’s  allocated  memory.  (A  pointer  to  the  port  also  points  to  the  queue  object 
because  the  queue  is  the  first  member  of  the  completion  port.)  A kernel  queue 
object  has  a concurrency  value  that  is  specified  when  a thread  initializes  it,  and 
in  this  case  the  value  that  is  used  is  the  one  that  was  passed  to 
CreateloCompletionPort.  KelnitializeQueue  is  the  function  that 
NtCreateloCompletion  calls  to  initialize  a port’s  queue  object. 

When  an  application  calls  CreateloCompletionPort  to  associate  a file 
handle  with  a port,  the  Nt  Set  Inf  ormationFile  system  service  is  executed 
with  the  file  handle  as  the  primary  parameter.  The  information  class  that  is  set  is 
FileCompletionlnf  ormation,  and  the  completion  port’s  handle  and  the 
CompletionKey  parameter  from  CreateloCompletionPort  are  the 
data  values.  NtSetlnf ormationFile  dereferences  the  file  handle  to  obtain 
the  file  object  and  allocates  a completion  context  data  structure. 

Finally,  NtSetlnf  ormationFile  sets  the  CompletionContext  field 
in  the  file  object  to  point  at  the  context  structure.  When  an  asynchronous  I/O 
operation  completes  on  a file  object,  the  I/O  manager  checks  whether  the 
CompletionContext  field  in  the  file  object  is  non-NULL.  If  it  is,  the  I/O 
manager  allocates  a completion  packet  and  queues  it  to  the  completion  port  by 
calling  KelnsertQueue  with  the  port  as  the  queue  on  which  to  insert  the 
packet  (this  works  because  the  completion  port  object  and  queue  object  have  the 
same  address). 

When  a server  thread  invokes  GetQueuedCompletionStatus,  the 
NtRemoveloCompletion  system  service  is  executed.  After  validating 
parameters  and  translating  the  completion  port  handle  to  a pointer  to  the  port, 
NtRemoveloCompletion  calls  IoRemoveloCompletion,  which 
eventually  calls  KeRemoveQueueEx.  For  high-performance  scenarios,  it’s 
possible  that  multiple  I/Os  may  have  been  completed,  and  although  the  thread 
will  not  block,  it  will  still  call  into  the  kernel  each  time  to  get  one  item.  The 
GetQueuedCompletionStatus  or  GetQueuedCompletionS tatusEx 
API  allows  applications  to  retrieve  more  than  one  I/O  completion  status  at  the 
same  time,  reducing  the  number  of  user-to— kernel  roundtrips  and  maintaining 
peak  efficiency.  Internally,  this  is  implemented  through  the 
NtRemoveloCompletionEx  function.  This  calls 

IoRemoveloCompletion  with  a count  of  queued  items,  which  is  passed  on 
to  KeRemoveQueueEx. 


As  you  can  see,  KeRemoveQueueEx  and  KelnsertQueue  are  the  engine 
behind  completion  ports.  They  are  the  functions  that  determine  whether  a thread 
waiting  for  an  I/O  completion  packet  should  be  activated.  Internally,  a queue 
object  maintains  a count  of  the  current  number  of  active  threads  and  the 
maximum  number  of  active  threads.  If  the  current  number  equals  or  exceeds  the 
maximum  when  a thread  calls  KeRemoveQueueEx,  the  thread  will  be  put  (in 
LIFO  order)  onto  a list  of  threads  waiting  for  a turn  to  process  a completion 
packet.  The  list  of  threads  hangs  off  the  queue  object.  A thread’s  control  block 
data  structure  (KTHREAD)  has  a pointer  in  it  that  references  the  queue  object  of  a 
queue  that  it’s  associated  with;  if  the  pointer  is  NULL,  the  thread  isn’t  associated 
with  a queue. 

Windows  keeps  track  of  threads  that  become  inactive  because  they  block  on 
something  other  than  the  completion  port  by  relying  on  the  queue  pointer  in  a 
thread’s  control  block.  The  scheduler  routines  that  possibly  result  in  a thread 
blocking  (such  as  KeWaitForSingleObj  ect, 

KeDelayExecutionThread,  and  so  on)  check  the  thread’s  queue  pointer.  If 
the  pointer  isn’t  NULL,  the  functions  call  KiActivate  - WaiterQueue,  a 
queue-related  function  that  decrements  the  count  of  active  threads  associated 
with  the  queue.  If  the  resulting  number  is  less  than  the  maximum  and  at  least  one 
completion  packet  is  in  the  queue,  the  thread  at  the  front  of  the  queue’s  thread 
list  is  awakened  and  given  the  oldest  packet.  Conversely,  whenever  a thread  that 
is  associated  with  a queue  wakes  up  after  blocking,  the  scheduler  executes  the 
KiUnwaitThread  function,  which  increments  the  queue’s  active  count. 

The  Pos  tQueuedCompletionStatus  Windows  API  function  results  in 
the  execution  of  the  Nt Set  - IoCompletion  system  service.  This  function 
simply  inserts  the  specified  packet  onto  the  completion  port’s  queue  by  using 
KelnsertQueue. 

Figure  6-25  shows  an  example  of  a completion  port  object  in  operation.  Even 
though  two  threads  are  ready  to  process  completion  packets,  the  concurrency 
value  of  1 allows  only  one  thread  associated  with  the  completion  port  to  be 
active,  and  so  the  two  threads  are  blocked  on  the  completion  port. 


FIGURE  6-25  I/O  completion  port  object  in  operation. 

You  can  fine-tune  the  exact  notification  model  of  the  I/O  completion  port 
through  the  SetFile-CompletionNotif  icationModes  API,  which 
allows  application  developers  to  take  advantage  of  additional,  specific 
improvements  that  usually  require  code  changes  but  can  offer  even  more 
throughput.  Three  notification-mode  optimizations  are  supported,  which  are 
listed  in  Table  6-4.  Note  that  these  modes  are  per  file  handle  and  cannot  be 
changed  after  being  set. 


Notification  Mod* 

Miming 

Skip  completion  port  on  success  (riLC  SKIP 
tCWLt  1 10N_K0K  1 _ON_Sl C k S h-1) 

It  the  following  three  conditions  are  true,  the  I/O  manager  does  rot 
queje  a completion  entry  to  the  port  when  il  would  ordinarily  do 
so.  First,  a i(iiti|>letian  pent  mnv  lieasstK  .alwti  with  the  file  handle 
Word,  the  file  mist  he  opened  for  asynchronous  I/O  Third,  tie 
request  must  return  success  immediatelv  without  returning  ERROR 

tending. 

Skip  srl  event  an  handle  (F 1 1 1- SK 1 K_SF  l_ 

CVCST  CN  HANDLE— 2) 

Iht*  I/O  I'icHiriger  dues  riol  srl  the  event  fur  Itie  file  object  if 
a request  returns  with  a success  code  or  the  error  returned  is 

ERROR  PENOINGandthe'hjnction  tnat  is  called  is  rot  a synchronous 
function.  If  an  explicit  event  is  provided  for  the  request,  it  Is  sail 
signaled. 

Skip  sel  user  event un  (ait  IAJ(HLt_SKXK_Stl_ 

1 ISFR  _FV  FNT_ON_FlN  ST_Tn-l| 

The  I/O  nut  buyer  does  rot  sel  theexplic  1 event  provided  foi  the 
request  if  a request  t akes  the  fast  I/O  path  and  returns  .v  th  a surress 
rode  O'  the  error  returned  is  FRROR_FFNnTNG  and  the  Function  that 

Is  railed  is  not  a synchronous  function. 

TABLE  6-4  I/O  completion  port  notification  modes 

I/O  prioritization 

Without  I/O  priority,  background  activities  like  search  indexing,  virus  scanning, 
and  disk  defragmenting  can  severely  impact  the  responsiveness  of  foreground 
operations.  For  example,  a user  who  launches  an  application  or  opens  a 
document  while  another  process  is  performing  disk  I/O  will  experience  delays  as 


the  foreground  task  waits  for  disk  access.  The  same  interference  also  affects  the 
streaming  playback  of  multimedia  content  like  music  from  a disk. 

Windows  includes  two  types  of  I/O  prioritization  to  help  foreground  I/O 
operations  get  preference:  priority  on  individual  I/O  operations  and  I/O 
bandwidth  reservations. 

I/O  priorities 

The  Windows  I/O  manager  internally  includes  support  for  five  I/O  priorities,  as 
shown  in  Table  6-5.  but  only  three  of  the  priorities  are  used.  (Future  versions  of 
Windows  may  support  High  and  Low.) 


I/O  Priority 

Usage 

Critical 

Memory  manager 

High 

No:  used 

Normal 

Ncirmal  application  I/O 

Law 

No:  used 

Very  Low 

Scheduled  ■asks  Super  "etch  defragmenting,  content  indexing,  background  activities 

TABLE  6-5  I/O  priorities 

I/O  has  a default  priority  of  Normal,  and  the  memory  manager  uses  Critical 
when  it  wants  to  write  dirty  memory  data  out  to  disk  under  low-memory 
situations  to  make  room  in  RAM  for  other  data  and  code.  The  Windows  Task 
Scheduler  sets  the  I/O  priority  for  tasks  that  have  the  default  task  priority  to  Very 
Low.  The  priority  specified  by  applications  that  perform  background  processing 
is  Very  Low.  All  the  Windows  background  operations,  including  Windows 
Defender  scanning  and  desktop  search  indexing,  use  Very  Low  I/O  priority. 

Prioritization  strategies 

Internally,  the  five  I/O  priorities  are  divided  into  two  I/O  prioritization  modes, 
called  strategies.  These  are  the  hierarchy  prioritization  and  the  idle  prioritization 
strategies.  Hierarchy  prioritization  deals  with  all  the  I/O  priorities  except  Very 
Low.  It  implements  the  following  strategy: 

■ All  critical-priority  I/O  must  be  processed  before  any  high-priority  I/O. 

■ All  high-priority  I/O  must  be  processed  before  any  normal-priority  I/O. 

■ All  normal-priority  I/O  must  be  processed  before  any  low-priority  I/O. 

■ All  low-priority  I/O  is  processed  after  any  higher-priority  I/O. 

As  each  application  generates  I/Os,  IRPs  are  put  on  different  I/O  queues  based 
on  their  priority,  and  the  hierarchy  strategy  decides  the  ordering  of  the 


operations. 

The  idle  prioritization  strategy,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  a separate  queue  for 
non-idle  priority  I/O.  Because  the  system  processes  all  hierarchy  prioritized  I/O 
before  idle  I/O,  it’s  possible  for  the  I/Os  in  this  queue  to  be  starved,  as  long  as 
there’s  even  a single  non-idle  I/O  on  the  system  in  the  hierarchy  priority  strategy 
queue. 

To  avoid  this  situation,  as  well  as  to  control  back-off  (the  sending  rate  of  I/O 
transfers),  the  idle  strategy  uses  a timer  to  monitor  the  queue  and  guarantee  that 
at  least  one  I/O  is  processed  per  unit  of  time  (typically,  half  a second).  Data 
written  using  non-idle  I/O  priority  also  causes  the  cache  manager  to  write 
modifications  to  disk  immediately  instead  of  doing  it  later  and  to  bypass  its  read- 
ahead  logic  for  read  operations  that  would  otherwise  preemptively  read  from  the 
file  being  accessed.  The  prioritization  strategy  also  waits  for  50  milliseconds 
after  the  completion  of  the  last  non-idle  I/O  in  order  to  issue  the  next  idle  I/O. 
Otherwise,  idle  I/Os  would  occur  in  the  middle  of  non-idle  streams,  causing 
costly  seeks. 

Combining  these  strategies  into  a virtual  global  I/O  queue  for  demonstration 
purposes,  a snapshot  of  this  queue  might  look  similar  to  Figure  6-26.  Note  that 
within  each  queue,  the  ordering  is  first-in,  first-out  (FIFO).  The  order  in  the 
figure  is  shown  only  as  an  example. 
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FIGURE  6-26  Sample  entries  in  a global  I/O  queue. 

User-mode  applications  can  set  I/O  priority  on  three  different  objects.  The 
functions  SetPriorityClass  (with  the 

PROCESS_MODE_BACKGROUND_BEG IN  value)  and  SetThreadPriori  ty 
(with  the  THREAD_MODE_BACKGROUND_BEGIN  value),  set  the  priority  for  all 
the  I/Os  that  are  generated  by  either  the  entire  process  or  specific  threads  (the 
priority  is  stored  in  the  IRP  of  each  request).  These  functions  work  only  on  the 
current  process  or  thread  and  lower  the  I/O  priority  to  Very  Low.  In  addition, 
these  also  lower  the  scheduling  priority  to  4 and  the  memory  priority  to  1.  The 
function  SetFilelnf  ormationByHandle  can  set  the  priority  for  a specific 
file  object  (the  priority  is  stored  in  the  file  object).  Drivers  can  also  set  I/O 
priority  directly  on  an  IRP  by  using  the  IoSetloPriori  tyHint  API. 


Note 


MM 


The  I/O  priority  field  in  the  IRP  and/or  file  object  is  a hint.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  I/O  priority  will  be  respected  or  even  supported  by  the 
different  drivers  that  are  part  of  the  storage  stack. 


The  two  prioritization  strategies  are  implemented  by  two  different  types  of 
drivers.  The  hierarchy  strategy  is  implemented  by  the  storage  port  drivers,  which 
are  responsible  for  all  I/Os  on  a specific  port,  such  as  ATA,  SCSI,  or  USB.  Only 
the  ATA  port  driver  (Ataport.sys)  and  USB  port  driver  (Usbstor.sys)  implement 
this  strategy,  while  the  SCSI  and  storage  port  drivers  (Scsiport.sys  and 
Storport.sys)  do  not. 


Note 


All  port  drivers  check  specifically  for  Critical  priority  I/Os  and  move 
them  ahead  of  their  queues,  even  if  they  do  not  support  the  full  hierarchy 
mechanism.  This  mechanism  is  in  place  to  support  critical  memory 
manager  paging  I/Os  to  ensure  system  reliability. 


This  means  that  consumer  mass  storage  devices  such  as  IDE  or  SATA  hard 
drives  and  USB  flash  disks  will  take  advantage  of  I/O  prioritization,  while 
devices  based  on  SCSI,  Fibre  Channel,  and  iSCSI  will  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  system  storage  class  device  driver  (Classpnp.sys) 
that  enforces  the  idle  strategy,  so  it  automatically  applies  to  I/Os  directed  at  all 
storage  devices,  including  SCSI  drives.  This  separation  ensures  that  idle  I/Os 
will  be  subject  to  back-off  algorithms  to  ensure  a reliable  system  during 
operation  under  high  idle  I/O  usage  and  so  that  applications  that  use  them  can 
make  forward  progress.  Placing  support  for  this  strategy  in  the  Microsoft- 
provided  class  driver  avoids  performance  problems  that  would  have  been  caused 
by  lack  of  support  for  it  in  legacy  third-party  port  drivers. 

Figure  6-27  displays  a simplified  view  of  the  storage  stack  that  shows  where 
each  strategy  is  implemented.  See  Chapter  12  in  Part  2 for  more  information  on 
the  storage  stack. 
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FIGURE  6-27  Implementation  of  I/O  prioritization  across  the  storage  stack. 

I/O  priority  inversion  avoidance 

To  avoid  I/O  priority  inversion,  in  which  a high  I/O  priority  thread  is  starved  by 
a low  I/O  priority  thread,  the  executive  resource  (ERE SOURCE)  locking 
functionality  uses  several  strategies.  The  ERESOURCE  was  picked  for  the 
implementation  of  I/O  priority  inheritance  specifically  because  of  its  heavy  use 
in  file  system  and  storage  drivers,  where  most  I/O  priority  inversion  issues  can 
appear.  (See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more  on  executive  resources.) 

If  an  ERESOURCE  is  being  acquired  by  a thread  with  low  I/O  priority,  and 
there  are  currently  waiters  on  the  ERESOURCE  with  normal  or  higher  priority, 
the  current  thread  is  temporarily  boosted  to  normal  I/O  priority  by  using  the 
PsBoostThreadlo  API,  which  increments  the  IoBoostCount  in  the 
E THREAD  structure.  It  also  notifies  Autoboost  if  the  thread  I/O  priority  was 
boosted  or  the  boost  was  removed.  (Refer  to  Chapter  4 for  more  on  Autoboost.) 

It  then  calls  the  IoBoostThreadloPriority  API,  which  enumerates  all 
the  IRPs  queued  to  the  target  thread  (recall  that  each  thread  has  a list  of  pending 
IRPs)  and  checks  which  ones  have  a lower  priority  than  the  target  priority 
(normal  in  this  case),  thus  identifying  pending  idle  I/O  priority  IRPs.  In  turn,  the 
device  object  responsible  for  each  of  those  IRPs  is  identified,  and  the  I/O 


manager  checks  whether  a priority  callback  has  been  registered,  which  driver 
developers  can  do  through  the  IoRegisterPriority-  Callback  API  and 
by  setting  the  DO_PRIORITY_CALLBACK_ENABLED  flag  on  their  device 
object.  Depending  on  whether  the  IRP  was  a paging  I/O,  this  mechanism  is 
called  threaded  boost  or  paging  boost.  Finally,  if  no  matching  IRPs  were  found, 
but  the  thread  has  at  least  some  pending  IRPs,  all  are  boosted  regardless  of 
device  object  or  priority,  which  is  called  blanket  boosting. 

I/O  priority  boosts  and  bumps 

Windows  uses  a few  other  subtle  modifications  to  normal  I/O  paths  to  avoid 
starvation,  inversion,  or  otherwise  unwanted  scenarios  when  I/O  priority  is  being 
used.  Typically,  these  modifications  are  done  by  boosting  I/O  priority  when 
needed.  The  following  scenarios  exhibit  this  behavior: 

■ When  a driver  is  being  called  with  an  IRP  targeted  to  a particular  file 
object,  Windows  makes  sure  that  if  the  request  comes  from  kernel  mode, 
the  IRP  uses  normal  priority  even  if  the  file  object  has  a lower  I/O  priority 
hint.  This  is  called  a kernel  bump. 

■ When  reads  or  writes  to  the  paging  file  are  occurring  (through 
IoPageRead  and  IoPageWrite),  Windows  checks  whether  the 
request  comes  from  kernel  mode  and  is  not  being  performed  on  behalf  of 
Superfetch  (which  always  uses  idle  I/O).  In  this  case,  the  IRP  uses  normal 
priority  even  if  the  current  thread  has  a lower  I/O  priority.  This  is  called  a 
paging  bump. 

The  following  experiment  will  show  you  an  example  of  Very  Low  I/O  priority 
and  how  you  can  use  Process  Monitor  to  look  at  I/O  priorities  on  different 
requests. 


EXPERIMENT:  Very  low  versus  normal  I/O  throughput 

You  can  use  the  10  Priority  sample  application  (included  in  this  book’s 
utilities)  to  look  at  the  throughput  difference  between  two  threads  with 
different  I/O  priorities.  Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Launch  IoPriority.exe. 

2.  In  the  dialog  box,  under  Thread  1,  check  the  Low  Priority  check 
box. 

3.  Click  the  Start  I/O  button.  You  should  notice  a significant  difference 
in  speed  between  the  two  threads,  as  shown  in  the  following 
screenshot: 
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If  both  threads  run  at  low  priority  and  the  system  is  relatively  idle,  their 
throughput  will  be  roughly  equal  to  the  throughput  of  a single  normal  I/O 
priority  in  the  example.  This  is  because  low-priority  I/Os  are  not 
artificially  throttled  or  otherwise  hindered  if  there  isn’t  any  competition 
from  higher-priority  I/O. 


4.  Open  the  process  in  Process  Explorer  and  look  at  the  low  I/O  priority 
thread  to  see  the  priorities: 
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5.  You  can  also  use  Process  Monitor  to  trace  10  Priority’s  I/Os  and  look 
at  their  I/O  priority  hint.  To  do  so,  launch  Process  Monitor,  configure 
a filter  for  IoPriority.exe,  and  repeat  the  experiment.  In  this 
application,  each  thread  reads  from  a file  named  _File_  concatenated 
with  the  thread  ID. 

6.  Scroll  down  until  you  see  a write  to  File_l.  You  should  see  output 
similar  to  the  following: 
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7.  Notice  that  I/Os  directed  at  _File_7920  in  the  screenshot  have  a 
priority  of  very  low.  Looking  at  the  Time  of  Day  and  Relative  Time 
columns,  you’ll  also  notice  that  the  I/Os  are  spaced  half  a second 
from  each  other,  which  is  another  sign  of  the  idle  strategy  in  action. 


EXPERIMENT:  Performance  analysis  of  I/O  priority 
boosting/bumping 

The  kernel  exposes  several  internal  variables  that  can  be  queried  through 
the  undocumented  Sys temLowPriorityloInf  ormation  system 
class  available  in  NtQuerySystemlnf  ormation.  However,  even 
without  writing  or  relying  on  such  an  application,  you  can  use  the  local 
kernel  debugger  to  view  these  numbers  on  your  system.  The  following 
variables  are  available: 

■ IoLowPriori tyReadOperationCount  and 
IoLowPriori tyWri teOperationCount 

■ IoKernellssuedloBoostedCount 

■ IoPagingReadLowPriori tyCount  and 
IoPagingWri teLowPriori tyCount 

■ IoPagingReadLowPriori tyBumpedCount  and 
IoPagingWri teHighPriori tyBumpedCount 

■ IoBoos tedThreadedlrpCount  and 
IoBoos tedPaginglrpCount 

■ IoBlanketBoos tCount 

You  can  use  the  dd  memory-dumping  command  in  the  kernel  debugger  to 
see  the  values  of  these  variables  (all  are  32-bit  values). 


Bandwidth  reservation  (scheduled  file  I/O) 

Windows  I/O  bandwidth-reservation  support  is  useful  for  applications  that  desire 
consistent  I/O  throughput.  For  example,  using  the 

SetFileBandwidthReservation  call,  a media  player  application  can  ask 
the  I/O  system  to  guarantee  it  the  ability  to  read  data  from  a device  at  a specified 
rate.  If  the  device  can  deliver  data  at  the  requested  rate  and  existing  reservations 
allow  it,  the  I/O  system  gives  the  application  guidance  as  to  how  fast  it  should 
issue  I/Os  and  how  large  the  I/Os  should  be. 

The  I/O  system  won’t  service  other  I/Os  unless  it  can  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  applications  that  have  made  reservations  on  the  target  storage  device.  Figure 
6-28  shows  a conceptual  timeline  of  I/Os  issued  on  the  same  file.  The  shaded 
regions  are  the  only  ones  that  will  be  available  to  other  applications.  If  I/O 
bandwidth  is  already  taken,  new  I/Os  will  have  to  wait  until  the  next  cycle. 
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FIGURE  6-28  Effect  of  I/O  requests  during  bandwidth  reservation. 

Like  the  hierarchy  prioritization  strategy,  bandwidth  reservation  is 
implemented  at  the  port  driver  level,  which  means  it  is  available  only  for  IDE, 
SATA,  or  USB-based  mass-storage  devices. 

Container  notifications 

Container  notifications  are  specific  classes  of  events  that  drivers  can  register  for 
through  an  asynchronous  callback  mechanism  by  using  the 
IoRegisterContainerNotif ication  API  and  selecting  the  notification 
class  that  interests  them.  Thus  far,  one  such  class  is  implemented  in  Windows: 
IoSessionS  tat  eNot  if  ication.  This  class  allows  drivers  to  have  their 
registered  callback  invoked  whenever  a change  in  the  state  of  a given  session  is 
registered.  The  following  changes  are  supported: 

■ A session  is  created  or  terminated. 

■ A user  connects  to  or  disconnects  from  a session. 

■ A user  logs  on  to  or  logs  off  from  a session. 

By  specifying  a device  object  that  belongs  to  a specific  session,  the  driver 
callback  will  be  active  only  for  that  session.  In  contrast,  by  specifying  a global 


device  object  (or  no  device  object  at  all),  the  driver  will  receive  notifications  for 
all  events  on  a system.  This  feature  is  particularly  useful  for  devices  that 
participate  in  the  Plug  and  Play  device  redirection  functionality  that  is  provided 
through  Terminal  Services,  which  allows  a remote  device  to  be  visible  on  the 
connecting  host’s  Plug  and  Play  manager  bus  as  well  (such  as  audio  or  printer 
device  redirection).  Once  the  user  disconnects  from  a session  with  audio 
playback,  for  example,  the  device  driver  needs  a notification  in  order  to  stop 
redirecting  the  source  audio  stream. 

Driver  Verifier 

Driver  Verifier  is  a mechanism  that  can  be  used  to  help  find  and  isolate  common 
bugs  in  device  drivers  or  other  kernel-mode  system  code.  Microsoft  uses  Driver 
Verifier  to  check  its  own  device  drivers  as  well  as  all  device  drivers  that  vendors 
submit  for  WHQL  testing.  Doing  so  ensures  that  the  drivers  submitted  are 
compatible  with  Windows  and  free  from  common  driver  errors.  (Although  not 
described  in  this  book,  there  is  also  a corresponding  Application  Verifier  tool 
that  has  resulted  in  quality  improvements  for  user-mode  code  in  Windows.) 


Although  Driver  Verifier  serves  primarily  as  a tool  to  help  device  driver 
developers  discover  bugs  in  their  code,  it  is  also  a powerful  tool  for 
system  administrators  experiencing  crashes.  Chapter  15  in  Part  2 
describes  its  role  in  crash  analysis  troubleshooting. 


Driver  Verifier  consists  of  support  in  several  system  components:  the  memory 
manager,  I/O  manager,  and  HAL  all  have  driver  verification  options  that  can  be 
enabled.  These  options  are  configured  using  the  Driver  Verifier  Manager 
(%SystemRoot%\System32Werifier.exe).  When  you  run  Driver  Verifier  with  no 
command-line  arguments,  it  presents  a wizard-style  interface,  as  shown  in  Figure 
6-29.  (You  can  also  enable  and  disable  Driver  Verifier,  as  well  as  display  current 
settings,  by  using  its  command-line  interface.  From  a command  prompt,  type 
verifier  /?  to  see  the  switches.) 
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FIGURE  6-29  Driver  Verifier  Manager. 

Driver  Verifier  Manager  distinguishes  between  two  sets  of  settings:  standard 
and  additional.  This  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  the  standard  settings  represent  the 
more  common  options  that  should  be  probably  selected  for  every  driver  being 
tested,  while  the  additional  settings  represent  those  settings  that  are  less  common 
or  specific  to  some  types  of  drivers.  Selecting  Create  Custom  Settings  from  the 
main  wizard’s  page  shows  all  options  with  a column  indicating  which  is  standard 
and  which  is  additional,  as  shown  in  Figure  6-30. 
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FIGURE  6-30  Driver  Verifier  settings. 

Regardless  of  which  options  are  selected,  Driver  Verifier  always  monitors 
drivers  selected  for  verification,  looking  for  a number  of  illegal  and  boundary 
operations,  including  calling  kernel-memory  pool  functions  at  invalid  IRQL, 
double-freeing  memory,  releasing  spinlocks  inappropriately,  not  freeing  timers, 
referencing  a freed  object,  delaying  shutdown  for  longer  than  20  minutes,  and 
requesting  a zero-size  memory  allocation. 

Driver  Verifier  settings  are  stored  in  the  registry  under  the 
HKLM\S Y STEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\Memory 
Management  key.  The  Verif  yDriverLevel  value  contains  a bitmask  that 
represents  the  verification  options  that  are  enabled.  The  Verif  yDrivers 
value  contains  the  names  of  the  drivers  to  monitor.  (These  values  won’t  exist  in 
the  registry  until  you  select  drivers  to  verify  in  the  Driver  Verifier  Manager.)  If 
you  choose  to  verify  all  drivers  (which  you  should  never  do,  since  this  will  cause 
considerable  system  slowdown),  Verif  yDrivers  is  set  to  an  asterisk  (*) 
character.  Depending  on  the  settings  you  have  made,  you  might  need  to  reboot 
the  system  for  the  selected  verification  to  occur. 


Early  in  the  boot  process,  the  memory  manager  reads  the  Driver  Verifier 
registry  values  to  determine  which  drivers  to  verify  and  which  Driver  Verifier 
options  you  enabled.  (Note  that  if  you  boot  in  safe  mode,  any  Driver  Verifier 
settings  are  ignored.)  Subsequently,  if  you’ve  selected  at  least  one  driver  for 
verification,  the  kernel  checks  the  name  of  every  device  driver  it  loads  into 
memory  against  the  list  of  drivers  you’ve  selected  for  verification.  For  every 
device  driver  that  appears  in  both  places,  the  kernel  invokes  the 
Vf  LoadDriver  function,  which  calls  other  internal  Vf  * functions  to  replace 
the  driver’s  references  to  a number  of  kernel  functions  with  references  to  Driver 
Verifier-equivalent  versions  of  those  functions.  For  example, 
ExAllocatePool  is  replaced  with  a call  to  Verif  ierAllocatePool. 

The  windowing  system  driver  (Win32k.sys)  also  makes  similar  changes  to  use 
Driver  Verifier-equivalent  functions. 

I/O-related  verification  options 

The  various  I/O-related  verification  options  are  as  follows: 

■ I/O  Verification  When  this  option  is  selected,  the  I/O  manager  allocates 
IRPs  for  verified  drivers  from  a special  pool  and  their  usage  is  tracked.  In 
addition,  the  Driver  Verifier  crashes  the  system  when  an  IRP  is  completed 
that  contains  an  invalid  status  or  when  an  invalid  device  object  is  passed  to 
the  I/O  manager.  This  option  also  monitors  all  IRPs  to  ensure  that  drivers 
mark  them  correctly  when  completing  them  asynchronously,  that  they 
manage  device-stack  locations  correctly,  and  that  they  delete  device 
objects  only  once.  In  addition,  the  Verifier  randomly  stresses  drivers  by 
sending  them  fake  power  management  and  WMI  IRPs,  changing  the  order 
in  which  devices  are  enumerated,  and  adjusting  the  status  of  PnP  and 
power  IRPs  when  they  complete  to  test  for  drivers  that  return  incorrect 
status  from  their  dispatch  routines.  Finally,  the  Verifier  also  detects 
incorrect  re-initialization  of  remove  locks  while  they  are  still  being  held 
due  to  pending  device  removal. 

■ DMA  Checking  DMA  is  a hardware-supported  mechanism  that  allows 
devices  to  transfer  data  to  or  from  physical  memory  without  involving  the 
CPU.  The  I/O  manager  provides  several  functions  that  drivers  use  to 
initiate  and  control  DMA  operations,  and  this  option  enables  checks  for  the 
correct  use  of  the  functions  and  buffers  that  the  I/O  manager  supplies  for 
DMA  operations. 

■ Force  Pending  I/O  Requests  For  many  devices,  asynchronous  I/Os 


complete  immediately,  so  drivers  may  not  be  coded  to  properly  handle  the 
occasional  asynchronous  I/O.  When  this  option  is  enabled,  the  I/O 
manager  randomly  returns  STATU S_P ENDING  in  response  to  a driver’s 
calls  to  IoCallDriver,  which  simulates  the  asynchronous  completion 
of  an  I/O. 

■ IRP  Logging  This  option  monitors  a driver’s  use  of  IRPs  and  makes  a 
record  of  IRP  usage,  which  is  stored  as  WMI  information.  You  can  then 
use  the  Dc2wmiparser.exe  utility  in  the  WDK  to  convert  these  WMI 
records  to  a text  file.  Note  that  only  20  IRPs  for  each  device  will  be 
recorded — each  subsequent  IRP  will  overwrite  the  least  recently  added 
entry.  After  a reboot,  this  information  is  discarded,  so  Dc2wmiparser.exe 
should  be  run  if  the  contents  of  the  trace  are  to  be  analyzed  later. 

Memory-related  verification  options 

The  following  are  memory-related  verification  options  supported  by  Driver 
Verifier.  (Some  are  also  related  to  I/O  operations.) 

Special  Pool 

Selecting  the  Special  Pool  option  causes  the  pool  allocation  routines  to  bracket 
pool  allocations  with  an  invalid  page  so  that  references  before  or  after  the 
allocation  will  result  in  a kernel-mode  access  violation,  thus  crashing  the  system 
with  the  finger  pointed  at  the  buggy  driver.  Special  pool  also  causes  some 
additional  validation  checks  to  be  performed  when  a driver  allocates  or  frees 
memory.  With  special  pool  enabled,  the  pool  allocation  routines  allocate  a region 
of  kernel  memory  for  Driver  Verifier  to  use.  Driver  Verifier  redirects  memory 
allocation  requests  that  drivers  under  verification  make  to  the  special  pool  area 
rather  than  to  the  standard  kernel-mode  memory  pools.  When  a device  driver 
allocates  memory  from  special  pool,  Driver  Verifier  rounds  up  the  allocation  to 
an  even-page  boundary.  Because  Driver  Verifier  brackets  the  allocated  page  with 
invalid  pages,  if  a device  driver  attempts  to  read  or  write  past  the  end  of  the 
buffer,  the  driver  will  access  an  invalid  page,  and  the  memory  manager  will  raise 
a kernel-mode  access  violation. 

Figure  6-31  shows  an  example  of  the  special  pool  buffer  that  Driver  Verifier 
allocates  to  a device  driver  when  Driver  Verifier  checks  for  overrun  errors. 
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FIGURE  6-31  Layout  of  special  pool  allocations. 

By  default,  Driver  Verifier  performs  overrun  detection.  It  does  this  by  placing 
the  buffer  that  the  device  driver  uses  at  the  end  of  the  allocated  page  and  filling 
the  beginning  of  the  page  with  a random  pattern.  Although  the  Driver  Verifier 
Manager  doesn’t  let  you  specify  underrun  detection,  you  can  set  this  type  of 
detection  manually  by  adding  the  DWORD  registry  value  Poo ITagOver runs 
to  the  HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session  Manager\Memory 
Management  key  and  setting  it  to  0 (or  by  running  the  Gflags.exe  utility  and 
selecting  the  Verify  Start  option  in  the  Kernel  Special  Pool  Tag  section  instead 
of  the  default  option,  Verify  End).  When  Windows  enforces  underrun  detection, 
Driver  Verifier  allocates  the  driver’s  buffer  at  the  beginning  of  the  page  rather 
than  at  the  end. 

The  overrun-detection  configuration  includes  some  measure  of  underrun 
detection  as  well.  When  the  driver  frees  its  buffer  to  return  the  memory  to  Driver 
Verifier,  Driver  Verifier  ensures  that  the  pattern  preceding  the  buffer  hasn’t 
changed.  If  the  pattern  is  modified,  the  device  driver  has  underrun  the  buffer  and 
written  to  memory  outside  the  buffer. 

Special  pool  allocations  also  check  to  ensure  that  the  processor  IRQL  at  the 
time  of  an  allocation  and  deallocation  is  legal.  This  check  catches  an  error  that 
some  device  drivers  make:  allocating  pageable  memory  from  an  IRQL  at 
DPC/dispatch  level  or  above. 

You  can  also  configure  special  pool  manually  by  adding  the  DWORD  registry 
value  PoolTag  in  the  HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Session 


Manager\Memory  Management  key,  which  represents  the  allocation  tags  the 
system  uses  for  special  pool.  Thus,  even  if  Driver  Verifier  isn’t  configured  to 
verify  a particular  device  driver,  if  the  tag  the  driver  associates  with  the  memory 
it  allocates  matches  what  is  specified  in  the  PoolTag  registry  value,  the  pool 
allocation  routines  will  allocate  the  memory  from  special  pool.  If  you  set  the 
value  of  PoolTag  to  0x2 a or  to  the  wildcard  (*),  all  memory  that  drivers 
allocate  will  be  from  special  pool,  provided  there’s  enough  virtual  and  physical 
memory  (drivers  will  revert  to  allocating  from  regular  pool  if  there  aren’t  enough 
free  pages). 

Pool  tracking 

If  pool  tracking  is  enabled,  the  memory  manager  checks  at  driver  unload  time 
whether  the  driver  freed  all  the  memory  allocations  it  made.  If  it  didn’t,  it 
crashes  the  system,  indicating  the  buggy  driver.  Driver  Verifier  also  shows 
general  pool  statistics  on  the  Driver  Verifier  Manager’s  Pool  Tracking  tab 
(accessible  from  the  main  wizard  UI  by  selecting  Display  Information  About 
the  Currently  Verified  Drivers  and  selecting  Next  twice).  You  can  also  use  the 
! verifier  kernel  debugger  command.  This  command  shows  more 
information  than  Driver  Verifier  and  is  useful  to  driver  writers. 

Pool  tracking  and  special  pool  cover  not  only  explicit  allocation  calls,  such  as 
ExAllocatePoolWi  thTag,  but  also  calls  to  other  kernel  APIs  that 
implicitly  allocate  memory  from  pools:  IoAllocateMdl,  IoAllocatelrp, 
and  other  IRP  allocation  calls;  various  Rtl  string  APIs;  and 
IoSetCompletionRoutineEx. 

Another  driver  verified  function  enabled  by  the  Pool  Tracking  option  pertains 
to  pool  quota  charges.  The  call  to  ExAllocatePoolWi  thQuotaTag  charges 
the  current  process’s  pool  quota  for  the  number  of  bytes  allocated.  If  such  a call 
is  made  from  a DPC  routine,  the  process  that  is  charged  is  unpredictable  because 
DPC  routines  may  execute  in  the  context  of  any  process.  The  Pool  Tracking 
option  checks  for  calls  to  this  routine  from  the  DPC  routine  context. 

Driver  Verifier  can  also  perform  locked  memory  page  tracking,  which 
additionally  checks  for  pages  that  have  been  left  locked  after  an  I/O  operation 
completes  and  generates  a DRIVER_LEFT_LOCKED_PAGES_IN_PROCESS 
crash  code  instead  of  PROCESS_HAS_LOCKED_PAGES — the  former  indicates 
the  driver  responsible  for  the  error  as  well  as  the  function  responsible  for  the 
locking  of  the  pages. 

Force  IRQL  Checking 


One  of  the  most  common  device  driver  bugs  occurs  when  a driver  accesses 
pageable  data  or  code  when  the  processor  on  which  the  device  driver  is 
executing  is  at  an  elevated  IRQL.  The  memory  manager  can’t  service  a page 
fault  when  the  IRQL  is  DPC/dispatch  level  or  above.  The  system  often  doesn’t 
detect  instances  of  a device  driver  accessing  pageable  data  when  the  processor  is 
executing  at  a high  IRQL  level  because  the  pageable  data  being  accessed 
happens  to  be  physically  resident  at  the  time.  At  other  times,  however,  the  data 
might  be  paged  out,  which  results  in  a system  crash  with  the  stop  code 
IRQL_NOT_LESS_OR_EQUAL  (that  is,  the  IRQL  wasn’t  less  than  or  equal  to 
the  level  required  for  the  operation  attempted — in  this  case,  accessing  pageable 
memory). 

Although  testing  device  drivers  for  this  kind  of  bug  is  usually  difficult,  Driver 
Verifier  makes  it  easy.  If  you  select  the  Force  IRQL  Checking  option,  Driver 
Verifier  forces  all  kernel-mode  pageable  code  and  data  out  of  the  system 
working  set  whenever  a device  driver  under  verification  raises  the  IRQL.  The 
internal  function  that  does  this  is  MiTrimAllSystemPagableMemory. 
With  this  setting  enabled,  whenever  a device  driver  under  verification  accesses 
pageable  memory  when  the  IRQL  is  elevated,  the  system  instantly  detects  the 
violation,  and  the  resulting  system  crash  identifies  the  faulty  driver. 

Another  common  driver  crash  that  results  from  incorrect  IRQL  usage  occurs 
when  synchronization  objects  are  part  of  data  structures  that  are  paged  and  then 
waited  on.  Synchronization  objects  should  never  be  paged  because  the 
dispatcher  needs  to  access  them  at  an  elevated  IRQL,  which  would  cause  a 
crash.  Driver  Verifier  checks  whether  any  of  the  following  structures  are  present 
in  pageable  memory:  KTIMER,  KMUTEX,  KSPIN_LOCK,  KEVENT, 
KSEMAPHORE,  ERESOURCE,  and  FAST_MUTEX. 

Low  Resources  Simulation 

Enabling  Low  Resources  Simulation  causes  Driver  Verifier  to  randomly  fail 
memory  allocations  that  verified  device  drivers  perform.  In  the  past,  developers 
wrote  many  device  drivers  under  the  assumption  that  kernel  memory  would 
always  be  available,  and  that  if  memory  ran  out,  the  device  driver  didn’t  have  to 
worry  about  it  because  the  system  would  crash  anyway.  However,  because  low- 
memory  conditions  can  occur  temporarily,  and  today’s  mobile  devices  are  not  as 
powerful  as  larger  machines,  it’s  important  that  device  drivers  properly  handle 
allocation  failures  that  indicate  kernel  memory  is  exhausted. 

The  driver  calls  that  will  be  injected  with  random  failures  include  the 
functions  ExAllocatePool*,  MmProbeAndLockPages, 


MmMapLockedPages Specif yCache,  MmMapIoSpace, 
MmAllocateContiguous -Memory,  MmAllocatePagesForMdl, 
IoAllocatelrp,  IoAllocateMdl,  IoAllocateWorkltem, 
IoAllocateErrorLogEntry,  IOSetCompletionRoutineEx,  and 
various  Rtl  string  APIs  that  allocate  from  the  pool.  Driver  Verifier  also  fails 
some  allocations  made  by  kernel  GDI  functions  (see  the  WDK  documentation 
for  a complete  list).  Additionally,  you  can  specify  the  following: 

■ The  probability  that  allocation  will  fail  This  is  6 percent  by  default. 

■ Which  applications  should  be  subject  to  the  simulation  All  are  by 

default. 

■ Which  pool  tags  should  be  affected  All  are  by  default. 

■ What  delay  should  be  used  before  fault  injection  starts  The  default  is  7 
minutes  after  the  system  boots,  which  is  enough  time  to  get  past  the  critical 
initialization  period  in  which  a low-memory  condition  might  prevent  a 
device  driver  from  loading. 

You  can  change  these  customizations  with  command  line  options  to 
verifier.exe. 

After  the  delay  period,  Driver  Verifier  starts  randomly  failing  allocation  calls 
for  device  drivers  it  is  verifying.  If  a driver  doesn’t  correctly  handle  allocation 
failures,  this  will  likely  show  up  as  a system  crash. 

Systematic  Low  Resources  Simulation 

Similar  to  the  Low  Resources  Simulation  option,  this  option  fails  certain  calls  to 
the  kernel  and  Ndis.Sys  (for  network  drivers),  but  does  so  in  a systematic  way, 
by  examining  the  call  stack  at  the  point  of  failure  injection.  If  the  driver  handles 
the  failure  correctly,  that  call  stack  will  not  be  failure  injected  again.  This  allows 
the  driver  writer  to  see  issues  in  a systematic  way,  fix  a reported  issue,  and  then 
move  on  to  the  next.  Examining  call  stacks  is  a relatively  expensive  operation, 
therefore  verifying  more  than  a single  driver  at  a time  with  this  setting  is  not 
recommended. 

Miscellaneous  checks 

Some  of  the  checks  that  Driver  Verifier  calls  miscellaneous  allow  it  to  detect  the 
freeing  of  certain  system  structures  in  the  pool  that  are  still  active.  For  example, 
Driver  Verifier  will  check  for: 

■ Active  work  items  in  freed  memory  A driver  calls  ExFreePool  to  free 
a pool  block  in  which  one  or  more  work  items  queued  with 


IoQueueWorkl  tem  are  present. 

■ Active  resources  in  freed  memory  A driver  calls  ExFreePool  before 
calling  ExDelete-  Resource  to  destroy  an  ERESOURCE  object. 

■ Active  look-aside  lists  in  freed  memory  A driver  calls  ExFreePool 
before  calling  ExDelete-  NPagedLookasideList  or 
ExDeletePagedLookasideList  to  delete  the  look-aside  list. 

Finally,  when  verification  is  enabled,  Driver  Verifier  performs  certain 
automatic  checks  that  cannot  be  individually  enabled  or  disabled.  These  include 
the  following: 

■ Calling  MmProbeAndLockPages  or 
MmProbeAndLockProcess Pages  on  an  MDL  having  incorrect  flags. 
For  example,  it  is  incorrect  to  call  MmProbeAndLockPages  for  an 
MDL  that  was  set  up  by  calling  MmBuildMdlForNonPagedPool. 

■ Calling  MmMapLockedPages  on  an  MDL  having  incorrect  flags.  For 
example,  it  is  incorrect  to  call  MmMapLockedPages  for  an  MDL  that  is 
already  mapped  to  a system  address.  Another  example  of  incorrect  driver 
behavior  is  calling  MmMapLockedPages  for  an  MDL  that  was  not 
locked. 

■ Calling  MmUnlockPages  or  MmUnmapLockedPages  on  a partial 
MDL  (created  by  using  IoBuildPartialMdl). 

■ Calling  MmUnmapLockedPages  on  an  MDL  that  is  not  mapped  to  a 
system  address. 

■ Allocating  synchronization  objects  such  as  events  or  mutexes  from 
NonPagedPoolSession  memory. 

Driver  Verifier  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  arsenal  of  verification  and 
debugging  tools  available  to  device  driver  writers.  Many  device  drivers  that  first 
ran  with  Driver  Verifier  had  bugs  that  Driver  Verifier  was  able  to  expose.  Thus, 
Driver  Verifier  has  resulted  in  an  overall  improvement  in  the  quality  of  all 
kernel-mode  code  running  in  Windows. 

The  Plug  and  Play  manager 

The  PnP  manager  is  the  primary  component  involved  in  supporting  the  ability  of 
Windows  to  recognize  and  adapt  to  changing  hardware  configurations.  A user 
doesn’t  need  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  hardware  or  manual  configuration 
to  install  and  remove  devices.  For  example,  it’s  the  PnP  manager  that  enables  a 


running  Windows  laptop  that  is  placed  on  a docking  station  to  automatically 
detect  additional  devices  located  in  the  docking  station  and  make  them  available 
to  the  user. 

Plug  and  Play  support  requires  cooperation  at  the  hardware,  device  driver,  and 
operating  system  levels.  Industry  standards  for  the  enumeration  and 
identification  of  devices  attached  to  buses  are  the  foundation  of  Windows  Plug 
and  Play  support.  For  example,  the  USB  standard  defines  the  way  that  devices 
on  a USB  bus  identify  themselves.  With  this  foundation  in  place,  Windows  Plug 
and  Play  support  provides  the  following  capabilities: 

■ The  PnP  manager  automatically  recognizes  installed  devices,  a process 
that  includes  enumerating  devices  attached  to  the  system  during  a boot  and 
detecting  the  addition  and  removal  of  devices  as  the  system  executes. 

■ Hardware  resource  allocation  is  a role  the  PnP  manager  fills  by  gathering 
the  hardware  resource  requirements  (interrupts,  I/O  memory,  I/O  registers, 
or  bus-specific  resources)  of  the  devices  attached  to  a system  and,  in  a 
process  called  resource  arbitration,  optimally  assigning  resources  so  that 
each  device  meets  the  requirements  necessary  for  its  operation.  Because 
hardware  devices  can  be  added  to  the  system  after  boot-time  resource 
assignment,  the  PnP  manager  must  also  be  able  to  reassign  resources  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  dynamically  added  devices. 

■ Loading  appropriate  drivers  is  another  responsibility  of  the  PnP  manager. 
The  PnP  manager  determines,  based  on  the  identification  of  a device, 
whether  a driver  capable  of  managing  the  device  is  installed  on  the  system, 
and  if  one  is,  it  instructs  the  I/O  manager  to  load  it.  If  a suitable  driver  isn’t 
installed,  the  kernel-mode  PnP  manager  communicates  with  the  user-mode 
PnP  manager  to  install  the  device,  possibly  requesting  the  user’s  assistance 
in  locating  a suitable  driver. 

■ The  PnP  manager  also  implements  application  and  driver  mechanisms  for 
the  detection  of  hardware  configuration  changes.  Applications  or  drivers 
sometimes  require  a specific  hardware  device  to  function,  so  Windows 
includes  a means  for  them  to  request  notification  of  the  presence,  addition, 
or  removal  of  devices. 

■ It  provides  a place  for  storing  device  state,  and  it  participates  in  system 
setup,  upgrade,  migration,  and  offline  image  management. 

■ It  supports  network  connected  devices,  such  as  network  projectors  and 
printers,  by  allowing  specialized  bus  drivers  to  detect  the  network  as  a bus 
and  create  device  nodes  for  the  devices  running  on  it. 


Level  of  Plug  and  Play  support 

Windows  aims  to  provide  full  support  for  Plug  and  Play,  but  the  level  of  support 
possible  depends  on  the  attached  devices  and  installed  drivers.  If  a single  device 
or  driver  doesn’t  support  Plug  and  Play,  the  extent  of  Plug  and  Play  support  for 
the  system  can  be  compromised.  In  addition,  a driver  that  doesn’t  support  Plug 
and  Play  might  prevent  other  devices  from  being  usable  by  the  system.  Table  6-6 
shows  the  outcome  of  various  combinations  of  devices  and  drivers  that  can  and 
can’t  support  Plug  and  Play. 


Type  of  Device 

Plug-and-Play  Driver 

Non-Plug  and  Play  Driver 

Plug  and  play 

Pull  plug  and  play 

No  plug  and  play 

Non-plug  and  play 

Possible  part  el  plug  and 
play 

No  plug  and  play 

TABLE  6-6  Device  and  driver  plug-and-play  capability 

A device  that  isn’t  Plug  and  Play-compatible  is  one  that  doesn’t  support 
automatic  detection,  such  as  a legacy  ISA  sound  card.  Because  the  operating 
system  doesn’t  know  where  the  hardware  physically  lies,  certain  operations — 
such  as  laptop  undocking,  sleep,  and  hibernation — are  disallowed.  However,  if  a 
Plug  and  Play  driver  is  manually  installed  for  the  device,  the  driver  can  at  least 
implement  PnP  manager-directed  resource  assignment  for  the  device. 

Drivers  that  aren’t  Plug  and  Play-compatible  include  legacy  drivers,  such  as 
those  that  ran  on  Windows  NT  4.  Although  these  drivers  might  continue  to 
function  on  later  versions  of  Windows,  the  PnP  manager  can’t  reconfigure  the 
resources  assigned  to  such  devices  in  the  event  that  resource  reallocation  is 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  a dynamically  added  device.  For 
example,  a device  might  be  able  to  use  I/O  memory  ranges  A and  B,  and  during 
the  boot,  the  PnP  manager  assigns  it  range  A.  If  a device  that  can  use  only  A is 
attached  to  the  system  later,  the  PnP  manager  can’t  direct  the  first  device’s  driver 
to  reconfigure  itself  to  use  range  B.  This  prevents  the  second  device  from 
obtaining  required  resources,  which  results  in  the  device  being  unavailable  for 
use  by  the  system.  Legacy  drivers  also  impair  a machine’s  ability  to  sleep  or 
hibernate.  (See  the  section  “The  power  manager”  later  in  this  chapter  for  more 
details.) 


Device  enumeration 

Device  enumeration  occurs  when  the  system  boots,  resumes  from  hibernation,  or 


is  explicitly  instructed  to  do  so  (for  example,  by  clicking  Scan  for  Hardware 
Changes  in  the  Device  Manager  UI).  The  PnP  manager  builds  a device  tree 
(described  momentarily)  and  compares  it  to  its  known  stored  tree  from  a 
previous  enumeration,  if  any.  For  a boot  or  resume  from  hibernation,  the  stored 
device  tree  is  empty.  Newly  discovered  devices  and  removed  devices  require 
special  treatment,  such  as  loading  appropriate  drivers  (for  a newly  discovered 
device)  and  notifying  drivers  of  a removed  device. 

The  PnP  manager  begins  device  enumeration  with  a virtual  bus  driver  called 
Root,  which  represents  the  entire  computer  system  and  acts  as  the  bus  driver  for 
non-Plug  and  Play  drivers  and  the  HAL.  The  HAL  acts  as  a bus  driver  that 
enumerates  devices  directly  attached  to  the  motherboard  as  well  as  system 
components  such  as  batteries.  Instead  of  actually  enumerating,  however,  the 
HAL  relies  on  the  hardware  description  the  Setup  process  recorded  in  the 
registry  to  detect  the  primary  bus  (in  most  cases,  a PCI  bus)  and  devices  such  as 
batteries  and  fans. 

The  primary  bus  driver  enumerates  the  devices  on  its  bus,  possibly  finding 
other  buses,  for  which  the  PnP  manager  initializes  drivers.  Those  drivers  in  turn 
can  detect  other  devices,  including  other  subsidiary  buses.  This  recursive  process 
of  enumeration,  driver  loading  (if  the  driver  isn’t  already  loaded),  and  further 
enumeration  proceeds  until  all  the  devices  on  the  system  have  been  detected  and 
configured. 

As  the  bus  drivers  report  detected  devices  to  the  PnP  manager,  the  PnP 
manager  creates  an  internal  tree  called  a device  tree  that  represents  the 
relationships  between  devices.  Nodes  in  the  tree  are  called  device  nodes,  or 
devnodes.  A devnode  contains  information  about  the  device  objects  that 
represent  the  device  as  well  as  other  Plug  and  Play-related  information  stored  in 
the  devnode  by  the  PnP  manager.  Figure  6-32  shows  an  example  of  a simplified 
device  tree.  A PCI  bus  serves  as  the  system’s  primary  bus,  which  USB,  ISA,  and 
SCSI  buses  are  connected  to. 


FIGURE  6-32  An  example  of  a device  tree. 

The  Device  Manager  utility,  which  is  accessible  from  the  Computer 
Management  snap-in  in  the  Programs/ Administrative  Tools  folder  of  the  Start 
menu  (and  also  from  the  Device  Manager  link  of  the  System  utility  in  Control 
Panel),  shows  a simple  list  of  devices  present  on  a system  in  its  default 
configuration.  You  can  also  select  the  Devices  by  Connection  option  from  the 
Device  Manager’s  View  menu  to  see  the  devices  as  they  relate  to  the  device  tree. 
Figure  6-33  shows  an  example  of  the  Device  Manager’s  Devices  by  connection 
view. 
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FIGURE  6-33  Device  Manager,  with  the  device  tree  shown. 


EXPERIMENT:  Dumping  the  device  tree 

A more  detailed  way  to  view  the  device  tree  than  using  Device  Manager  is 
to  use  the  ! devnode  kernel  debugger  command.  Specifying  0 1 as 
command  options  dumps  the  internal  device  tree  devnode  structures, 
indenting  entries  to  show  their  hierarchical  relationships,  as  shown  here: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  ! devnode  0 1 

Dumping  IopRootDeviceNode  (=  0x85161a98) 

DevNode  0x85161a98  for  PDO  0x84dl0390 
InstancePath  is  "HTREE\ROOT\0 " 

State  = DeviceNodeStarted  (0x308) 

Previous  State  = DeviceNodeEnumerateCompletion 
( 0x3  Od) 

DevNode  0x8515bea8  for  PDO  0x8515b030 
DevNode  0x8515c698  for  PDO  0x8515c820 
InstancePath  is  "Root\ACPI_HAL\0000 " 

State  = DeviceNodeStarted  (0x308) 

Previous  State  = DeviceNodeEnumerateCompletion 
( 0x3  Od) 

DevNode  0x84dlc5b0  for  PDO  0x84dlc738 
InstancePath  is  MACPI_HAL\PNP0C08\0 " 
ServiceName  is  "ACPI" 

State  = DeviceNodeStarted  (0x308) 

Previous  State  = DeviceNodeEnumerateCompletion 
( 0x3  Od) 

DevNode  0x85ebflb0  for  PDO  0x85ec0210 
InstancePath  is  "ACPl\GenuineIntel_- 
_x8  6_Family_6_Model_15\_0  " 

ServiceName  is  "intelppm" 

State  = DeviceNodeStarted  (0x308) 

Previous  State  = 

DeviceNodeEnumerateCompletion  ( 0x3  Od) 

DevNode  0x85ed6970  for  PDO  0x8515e618 
InstancePath  is  "ACPl\GenuineIntel_- 
_x8  6_Family_6_Model_15\__l " 

ServiceName  is  "intelppm" 

State  = DeviceNodeStarted  (0x308) 

Previous  State  = 

DeviceNodeEnumerateCompletion  ( 0x3  Od) 

DevNode  0x85ed75c8  for  PDO  0x85ed79e8 

InstancePath  is  "ACPl\ThermalZone\THM_" 

State  = DeviceNodeStarted  (0x308) 

Previous  State  = 


DeviceNodeEnumerateCompletion  ( 0x3  Od) 

DevNode  0x85ed6cd8  for  PDO  0x85ed6858 
InstancePath  is  "ACPl\pnp0cl4\0 " 
ServiceName  is  "WmiAcpi" 

State  = DeviceNodeStarted  (0x308) 

Previous  State  = 

DeviceNodeEnumerateCompletion  ( 0x3  Od) 

DevNode  0x85ed7008  for  PDO  0x85ed6730 

InstancePath  is  "ACPl\ACPI0003\2&daba3f f &2 ' 
ServiceName  is  "CmBatt" 

State  = DeviceNodeStarted  (0x308) 

Previous  State  = 

DeviceNodeEnumerateCompletion  ( 0x3  Od) 

DevNode  0x85ed7e60  for  PDO  0x84d2e030 
InstancePath  is  " ACPI\PNP0C0A\1 " 
ServiceName  is  "CmBatt" 


Information  shown  for  each  devnode  includes  the  InstancePath,  which  is 
the  name  of  the  device’s  enumeration  registry  key  stored  under 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Enum,  and  the  ServiceName,  which 
corresponds  to  the  device’s  driver  registry  key  under 

HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Services.  To  see  the  resources  assigned  to 
each  devnode,  such  as  interrupts,  ports,  and  memory,  specify  0 3 as  the 
command  options  for  the  ! devnode  command. 


Device  stacks 

As  devnodes  are  created  by  the  PnP  manager,  driver  objects  and  device  objects 
are  created  to  manage  and  logically  represent  the  linkage  between  the  devices 
that  make  up  the  devnode.  This  linkage  is  called  a device  stack  (briefly  discussed 
in  the  “IRP  flow”  section  earlier  in  this  chapter).  You  can  think  of  the  device 
stack  as  an  ordered  list  of  device  object/driver  pairs.  Each  device  stack  is  built 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Figure  6-34  shows  an  example  of  a devnode  (a 
reprint  of  Figure  6-6V  with  seven  device  objects  (all  managing  the  same  physical 
device).  Each  devnode  contains  at  least  two  devices  (PDO  and  FDO),  but  can 
contain  more  device  objects.  A device  stack  consists  of  the  following: 


Upper  Filter  Driver  3 
Upper  Filter  Driver  2 
Upper  Filter  Driver  1 
Function  Driver 

Lower  Filter  Driver  2 
Lower  Filter  Driver  1 
Bus  Driver 


FIGURE  6-34  Devnode  (device  stack). 

■ A physical  device  object  (PDO)  that  the  PnP  manager  instructs  a bus  driver 
to  create  when  the  bus  driver  reports  the  presence  of  a device  on  its  bus 
during  enumeration.  The  PDO  represents  the  physical  interface  to  the 
device  and  is  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  device  stack. 

■ One  or  more  optional  filter  device  objects  (FiDOs)  that  layer  between  the 
PDO  and  the  functional  device  object  (FDO;  described  in  the  next  bullet), 
called  lower  filters  (the  term  “lower”  is  always  considered  in  relation  to  the 
FDO).  These  may  be  used  for  intercepting  IRPs  coming  out  of  the  FDO 
and  towards  the  bus  driver  (which  may  be  of  interest  to  bus  filters). 

■ One  (and  only  one)  functional  device  object  (FDO)  that  is  created  by  the 
driver,  which  is  called  a function  driver,  that  the  PnP  manager  loads  to 
manage  a detected  device.  An  FDO  represents  the  logical  interface  to  a 
device,  having  the  most  “intimate”  knowledge  of  the  functionality 
provided  by  the  device.  A function  driver  can  also  act  as  a bus  driver  if 
devices  are  attached  to  the  device  represented  by  the  FDO.  The  function 
driver  often  creates  an  interface  (essentially  a name)  to  the  FDO’s 
corresponding  PDO  so  that  applications  and  other  drivers  can  open  the 
device  and  interact  with  it.  Sometimes  function  drivers  are  divided  into  a 


separate  class/port  driver  and  miniport  driver  that  work  together  to  manage 
I/O  for  the  FDO. 

■ One  or  more  optional  FiDOs  that  layer  above  the  FDO,  called  upper 
filters.  These  get  first  crack  at  an  IRP  header  for  the  FDO. 


Note 


The  various  device  objects  have  different  names  in  Figure  6-34  to  make 
them  easier  to  describe.  However,  they  are  all  instances  of 
DEVICE  OBJECT  structures. 


Device  stacks  are  built  from  the  bottom  up  and  rely  on  the  I/O  manager’s 
layering  functionality,  so  IRPs  flow  from  the  top  of  a device  stack  toward  the 
bottom.  However,  any  level  in  the  device  stack  can  choose  to  complete  an  IRP, 
as  described  in  the  “IRP  flow”  section  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

Device-stack  driver  loading 

How  does  the  PnP  manager  find  the  correct  drivers  as  part  of  building  the  device 
stack?  The  registry  has  this  information  scattered  in  three  important  keys  (and 
their  subkeys),  shown  in  Table  6-7.  (Note  that  CCS  is  short  for 
CurrentControlSet.) 


Registry  Key 

Short  Nam* 

Description 

HKLM\5yit*m\CCS'£rijm 

Hardware  key 

Settings  tor  <nowr  hardware  devices 

H KLM\5ystem\0CS\GontrolVCIass 

Class  key 

Settings  for  device  types 

HKLM\Syst*m\CCS\S*’vicas 

Software  key 

! Settings  lor  drivers 

TABLE  6-7  Important  registry  keys  for  plug-and-play  driver  loading 

When  a bus  driver  performs  device  enumeration  and  discovers  a new  device, 
it  first  creates  a PDO  to  represent  the  existence  of  the  physical  device  that  has 
been  detected.  Next,  it  informs  the  PnP  manager  by  calling 
IoInvalidateDeviceRelations  (documented  in  the  WDK)  with  the 
BusRelations  enumeration  value  and  the  PDO,  indicating  to  the  PnP 
manager  that  a change  on  its  bus  has  been  detected.  In  response,  the  PnP 
manager  asks  the  bus  driver  (through  an  IRP)  for  the  device  identifier. 

The  identifiers  are  bus-specific;  for  example,  a USB  device  identifier  consists 
of  a vendor  ID  (VID)  for  the  hardware  vendor  that  made  the  device  and  a 
product  ID  (PID)  that  the  vendor  assigned  to  the  device.  For  a PCI  device,  a 


similar  vendor  ID  is  required,  along  with  a device  ID,  to  uniquely  identify  the 
device  within  a vendor  (plus  some  optional  components;  see  the  WDK  for  more 
information  on  device  ID  formats).  Together,  these  IDs  form  what  Plug  and  Play 
calls  a device  ID.  The  PnP  manager  also  queries  the  bus  driver  for  an  instance  ID 
to  help  it  distinguish  different  instances  of  the  same  hardware.  The  instance  ID 
can  describe  either  a bus-relative  location  (for  example,  the  USB  port)  or  a 
globally  unique  descriptor  (for  example,  a serial  number). 

The  device  ID  and  instance  ID  are  combined  to  form  a device  instance  ID 
(DIID),  which  the  PnP  manager  uses  to  locate  the  device’s  key  under  the 
Hardware  key  shown  in  Table  6-7.  The  subkeys  under  that  key  have  the  form 
<Enumerator>\<Device  ID>\<Instance  ID>,  where  the  enumerator  is  a bus 
driver,  the  device  ID  is  a unique  identifier  for  a type  of  device,  and  the  instance 
ID  uniquely  identifies  different  instances  of  the  same  hardware. 

Figure  6-35  presents  an  example  of  an  enumeration  subkey  of  an  Intel  display 
card.  The  device’s  key  contains  descriptive  data  and  includes  values  named 
Service  and  ClassGUID  (which  are  obtained  from  a driver’s  INF  file  upon 
installation)  that  help  the  PnP  manager  locate  the  device’s  drivers  as  follows: 

■ The  Service  value  is  looked  up  in  the  Software  key,  and  there  the  path 
to  the  driver  (SYS  file)  is  stored  in  the  ImagePath  value.  Figure  6-36 
shows  the  Software  subkey  named  igfx  (from  Figure  6-351  where  the  Intel 
display  driver  can  be  located.  The  PnP  manager  will  load  that  driver  (if  it’s 
not  already  loaded),  call  its  add-device  routine,  and  there  the  driver  will 
create  the  FDO. 

■ If  a value  named  LowerFi  Iters  is  present,  it  contains  a multiple  string 
list  of  drivers  to  load  as  lower  filters,  which  can  be  located  in  the  Software 
subkey.  The  PnP  manager  loads  these  drivers  before  loading  the  driver 
associated  with  the  Service  value  above. 
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FIGURE  6-35  Example  of  a Hardware  subkey. 
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FIGURE  6-36  Example  of  a Software  subkey. 

■ If  a value  named  UpperFi  Iters  is  present,  it  indicates  a list  of  driver 
names  (under  the  Software  key,  similar  to  LowerFi Iters)  which  the 
PnP  manager  will  load  in  much  the  same  way  after  it  loads  the  driver 
pointed  to  by  the  Service  value. 

■ The  Class GU ID  value  represents  the  general  type  of  device  (display, 
keyboard,  disk,  etc.),  and  points  to  a subkey  under  the  Class  key  (from 
Table  6-71.  The  key  represents  settings  applicable  to  all  drivers  for  that 
type  of  device.  In  particular,  if  the  values  LowerFi  Iters  and/or 
UpperFi  Iters  are  present,  they  are  treated  just  like  the  same  values  in 
the  Hardware  key  of  the  particular  device.  This  allows,  for  example,  the 
loading  of  an  upper  filter  for  keyboard  devices,  regardless  of  the  particular 
keyboard  or  the  vendor.  Figure  6-37  shows  the  class  key  for  keyboard 


devices.  Notice  the  friendly  name  (Keyboard),  although  the  GUID  is  what 
matters  (the  decision  on  the  particular  class  is  provided  as  part  of  the 
installation  INF  file).  An  UpperFi Iters  value  exists,  listing  the  system 
provided  keyboard  class  driver  that  always  loads  as  part  of  any  keyboard 
devnode.  (You  can  also  see  the  IconPath  value  that  is  used  as  the  icon 
for  the  keyboard  type  in  the  Device  Manager’s  UI.) 
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FIGURE  6-37  The  keyboard  class  key. 

To  summarize,  the  order  of  driver  loading  for  a devnode  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  bus  driver  is  loaded,  creating  the  PDO. 

2.  Any  lower  filters  listed  in  the  Hardware  instance  key  are  loaded,  in  the 
order  listed  (multi  string),  creating  their  filter  device  objects  (FiDOs  in 
Figure  6-341. 

3.  Any  lower  filters  listed  in  the  corresponding  Class  key  are  loaded  in  the 
order  listed,  creating  their  FiDOs. 

4.  The  driver  listed  in  the  Service  value  is  loaded,  creating  the  FDO. 

5.  Any  upper  filters  listed  in  the  Hardware  instance  key  are  loaded,  in  the 
order  listed,  creating  their  FiDOs. 

6.  Any  upper  filters  listed  in  the  corresponding  Class  key  are  loaded  in  the 
order  listed  creating  their  FiDOs. 

To  deal  with  multifunction  devices  (such  as  all-in-one  printers  or  cell  phones 
with  integrated  camera  and  music  player  functionalities),  Windows  also  supports 
a container  ID  property  that  can  be  associated  with  a devnode.  The  container  ID 
is  a GUID  that  is  unique  to  a single  instance  of  a physical  device  and  shared 
between  all  the  function  devnodes  that  belong  to  it,  as  shown  in  Figure  6-38. 


♦ CanainerlZ::  {3dd3?43d-ou3d-^83:-aa:)4-i  j 3bef9fCC43; 


Printer devncde  properties: 

♦ Cnnt.jinrr  3:  (,]68.Sfi.]00  Shr3  47, :r  R3fid  r.i9f.i44hrS.id] 


Sr.irr  nr  Hcvncdr  pnprrtic'-" 

- Container  J;  {a68dfcafJU-dbc3-4/ac-R36d-cayfca44bc3ad; 


Fax  dcvnodi;  properties; 

• Container  3:  {aG85GaOO-5bc3-47cC-030d-ca9Ca44bc£ad; 


Other  devncde: 


Plug  and  Play  devnodes 

Multifunction  device 

* Printer 

* Scanner 

* Fax 

FIGURE  6-38  All-in-one  printer  with  a unique  ID  as  seen  by  the  PnP  manager. 

The  container  ID  is  a property  that,  similar  to  the  instance  ID,  is  reported  back 
by  the  bus  driver  of  the  corresponding  hardware.  Then,  when  the  device  is  being 
enumerated,  all  devnodes  associated  with  the  same  PDO  share  the  container  ID. 
Because  Windows  already  supports  many  buses  out  of  the  box — such  as  PnP-X, 
Bluetooth,  and  USB — most  device  drivers  can  simply  return  the  bus-specific  ID, 
from  which  Windows  will  generate  the  corresponding  container  ID.  For  other 
kinds  of  devices  or  buses,  the  driver  can  generate  its  own  unique  ID  through 
software. 

Finally,  when  device  drivers  do  not  supply  a container  ID,  Windows  can  make 
educated  guesses  by  querying  the  topology  for  the  bus,  when  that’s  available, 
through  mechanisms  such  as  ACPI.  By  understanding  whether  a certain  device  is 
a child  of  another,  and  whether  it  is  removable,  hot-pluggable,  or  user-reachable 
(as  opposed  to  an  internal  motherboard  component),  Windows  is  able  to  assign 
container  IDs  to  device  nodes  that  reflect  multifunction  devices  correctly. 

The  final  end-user  benefit  of  grouping  devices  by  container  IDs  is  visible  in 
the  Devices  and  Printers  UI.  This  feature  is  able  to  display  the  scanner,  printer, 
and  faxing  components  of  an  all-in-one  printer  as  a single  graphical  element 
instead  of  three  distinct  devices.  For  example,  in  Figure  6-39.  the  HP  6830 
printer/fax/scanner  is  identified  as  a single  device. 
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FIGURE  6-39  The  Devices  and  Printers  Control  Panel  applet. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  detailed  devnode  information  in  Device 
Manager 

The  Device  Manager  applet  shows  detailed  information  about  a device  node 
on  its  Details  tab.  The  tab  allows  you  to  view  an  assortment  of  fields, 
including  the  devnode’s  device  instance  ID,  hardware  ID,  service  name, 
filters,  and  power  capabilities. 

The  following  screen  shows  the  selection  combo  box  of  the  Details  tab 
expanded  to  reveal  some  of  the  types  of  information  you  can  access: 
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Driver  support  for  Plug  and  Play 

To  support  Plug  and  Play,  a driver  must  implement  a Plug  and  Play  dispatch 
routine  (IRP_MJ_PNP),  a power-management  dispatch  routine 

(IRP_MJ POWER,  described  in  the  section  “The  power  manager”  later  in  this 

chapter),  and  an  add-device  routine.  Bus  drivers  must  support  Plug  and  Play 
requests  that  are  different  than  the  ones  that  function  or  filter  drivers  support, 
however.  For  example,  when  the  PnP  manager  guides  device  enumeration  during 
the  system  boot,  it  asks  bus  drivers  for  a description  of  the  devices  that  they  find 
on  their  respective  buses  through  PnP  IRPs. 

Function  and  filter  drivers  prepare  to  manage  their  devices  in  their  add-device 
routines,  but  they  don’t  actually  communicate  with  the  device  hardware.  Instead, 
they  wait  for  the  PnP  manager  to  send  a start-device  command 
( I RP_MN_S T ART_D E VI CE  minor  PnP  IRP  code)  for  the  device  to  their  Plug 
and  Play  dispatch  routine.  Before  sending  the  start-device  command,  the  PnP 
manager  performs  resource  arbitration  to  decide  what  resources  to  assign  the 
device.  The  start-device  command  includes  the  resource  assignment  that  the  PnP 


manager  determines  during  resource  arbitration.  When  a driver  receives  a start- 
device  command,  it  can  configure  its  device  to  use  the  specified  resources.  If  an 
application  tries  to  open  a device  that  hasn’t  finished  starting,  it  receives  an  error 
indicating  that  the  device  does  not  exist. 

After  a device  has  started,  the  PnP  manager  can  send  the  driver  additional 
Plug  and  Play  commands,  including  ones  related  to  the  device’s  removal  from 
the  system  or  to  resource  reassignment.  For  example,  when  the  user  invokes  the 
remove/eject  device  utility,  shown  in  Figure  6-40  (accessible  by  clicking  the 
USB  connector  icon  in  the  taskbar  notification  area),  to  tell  Windows  to  eject  a 
USB  flash  drive,  the  PnP  manager  sends  a query-remove  notification  to  any 
applications  that  have  registered  for  Plug  and  Play  notifications  for  the  device. 
Applications  typically  register  for  notifications  on  their  handles,  which  they 
close  during  a query-remove  notification.  If  no  applications  veto  the  query- 
remove  request,  the  PnP  manager  sends  a query-remove  command  to  the  driver 
that  owns  the  device  being  ejected  ( I RP_MN_QUE RY_REMO VE_D E V ICE).  At 
that  point,  the  driver  has  a chance  to  deny  the  removal  or  to  ensure  that  any 
pending  I/O  operations  involving  the  device  have  completed,  and  to  begin 
rejecting  further  I/O  requests  aimed  at  the  device.  If  the  driver  agrees  to  the 
remove  request  and  no  open  handles  to  the  device  remain,  the  PnP  manager  next 
sends  a remove  command  to  the  driver  (IRP_MN_REMOVE_DEVICE)  to 
request  that  the  driver  stop  accessing  the  device  and  release  any  resources  the 
driver  has  allocated  on  behalf  of  the  device. 

Open  Devices  and  Printers 

_ Eject  USB  2.0  FD 

- (GO 


FIGURE  6-40  The  remove/eject  device  utility. 

When  the  PnP  manager  needs  to  reassign  a device’s  resources,  it  first  asks  the 
driver  whether  it  can  temporarily  suspend  further  activity  on  the  device  by 
sending  the  driver  a query-stop  command  (IRP_MN_QUERY_STOP_DEVICE). 
The  driver  either  agrees  to  the  request  (if  doing  so  won’t  cause  data  loss  or 
corruption)  or  denies  the  request.  As  with  a query-remove  command,  if  the 
driver  agrees  to  the  request,  the  driver  completes  pending  I/O  operations  and 
won’t  initiate  further  I/O  requests  for  the  device  that  can’t  be  aborted  and 
subsequently  restarted.  The  driver  typically  queues  new  I/O  requests  so  that  the 
resource  reshuffling  is  transparent  to  applications  currently  accessing  the  device. 
The  PnP  manager  then  sends  the  driver  a stop  command 


(IRP_MN STOP DEVICE).  At  that  point,  the  PnP  manager  can  direct  the 

driver  to  assign  different  resources  to  the  device  and  once  again  send  the  driver  a 
start-device  command  for  the  device. 

The  various  Plug  and  Play  commands  essentially  guide  a device  through  an 
operational  state  machine,  forming  a well-defined  state-transition  table,  which  is 
shown  in  Figure  6-41.  (The  state  diagram  reflects  the  state  machine  implemented 
by  function  drivers.  Bus  drivers  implement  a more  complex  state  machine.)  Each 
transition  in  Figure  6-41  is  marked  by  its  minor  IRP  constant  name  without  the 
I RP_MN_  prefix.  One  state  that  we  haven’t  discussed  is  the  one  that  results  from 
the  PnP  manager’s  command  (IRP_MN_SURPRISE_REMOVAL).  This 
command  results  when  either  a user  removes  a device  without  warning,  as  when 
the  user  ejects  a PCMCIA  card  without  using  the  remove/eject  utility,  or  the 
device  fails.  The  command  tells  the  driver  to  immediately  cease  all  interaction 
with  the  device  because  the  device  is  no  longer  attached  to  the  system  and  to 
cancel  any  pending  I/O  requests. 


Dev  ce  detected,  driver  oaded,  Drive 'Entry  called.  Add  Dev  ce  called 


FIGURE  6-41  Device  plug-and-play  state  transitions. 

Plug-and-play  driver  installation 

If  the  PnP  manager  encounters  a device  for  which  no  driver  is  installed,  it  relies 
on  the  user-mode  PnP  manager  to  guide  the  installation  process.  If  the  device  is 
detected  during  the  system  boot,  a devnode  is  defined  for  the  device,  but  the 


loading  process  is  postponed  until  the  user-mode  PnP  manager  starts.  (The  user- 
mode PnP  manager  service  is  implemented  in  Umpnpmgr.dll  hosted  in  a 
standard  Svchost.exe  instance.) 

The  components  involved  in  a driver’s  installation  are  shown  in  Figure  6-42. 
Dark-shaded  objects  in  the  figure  correspond  to  components  generally  supplied 
by  the  system,  whereas  lighter-shaded  objects  are  those  included  in  a driver’s 
installation  files.  First,  a bus  driver  informs  the  PnP  manager  of  a device  it 
enumerates  using  a Device  ID  (1).  The  PnP  manager  checks  the  registry  for  the 
presence  of  a corresponding  function  driver,  and  when  it  doesn’t  find  one,  it 
informs  the  user-mode  PnP  manager  (2)  of  the  new  device  by  its  Device  ID.  The 
user-mode  PnP  manager  first  tries  to  perform  an  automatic  install  without  user 
intervention.  If  the  installation  process  involves  the  posting  of  dialog  boxes  that 
require  user  interaction  and  the  currently  logged-on  user  has  administrator 
privileges,  the  user-mode  PnP  manager  launches  the  Rundll32.exe  application 
(the  same  application  that  hosts  classic  .cpl  Control  Panel  utilities)  to  execute  the 
Hardware  Installation  Wizard  (3)  (%SystemRoot%\System32\Newdev.dll).  If  the 
currently  logged-on  user  doesn’t  have  administrator  privileges  (or  if  no  user  is 
logged  on)  and  the  installation  of  the  device  requires  user  interaction,  the  user- 
mode PnP  manager  defers  the  installation  until  a privileged  user  logs  on.  The 
Hardware  Installation  Wizard  uses  Setupapi.dll  and  CfgMgr32.dll  (configuration 
manager)  API  functions  to  locate  INF  files  that  correspond  to  drivers  that  are 
compatible  with  the  detected  device.  This  process  might  involve  having  the  user 
insert  installation  media  containing  a vendor’s  INF  files,  or  the  wizard  might 
locate  a suitable  INF  file  in  the  driver  store 

(%SystemRoot%\System32\DriverStore)  that  contains  drivers  that  ship  with 
Windows  or  others  that  are  downloaded  through  Windows  Update.  Installation  is 
performed  in  two  steps.  In  the  first,  the  third-party  driver  developer  imports  the 
driver  package  into  the  driver  store,  and  in  the  second,  the  system  performs  the 
actual  installation,  which  is  always  done  through  the 
%SystemRoot%\System32\Drvinst.exe  process. 


FIGURE  6-42  Driver  installation  components. 

To  find  drivers  for  the  new  device,  the  installation  process  gets  a list  of 
hardware  IDs  (discussed  earlier)  and  compatible  IDs  from  the  bus  driver. 
Compatible  IDs  are  more  generic — for  example  a USB  mouse  from  a specific 
vendor  might  have  a special  button  that  does  something  unique,  but  a compatible 
ID  for  a generic  mouse  can  utilize  a more  generic  driver  that  ships  with 
Windows  if  the  specific  driver  is  not  available  and  at  least  provide  the  basic, 
common  functionality  of  a mouse. 

These  IDs  describe  all  the  various  ways  the  hardware  might  be  identified  in  a 
driver  installation  file  (INF).  The  lists  are  ordered  so  that  the  most  specific 
description  of  the  hardware  is  listed  first.  If  matches  are  found  in  multiple  INFs, 
the  following  points  apply: 

■ More-precise  matches  are  preferred  over  less-precise  matches. 

■ Digitally  signed  INFs  are  preferred  over  unsigned  ones. 

■ Newer  signed  INFs  are  preferred  over  older  signed  ones. 


Note 


If  a match  is  found  based  on  a compatible  ID,  the  Hardware  Installation 
wizard  can  prompt  for  media  in  case  a more  up-to-date  driver  came  with 
the  hardware. 


The  INF  file  locates  the  function  driver’s  files  and  contains  instructions  that 
fill  in  the  driver’s  enumeration  and  class  keys  in  the  registry,  copy  required  files, 
and  the  INF  file  might  direct  the  Hardware  Installation  Wizard  to  (4)  launch 
class  or  device  co-installer  DLLs  that  perform  class-specific  or  device-specific 
installation  steps,  such  as  displaying  configuration  dialog  boxes  that  let  the  user 
specify  settings  for  a device.  Finally,  when  the  drivers  that  make  up  a devnode 
load,  the  device/driver  stack  is  built  (5). 


EXPERIMENT:  Looking  at  a driver’s  INF  file 

When  a driver  or  other  software  that  has  an  INF  file  is  installed,  the  system 
copies  its  INF  file  to  the  %SystemRoot%\Inf  directory.  One  file  that  will 
always  be  there  is  Keyboard.inf  because  it’s  the  INF  file  for  the  keyboard 
class  driver.  View  its  contents  by  opening  it  in  Notepad  and  you  should  see 
something  like  this  (anything  after  a semicolon  is  a comment): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


; KEYBOARD.INF  --  This  file  contains  descriptions  of 
Keyboard  class  devices 


; Copyright  (c)  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights 
reserved. 


[Version] 

Signature 

Class 

ClassGUID 

Provider 


=" $Windows  NT$" 
=Keyboard 

= (4D36E96B-E325 - 11CE 
=%MSFT% 


DriverVer=06/21/2006 ,10.0.10586. 


-BFC1 - 08002BE10318 
0 


} 


[SourceDisksNames] 
3426=windows  cd 


[SourceDisks Files] 
i8042prt.sys  = 3426 

kbdclass.sys  = 3426 

kbdhid.sys  = 3426 


An  INF  has  the  classic  INI  format,  with  sections  in  square  brackets  and 
underneath  are  key/value  pairs  separated  by  an  equal  sign.  An  INF  is  not 
“executed”  from  start  to  end  sequentially;  instead,  it’s  built  more  like  a tree, 
where  certain  values  point  to  sections  with  the  value  name  where  execution 
continues.  (Consult  the  WDK  for  the  details.) 

If  you  search  the  file  for  .sys,  you’ll  come  across  sections  that  direct  the 
user-mode  PnP  manager  to  install  the  i8042prt.sys  and  kbdclass.sys  drivers: 


[i8042prt_CopyFiles] 
i8042prt . sys , , ,0x100 

[KbdClass . CopyFiles] 
kbdclass . sys , , ,0x100 


Before  installing  a driver,  the  user-mode  PnP  manager  checks  the  system’s 
driver-signing  policy.  If  the  settings  specify  that  the  system  should  block  or  warn 
of  the  installation  of  unsigned  drivers,  the  user-mode  PnP  manager  checks  the 
driver’s  INF  file  for  an  entry  that  locates  a catalog  (a  file  that  ends  with  the  .cat 
extension)  containing  the  driver’s  digital  signature. 

Microsoft’s  WHQL  tests  the  drivers  included  with  Windows  and  those 
submitted  by  hardware  vendors.  When  a driver  passes  the  WHQL  tests,  it  is 
“signed”  by  Microsoft.  This  means  that  WHQL  obtains  a hash,  or  unique  value 
representing  the  driver’s  files,  including  its  image  file,  and  then 
cryptographically  signs  it  with  Microsoft’s  private  driver-signing  key.  The 
signed  hash  is  stored  in  a catalog  file  and  included  on  the  Windows  installation 
media  or  returned  to  the  vendor  that  submitted  the  driver  for  inclusion  with  its 
driver. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  catalog  files 

When  you  install  a component  such  as  a driver  that  includes  a catalog  file, 
Windows  copies  the  catalog  file  to  a directory  under 
%SystemRoot%\System32\Catroot.  Navigate  to  that  directory  in  Explorer, 
and  you’ll  find  a subdirectory  that  contains  .cat  files.  For  example,  Nt5.cat 
and  Nt5ph.cat  store  the  signatures  and  page  hashes  for  Windows  system 


files. 


If  you  open  one  of  the  catalog  files,  a dialog  box  appears  with  two  pages. 
The  page  labeled  “General”  shows  information  about  the  signature  on  the 
catalog  file,  and  the  Security  Catalog  page  has  the  hashes  of  the  components 
that  are  signed  with  the  catalog  file.  This  screenshot  of  a catalog  file  for  an 
Intel  audio  driver  shows  the  hash  for  the  audio  driver  SYS  file.  Other  hashes  in 
the  catalog  are  associated  with  the  various  support  DLLs  that  ship  with  the 
driver. 


As  it  installs  a driver,  the  user-mode  PnP  manager  extracts  the  driver’s 
signature  from  its  catalog  file,  decrypts  the  signature  using  the  public  half  of 
Microsoft’s  driver-signing  private/public  key  pair,  and  compares  the  resulting 
hash  with  a hash  of  the  driver  file  it’s  about  to  install.  If  the  hashes  match,  the 
driver  is  verified  as  having  passed  WHQL  testing.  If  a driver  fails  the  signature 
verification,  the  user-mode  PnP  manager  acts  according  to  the  settings  of  the 
system  driver-signing  policy,  either  failing  the  installation  attempt,  warning  the 


user  that  the  driver  is  unsigned,  or  silently  installing  the  driver. 


Note 


Drivers  installed  using  setup  programs  that  manually  configure  the 
registry  and  copy  driver  files  to  a system  and  driver  files  that  are 
dynamically  loaded  by  applications  aren’t  checked  for  signatures  by  the 
PnP  manager’s  signing  policy.  Instead,  they  are  checked  by  the  kernel- 
mode code-signing  policy  described  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.  Only  drivers 
installed  using  INF  files  are  validated  against  the  PnP  manager’s  driver- 
signing policy. 


Note 


The  user-mode  PnP  manager  also  checks  whether  the  driver  it’s  about  to 
install  is  on  the  protected  driver  list  maintained  by  Windows  Update  and, 
if  so,  blocks  the  installation  with  a warning  to  the  user.  Drivers  that  are 
known  to  have  incompatibilities  or  bugs  are  added  to  the  list  and  blocked 
from  installation. 


General  driver  loading  and  installation 

The  preceding  section  showed  how  drivers  for  hardware  devices  are  discovered 
and  loaded  by  the  PnP  manager.  These  drivers  mostly  load  “on  demand,” 
meaning  such  a driver  is  not  loaded  unless  needed — a device  that  the  driver  is 
responsible  for  enters  the  system;  conversely,  if  all  devices  managed  by  a driver 
are  removed,  the  driver  will  be  unloaded. 

More  generally,  the  Software  key  in  the  registry  holds  settings  for  drivers  (as 
well  as  Windows  Services).  Although  services  are  managed  within  the  same 
registry  key,  they  are  user-mode  programs  and  have  no  connection  to  kernel 
drivers  (although  the  Service  Control  Manager  can  be  used  to  load  both  services 
and  device  drivers).  This  section  focuses  on  drivers;  for  a complete  treatment  of 
services,  see  Chapter  9 in  Part  2. 

Driver  loading 

Each  subkey  under  the  Software  key 

(HKLM\System\CurrentControlSet\Services)  holds  a set  of  values  that  control 


some  static  aspects  of  a driver  (or  service).  One  such  value,  ImagePath,  was 
encountered  already  when  we  discussed  the  loading  process  of  PnP  drivers. 
Figure  6-36  shows  an  example  of  a driver  key  and  Table  6-8  summarizes  the 
most  important  values  in  a driver’s  Software  key  (see  Chapter  9 in  Part  2 for  a 
complete  list). 

The  Start  value  indicates  the  phase  in  which  a driver  (or  service)  is  loaded. 
There  are  two  main  differences  between  device  drivers  and  services  in  this 
regard: 

■ Only  device  drivers  can  specify  Start  values  of  boot-start  (0)  or  system- 
start  (1).  This  is  because  at  these  phases,  no  user  mode  exists  yet,  so 
services  cannot  be  loaded. 

■ Device  drivers  can  use  the  Group  and  Tag  values  (not  shown  in  Table  6- 
8)  to  control  the  order  of  loading  within  a phase  of  the  boot,  but  unlike 
services,  they  can’t  specify  DependOnGroup  or  DependOnService 
values  (see  Chapter  9 in  Part  2 for  more  details). 


Value  Name 

Description 

irager'ath 

This  is  the  path  to  the  driver's  irtieye  file  [$YSh 

lypc 

This  indicates  wheel  ie'  tins  key  represents  a service  or  a driver.  A value  of  1 means  a driver  and  a 
value  of  l means  a file  system  [or  filter;  driver.  Values  of  its  COX  1C)  and  ii  (0x20)  mean  a service. 
SeeCliapte'  9 in  Pari  2 for  more  inform ation. 

Start 

This  indicates  when  tire  driver  should  load.  The  options  are  as  folic. vs: 

0 (SFRVTCF  _PJTOT_START)  The  driver  is  loaded  by  the  boot  loarter 

1 (SFRVTCF_SYSTFM_,vn\RT)  The  driver  is  loaded  after  the  executive  iiintiaifrerl 
? (SFRVT(T_>MITD_<rTART)  The  driver  ic  l.-.arled  by  the  serv  rermtrol  manager. 

T (SFRVTCF_nFMANfl_<TTART)  The  driver  is  loaded  on  demand. 

>1  (SFRVT<T_nTSAItl  FD)  The  drive  Is  not  landed 

TABLE  6-8  Important  values  in  a driver’s  registry  key 

Chapter  11,  “Startup  and  shutdown,  in  Part  2 describes  the  phases  of  the  boot 
process  and  explains  that  a driver  Start  value  of  0 means  that  the  operating 
system  loader  loads  the  driver.  A Start  value  of  1 means  that  the  I/O  manager 
loads  the  driver  after  the  executive  subsystems  have  finished  initializing.  The  I/O 
manager  calls  driver  initialization  routines  in  the  order  that  the  drivers  load 
within  a boot  phase.  Like  Windows  services,  drivers  use  the  Group  value  in 
their  registry  key  to  specify  which  group  they  belong  to;  the  registry  value 
HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\ServiceGroupOrder\List 
determines  the  order  that  groups  are  loaded  within  a boot  phase. 

A driver  can  further  refine  its  load  order  by  including  a Tag  value  to  control 
its  order  within  a group.  The  I/O  manager  sorts  the  drivers  within  each  group 


according  to  the  Tag  values  defined  in  the  drivers’  registry  keys.  Drivers 
without  a tag  go  to  the  end  of  the  list  in  their  group.  You  might  assume  that  the 
I/O  manager  initializes  drivers  with  lower-number  tags  before  it  initializes 
drivers  with  higher-number  tags,  but  such  isn’t  necessarily  the  case.  The  registry 
key  HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\GroupOrderList  defines  tag 
precedence  within  a group;  with  this  key,  Microsoft  and  device-driver  developers 
can  take  liberties  with  redefining  the  integer  number  system. 


The  use  of  Group  and  Tag  is  reminiscent  from  the  early  Windows  NT 
days.  These  tags  are  rarely  used  in  practice.  Most  drivers  should  not  have 
dependencies  on  other  drivers  (only  on  kernel  libraries  linked  to  the 
driver,  such  as  NDIS.sys). 


Here  are  the  guidelines  by  which  drivers  set  their  Start  value: 

■ Non-Plug  and  Play  drivers  set  their  Start  value  to  reflect  the  boot  phase 
they  want  to  load  in. 

■ Drivers,  including  both  Plug  and  Play  and  non-Plug  and  Play  drivers,  that 
must  be  loaded  by  the  boot  loader  during  the  system  boot  specify  a Start 
value  of  boot-start  (0).  Examples  include  system  bus  drivers  and  the  boot 
file-system  driver. 

■ A driver  that  isn’t  required  for  booting  the  system  and  that  detects  a device 
that  a system  bus  driver  can’t  enumerate  specifies  a Start  value  of 
system-start  (1).  An  example  is  the  serial  port  driver,  which  informs  the 
PnP  manager  of  the  presence  of  standard  PC  serial  ports  that  were  detected 
by  Setup  and  recorded  in  the  registry. 

■ A non-Plug  and  Play  driver  or  file-system  driver  that  doesn’t  have  to  be 
present  when  the  system  boots  specifies  a Start  value  of  auto-start  (2). 
An  example  is  the  Multiple  Universal  Naming  Convention  (UNC) 

Provider  (MUP)  driver,  which  provides  support  for  UNC-based  path  names 
to  remote  resources  (for  example,  \\RemoteComputerName\SomeShare). 

■ Plug  and  Play  drivers  that  aren’t  required  to  boot  the  system  specify  a 
Start  value  of  demand-start  (3).  Examples  include  network  adapter 
drivers. 

The  only  purpose  that  the  Start  values  for  Plug  and  Play  drivers  and  drivers 


for  enumerable  devices  have  is  to  ensure  that  the  operating  system  loader  loads 
the  driver — if  the  driver  is  required  for  the  system  to  boot  successfully.  Beyond 
that,  the  PnP  manager’s  device  enumeration  process  determines  the  load  order 
for  Plug  and  Play  drivers. 

Driver  installation 

As  we’ve  seen,  Plug  and  Play  drivers  require  an  INF  file  for  installation.  The 
INF  includes  the  hardware  device  IDs  this  driver  can  handle  and  the  instructions 
for  copying  files  and  setting  registry  values.  Other  type  of  drivers  (such  as  file 
system  drivers,  file  system  filters  and  network  filters)  require  an  INF  as  well, 
which  includes  a unique  set  of  values  for  the  particular  type  of  driver. 

Software-only  drivers  (such  as  the  one  Process  Explorer  uses)  can  use  an  INF 
for  installation,  but  don’t  have  to.  These  can  be  installed  by  a call  to  the 
CreateService  API  (or  use  a tool  such  as  sc.exe  that  wraps  it),  as  Process 
Explorer  does  after  extracting  its  driver  from  a resource  within  the  executable  (if 
running  with  elevated  permissions).  As  the  API  name  suggests,  it’s  used  to 
install  services  as  well  as  drivers.  The  arguments  to  CreateService  indicate 
whether  it’s  installing  a driver  or  a service,  the  Start  value  and  other 
parameters  (see  the  Windows  SDK  documentation  for  the  details).  Once 
installed,  a call  to  StartService  loads  the  driver  (or  service),  calling 
DriverEntry  (for  a driver)  as  usual. 

A software-only  driver  typically  creates  a device  object  with  a name  its  clients 
know.  For  example,  Process  Explorer  creates  a device  named  PROCEXP152  that 
is  then  used  by  Process  Explorer  in  a Create  - File  call,  followed  by  calls 
such  as  DeviceloControl  to  send  requests  to  the  driver  (turned  into  IRPs  by 
the  I/O  manager).  Figure  6-43  shows  the  Process  Explorer  object  symbolic  link 
(using  the  WinObj  Sysinternals  tool)  in  the  \GLOBAL??  directory  (recall  that 
the  names  in  this  directory  are  accessible  to  user  mode  clients)  that’s  created  by 
Process  Explorer  the  first  time  it’s  running  with  elevated  privileges.  Notice  that 
it  points  to  the  real  device  object  under  the  \Device  directory  and  it  has  the  same 
name  (which  is  not  a requirement). 
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FIGURE  6-43  Process  Explorer’s  symbolic  link  and  device  name. 

The  Windows  Driver  Foundation 

The  Windows  Driver  Foundation  (WDF)  is  a framework  for  developing  drivers 
that  simplifies  common  tasks  such  as  handing  Plug  and  Play  and  Power  IRPs 
correctly.  WDF  includes  the  Kernel-Mode  Driver  Framework  (KMDF)  and  the 
User-Mode  Driver  Framework  (UMDF).  WDF  is  now  open  source  and  can  be 
found  at  http  s :// github . com/Microsoft/Windows-Driver-Frame works . Table  6-9 
shows  the  Windows  version  support  (for  Windows  7 and  later)  for  KMDF.  Table 
6-10  shows  the  same  for  UMDF. 


KMDF  Version 

Release  Method 

Included  in  Windows 

Driven  Using  h Run  On 

l.S 

Windows  7 WDK 

Windows  7 

Windows  XF  and  later 

1.11 

Windows  3 WDK 

Windows  8 

Windows  Vista  and  later 

1.13 

Windows  3.1  WDK 

Windows  8.1 

Windows  31  and  later 

1.15 

Windows  10  WDK 

Windows  10 

Windows  1C.  Windows  Ser wi 

2016 

1.17 

Window';  If)  version  1111  WDK 

Windows  10  version  1111 

Windows  ID  version  1111  and 

Inner,  Windows  Server  2016 

1.19 

Windows  inversion  1607  WDK 

Windows  10  version  1607 

Windows  in  version  1607 and 
later,  W ndows  Server  2016 

TABLE  6-9  KMDF  versions 


UMDF  Version 

Release  Method 

Included  in  Windows 

Drivers  Using  It  Run  On 

1.S 

Windows  7 WDK 

Windows  7 

Windows  XF  and  later 

1.11 

Windows  8 WDK 

Windows  8 

Windows  vista  and  late' 

2.0 

Windows  8.1  WDK 

Windows  8.1 

Windows  31  and  later 

215 

Windows  10  WDK 

Windows  10 

Windows  1C  and  later,  Windows 
lerver  20 16 

217 

Windows  10  version  1111  WDK 

Windows  10  version  15 1 1 

Windows  in  version  1111  anrl 
later,  Windows  lerver  2016 

219 

Wi  ndows  10  version  1607  WDK 

Windows  lOversion  ‘607 

Windows  in  version  1607, 

Windows  Serve' 2016 

TABLE  6-10  UMDF  versions 


Windows  10  introduced  the  concept  of  Universal  Drivers,  briefly  described  in 
Chapter  2.  “System  architecture.”  These  drivers  use  a common  set  of  DDIs 
implemented  in  multiple  editions  of  Windows  10 — from  IoT  Core,  to  Mobile,  to 
desktops.  Universal  drivers  can  be  built  with  KMDF,  UMDF  2.x,  or  WDM. 
Building  such  drivers  is  relatively  easy  with  the  aid  of  Visual  Studio,  where  the 
Target  Platform  setting  is  set  to  Universal.  Any  DDI  that  is  outside  the 
boundaries  of  Universal  will  be  flagged  by  the  compiler. 

UMDF  versions  1.x  used  a COM  based  model  for  programming  drivers, 
which  is  a very  different  programming  model  than  KMDF,  which  is  using 
object-based  C.  UMDF  2 has  been  aligned  with  KMDF  and  provides  an  almost 
identical  API,  reducing  overall  cost  associated  with  WDF  driver  development;  in 
fact,  UMDF  2.x  drivers  can  be  converted  to  KMDF  if  the  need  arises  with  little 
work.  UMDF  1.x  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  book;  consult  the  WDK  for  more 
information. 

The  following  sections  discuss  KMDF  and  UMDF,  which  essentially  behave 
in  a consistent  manner,  no  matter  the  exact  OS  they’re  running  on. 

Kernel-Mode  Driver  Framework 

We’ve  already  discussed  some  details  about  the  Windows  Driver  Foundation 
(WDF)  in  Chapter  2.  In  this  section,  we’ll  take  a deeper  look  at  the  components 
and  functionality  provided  by  the  kernel-mode  part  of  the  framework,  KMDF. 
Note  that  this  section  will  only  briefly  touch  on  some  of  the  core  architecture  of 
KMDF.  For  a much  more  complete  overview  on  the  subject,  please  refer  to  the 
Windows  Driver  Kit  documentation. 


Note 


Most  of  the  details  presented  in  this  section  are  the  same  for  UMDF  2.x, 
with  the  exceptions  discussed  in  the  next  section. 


Structure  and  operation  of  a KMDF  driver 

First,  let’s  look  at  which  kinds  of  drivers  or  devices  are  supported  by  KMDF.  In 
general,  any  WDM-conformant  driver  should  be  supported  by  KMDF,  as  long  as 
it  performs  standard  I/O  processing  and  IRP  manipulation.  KMDF  is  not  suitable 
for  drivers  that  don’t  use  the  Windows  kernel  API  directly  but  instead  perform 
library  calls  into  existing  port  and  class  drivers.  These  types  of  drivers  cannot 


use  KMDF  because  they  only  provide  callbacks  for  the  actual  WDM  drivers  that 
do  the  I/O  processing.  Additionally,  if  a driver  provides  its  own  dispatch 
functions  instead  of  relying  on  a port  or  class  driver,  IEEE  1394,  ISA,  PCI, 
PCMCIA,  and  SD  Client  (for  Secure  Digital  storage  devices)  drivers  can  also 
use  KMDF. 

Although  KMDF  provides  an  abstraction  on  top  of  WDM,  the  basic  driver 
structure  shown  earlier  also  generally  applies  to  KMDF  drivers.  At  their  core, 
KMDF  drivers  must  have  the  following  functions: 

■ An  initialization  routine  Like  any  other  driver,  a KMDF  driver  has  a 
DriverEntry  function  that  initializes  the  driver.  KMDF  drivers  initiate 
the  framework  at  this  point  and  perform  any  configuration  and 
initialization  steps  that  are  part  of  the  driver  or  part  of  describing  the  driver 
to  the  framework.  For  non-Plug  and  Play  drivers,  this  is  where  the  first 
device  object  should  be  created. 

■ An  add-device  routine  KMDF  driver  operation  is  based  on  events  and 
callbacks  (described  shortly),  and  the  EvtDriverDeviceAdd  callback 
is  the  single  most  important  one  for  PnP  devices  because  it  receives 
notifications  when  the  PnP  manager  in  the  kernel  enumerates  one  of  the 
driver’s  devices. 

■ One  or  more  Evtlo*  routines  Similar  to  a WDM  driver’s  dispatch 
routines,  these  callback  routines  handle  specific  types  of  I/O  requests  from 
a particular  device  queue.  A driver  typically  creates  one  or  more  queues  in 
which  KMDF  places  I/O  requests  for  the  driver’s  devices.  These  queues 
can  be  configured  by  request  type  and  dispatching  type. 

The  simplest  KMDF  driver  might  need  to  have  only  an  initialization  and  add- 
device  routine  because  the  framework  will  provide  the  default,  generic 
functionality  that’s  required  for  most  types  of  I/O  processing,  including  power 
and  Plug  and  Play  events.  In  the  KMDF  model,  events  refer  to  run-time  states  to 
which  a driver  can  respond  or  during  which  a driver  can  participate.  These 
events  are  not  related  to  the  synchronization  primitives  (synchronization  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2),  but  are  internal  to  the  framework. 

For  events  that  are  critical  to  a driver’s  operation,  or  that  need  specialized 
processing,  the  driver  registers  a given  callback  routine  to  handle  this  event.  In 
other  cases,  a driver  can  allow  KMDF  to  perform  a default,  generic  action 
instead.  For  example,  during  an  eject  event  (EvtDeviceEj  ect),  a driver  can 
choose  to  support  ejection  and  supply  a callback  or  to  fall  back  to  the  default 
KMDF  code  that  will  tell  the  user  that  the  device  does  not  support  ejection.  Not 


all  events  have  a default  behavior,  however,  and  callbacks  must  be  provided  by 
the  driver.  One  notable  example  is  the  EvtDriverDeviceAdd  event  just 
described  that  is  at  the  core  of  any  Plug  and  Play  driver. 


EXPERIMENT:  Displaying  KMDF  and  UMDF  2 drivers 

The  Wdfkd.dll  extension  that  ships  with  the  Debugging  Tools  for  Windows 
package  provides  many  commands  that  can  be  used  to  debug  and  analyze 
KMDF  drivers  and  devices  (instead  of  using  the  built-in  WDM-style 
debugging  extension,  which  may  not  offer  the  same  kind  of  WDF-specific 
information).  You  can  display  installed  KMDF  drivers  with  the 
! wdf  kd . wdf  ldr  debugger  command.  In  the  following  example,  the 
output  from  a Windows  10  32-bit  Hyper-V  virtual  machine  is  shown, 
displaying  the  built-in  drivers  that  are  installed. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 
lkd>  ! wdf kd. wdf ldr 


KMDF  Drivers 


LoadedModuleLis t 0x870991ec 


LIBRARY  MODULE  0x8626aad8 


Version 

vl.  19 

Service 

\Regis 

ImageName 

Wdf 010 

ImageAddress 

0x8700 

ImageSize 

0x8f 00 

Associated  Cl 

ients : 

try\Machine\System\ Current Contra 
00 . sys 
0000 
0 

25 


ImageName 

FxGlobals  ImageAddress 
umpass . sys 

0xalae52f8  0x9e5f0000 
peauth . sys 

0x95e797d8  0x9e400000 
mslldp . sys 


Ver  WdfGlobals 

ImageSize 

vl.15  0xalae53f8 
0x00008000 

vl.7  0x95e798d8 
OxOOObaOOO 

vl.15  0x9aedlb50 


0x9aedla50  0x8e300000 
vmgid. sys 

0x97d0f c08  0x8e2 6 0 0 0 0 
monitor . sys 
0x97cf 7dl8  0x8e250000 
tsusbhub . sys 
0x97cb3008  0x8e4b0000 
NdisVirtualBus . sys 
0x8d0fclb0  0x87a90000 
vmgencounter . sys 
0x8d0feed0  0x87a80000 
intelppm. sys 
0x8d0f4bf0  0x87a50000 
vms3cap . sys 
0x8d0f 5118  0x87a4 0 0 0 0 
netvsc . sys 

0x8dllddd0  0x87a20000 
hyperkbd . sys 
0x8dll4388  0x87a00000 
dmvsc . sys 

0x8d0dda28  0x879a0000 
umbus . sys 

0x8b86f edO  0x874f0000 
CompositeBus . sys 
0x8b869810  0x87df0000 
cdrom. sys 

0x8b863220  0x87f40000 
vmstorf 1 . sys 
0x8b2b9 008  0x87c70000 
EhStorClass . sys 
0x8a9dabf8  0x878d0000 
vmbus . sys 

0x8a9886c0  0x82870000 
vdrvroot . sys 
0x8a970628  0x82800000 
msisadrv . sys 
0x8a9 6489 8 0x873c0000 


0x00014000 


vl . 15 

0x00008000 

0x97d0f d08 

vl . 15 

OxOOOOcOOO 

0x9  7cf 7el8 

vl . 15 

OxOOOlbOOO 

0x97cb3108 

vl . 15 

0x00009000 

0x8d0f c2b0 

vl . 15 

0x00008000 

0x8d0f ef dO 

vl . 15 

0x00021000 

0x8d0f 4cf 0 

vl . 15 

0x00008000 

0x8d0f 5218 

vl . 15 

0x00019000 

0x8dllded0 

vl . 15 

0x00008000 

0x8dll4488 

vl . 15 

OxOOOOcOOO 

0x8d0ddb2  8 

vl . 15 

0x00011000 

0x8b86f f dO 

vl . 15 

OxOOOOdOOO 

0x8b8699 10 

vl . 15 

0x00024000 

0x8b863320 

vl . 15 

OxOOOOcOOO 

0x8b2b9108 

vl . 15 

0x00015000 

0x8a9dacf 8 

vl . 15 

0x00018000 

0x8a9887c0 

vl . 15 

OxOOOOfOOO 

0x8a97  0728 

vl . 15 

0x00008000 

0x8a964998 

WindowsTrus  tedRTProxy 
0x8alf 4bl0  0x87240000 
WindowsTrustedRT . sys 
0x8alf ledO  0x87220000 
intelpep . sys 
0x8alef 59 0 0x87210000 
acpiex . sys 

0x86287ed0  0x870a0000 


sys  vl.15 

0x00008000 

0x8alf 4cl0 

vl.15 

0x8alf If dO 

0x00017000 

vl.15 

0x8alef 690 

OxOOOOdOOO 

vl.15 

0x862  87f dO 

0x00019000 


Total:  1 library  loaded 

If  UMDF  2.x  drivers  were  loaded,  they  would  have  been  shown  as  well. 
This  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  UMDF  2.x  library  (see  the  UMDF  section 
later  in  this  chapter  for  more  on  this  subject). 

Notice  that  the  KMDF  library  is  implemented  in  WdfOlOOO.sys,  which  is 
the  current  version  1.x  of  KMDF.  Future  versions  of  KMDF  may  have  a major 
version  of  2 and  will  be  implemented  in  another  kernel  module, 
Wdf02000.sys.  This  future  module  can  live  side  by  side  with  the  version  1.x 
module,  each  loaded  with  the  drivers  that  compiled  against  it.  This  ensures 
isolation  and  independence  between  drivers  built  against  different  KMDF 
major  version  libraries. 


KMDF  object  model 

The  KMDF  object  model  is  object-based,  with  properties,  methods  and  events, 
implemented  in  C,  much  like  the  model  for  the  kernel,  but  it  does  not  make  use 
of  the  object  manager.  Instead,  KMDF  manages  its  own  objects  internally, 
exposing  them  as  handles  to  drivers  and  keeping  the  actual  data  structures 
opaque.  For  each  object  type,  the  framework  provides  routines  to  perform 
operations  on  the  object  (called  methods ),  such  as  Wdf  DeviceCreate,  which 
creates  a device.  Additionally,  objects  can  have  specific  data  fields  or  members 
that  can  be  accessed  by  Get/Set  (used  for  modifications  that  should  never  fail) 
or  Assign/Retrieve  APIs  (used  for  modifications  that  can  fail),  which  are 
called  properties.  For  example,  the  Wdf  InterruptGetlnf  o function  returns 
information  on  a given  interrupt  object  (WDF INTERRUPT). 

Also  unlike  the  implementation  of  kernel  objects,  which  all  refer  to  distinct 
and  isolated  object  types,  KMDF  objects  are  all  part  of  a hierarchy — most  object 
types  are  bound  to  a parent.  The  root  object  is  the  WDFDRIVER  structure,  which 


describes  the  actual  driver.  The  structure  and  meaning  is  analogous  to  the 
DRIVER_OB  JECT  structure  provided  by  the  I/O  manager,  and  all  other  KMDF 
structures  are  children  of  it.  The  next  most  important  object  is  WDFDEVICE, 
which  refers  to  a given  instance  of  a detected  device  on  the  system,  which  must 
have  been  created  with  Wdf  DeviceCreate.  Again,  this  is  analogous  to  the 
DEVI CE_OB  JECT  structure  that’s  used  in  the  WDM  model  and  by  the  I/O 
manager.  Table  6-11  lists  the  object  types  supported  by  KMDF. 


Object 

Type 

Description 

Chi  c list 

W0FCH1LUL1S 1 

This  is  a list  of  child  'aDTDCVICC  objects  associated  with  the  ce- 
vka.  It  is  used  only  by  b js  drivers. 

Collection 

WDKOLLbC  1 ION 

this  is  a list  of  objects  of  a siinilut  type,  such  us  a yioup  of 
VlUhlltVlCt  objects  being  filtered. 

Dpferrpd  Procedure  Call 

WDIDPC 

This  is  an  instarreof  a DPT  object 

Device 

a'DITICVICC 

This  is  an  instance  of  a device 

DMA  common  buffer 

WDrcoMWNBtrrcn 

This  it  a region  of  merrorvthat  a device  and  dr  verran  access  for 
DMA 

DMAenahler 

WDrDMACNABLIirc 

Tbit  enables  DMA  on  a given  channel  for  a driver 

DMA  transaction 

A'DFUMA  1 KANSAC 1 ION 

This  is  an  instance  of  a DMA  transaction. 

Driver 

WDFUtUVtK 

This  is  an  object  tor  the  driver,  t reo-esentsthe  driver,  its  param- 
eters. a id  its  callbacks,  among  dike-  terns. 

Fie 

A'DFULhOBJtLI 

this  is  an  instance  of  a t le  object  that  can  be  used  as  a channel  for 
common  cation  between  an  app!  cation  and  the  driver. 

Generic  object 

WDFQR1FCT 

This  allows  driver-defined  custom  data  to  he  wrapped  inside  the 
framework's  objec*  data  model  as  an  nnjert, 

Interrupt 

WDriNTCRRUPT 

This  Iran  insta  r re  of  a r interrupt  that  the  driver  must  handip 

I/O  queue 

wDroucuc 

This  represents  a given  I/O  queue 

I/O  'pquest 

a'DRCQUCST 

This  represent-  a given  request  on  a WDFQUFUF 

I/O  target 

WDHOIAKUbl 

This  represents  the  device  stacc  being  targeted  by  a g ven 

WUI-KtQUkSI. 

Luck  aside  list 

rfUHOUKABiL'b 

tins  describes  an  executive  look  aside  list.  (See  Chapter  is.) 

M Emory 

WDH'fcMUKY 

tins  describes  a region  of  paced  or  nonpaycd  pool 

Registry  key 

WDFKFY 

This  describes  a registry  key 

Resource  list 

WDFfMRFSI  TFT 

This  irip-rrifies  t ie  hardware resnnrresassigrp-dto  a VjnFT>F'.T FF 

Resource  range  list 

VDFTORFSI  TFT 

Tbis  identifies  a g ven  poss  We  hardware  resource  range  for  a 

VjnFUFVTCF 

Resource  requirements  list 

WDriORCSRCQLIST 

This  certains  en  a-ray  ofhDriORCSLIST  objects  descrbirtgal 
possible  resource  ranges  tor  a WDIDCVICC 

Sg  inlock 

WDFSF1NLUC.K 

This  describes*  spin  ock. 

String 

WDFSIKINt. 

This  describes*  Un  code  string  structure. 

Timer 

WDFTTMFR 

This  describes  an  executive  t trier. (see  Cluipler  Bin  Part 2 for 
it  cue  information.) 

USB  device 

WDFilSBDPuTrF 

Tins  identifies  the  one  instance  of  a USB  device. 

USB  interfere 

WDriISQIMTCRrACC 

this  identifies  cne  interfere  on  tbe  given  WI)H1SKIM-VI(> 

USB  pipe 

WDrusQt’ir’c 

This  identifies  a p petnan  endpoint  on  a niven 

v®nus3ii'fTCP.rAa. 

Wait  lo<< 

WDrVAITLOCk 

This  represents  a kernel  dispatcher  event  object 

WM  instance 

WTFWtTTNSTANCF 

tins  represents  aWMI  date  block  foray  vcm  WUKuT'i.PKUVlLlfcK. 

WM  provider 

VF!FV*1TPROVTnFR 

Ihtsdesc'  besthe  WM  scrienu  01  all  tfieVlUhbWUNSIAHth 
object5  supported  by  the  d iver 

Work  item 

W1FW0RKTTFK 

This  describes  an  executive  ’work  rem 

TABLE  6-11  KMDF  object  types 

For  each  of  these  objects,  other  KMDF  objects  can  be  attached  as  children. 
Some  objects  have  only  one  or  two  valid  parents,  while  others  can  be  attached  to 
any  parent.  For  example,  a WDF INTERRUPT  object  must  be  associated  with  a 
given  WDFDEVICE,  but  a WDFSPINLOCK  or  WDFSTRING  object  can  have  any 
object  as  a parent.  This  allows  for  fine-grained  control  over  their  validity  and 
usage  and  the  reduction  of  global  state  variables.  Figure  6-44  shows  the  entire 
KMDF  object  hierarchy. 


FIGURE  6-44  KMDF  object  hierarchy. 

The  associations  mentioned  earlier  and  shown  in  Figure  6-44  are  not 
necessarily  immediate.  The  parent  must  simply  be  on  the  hierarchy  chain, 
meaning  one  of  the  ancestor  nodes  must  be  of  this  type.  This  relationship  is 
useful  to  implement  because  object  hierarchies  affect  not  only  an  object’s 
locality  but  also  its  lifetime.  Each  time  a child  object  is  created,  a reference 
count  is  added  to  it  by  its  link  to  its  parent.  Therefore,  when  a parent  object  is 
destroyed,  all  the  child  objects  are  also  destroyed,  which  is  why  associating 
objects  such  as  WDF STRING  or  WDFMEMORY  with  a given  object  instead  of  the 
default  WDFDRIVER  object  can  automatically  free  up  memory  and  state 
information  when  the  parent  object  is  destroyed. 

Closely  related  to  the  concept  of  hierarchy  is  KMDF’s  notion  of  object 
context.  Because  KMDF  objects  are  opaque  (as  discussed)  and  are  associated 
with  a parent  object  for  locality,  it  becomes  important  to  allow  drivers  to  attach 
their  own  data  to  an  object  in  order  to  track  certain  specific  information  outside 
the  framework’s  capabilities  or  support.  Object  contexts  allow  all  KMDF  objects 
to  contain  such  information.  They  also  allow  multiple  object  context  areas, 
which  permit  multiple  layers  of  code  inside  the  same  driver  to  interact  with  the 
same  object  in  different  ways.  In  WDM,  the  device  extension  custom  data 


structure  allows  such  information  to  be  associated  with  a given  device,  but  with 
KMDF  even  a spinlock  or  string  can  contain  context  areas.  This  extensibility 
enables  each  library  or  layer  of  code  responsible  for  processing  an  I/O  request  to 
interact  independently  of  other  code,  based  on  the  context  area  that  it  works 
with. 

Finally,  KMDF  objects  are  also  associated  with  a set  of  attributes,  shown  in 
Table  6-12.  These  attributes  are  usually  configured  to  their  defaults,  but  the 
values  can  be  overridden  by  the  driver  when  creating  the  object  by  specifying  a 
WDF_OB  JECT_ATTRIBUTES  structure  (similar  to  the  object  manager’s 
OB  JECT_ATTRIBUTES  structure  that’s  used  when  creating  a kernel  object). 


Attribute  Description 

fonr«xTSi7<»aw>rride 

This  is  the  5 m of  the  object  context  area. 

f ant  o'icrTyj*1  r nf  o 

This  is  the  type  of  the  object  context  area. 

FvtCl  aanupr  si  1 bark 

FvtnectrovraT  1 bark 

Fxsrnrinni  avp1 

Far?-)  robber 

Synch roni 7a  1 1 nnSrnpe 

This  is  the  oa  Ibeck  to  notify  the  dr  vet  of  the  object's  deenup  before  deletion. 
(References  rwy  still  exist.) 

This  is  the  ca  Iback  to  notify  the  dr:  vet  of  the  object's  imminent  be  let  on.  (The  refer 
err?  rn  u nt  wil  1 hr-  0 .' 

Thk  describes  the  maximum  IRQI  art  which  tnecallhaccs  nr  ay  he  invoked  by  KMDF. 

This  identifies  the  parent  of  the  object 

Specifies  wh  ether  ca  Ihacks  should  he  synch  ror  bed  with  the  parent,  a queue,  a device, 
or  nothing 

TABLE  6-12  KMDF  object  attributes 

KMDF  I/O  model 

The  KMDF  I/O  model  follows  the  WDM  mechanisms  discussed  earlier  in  this 
chapter.  In  fact,  you  can  even  think  of  the  framework  itself  as  a WDM  driver, 
since  it  uses  kernel  APIs  and  WDM  behavior  to  abstract  KMDF  and  make  it 
functional.  Under  KMDF,  the  framework  driver  sets  its  own  WDM-style  IRP 
dispatch  routines  and  takes  control  of  all  IRPs  sent  to  the  driver.  After  being 
handled  by  one  of  three  KMDF  I/O  handlers  (described  shortly),  it  then 
packages  these  requests  in  the  appropriate  KMDF  objects,  inserts  them  in  the 
appropriate  queues  (if  required),  and  performs  driver  callback  if  the  driver  is 
interested  in  those  events.  Figure  6-45  describes  the  flow  of  I/O  in  the 
framework. 
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FIGURE  6-45  KMDF  I/O  flow  and  IRP  processing. 

Based  on  the  IRP  processing  discussed  previously  for  WDM  drivers,  KMDF 
performs  one  of  the  following  three  actions: 

■ It  sends  the  IRP  to  the  I/O  handler,  which  processes  standard  device 
operations. 

■ It  sends  the  IRP  to  the  PnP  and  power  handler  that  processes  these  kinds  of 
events  and  notifies  other  drivers  if  the  state  has  changed. 

■ It  sends  the  IRP  to  the  WMI  handler,  which  handles  tracing  and  logging. 

These  components  then  notify  the  driver  of  any  events  it  registered  for, 
potentially  forward  the  request  to  another  handler  for  further  processing,  and 
then  complete  the  request  based  on  an  internal  handler  action  or  as  the  result  of  a 
driver  call.  If  KMDF  has  finished  processing  the  IRP  but  the  request  itself  has 
still  not  been  fully  processed,  KMDF  will  take  one  of  the  following  actions: 

■ For  bus  drivers  and  function  drivers,  it  completes  the  IRP  with 
STATU  S_I  NVAL I D_D E V I CE_RE QUEST. 

■ For  filter  drivers,  it  forwards  the  request  to  the  next  lower  driver. 

I/O  processing  by  KMDF  is  based  on  the  mechanism  of  queues  (WDFQUEUE, 
not  the  KQUEUE  object  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter).  KMDF  queues  are 
highly  scalable  containers  of  I/O  requests  (packaged  as  WDFREQUEST  objects) 
and  provide  a rich  feature  set  beyond  merely  sorting  the  pending  I/Os  for  a given 
device.  For  example,  queues  track  currently  active  requests  and  support  I/O 
cancellation,  I/O  concurrency  (the  ability  to  perform  and  complete  more  than 


one  I/O  request  at  a time),  and  I/O  synchronization  (as  noted  in  the  list  of  object 
attributes  in  Table  6-12V  Atypical  KMDF  driver  creates  at  least  one  queue  (if 
not  more)  and  associates  one  or  more  events  with  each  queue,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  following  options: 

■ The  callbacks  registered  with  the  events  associated  with  this  queue. 

■ The  power  management  state  for  the  queue.  KMDF  supports  both  power- 
managed  and  non-power  managed  queues.  For  the  former,  the  I/O  handler 
wakes  up  the  device  when  required  (and  when  possible),  arms  the  idle 
timer  when  the  device  has  no  I/Os  queued  up,  and  calls  the  driver’s  I/O 
cancellation  routines  when  the  system  is  switching  away  from  a working 
state. 

■ The  dispatch  method  for  the  queue.  KMDF  can  deliver  I/Os  from  a queue 
in  sequential,  parallel,  or  manual  mode.  Sequential  I/Os  are  delivered  one 
at  a time  (KMDF  waits  for  the  driver  to  complete  the  previous  request), 
while  parallel  I/Os  are  delivered  to  the  driver  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
manual  mode,  the  driver  must  manually  retrieve  I/Os  from  the  queue. 

■ Whether  the  queue  can  accept  zero-length  buffers,  such  as  incoming 
requests  that  don’t  actually  contain  any  data. 


The  dispatch  method  only  affects  the  number  of  requests  that  can  be 
active  inside  a driver’s  queue  at  one  time.  It  does  not  determine  whether 
the  event  callbacks  themselves  will  be  called  concurrently  or  serially.  That 
behavior  is  determined  through  the  synchronization  scope  object  attribute 
described  earlier.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  for  a parallel  queue  to  have 
concurrency  disabled  but  still  have  multiple  incoming  requests. 


Based  on  the  mechanism  of  queues,  the  KMDF  I/O  handler  can  perform 
various  tasks  upon  receiving  a create,  close,  cleanup,  write,  read,  or  device 
control  (IOCTL)  request: 

■ For  create  requests,  the  driver  can  request  to  be  immediately  notified 
through  the  EvtDeviceFi  leCreate  callback  event,  or  it  can  create  a 
non-manual  queue  to  receive  create  requests.  It  must  then  register  an 
EvtloDef  aul  t callback  to  receive  the  notifications.  Finally,  if  none  of 
these  methods  are  used,  KMDF  will  simply  complete  the  request  with  a 
success  code,  meaning  that  by  default,  applications  will  be  able  to  open 


handles  to  KMDF  drivers  that  don’t  supply  their  own  code. 

■ For  cleanup  and  close  requests,  the  driver  will  be  immediately  notified 
through  EvtFileCleanup  and  EvtFi leClose  callbacks,  if 
registered.  Otherwise,  the  framework  will  simply  complete  with  a success 
code. 


■ For  write,  read,  and  IOCTL  requests,  the  flow  shown  in  Figure  6-46 
applies. 


FIGURE  6-46  Handling  read,  write,  and  IOCTL  I/O  requests  by  KMDF. 

User-Mode  Driver  Framework 

Windows  includes  a growing  number  of  drivers  that  run  in  user  mode,  using  the 
User-Mode  Driver  Framework  (UMDF),  which  is  part  of  the  WDF.  UMDF 
version  2 is  aligned  with  KMDF  in  terms  of  object  model,  programming  model 
and  I/O  model.  The  frameworks  are  not  identical,  however,  because  of  some  of 
the  inherent  differences  between  user  mode  and  kernel  mode.  For  example,  some 
KMDF  objects  listed  in  Table  6-12  don’t  exist  in  UMDF,  including 
WDFCHILDLIST,  DMA-related  objects,  WDFLOOKASIDELIST  (look-aside 
lists  can  be  allocated  only  in  kernel  mode),  WDF  I ORE  SL I ST, 
WDFIORESREQLI  ST,  WDFDPC,  and  WMI  objects.  Still,  most  KMDF  objects 


and  concepts  apply  equally  to  UMDF  2.x. 

UMDF  provides  several  advantages  over  KMDF: 

■ UMDF  drivers  execute  in  user  mode,  so  any  unhandled  exception  crashes 
the  UMDF  host  process,  but  not  the  entire  system. 

■ The  UMDF  host  process  runs  with  the  Local  Service  account,  which  has 
very  limited  privileges  on  the  local  machine  and  only  anonymous  access  in 
network  connections.  This  reduces  the  security  attack  surface. 

■ Running  in  user  mode  means  the  IRQL  is  always  0 (PASSIVE_LEVEL). 
Thus,  the  driver  can  always  take  page  faults  and  use  kernel  dispatcher 
objects  for  synchronization  (events,  mutexes,  and  so  on). 

■ Debugging  UMDF  drivers  is  easier  than  debugging  KMDF  drivers 
because  the  debugging  setup  does  not  require  two  separate  machines 
(virtual  or  physical). 

The  main  drawback  to  UMDF  is  increased  latency  because  of  the  kernel/user 
transitions  and  communication  required  (as  described  shortly).  Also,  some  types 
of  drivers,  such  as  drivers  for  high-speed  PCI  devices,  are  simply  not  meant  to 
execute  in  user  mode  and  thus  cannot  be  written  with  UMDF. 

UMDF  is  designed  specifically  to  support  protocol  device  classes,  which 
refers  to  devices  that  all  use  the  same  standardized,  generic  protocol  and  offer 
specialized  functionality  on  top  of  it.  These  protocols  currently  include  IEEE 
1394  (FireWire),  USB,  Bluetooth,  human  interface  devices  (HIDs)  and  TCP/IP. 
Any  device  running  on  top  of  these  buses  (or  connected  to  a network)  is  a 
potential  candidate  for  UMDF.  Examples  include  portable  music  players,  input 
devices,  cell  phones,  cameras  and  webcams,  and  so  on.  Two  other  users  of 
UMDF  are  Side  Show-compatible  devices  (auxiliary  displays)  and  the  Windows 
Portable  Device  (WPD)  Framework,  which  supports  USB-removable  storage 
(USB  bulk  transfer  devices).  Finally,  as  with  KMDF,  it’s  possible  to  implement 
software-only  drivers,  such  as  for  a virtual  device,  in  UMDF. 

Unlike  KMDF  drivers,  which  run  as  driver  objects  representing  a SYS  image 
file,  UMDF  drivers  run  in  a driver  host  process  (running  the  image 
%SystemRoot%\System32\WUDFHost.exe),  similar  to  a service-hosting 
process.  The  host  process  contains  the  driver  itself,  the  User-Mode  Driver 
Framework  (implemented  as  a DLL),  and  a run-time  environment  (responsible 
for  I/O  dispatching,  driver  loading,  device-stack  management,  communication 
with  the  kernel,  and  a thread  pool). 

As  in  the  kernel,  each  UMDF  driver  runs  as  part  of  a stack.  This  can  contain 


multiple  drivers  that  are  responsible  for  managing  a device.  Naturally,  because 
user-mode  code  can’t  access  the  kernel  address  space,  UMDF  also  includes 
components  that  allow  this  access  to  occur  through  a specialized  interface  to  the 
kernel.  This  is  implemented  by  a kernel-mode  side  of  UMDF  that  uses  ALPC — 
essentially  an  efficient  inter-process  communication  mechanism  to  talk  to  the 
run-time  environment  in  the  user-mode  driver  host  processes.  (See  Chapter  8 in 
Part  2 for  more  information  on  ALPC.)  Figure  6-47  shows  the  architecture  of  the 
UMDF  driver  model. 
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FIGURE  6-47  UMDF  architecture. 

Figure  6-47  shows  two  different  device  stacks  that  manage  two  different 
hardware  devices,  each  with  a UMDF  driver  running  inside  its  own  driver  host 
process.  From  the  diagram,  you  can  see  that  the  following  components  comprise 
the  architecture: 

■ Applications  These  are  the  clients  of  the  drivers.  They  are  standard 
Windows  applications  that  use  the  same  APIs  to  perform  I/Os  as  they 
would  with  a KMDF-managed  or  WDM-managed  device.  Applications 
don’t  know  (nor  care)  that  they’re  talking  to  a UMDF-based  device,  and 
the  calls  are  still  sent  to  the  kernel’s  I/O  manager. 

■ Windows  kernel  (I/O  manager)  Based  on  the  application  I/O  APIs,  the 
I/O  manager  builds  the  IRPs  for  the  operations,  just  like  for  any  other 
standard  device. 

■ Reflector  The  reflector  is  what  makes  UMDF  “tick.”  It  is  a standard 


WDM  filter  driver  (%SystemRoot%\System32\Drivers\WUDFRd.Sys) 
that  sits  at  the  top  of  the  device  stack  of  each  device  that  is  being  managed 
by  a UMDF  driver.  The  reflector  is  responsible  for  managing  the 
communication  between  the  kernel  and  the  user-mode  driver  host  process. 
IRPs  related  to  power  management,  Plug  and  Play,  and  standard  I/O  are 
redirected  to  the  host  process  through  ALPC.  This  enables  the  UMDF 
driver  to  respond  to  the  I/Os  and  perform  work,  as  well  as  be  involved  in 
the  Plug  and  Play  model,  by  providing  enumeration,  installation,  and 
management  of  its  devices.  Finally,  the  reflector  is  responsible  for  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  driver  host  processes  by  making  sure  they  remain  responsive 
to  requests  within  an  adequate  time  to  prevent  drivers  and  applications 
from  hanging. 

■ Driver  manager  The  driver  manager  is  responsible  for  starting  and 
quitting  the  driver  host  processes,  based  on  which  UMDF-managed 
devices  are  present,  and  also  for  managing  information  on  them.  It  is  also 
responsible  for  responding  to  messages  coming  from  the  reflector  and 
applying  them  to  the  appropriate  host  process  (such  as  reacting  to  device 
installation).  The  driver  manager  runs  as  a standard  Windows  service 
implemented  in  %SystemRoot%\System32\WUDFsvc.dll  (hosted  in  a 
standard  Svchost.exe),  and  is  configured  for  automatic  startup  as  soon  as 
the  first  UMDF  driver  for  a device  is  installed.  Only  one  instance  of  the 
driver  manager  runs  for  all  driver  host  processes  (as  is  always  the  case 
with  services),  and  it  must  always  be  running  to  allow  UMDF  drivers  to 
work. 

■ Host  process  The  host  process  provides  the  address  space  and  run-time 
environment  for  the  actual  driver  (WUDFHost.exe).  Although  it  runs  in  the 
local  service  account,  it  is  not  actually  a Windows  service  and  is  not 
managed  by  the  SCM — only  by  the  driver  manager.  The  host  process  is 
also  responsible  for  providing  the  user-mode  device  stack  for  the  actual 
hardware,  which  is  visible  to  all  applications  on  the  system.  Currently, 
each  device  instance  has  its  own  device  stack,  which  runs  in  a separate 
host  process.  In  the  future,  multiple  instances  may  share  the  same  host 
process.  Host  processes  are  child  processes  of  the  driver  manager. 

■ Kernel-mode  drivers  If  specific  kernel  support  for  a device  that  is 
managed  by  a UMDF  driver  is  needed,  it  is  also  possible  to  write  a 
companion  kernel-mode  driver  that  fills  that  role.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible 
for  a device  to  be  managed  both  by  a UMDF  and  a KMDF  (or  WDM) 
driver. 


You  can  easily  see  UMDF  in  action  on  your  system  by  inserting  a USB  flash 
drive  with  some  content  on  it.  Run  Process  Explorer,  and  you  should  see  a 
WUDFHost.exe  process  that  corresponds  to  a driver  host  process.  Switch  to 
DLL  view  and  scroll  down  until  you  see  DLLs  like  the  ones  shown  in  Figure  6- 
48. 
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FIGURE  6-48  DLL  in  UMDF  host  process. 

You  can  identify  three  main  components,  which  match  the  architectural 
overview  described  earlier: 

■ WUDFHost.exe  This  is  the  UMDF  host  executable. 

■ WUDFx02000.dll  This  is  the  UMDF  2.x  framework  DLL. 

■ WUDFPlatform.dll  This  is  the  run-time  environment. 


The  power  manager 

Just  as  Windows  Plug  and  Play  features  require  support  from  a system’s 
hardware,  its  power-management  capabilities  require  hardware  that  complies 
with  the  Advanced  Configuration  and  Power  Interface  (ACPI)  specification, 
which  is  now  part  of  the  Unified  Extensible  Firmware  Interface  (UEFI).  (The 
ACPI  spec  is  available  at  http://www.uefi.Org/specifications.l 

The  ACPI  standard  defines  various  power  levels  for  a system  and  for  devices. 
The  six  system  power  states  are  described  in  Table  6-13.  They  are  referred  to  as 
SO  (fully  on  or  working)  through  S5  (fully  off).  Each  state  has  the  following 


characteristics: 

■ Power  consumption  This  is  the  amount  of  power  the  system  consumes. 

■ Software  resumption  This  is  the  software  state  from  which  the  system 
resumes  when  moving  to  a “more  on”  state. 

■ Hardware  latency  This  is  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  return  the  system 
to  the  fully  on  state. 


State 

Power  Consumption 

Software  Resumption 

Hardware  Latency 

SO  (fully  on) 

Maximum 

NJot  applicable 

None 

SI  (sleeping) 

^ess  than  SO,  more  than  52 

System  resumes  where  it  eft  off  (returns 
to  SO) 

Less  than  2 seconds 

S2  (sleeping) 

less  than  SI.  more  than  Si 

System  resumes  where  it  left  off  (returns 
to  SO) 

£ or  more  seconds 

Si  (sleeping) 

less  than  S2;  processor  is  off 

System  resumes  where  it  elt  off  (returns 
to  SO) 

Same  as  S2 

S4  (hibernating) 

Tricde  current  to  power  button 
and  wake  circuitry 

System  restarts  from  saved  hibernation 
file  end  resumes  where  it  left  off  before 
hi  bernstinn  (returns  to  SD) 

Long  and  undefined 

SS  (fully  off) 

Trickle  current  to  power  button 

System  boot 

Long  and  undefined 

TABLE  6-13  System  power-state  definitions 

As  noted  in  Table  6-13.  states  SI  through  S4  are  sleeping  states,  in  which  the 
system  appears  to  be  off  because  of  reduced  power  consumption.  However,  in 
these  sleeping  states,  the  system  retains  enough  information — either  in  memory 
or  on  disk — to  move  to  SO.  For  states  SI  through  S3,  enough  power  is  required 
to  preserve  the  contents  of  the  computer’s  memory  so  that  when  the  transition  is 
made  to  SO  (when  the  user  or  a device  wakes  up  the  computer),  the  power 
manager  continues  executing  where  it  left  off  before  the  suspend. 

When  the  system  moves  to  S4,  the  power  manager  saves  the  compressed 
contents  of  memory  to  a hibernation  file  named  Hiberfil.sys,  which  is  large 
enough  to  hold  the  uncompressed  contents  of  memory,  in  the  root  directory  of 
the  system  volume  (hidden  file).  (Compression  is  used  to  minimize  disk  I/O  and 
to  improve  hibernation  and  resume-from-hibernation  performance.)  After  it 
finishes  saving  memory,  the  power  manager  shuts  off  the  computer.  When  a user 
subsequently  turns  on  the  computer,  a normal  boot  process  occurs,  except  that 
the  boot  manager  checks  for  and  detects  a valid  memory  image  stored  in  the 
hibernation  file.  If  the  hibernation  file  contains  the  saved  system  state,  the  boot 
manager  launches  %SystemRoot%\System32\Winresume.exe,  which  reads  the 
contents  of  the  file  into  memory,  and  then  resumes  execution  at  the  point  in 
memory  that  is  recorded  in  the  hibernation  file. 

On  systems  with  hybrid  sleep  enabled,  a user  request  to  put  the  computer  to 


sleep  will  actually  be  a combination  of  both  the  S3  state  and  the  S4  state.  While 
the  computer  is  put  to  sleep,  an  emergency  hibernation  file  will  also  be  written  to 
disk.  Unlike  typical  hibernation  files,  which  contain  almost  all  active  memory, 
the  emergency  hibernation  file  includes  only  data  that  could  not  be  paged  in  at  a 
later  time,  making  the  suspend  operation  faster  than  a typical  hibernation 
(because  less  data  is  written  to  disk).  Drivers  will  then  be  notified  that  an  S4 
transition  is  occurring,  allowing  them  to  configure  themselves  and  save  state  just 
as  if  an  actual  hibernation  request  had  been  initiated.  After  this  point,  the  system 
is  put  in  the  normal  sleep  state  just  like  during  a standard  sleep  transition. 
However,  if  the  power  goes  out,  the  system  is  now  essentially  in  an  S4  state — the 
user  can  power  on  the  machine,  and  Windows  will  resume  from  the  emergency 
hibernation  file. 


Note 


You  can  disable  hibernation  completely  and  gain  some  disk  space  by 
mnning  power cfg  /h  of  f from  an  elevated  command  prompt. 


The  computer  never  directly  transitions  between  states  SI  and  S4  (because 
that  requires  code  execution,  but  the  CPU  is  off  in  these  states);  instead,  it  must 
move  to  state  SO  first.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  6-49.  when  the  system  is  moving 
from  any  of  states  SI  through  S5  to  state  SO,  it’s  said  to  be  waking,  and  when  it’s 
transitioning  from  state  SO  to  any  of  states  SI  through  S5,  it’s  said  to  be 
sleeping. 


FIGURE  6-49  System  power-state  transitions. 


EXPERIMENT:  System  power  states 

To  view  the  supported  power  states,  open  an  elevated  command  window 
and  type  in  the  command  powercfg  /a.  You’ll  see  output  similar  to  the 
following: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \WINDOWS\system32>powercf g /a 

The  following  sleep  states  are  available  on  this 
system: 

Standby  (S3) 

Hibernate 
Fast  Startup 

The  following  sleep  states  are  not  available  on  this 
system: 

Standby  (SI) 


The  system  firmware  does  not  support  this 
standby  state. 

Standby  (S2) 

The  system  firmware  does  not  support  this 
standby  state. 

Standby  (SO  Low  Power  Idle) 

The  system  firmware  does  not  support  this 
standby  state. 

Hybrid  Sleep 

The  hypervisor  does  not  support  this  standby 

state . 

Notice  that  the  standby  state  is  S3  and  hibernation  is  available.  Let’s  turn  off 
hibernation  and  re-execute  the  command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C: \WINDOWS\system32>powercfg  /h  off 
C: \wiND0ws\sys tem32>powercf g /a 

The  following  sleep  states  are  available  on  this 
system: 

Standby  (S3) 

The  following  sleep  states  are  not  available  on  this 
system: 

Standby  (SI) 

The  system  firmware  does  not  support  this 
standby  state. 

Standby  (S2) 

The  system  firmware  does  not  support  this 
standby  state. 


Hibernate 


Hibernation  has  not  been  enabled. 


Standby  (SO  Low  Power  Idle) 

The  system  firmware  does  not  support  this 
standby  state. 


Hybrid  Sleep 

Hibernation  is  not  available. 

The  hypervisor  does  not  support  this  standby 

state . 


Fast  Startup 

Hibernation  is  not  available. 


For  devices,  ACPI  defines  four  power  states,  from  DO  through  D3.  State  DO  is 
fully  on,  while  state  D3  is  fully  off.  The  ACPI  standard  leaves  it  to  individual 
drivers  and  devices  to  define  the  meanings  of  states  D1  and  D2,  except  that  state 
D1  must  consume  an  amount  of  power  less  than  or  equal  to  that  consumed  in 
state  DO,  and  when  the  device  is  in  state  D2,  it  must  consume  power  less  than  or 
equal  to  that  consumed  in  Dl. 

Windows  8 (and  later)  splits  the  D3  state  into  two  sub-states,  D3-hot  and  03- 
cold.  In  D3-hot  state,  the  device  is  mostly  turned  off,  but  is  not  disconnected 
from  its  main  power  source,  and  its  parent  bus  controller  can  detect  the  presence 
of  the  device  on  the  bus.  In  D3-cold,  the  main  power  source  is  removed  from  the 
device,  and  the  bus  controller  cannot  detect  the  device.  This  state  provides 
another  opportunity  for  saving  power.  Figure  6-50  shows  the  device  states  and 
the  possible  state  transitions. 

Figure  6-50  shows  the  device  states  and  the  possible  state  transitions. 


FIGURE  6-50  Device  power-state  transitions. 

Before  Windows  8,  devices  could  only  reach  D3-hot  state  while  the  system  is 
fully  on  (SO).  The  transition  to  D3-cold  was  implicit  when  the  system  went  into 
a sleep  state.  Starting  with  Windows  8,  a device’s  power  state  can  be  set  to  D3- 
cold  while  the  system  is  fully  on.  The  driver  that  controls  the  device  cannot  put 
the  device  into  D3-cold  state  directly;  instead,  it  can  put  the  device  into  D3-hot 
state,  and  then,  depending  on  other  devices  on  the  same  bus  entering  D3-hot 
states,  the  bus  driver  and  firmware  may  decide  to  move  all  the  devices  to  D3- 
cold.  The  decision  whether  to  move  the  devices  to  D3-cold  states  depends  on 
two  factors:  first,  the  actual  ability  of  the  bus  driver  and  firmware,  and  second  on 
the  driver  that  must  enable  the  transition  to  D3-cold  either  by  specifying  that  in 
the  installation  INF  file  or  by  calling  the  SetD3DColdSupport  function 
dynamically. 

Microsoft,  in  conjunction  with  the  major  hardware  OEMs,  has  defined  a series 
of  power  management  reference  specifications  that  specify  the  device  power 
states  that  are  required  for  all  devices  in  a particular  class  (for  the  major  device 
classes:  display,  network,  SCSI,  and  so  on).  For  some  devices,  there’s  no 
intermediate  power  state  between  fully  on  and  fully  off,  which  results  in  these 
states  being  undefined. 

Connected  Standby  and  Modern  Standby 

You  may  have  noticed  in  the  experiment  above  another  system  state  called 


Standby  (SO  Low  Power  Idle) . Although  not  an  official  ACPI  state,  it 
is  a variant  of  SO  known  as  Connected  Standby  on  Windows  8.x  and  later 
enhanced  in  Windows  10  (desktop  and  mobile  editions)  and  called  Modern 
Standby.  The  “normal”  standby  state  (S3  above)  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
Legacy  Standby. 

The  main  problem  with  Legacy  Standby  is  that  the  system  is  not  working,  and 
therefore,  for  example,  the  user  receives  an  email,  the  system  can’t  pick  that  up 
without  waking  to  SO,  which  may  or  may  not  happen,  depending  on 
configuration  and  device  capabilities.  Even  if  the  system  wakes  up  to  get  that 
email,  it  won’t  go  immediately  to  sleep  again.  Modern  Standby  solves  both 
issues. 

Systems  that  support  Modern  Standby  normally  go  into  this  state  when  the 
system  is  instructed  to  go  to  Standby.  The  system  is  technically  still  at  SO, 
meaning  the  CPU  is  active  and  code  can  execute.  However,  desktop  processes 
(non-UWP  apps)  are  suspended,  as  well  as  UWP  apps  (most  are  not  in  the 
foreground  and  suspended  anyway),  but  background  tasks  created  by  UWP  apps 
are  allowed  to  execute.  For  example,  an  email  client  would  have  a background 
task  that  periodically  polls  for  new  messages. 

Being  in  Modern  Standby  also  means  that  the  system  is  able  to  wake  to  full  SO 
very  quickly,  sometimes  referred  to  as  Instant  On.  Note  that  not  all  systems 
support  Modern  Standby,  as  it  depends  on  the  chipset  and  other  platform 
components  (as  can  be  seen  in  the  last  experiment,  the  system  on  which  the 
experiment  ran  does  not  support  Modern  Standby  and  thus  supports  Legacy 
Standby). 

For  more  information  on  Modern  Standby,  consult  the  Windows  Hardware 
documentation  at  https://msdn.microsoft.com/en- 
us/library/windows/hardware/mt282515(v=vs.85).aspx. 

Power  manager  operation 

Windows  power-management  policy  is  split  between  the  power  manager  and  the 
individual  device  drivers.  The  power  manager  is  the  owner  of  the  system  power 
policy.  This  ownership  means  the  power  manager  decides  which  system  power 
state  is  appropriate  at  any  given  point,  and  when  a sleep,  hibernation,  or 
shutdown  is  required,  the  power  manager  instructs  the  power-capable  devices  in 
the  system  to  perform  appropriate  system  power-state  transitions. 

The  power  manager  decides  when  a system  power-state  transition  is  necessary 
by  considering  several  factors: 


■ System  activity  level 

■ System  battery  level 

■ Shutdown,  hibernate,  or  sleep  requests  from  applications 

■ User  actions,  such  as  pressing  the  power  button 

■ Control  Panel  power  settings 

When  the  PnP  manager  performs  device  enumeration,  part  of  the  information 
it  receives  about  a device  is  its  power-management  capabilities.  A driver  reports 
whether  its  devices  support  device  states  D1  and  D2  and,  optionally,  the 
latencies,  or  times  required,  to  move  from  states  D1  through  D3  to  DO.  To  help 
the  power  manager  determine  when  to  make  system  power-state  transitions,  bus 
drivers  also  return  a table  that  implements  a mapping  between  each  of  the 
system  power  states  (SO  through  S5)  and  the  device  power  states  that  a device 
supports. 

The  table  lists  the  lowest  possible  device  power  state  for  each  system  state  and 
directly  reflects  the  state  of  various  power  planes  when  the  machine  sleeps  or 
hibernates.  For  example,  a bus  that  supports  all  four  device  power  states  might 
return  the  mapping  table  shown  in  Table  6-14.  Most  device  drivers  turn  their 
devices  completely  off  (D3)  when  leaving  SO  to  minimize  power  consumption 
when  the  machine  isn’t  in  use.  Some  devices,  however,  such  as  network  adapter 
cards,  support  the  ability  to  wake  up  the  system  from  a sleeping  state.  This 
ability,  along  with  the  lowest  device  power  state  in  which  the  capability  is 
present,  is  also  reported  during  device  enumeration. 


System  Power  State 

Device  Power  State 

SO  (fully  on) 

DO  (fully  on) 

SI  (sleeping) 

D1 

S2  (sleeping) 

D2 

S3  (sleeping) 

D2 

S4  (hibernating) 

D3  (fully  off) 

S5  (fully  off) 

D3  (fully  off) 

TABLE  6-14  An  example  of  system-to-device  power  mappings 

Driver  power  operation 

When  the  power  manager  decides  to  make  a transition  between  system  power 


states,  it  sends  power  commands  to  a driver’s  power  dispatch  routine 

(IRP_MJ POWER).  More  than  one  driver  can  be  responsible  for  managing  a 

device,  but  only  one  of  the  drivers  is  designated  as  the  device  power-policy 
owner.  This  is  typically  the  driver  that  manages  the  FDO.  This  driver 
determines,  based  on  the  system  state,  a device’s  power  state.  For  example,  if  the 
system  transitions  between  state  SO  and  S3,  a driver  might  decide  to  move  a 
device’s  power  state  from  DO  to  Dl. 

Instead  of  directly  informing  the  other  drivers  that  share  the  management  of 
the  device  of  its  decision,  the  device  power-policy  owner  asks  the  power 
manager,  via  the  PoReques  tPowerlrp  function,  to  tell  the  other  drivers  by 
issuing  a device  power  command  to  their  power  dispatch  routines.  This  behavior 
enables  the  power  manager  to  control  the  number  of  power  commands  that  are 
active  on  a system  at  any  given  time.  For  example,  some  devices  in  the  system 
might  require  a significant  amount  of  current  to  power  up.  The  power  manager 
ensures  that  such  devices  aren’t  powered  up  simultaneously. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  a driver’s  power  mappings 

You  can  use  Device  Manager  to  see  a driver’s  system  power  state-to-driver 
power  state  mappings.  To  do  so,  open  the  Properties  dialog  box  for  a 
device,  click  the  Details  tab,  click  the  Property  drop-down  list,  and  choose 
Power  Data.  The  Properties  dialog  box  also  displays  the  current  power 
state  of  the  device,  the  device-specific  power  capabilities  that  it  provides, 
and  the  power  states  from  which  it  can  wake  the  system: 


MTFDDAV256MBF-1AN15ABHA  Properties 


X 


General  Policies  Volumes  Driver  Details  Events 
MTFDDAV256MBF-1AN15ABHA 

Property 


Power  data 

Value 

Power  capabilities: 
00000009 

P DCAP_D0_S  U P PO  RTED 
P DCAP_D3_S  U P PO  RTED 

Power  state  mappings: 

50  ->  DO 

51  ->  Unspecified 

52  ->  Unspecified 

53  ->  D3 

54  ->  D3 
S5->  D3 


OK 


Cancel 


Many  power  commands  have  corresponding  query  commands.  For  example, 
when  the  system  is  moving  to  a sleep  state,  the  power  manager  will  first  ask  the 
devices  on  the  system  whether  the  transition  is  acceptable.  A device  that  is  busy 
performing  time-critical  operations  or  interacting  with  device  hardware  might 
reject  the  command,  which  results  in  the  system  maintaining  its  current  system 
power-state  setting. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  system  power  capabilities  and  policy 

You  can  view  a computer’s  system  power  capabilities  by  using  the 
! pocaps  kernel  debugger  command.  Here’s  the  output  of  the  command 
when  run  on  an  x64  Windows  10  laptop: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! pocaps 

PopCapabili ties  @ Oxf f f f f 8035a98ce60 

Misc  Supported  Features:  PwrButton  SlpButton  Lid 
S3  S4  S5  HiberFile  FullWake 


Thermal 


VideoDim 

Processor  Features: 

Disk  Features: 

Battery  Features:  BatteriesPresent 

Battery  0 - 

Capacity:  0 Granularity:  0 

Battery  1 - 

Capacity:  0 Granularity:  0 

Battery  2 - 

Capacity:  0 Granularity:  0 


Wake  Caps 

Ac  OnLine  Wake:  Sx 
Soft  Lid  Wake:  Sx 
RTC  Wake:  S4 
Min  Device  Wake:  Sx 
Default  Wake:  Sx 


TheMisc  Supported  Features  line  reports  that,  in  addition  to  SO 
(fully  on),  the  system  supports  system  power  states  of  S3,  S4  and  S5  (it  doesn’t 
implement  SI  or  S 2)  and  has  a valid  hibernation  file  to  which  it  can  save 
system  memory  when  it  hibernates  (state  S4). 

The  Power  Options  page,  which  you  open  by  selecting  Power  Options  in 
the  Control  Panel,  lets  you  configure  various  aspects  of  the  system’s  power 
policy.  The  exact  properties  you  can  configure  depend  on  the  system’s  power 
capabilities. 
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Notice  that  OEMs  can  add  power  schemes.  These  schemes  can  be  listed  by 
typing  the  powerefg  /list  command  as  shown  here: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C: \WINDOWS\system32>powercfg  /list 


Existing  Power  Schemes  (*  Active) 


Power  Scheme  GUID:  381b4222 - f 694 -41f0 -9685  - 
ff5bb260df2e  (Balanced) 

Power  Scheme  GUID:  87  59 7 0 6d- 7 0 6b - 4c22 -b2ec - 
f91elef6ed38  (HP  Optimized 
(recommended) ) * 

Power  Scheme  GUID:  8c5e7f da - e8bf - 4a9 6 - 9a85 - 
a6e23a8c635c  (High  performance) 

Power  Scheme  GUID:  al84 13 08  - 3 54 1 - 4f ab -bc81 - 
f71556f20b4a  (Power  saver) 

By  changing  any  of  the  preconfigured  plan  settings,  you  can  set  the  idle 
detection  timeouts  that  control  when  the  system  turns  off  the  monitor,  spins 
down  hard  disks,  goes  to  standby  mode  (moves  to  system  power  state  S3  in  the 
previous  experiment),  and  hibernates  (moves  the  system  to  power  state  S4).  In 
addition,  selecting  the  Change  Plan  Settings  link  lets  you  specify  the  power- 
related  behavior  of  the  system  when  you  press  the  power  or  sleep  buttons  or 
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close  a laptop’s  lid. 
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Camel 

The  Change  Advanced  Power  Settings  link  directly  affects  values  in  the 
system’s  power  policy,  which  you  can  display  with  the  ! popolicy  debugger 
command.  Here’s  the  output  of  the  command  on  the  same  system: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  ! popolicy 

SYSTEM_POWER POLICY  (R.l)  @ Oxf f f f f 8035a98cc64 

PowerButton:  Sleep  Flags: 

00000000  Event:  00000000 


SleepButton : 
00000000  Event: 

LidClose : 
00000000  Event: 


Sleep 

00000000 

None 

00000000 


Flags : 
Flags : 


Idle : 

00000000  Event: 

OverThrottled : 
00000000  Event: 
IdleTimeout : 
MinSleep : 
LidOpenWake : 
WinLogonFlags : 
VideoTimeout : 


Sleep 

00000000 

None 

00000000 

0 

S3 

SO 

1 

600 


Flags : 

Flags : 

IdleSensitivity : 
MaxSleep : 
FastSleep : 
S4Timeout : 
VideoDim : 


SpinTimeout : 
FanTolerance : 
ForcedThrottle : 

MinThrottle : 
DyanmicThrottle : 


4b0  OptForPower: 
0% 

0% 

0% 

None  (0) 


The  first  lines  of  the  display  correspond  to  the  button  behaviors  specified  in 
the  Power  Options  Advanced  Settings  window.  On  this  system,  both  the  power 
and  the  sleep  buttons  put  the  computer  in  a sleep  state.  Closing  the  lid, 
however,  does  nothing.  The  timeout  values  shown  near  the  end  of  the  output 
are  expressed  in  seconds  and  displayed  in  hexadecimal  notation.  The  values 
reported  here  directly  correspond  to  the  settings  configured  in  the  Power 
Options  window.  For  example,  the  video  timeout  is  600,  meaning  the  monitor 
turns  off  after  600  seconds  (because  of  a bug  in  the  debugging  tools  used  here, 
it’s  displayed  in  decimal),  or  10  minutes.  Similarly,  the  hard  disk  spin-down 
timeout  is  0x4b0,  which  corresponds  to  1200  seconds,  or  20  minutes. 

I — l 


Driver  and  application  control  of  device  power 

In  addition  to  responding  to  power  manager  commands  related  to  system  power- 
state  transitions,  a driver  can  unilaterally  control  the  device  power  state  of  its 
devices.  In  some  cases,  a driver  might  want  to  reduce  the  power  consumption  of 
a device  it  controls  if  the  device  is  left  inactive  for  a period  of  time.  Examples 
include  monitors  that  support  a dimmed  mode  and  disks  that  support  spin-down. 
A driver  can  either  detect  an  idle  device  itself  or  use  facilities  provided  by  the 
power  manager.  If  the  device  uses  the  power  manager,  it  registers  the  device 
with  the  power  manager  by  calling  the 
PoRegis  terDeviceForldleDetection  function. 

This  function  informs  the  power  manager  of  the  timeout  values  to  use  to 
detect  whether  a device  is  idle  and,  if  so,  the  device  power  state  that  the  power 
manager  should  apply.  The  driver  specifies  two  timeouts:  one  to  use  when  the 
user  has  configured  the  computer  to  conserve  energy  and  the  other  to  use  when 
the  user  has  configured  the  computer  for  optimum  performance.  After  calling 
PoRegisterDeviceForldleDetection,  the  driver  must  inform  the 
power  manager,  by  calling  the  PoSetDeviceBusyor 
PoSetDeviceBusyEx  functions,  whenever  the  device  is  active,  and  then 
register  for  idle  detection  again  to  disable  and  re-enable  it  as  needed.  The 
PoStartDeviceBusy  and  PoEndDeviceBusy  APIs  are  available  as  well, 


which  simplify  the  programming  logic  required  to  achieve  the  behavior  just 
described. 

Although  a device  has  control  over  its  own  power  state,  it  does  not  have  the 
ability  to  manipulate  the  system  power  state  or  to  prevent  system  power 
transitions  from  occurring.  For  example,  if  a badly  designed  driver  doesn’t 
support  any  low-power  states,  it  can  choose  to  remain  on  or  turn  itself 
completely  off  without  hindering  the  system’s  overall  ability  to  enter  a low- 
power  state — this  is  because  the  power  manager  only  notifies  the  driver  of  a 
transition  and  doesn’t  ask  for  consent  Drivers  do  receive  a power  query  IRP 

(IRP_MN_QUERY POWER)  when  the  system  is  about  to  transition  to  a lower 

power  state.  The  driver  may  veto  the  request,  but  the  power  manager  does  not 
have  to  comply;  it  may  delay  transition  if  possible  (e.g.,  the  device  is  running  on 
a battery  that  is  not  critically  low);  transition  to  hibernation,  however,  can  never 
fail. 

Although  drivers  and  the  kernel  are  chiefly  responsible  for  power 
management,  applications  are  also  allowed  to  provide  their  input.  User-mode 
processes  can  register  for  a variety  of  power  notifications,  such  as  when  the 
battery  is  low  or  critically  low,  when  the  machine  has  switched  from  DC 
(battery)  to  AC  (adapter/charger)  power,  or  when  the  system  is  initiating  a power 
transition.  Applications  can  never  veto  these  operations,  and  they  can  have  up  to 
two  seconds  to  clean  up  any  state  necessary  before  a sleep  transition. 

Power  management  framework 

Starting  with  Windows  8,  the  kernel  provides  a framework  for  managing  power 
states  of  individual  components  (sometimes  called  functions ) within  a device. 

For  example,  suppose  an  audio  device  has  playback  and  recording  components, 
but  if  the  playback  component  is  active  and  the  recording  component  is  not,  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  put  the  recording  component  into  a lower  power  state. 

The  power  management  framework  (PoFx)  provides  an  API  that  drivers  can  use 
to  indicate  their  components’  power  states  and  requirements.  All  components 
must  support  the  fully-on  state,  identified  as  FO.  Higher-number  F-states  indicate 
lower  power  states  that  a component  may  be  in,  where  each  higher  F-state 
represents  a lower  power  consumption  and  higher  transition  time  to  FO.  Note 
that  F-state  management  has  meaning  only  when  the  device  is  in  power  state  DO, 
because  it’s  not  working  at  all  in  higher  D-states. 

The  power  policy  owner  of  the  device  (typically  the  FDO)  must  register  with 
PoFx  by  calling  the  PoFxRegisterDevice  function.  The  driver  passes  along 


the  following  information  in  the  call: 

■ The  number  of  components  within  the  device. 

■ A set  of  callbacks  the  driver  can  implement  to  be  notified  by  PoFx  when 
various  events  occur,  such  as  switching  to  active  or  idle  state,  switching  the 
device  to  DO  state  and  sending  power  control  codes  (see  the  WDK  for 
more  information). 

■ For  each  component,  the  number  of  F-states  it  supports. 

■ For  each  component,  the  deepest  F-state  from  which  the  component  can 
wake. 

■ For  each  component,  for  each  F-state,  the  time  required  to  return  from  this 
state  to  FO,  the  minimum  amount  of  time  the  component  can  be  in  this  F- 
state  to  make  the  transition  worthwhile,  and  the  nominal  power  the 
component  consumes  in  this  F-state.  Or,  it  can  be  set  to  indicate  that  the 
power  consumption  is  negligible  and  is  not  worth  considering  when  PoFx 
decides  to  wake  several  components  simultaneously. 

PoFx  uses  this  information — combined  with  information  from  other  devices 
and  system-wide  power  state  information,  such  as  the  current  power  profile — to 
make  intelligent  decisions  for  which  power  F-state  a particular  component 
should  be  in.  The  challenge  is  to  reconcile  two  conflicting  objectives:  first, 
ensuring  that  an  idle  component  consumes  as  little  power  as  possible,  and 
second,  making  sure  a component  can  transition  to  the  FO  state  quickly  enough 
so  that  the  component  is  perceived  as  always  on  and  always  connected. 

The  driver  must  notify  PoFx  when  a component  needs  to  be  active  (FO  state) 
by  calling  PoFxActivate  - Component.  Sometime  after  this  call,  the 
corresponding  callback  is  invoked  by  PoFx,  indicating  to  the  driver  that  the 
component  is  now  at  FO.  Conversely,  when  the  driver  determines  the  component 
is  not  currently  needed,  it  calls  PoFxIdleComponent  to  tell  PoFx,  which 
responds  by  transitioning  the  component  to  a lower-power  F-state  and  notifies 
the  driver  once  it  does. 

Performance  state  management 

The  mechanisms  just  described  allow  a component  in  an  idle  condition  (non-FO 
states)  to  consume  less  power  than  in  FO.  But  some  components  can  consume 
less  power  even  in  state  FO,  related  to  the  actual  work  a device  is  doing.  For 
example,  a graphic  card  may  be  able  to  use  less  power  when  showing  a mostly 
static  display,  whereas  it  would  need  higher  power  when  rendering  3D  content  in 
60  frames  per  second. 


In  Windows  8.x,  such  drivers  would  have  to  implement  a propriety 
performance  state  selection  algorithm  and  notify  an  OS  service  called  platform 
extension  plug-in  (PEP).  PEP  is  specific  to  a particular  line  of  processors  or 
system  on  a chip  (SoC).  This  makes  the  driver  code  tightly  coupled  to  the  PEP. 

Windows  10  extends  the  PoFx  API  for  performance  state  management, 
prompting  the  driver  code  to  use  standard  APIs  and  not  worry  about  the 
particular  PEP  on  the  platform.  For  each  component,  PoFx  provides  the 
following  types  of  performance  states: 

■ A discrete  number  of  states  in  the  frequency  (Hz),  bandwidth  (bits  per 
second),  or  an  opaque  number  meaningful  to  the  driver. 

■ A continuous  distribution  of  states  between  a minimum  and  maximum 
(frequency,  bandwidth,  or  custom). 

An  example  of  this  is  for  a graphic  card  to  define  a discrete  set  of  frequencies 
in  which  it  can  operate,  thus  indirectly  affecting  its  power  consumption.  Similar 
performance  sets  could  be  defined  for  its  bandwidth  usage,  if  appropriate. 

To  register  with  PoFx  for  performance  state  management,  a driver  must  first 
register  the  device  with  PoFx  (PoFxRegis  terDevice)  as  described  in  the 
previous  section.  Then,  the  driver  calls 

PoFxRegisterComponentPerf  States,  passing  performance  details 
(discrete  or  range-based,  frequency,  bandwidth,  or  custom)  and  a callback  when 
state  changes  actually  occur. 

When  a driver  decides  that  a component  should  change  performance  state,  it 
calls  PoFxIssuePerf  StateChange  or 

PoFxIssuePerf  S tateChangeMul  tiple.  These  calls  request  the  PEP  to 
place  the  component  in  the  specified  state  (based  on  the  provided  index  or  value, 
depending  on  whether  the  set  is  for  a discrete  state  or  range-based).  The  driver 
may  also  specify  that  the  call  should  be  synchronous,  asynchronous  or  “don’t 
care,”  in  which  case  the  PEP  decides.  Either  way,  PoFx  will  eventually  call  into 
the  driver-registered  callback  with  the  performance  state,  which  may  be  the 
requested  one,  but  it  can  also  be  denied  by  the  PEP.  If  accepted,  the  driver  should 
make  the  appropriate  calls  to  its  hardware  to  make  the  actual  change.  If  the  PEP 
denies  the  request,  the  driver  may  try  again  with  a new  call  to  one  of  the 
aforementioned  functions.  Only  a single  call  can  be  made  before  the  driver’s 
callback  is  invoked. 

Power  availability  requests 

Applications  and  drivers  cannot  veto  sleep  transitions  that  are  already  initiated. 


However,  certain  scenarios  demand  a mechanism  for  disabling  the  ability  to 
initiate  sleep  transitions  when  a user  is  interacting  with  the  system  in  certain 
ways.  For  example,  if  the  user  is  currently  watching  a movie  and  the  machine 
would  normally  go  idle  (based  on  a lack  of  mouse  or  keyboard  input  after  15 
minutes),  the  media  player  application  should  have  the  capability  to  temporarily 
disable  idle  transitions  as  long  as  the  movie  is  playing.  You  can  probably 
imagine  other  power-saving  measures  that  the  system  would  normally  undertake, 
such  as  turning  off  or  even  just  dimming  the  screen,  that  would  also  limit  your 
enjoyment  of  visual  media.  In  legacy  versions  of  Windows, 
SetThreadExecutionState  was  a user-mode  API  capable  of  controlling 
system  and  display  idle  transitions  by  informing  the  power  manager  that  a user 
was  still  present  on  the  machine.  However,  this  API  did  not  provide  any  sort  of 
diagnostic  capabilities,  nor  did  it  allow  sufficient  granularity  for  defining  the 
availability  request.  Also,  drivers  could  not  issue  their  own  requests,  and  even 
user  applications  had  to  correctly  manage  their  threading  model,  because  these 
requests  were  at  the  thread  level,  not  at  the  process  or  system  level. 

Windows  now  supports  power  request  objects,  which  are  implemented  by  the 
kernel  and  are  bona-fide  object  manager-defined  objects.  You  can  use  the 
WinObj  utility  from  Sysinternals  (more  details  on  this  tool  are  in  Chapter  8 in 
Part  2)  and  see  the  PowerRequest  object  type  in  the  \ObjectTypes  directory, 
or  use  the  ! obj  ect  kernel  debugger  command  on  the 
\ObjectTypes\Power Request  object  type,  to  validate  this. 

Power  availability  requests  are  generated  by  user-mode  applications  through 
the  PowerCreate  - Request  API  and  then  enabled  or  disabled  with  the 
PowerSetReques  t and  PowerClearReques t APIs,  respectively.  In  the 
kernel,  drivers  use  PoCreatePowerRequest,  PoSetPowerRequest,  and 
PoClear- PowerRequest.  Because  no  handles  are  used, 
PoDeletePowerRequest  is  needed  to  remove  the  reference  on  the  object 
(while  user  mode  can  simply  use  CloseHandle). 

There  are  four  kinds  of  requests  that  can  be  used  through  the  Power  Request 
API: 

■ System  request  This  type  request  asks  that  the  system  not  automatically 
go  to  sleep  due  to  the  idle  timer  (although  the  user  can  still  close  the  lid  to 
enter  sleep,  for  example). 

■ Display  request  This  type  of  request  does  the  same  as  a system  request, 
but  for  the  display. 


■ Away-mode  request  This  is  a modification  to  the  normal  sleep  (S3  state) 
behavior  of  Windows,  which  is  used  to  keep  the  computer  in  full  powered- 
on  mode  but  with  the  display  and  sound  card  turned  off,  making  it  appear 
to  the  user  as  though  the  machine  is  really  sleeping.  This  behavior  is 
normally  used  only  by  specialized  set-top  boxes  or  media  center  devices 
when  media  delivery  must  continue  even  though  the  user  has  pressed  a 
physical  sleep  button,  for  example. 

■ Execution  required  request  This  type  of  request  (available  starting  with 
Windows  8 and  Server  2012)  requests  a UWP  app  process  continue 
execution  even  if  normally  the  Process  Lifecycle  Manager  (PLM)  would 
have  terminated  it  (for  whatever  reason);  the  extended  length  of  time 
depends  on  factors  such  as  the  power  policy  settings.  This  request  type  is 
only  supported  for  systems  that  support  Modern  Standby,  otherwise  this 
request  is  interpreted  as  a system  request. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  power  availability  requests 

Unfortunately,  the  power  request  kernel  object  that’s  created  with  a call 
such  as  PowerCreate- Request  is  unavailable  in  the  public  symbols. 
However,  the  Powercfg  utility  provides  a way  to  list  power  requests  without 
any  need  for  a kernel  debugger.  Here’s  the  output  of  the  utility  while 
playing  a video  and  a stream  audio  from  the  web  on  a Windows  10  laptop: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C: \WINDOWS\system32>powercf g /requests 
DISPLAY: 

[PROCESS]  \Device\HarddiskVolume4 \ Program 
Files\WindowsApps\Microsof t . 

ZuneVideo_10 . 16092 . 10311 . 0_x64 8wekyb3d8bbwe\Video .U 

Windows  Runtime  Package: 

Microsoft . ZuneVideo_8wekyb3d8bbwe 

SYSTEM: 

[DRIVER]  Conexant  ISST  Audio 

( INTELAUDIO\FUNC_0 1 &VEN_14  Fl &DEV_5 0 F4  &SUBSYS_1 0 3 C8  0D3 
EV_1001\4&la010da&0&0001) 

An  audio  stream  is  currently  in  use. 

[PROCESS]  \Device\HarddiskVolume4 \ Program 
Files\WindowsApps\Microsof t . 


ZuneVideo_10 . 16092 . 10311 . 0_x64 8wekyb3d8bbwe\Video .U 

Windows  Runtime  Package: 

Microsoft . ZuneVideo_8wekyb3d8bbwe 

AWAYMODE : 

None . 

EXECUTION: 

None . 

PERFBOOST: 

None . 

ACTIVELOCKSCREEN : 

None . 

The  output  shows  six  request  types  (as  opposed  to  the  four  described 
previously).  The  last  two — perfboost  and  active  lockscreen — are  declared  as 
part  of  an  internal  power  request  type  in  a kernel  header,  but  are  otherwise 
currently  unused. 


Conclusion 

The  I/O  system  defines  the  model  of  I/O  processing  on  Windows  and  performs 
functions  that  are  common  to  or  required  by  more  than  one  driver.  Its  chief 
responsibilities  are  to  create  IRPs  representing  I/O  requests  and  to  shepherd  the 
packets  through  various  drivers,  returning  results  to  the  caller  when  an  I/O  is 
complete.  The  I/O  manager  locates  various  drivers  and  devices  by  using  I/O 
system  objects,  including  driver  and  device  objects.  Internally,  the  Windows  I/O 
system  operates  asynchronously  to  achieve  high  performance  and  provides  both 
synchronous  and  asynchronous  I/O  capabilities  to  user-mode  applications. 

Device  drivers  include  not  only  traditional  hardware  device  drivers  but  also 
file-system,  network,  and  layered  filter  drivers.  All  drivers  have  a common 
structure  and  communicate  with  each  other  and  the  I/O  manager  by  using 
common  mechanisms.  The  I/O  system  interfaces  allow  drivers  to  be  written  in  a 
high-level  language  to  lessen  development  time  and  to  enhance  their  portability. 
Because  drivers  present  a common  structure  to  the  operating  system,  they  can  be 
layered  one  on  top  of  another  to  achieve  modularity  and  reduce  duplication 


between  drivers.  By  using  the  Universal  DDI  baseline,  drivers  can  target 
multiple  devices  and  form  factors  with  no  code  changes. 

Finally,  the  role  of  the  PnP  manager  is  to  work  with  device  drivers  to 
dynamically  detect  hardware  devices  and  to  build  an  internal  device  tree  that 
guides  hardware  device  enumeration  and  driver  installation.  The  power  manager 
works  with  device  drivers  to  move  devices  into  low-power  states  when 
applicable  to  conserve  energy  and  prolong  battery  life. 

The  next  chapter  touches  on  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  today’s 
computer  systems:  security. 


Chapter  7.  Security 


Preventing  unauthorized  access  to  sensitive  data  is  essential  in  any  environment 
in  which  multiple  users  have  access  to  the  same  physical  or  network  resources. 
An  operating  system,  as  well  as  individual  users,  must  be  able  to  protect  files, 
memory,  and  configuration  settings  from  unwanted  viewing  and  modification. 
Operating  system  security  includes  obvious  mechanisms  such  as  accounts, 
passwords,  and  file  protection.  It  also  includes  less  obvious  mechanisms,  such  as 
protecting  the  operating  system  from  corruption,  preventing  less  privileged  users 
from  performing  actions  (rebooting  the  computer,  for  example),  and  not  allowing 
user  programs  to  adversely  affect  the  programs  of  other  users  or  the  operating 
system. 

In  this  chapter,  we  explain  how  every  aspect  of  the  design  and  implementation 
of  Microsoft  Windows  was  influenced  in  some  way  by  the  stringent 
requirements  of  providing  robust  security. 

Security  ratings 

Having  software,  including  operating  systems,  rated  against  well-defined 
standards  helps  the  government,  corporations,  and  home  users  protect 
proprietary  and  personal  data  stored  in  computer  systems.  The  current  security 
rating  standard  used  by  the  United  States  and  many  other  countries  is  the 
Common  Criteria  (CC).  To  understand  the  security  capabilities  designed  into 
Windows,  however,  it’s  useful  to  know  the  history  of  the  security  ratings  system 
that  influenced  the  design  of  Windows:  the  Trusted  Computer  System  Evaluation 
Criteria  (TCSEC). 

Trusted  Computer  System  Evaluation  Criteria 

The  National  Computer  Security  Center  (NCSC)  was  established  in  1981  as  part 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense’s  (DoD)  National  Security  Agency  (NSA). 
One  goal  of  the  NCSC  was  to  create  a range  of  security  ratings,  listed  in  Table  7- 
1,  to  indicate  the  degree  of  protection  commercial  operating  systems,  network 
components,  and  trusted  applications  offer.  These  security  ratings,  which  can  be 
found  at  http://csrc.nist.gov/publications/history/dod85.pdf.  were  defined  in 
1983  and  are  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Orange  Book. 


1 

Rating 

Description 

A1 

Verified  design 

B3 

Security  domains 

B2 

Structured  protection 

B1 

Labeled  security  protection 

C2 

Controlled  access  protection 

Cl 

Discretionary  access  protection  (obsolete) 

D 

Minimal  protection 

TABLE  7-1  TCSEC  rating  levels 

The  TCSEC  standard  consists  of  levels-of-trust  ratings,  where  higher  levels 
build  on  lower  levels  by  adding  more  rigorous  protection  and  validation 
requirements.  No  operating  system  meets  the  A1  (verified  design)  rating. 
Although  a few  operating  systems  have  earned  one  of  the  B-level  ratings,  C2  is 
considered  sufficient  and  the  highest  rating  practical  for  a general-purpose 
operating  system. 

The  following  were  the  key  requirements  for  a C2  security  rating,  and  they  are 
still  considered  the  core  requirements  for  any  secure  operating  system: 

■ A secure  logon  facility  This  requires  that  users  be  able  to  be  uniquely 
identified  and  that  they  must  be  granted  access  to  the  computer  only  after 
they  have  been  authenticated  in  some  way. 

■ Discretionary  access  control  This  allows  the  owner  of  a resource  (such  as 
a file)  to  determine  who  can  access  the  resource  and  what  they  can  do  with 
it.  The  owner  grants  rights  that  permit  various  kinds  of  access  to  a user  or 
to  a group  of  users. 

■ Security  auditing  This  affords  the  ability  to  detect  and  record  security- 
related  events  or  any  attempts  to  create,  access,  or  delete  system  resources. 
Logon  identifiers  record  the  identities  of  all  users,  making  it  easy  to  trace 
anyone  who  performs  an  unauthorized  action. 

■ Object  reuse  protection  This  prevents  users  from  seeing  data  that  another 
user  has  deleted  or  from  accessing  memory  that  another  user  previously 
used  and  then  released.  For  example,  in  some  operating  systems,  it’s 
possible  to  create  a new  file  of  a certain  length  and  then  examine  the 
contents  of  the  file  to  see  data  that  happens  to  have  occupied  the  location 


on  the  disk  where  the  file  is  allocated.  This  data  might  be  sensitive 
information  that  was  stored  in  another  user’s  file  but  had  been  deleted. 
Object  reuse  protection  prevents  this  potential  security  hole  by  initializing 
all  objects,  including  files  and  memory,  before  they  are  allocated  to  a user. 

Windows  also  meets  two  requirements  of  B-level  security: 

■ Trusted  path  functionality  This  prevents  Trojan  horse  programs  from 
being  able  to  intercept  users’  names  and  passwords  as  they  try  to  log  on. 
The  trusted  path  functionality  in  Windows  comes  in  the  form  of  its 
Ctrl+Alt+Delete  logon-attention  sequence,  which  cannot  be  intercepted  by 
nonprivileged  applications.  This  sequence  of  keystrokes,  which  is  also 
known  as  the  secure  attention  sequence  (SAS),  always  displays  a system- 
controlled  Windows  security  screen  (if  a user  is  already  logged  on)  or  the 
logon  screen  so  that  would-be  Trojan  horses  can  easily  be  recognized.  (The 
SAS  can  also  be  sent  programmatically  via  the  Sends  AS  API  if  Group 
Policy  and  other  restrictions  allow  it.)  A Trojan  horse  presenting  a fake 
logon  dialog  box  will  be  bypassed  when  the  SAS  is  entered. 

■ Trusted  facility  management  This  requires  support  for  separate  account 
roles  for  administrative  functions.  For  example,  separate  accounts  are 
provided  for  administration  (Administrators),  user  accounts  charged  with 
backing  up  the  computer,  and  standard  users. 

Windows  meets  all  these  requirements  through  its  security  subsystem  and 
related  components. 

The  Common  Criteria 

In  January  1996,  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Canada, 
and  the  Netherlands  released  the  jointly  developed  Common  Criteria  for 
Information  Technology  Security  Evaluation  (CCITSE)  specification.  CCITSE, 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Common  Criteria  (CC),  is  the  recognized  multinational 
standard  for  product  security  evaluation.  The  CC  home  page  is  at 
http://www.niap-ccevs.org/cc-scheme. 

The  CC  is  more  flexible  than  the  TCSEC  trust  ratings  and  has  a structure 
closer  to  the  ITSEC  standard  than  to  the  TCSEC  standard.  The  CC  includes  the 
concept  of  a Protection  Profile  (PP),  used  to  collect  security  requirements  into 
easily  specified  and  compared  sets,  and  the  concept  of  a Security  Target  (ST), 
which  contains  a set  of  security  requirements  that  can  be  made  by  reference  to  a 
PP.  The  CC  also  defines  a range  of  seven  Evaluation  Assurance  Levels  (EALs), 
which  indicate  a level  of  confidence  in  the  certification.  In  this  way,  the  CC  (like 


the  ITSEC  standard  before  it)  removes  the  link  between  functionality  and 
assurance  level  that  was  present  in  TCSEC  and  earlier  certification  schemes. 

Windows  2000,  Windows  XP,  Windows  Server  2003,  and  Windows  Vista 
Enterprise  all  achieved  Common  Criteria  certification  under  the  Controlled 
Access  Protection  Profile  (CAPP).  This  is  roughly  equivalent  to  a TCSEC  C2 
rating.  All  received  a rating  of  EAL  4+,  the  “plus”  denoting  “flaw  remediation.” 
EAL  4 is  the  highest  level  recognized  across  national  boundaries. 

In  March  2011,  Windows  7 and  Windows  Server  2008  R2  were  evaluated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  US  Government  Protection  Profile  for  General- 
Purpose  Operating  Systems  in  a Networked  Environment,  version  1.0  (GPOSPP) 
(http://www.commoncriteriaportal.org/files/ppfiles/pp  gpospp  vl.O.pdf).  The 

certification  includes  the  Hyper-V  hypervisor.  Again,  Windows  achieved 
Evaluation  Assurance  Level  4 with  flaw  remediation  (EAL  4+).  The  validation 
report  can  be  found  at 

http://www.commoncriteriaportal.org/files/epfiles/st  vidl0390-vr.pdf.  and  the 
description  of  the  security  target,  giving  details  of  the  requirements  satisfied,  can 
be  found  at  http://www.commoncriteriaportal.org/files/epfiles/st  vidl0390- 
st.pdf.  Similar  certifications  were  achieved  by  Windows  10  and  Windows  Server 
2012  R2  in  June  2016.  The  report  can  be  found  at 
http://www.commoncriteriaportal.org/files/epfiles/cr  windowslQ.pdf. 

Security  system  components 

These  are  the  core  components  and  databases  that  implement  Windows  security. 
(All  files  mentioned  are  in  the  %SystemRoot%\System32  directory  unless 
otherwise  specified.) 

■ Security  reference  monitor  (SRM)  This  component  in  the  Windows 
executive  (Ntoskrnl.exe)  is  responsible  for  defining  the  access  token  data 
structure  to  represent  a security  context,  performing  security  access  checks 
on  objects,  manipulating  privileges  (user  rights),  and  generating  any 
resulting  security  audit  messages. 

■ Local  Security  Authority  Subsystem  Service  (Lsass)  This  user-mode 
process  runs  the  image  Lsass.exe  that  is  responsible  for  the  local  system 
security  policy  (such  as  which  users  are  allowed  to  log  on  to  the  machine, 
password  policies,  privileges  granted  to  users  and  groups,  and  the  system 
security  auditing  settings),  user  authentication,  and  sending  security  audit 
messages  to  the  event  log.  The  Local  Security  Authority  service 
(Lsasrv.dll),  a library  that  Lsass  loads,  implements  most  of  this 


functionality. 

■ LSAIso.exe  This  is  used  by  Lsass  (if  so  configured  on  supported  Windows 
10  and  Server  2016  systems),  also  known  as  Credential  Guard  (see  the 
upcoming  “Credential  Guard”  section  for  more  on  Credential  Guard),  to 
store  users’  token  hashes  instead  of  keeping  them  in  Lsass’s  memory. 
Because  Lsaiso.exe  is  a Trustlet  (Isolated  User  Mode  process)  running  in 
VTL  1,  no  normal  process — not  even  the  normal  kernel — can  access  the 
address  space  of  this  process.  Lsass  itself  stores  an  encrypted  blob  of  the 
password  hash  needed  when  it  communicates  with  Lsaiso  (via  ALPC). 

■ Lsass  policy  database  This  database  contains  the  local  system  security 
policy  settings.  It  is  stored  in  the  registry  in  an  ACL-protected  area  under 
HKLM\SECURITY.  It  includes  such  information  as  what  domains  are 
entrusted  to  authenticate  logon  attempts,  who  has  permission  to  access  the 
system  and  how  (interactive,  network,  and  service  logons),  who  is  assigned 
which  privileges,  and  what  kind  of  security  auditing  is  to  be  performed. 

The  Lsass  policy  database  also  stores  “secrets”  that  include  logon 
information  used  for  cached  domain  logons  and  Windows  service  user- 
account  logons.  (See  Chapter  9,  “Management  mechanisms,”  in  Windows 
Internals  Part  2 for  more  information  on  Windows  services.) 

■ Security  Accounts  Manager  (SAM)  This  service  is  responsible  for 
managing  the  database  that  contains  the  user  names  and  groups  defined  on 
the  local  machine.  The  SAM  service,  which  is  implemented  in  Samsrv.dll, 
is  loaded  into  the  Lsass  process. 

■ SAM  database  This  database  contains  the  defined  local  users  and  groups 
along  with  their  passwords  and  other  attributes.  On  domain  controllers,  the 
SAM  does  not  store  the  domain-defined  users,  but  stores  the  system’s 
administrator  recovery  account  definition  and  password.  This  database  is 
stored  in  the  registry  under  HKLM\SAM. 

■ Active  Directory  This  is  a directory  service  that  contains  a database  that 
stores  information  about  objects  in  a domain.  A domain  is  a collection  of 
computers  and  their  associated  security  groups  that  are  managed  as  a 
single  entity.  Active  Directory  stores  information  about  the  objects  in  the 
domain,  including  users,  groups,  and  computers.  Password  information  and 
privileges  for  domain  users  and  groups  are  stored  in  Active  Directory, 
which  is  replicated  across  the  computers  that  are  designated  as  domain 
controllers  of  the  domain.  The  Active  Directory  server,  implemented  as 
Ntdsa.dll,  runs  in  the  Lsass  process.  For  more  information  on  Active 


Directory,  see  Chapter  10,  “Networking,”  in  Part  2. 

■ Authentication  packages  These  include  dynamic  link  libraries  (DLLs) 
that  run  in  the  context  of  both  Lsass  process  and  client  processes  and 
implement  Windows  authentication  policy.  An  authentication  DLL  is 
responsible  for  authenticating  a user  by  checking  whether  a given  user 
name  and  password  match  (or  whatever  mechanism  was  used  to  provide 
credentials),  and  if  so,  returning  to  Lsass  information  detailing  the  user’s 
security  identity,  which  Lsass  uses  to  generate  a token. 

■ Interactive  logon  manager  (Winlogon)  This  is  a user-mode  process 
running  Winlogon.exe  that  is  responsible  for  responding  to  the  SAS  and 
for  managing  interactive  logon  sessions.  Winlogon  creates  a user’s  first 
process  when  the  user  logs  on,  for  example. 

■ Logon  user  interface  (LogonUI)  This  is  a user-mode  process  running  the 
image  LogonUI.exe  that  presents  users  with  the  user  interface  they  can  use 
to  authenticate  themselves  on  the  system.  LogonUI  uses  credential 
providers  to  query  user  credentials  through  various  methods. 

■ Credential  providers  (CPs)  These  are  in-process  COM  objects  that  mn  in 
the  LogonUI  process  (started  on  demand  by  Winlogon  when  the  SAS  is 
performed)  and  used  to  obtain  a user’s  name  and  password,  smartcard  PIN, 
biometric  data  (such  as  a fingerprint),  or  other  identification  mechanism. 
The  standard  CPs  are  authui.dll,  SmartcardCredentialProvider.dll, 
BioCredProv.Dll,  and  FaceCredentialProvider.dll,  a face-detection  provider 
added  in  Windows  10. 

■ Network  logon  service  (Netlogon)  This  is  a Windows  service 
(Netlogon.dll,  hosted  in  a standard  SvcHost)  that  sets  up  the  secure 
channel  to  a domain  controller,  over  which  security  requests — such  as  an 
interactive  logon  (if  the  domain  controller  is  running  Windows  NT  4)  or 
LAN  Manager  and  NT  LAN  Manager  (vl  and  v2)  authentication 
validation — are  sent.  Netlogon  is  also  used  for  Active  Directory  logons. 

■ Kernel  Security  Device  Driver  (KSecDD)  This  is  a kernel-mode  library 
(%SystemRoot%\System32\Drivers\Ksecdd.sys)  of  functions  that 
implement  the  advanced  local  procedure  call  (ALPC)  interfaces  that  other 
kernel  mode  security  components,  including  the  Encrypting  File  System 
(EFS),  use  to  communicate  with  Lsass  in  user  mode. 

■ AppLocker  This  mechanism  allows  administrators  to  specify  which 
executable  files,  DLLs,  and  scripts  can  be  used  by  specified  users  and 
groups.  AppLocker  consists  of  a driver 


(%SystemRoot%\System32\Drivers\AppId.sys)  and  a service 
(AppIdSvc.dll)  running  in  a standard  SvcHost  process. 


Figure  7-1  shows  the  relationships  among  some  of  these  components  and  the 
databases  they  manage. 
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FIGURE  7-1  Windows  security  components. 


EXPERIMENT:  Looking  inside  HKLMXSAM  and  HKLMVSecurity 

The  security  descriptors  associated  with  the  SAM  and  Security  keys  in 
the  registry  prevent  access  by  any  account  other  than  the  local  system 
account.  One  way  to  gain  access  to  these  keys  for  exploration  is  to  reset 
their  security,  but  that  can  weaken  the  system’s  security.  Another  way  is  to 
execute  Regedit.exe  while  running  as  the  local  system  account.  This  can  be 
done  using  the  PsExec  tool  from  Sysinternals  with  the  -s  option,  as 
shown  here: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C:\>psexec  -s  -i  -d  c:\windows\regedit.exe 

The  - i switch  instructs  PsExec  to  run  the  target  executable  under  the 
interactive  window  station.  Without  it,  the  process  would  run  in  a non- 
interactive window  station,  on  an  invisible  desktop.  The  - d switch  just 
indicates  PsExec  should  not  wait  until  the  target  process  exits. 
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The  SRM,  which  runs  in  kernel  mode,  and  Lsass,  which  runs  in  user  mode, 
communicate  using  the  ALPC  facility  described  in  Chapter  8,  “System 
mechanisms,”  in  Part  2.  During  system  initialization,  the  SRM  creates  a port, 
named  SeRmCommandPort,  to  which  Lsass  connects.  When  the  Lsass  process 
starts,  it  creates  an  ALPC  port  named  SeLsaCoiranandPort.  The  SRM 
connects  to  this  port,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  private  communication  ports. 
The  SRM  creates  a shared  memory  section  for  messages  longer  than  256  bytes, 
passing  a handle  in  the  connect  call.  Once  the  SRM  and  Lsass  connect  to  each 
other  during  system  initialization,  they  no  longer  listen  on  their  respective 
connect  ports.  Therefore,  a later  user  process  has  no  way  to  connect  successfully 
to  either  of  these  ports  for  malicious  purposes.  The  connect  request  will  never 
complete. 

Virtualization-based  security 

It  is  common  to  refer  to  the  kernel  as  trusted,  due  to  its  inherently  higher  level  of 
privilege  and  isolation  from  user-mode  applications.  Yet,  countless  third-party 
drivers  are  written  each  month — Microsoft  has  stated  that  a million  unique 
driver  hashes  are  seen  through  telemetry,  monthly!  Each  of  these  can  contain  any 
number  of  vulnerabilities,  not  to  mention  purposefully  malicious  kernel-mode 


code.  In  such  a reality,  the  idea  that  the  kernel  is  a small,  protected  component, 
and  that  user-mode  applications  are  “safe”  from  attack,  is  clearly  an  unrealized 
ideal.  This  state  of  affairs  leads  to  an  inability  to  fully  trust  the  kernel,  and  leaves 
key  user-mode  applications,  which  may  contain  highly  private  user  data,  open  to 
compromise  from  other  malicious  user-mode  applications  (which  exploit  buggy 
kernel-mode  components)  or  malicious  kernel-mode  programs. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  “System  architecture.”  Windows  10  and  Server 
2016  include  a virtualization-based  security  (VBS)  architecture  that  enables  an 
additional  orthogonal  level  of  trust:  the  virtual  trust  level  (VTL).  In  this  section, 
you  will  see  how  Credential  Guard  and  Device  Guard  leverage  VTLs  to  protect 
user  data  and  provide  an  additional  hardware-trust-based  layer  of  security  for 
digital  code-signing  purposes.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  you  will  also  see  how 
Kernel  Patch  Protection  (KPP)  is  provided  through  the  PatchGuard  component 
and  enhanced  by  the  VBS-powered  HyperGuard  technology. 

As  a reminder,  normal  user-mode  and  kernel  code  runs  in  VTL  0 and  is 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  VTL  1.  This  means  anything  placed  at  VTL  1 is 
hidden  and  inaccessible  to  VTL  0 code.  If  malware  is  able  to  penetrate  the 
normal  kernel,  it  still  cannot  gain  access  to  anything  stored  in  VTL  1,  including 
even  user-mode  code  running  in  VTL  1 (which  is  called  Isolated  User  Mode). 
Figure  7-2  shows  the  main  VBS  components  we’ll  be  looking  at  in  this  section: 

■ Hypervisor-Based  Code  Integrity  (HVCI)  and  Kernel-Mode  Code  Integrity 
(KMCI),  which  power  Device  Guard 

■ LSA  (Lsass.exe)  and  isolated  LSA  (LsaIso.exe),  which  power  Credential 
Guard 

Additionally,  recall  that  the  implementation  of  Trustlets,  which  run  in  IUM, 
was  shown  in  Chapter  3.  “Process  and  jobs.” 
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FIGURE  7-2  VBS  components. 

Of  course,  like  any  trusted  component,  VTL  1 also  makes  certain  assumptions 
that  the  components  it  depends  on  can  also  be  trusted.  As  such,  VTL  1 requires 
Secure  Boot  (and  thus,  firmware)  to  function  correctly,  the  hypervisor  to  not 
have  been  compromised,  and  hardware  elements  such  as  the  IOMMU  and  Intel 
Management  Engine  to  be  free  of  VTL  O-accessible  vulnerabilities.  For  more 
information  on  the  hardware  chain  of  trust  and  boot-related  security 
technologies,  see  Chapter  11,  “Startup  and  shutdown,”  in  Part  2. 

Credential  Guard 

To  understand  the  security  boundary  and  protection  that  Credential  Guard 
provides,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  various  components  that  provide 
access  to  a user’s  resources  and  data  or  login  capabilities  on  a networked 
environment: 

■ Password  This  is  the  primary  credential  used  by  interactive  users  to 
identify  themselves  on  the  machine.  This  credential  is  used  for 
authentication  and  to  derive  the  other  components  of  the  credential  model. 
It  is  the  most  highly  sought  after  piece  of  a user’s  identity. 

■ NT  one-way  function  (NT  OWF)  This  is  a hash  used  by  legacy 
components  to  identify  the  user  (after  a successful  password  logon)  using 
the  NT  LAN  Manager  (NTLM)  protocol.  While  modern  networked 
systems  no  longer  use  NTLM  to  authenticate  the  user,  many  local 
components  still  do,  as  do  some  types  of  legacy  network  components  (such 
as  NTLM-based  authenticating  proxies).  Because  NTOWF  is  an  MD4 


hash,  its  algorithmic  complexity  in  the  face  of  today’s  hardware,  and  its 
lack  of  anti-repeatability  protection,  means  that  intercepting  the  hash  leads 
to  instant  compromise  and  even  possible  recovery  of  the  password. 

■ Ticket-granting  ticket  (TGT)  This  is  the  equivalent  of  the  NTOWF  when 
a much  more  modern  remote  authentication  mechanism  is  used:  Kerberos. 
This  is  the  default  on  Windows  Active  Directory-based  domains  and  is 
enforced  on  Server  2016.  The  TGT  and  a corresponding  key  are  provided 
to  the  local  machine  after  a successful  logon  (just  like  the  NTOWF  on 
NTLM),  and  intercepting  both  components  will  result  in  instant 
compromise  of  the  user’s  credentials,  although  reuse  and  password 
recovery  will  not  be  possible. 

Without  Credential  Guard  enabled,  some  or  all  of  these  components  of  a 
user’s  authentication  credentials  are  present  in  the  memory  of  Lsass. 


Note 


To  enable  Credential  Guard  on  Windows  10  Enterprise  and  Server  2016 
editions,  open  the  Group  Policy  editor  (gpedit.msc),  choose  Computer 
Configuration,  select  Administrative  Templates,  choose  System, 
choose  Device  Guard,  and  select  Turn  on  Virtualization  Based 
Security.  In  the  top-left  part  of  the  dialog  box  that  appears,  select 
Enabled.  Finally,  select  one  of  the  Enabled  options  in  the  Credential 
Guard  Configuration  combo  box. 


Protecting  the  password 

The  password,  encrypted  with  a local  symmetric  key,  is  stored  to  provide  single 
sign-on  (SSO)  capabilities  over  protocols  such  as  digest  authentication 
(WDigest,  used  for  HTTP-based  authentication  since  Windows  XP)  or  Terminal 
Services/RDP.  As  these  protocols  use  plaintext  authentication,  the  password 
must  be  kept  in  memory,  which  is  then  accessible  through  code  injection, 
debugger,  or  other  exploit  techniques,  and  decrypted.  Credential  Guard  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  these  inherently  unsafe  protocols.  Therefore,  the  only 
possible  solution,  which  Credential  Guard  employs,  is  to  disable  SSO 
functionality  for  such  protocols.  This  causes  a loss  of  compatibility  and  forces 
the  user  to  re-authenticate. 

Obviously,  a preferable  solution  is  to  remove  the  usage  of  a password 
completely,  which  Windows  Hello,  described  in  the  “Windows  Hello”  section 


later  in  this  chapter,  allows.  Authenticating  with  biometric  credentials  such  as  a 
user’s  face  or  fingerprint  removes  the  need  to  ever  type  a password,  securing  the 
interactive  credential  against  hardware  key  loggers,  kernel  sniffing/hooking 
tools,  and  user  mode-based  spoofing  applications.  If  the  user  never  has  a 
password  to  type,  there  is  no  password  to  steal.  Another  similar  secure  credential 
is  the  combination  of  a smart  card  and  associated  PIN.  While  a PIN  may  be 
stolen  as  its  typed  in,  the  smart  card  is  a physical  element  whose  key  cannot  be 
intercepted  without  a complex  hardware-based  attack.  This  is  a type  of  two- 
factor  authentication  (TFA),  of  which  many  other  implementations  exist. 

Protecting  the  NTOWF/TGT  key 

Even  with  protected  interactive  credentials,  a successful  login  results  in  a 
domain  controller’s  key  distribution  center  (KDC)  returning  the  TGT  and  its  key, 
as  well  as  the  NTOWF  for  legacy  applications.  Later,  the  user  simply  uses  the 
NTOWF  for  accessing  legacy  resources  and  uses  the  TGT  and  its  key  to  generate 
a service  ticket.  This  can  then  be  used  to  access  remote  resources  (such  as  files 
on  a share),  as  shown  in  Figure  7-3. 


FIGURE  7-3  Accessing  remote  resources. 

Thus,  with  either  the  NTOWF  or  the  TGT  and  its  key  (stored  in  Lsass)  in  the 


attacker’s  hands,  access  to  resources  is  possible  even  without  the  smart  card, 

PIN,  or  user’s  face  or  fingerprint.  Protecting  Lsass  from  access  by  an  attacker  is 
thus  one  option  that  can  be  used,  and  which  is  possible  using  the  Protected 
Process  Light  (PPL)  architecture  described  in  Chapter  3. 

Lsass  can  be  configured  to  run  protected  by  setting  the  DWORD  value 
RunAsPPL  in  the  HKLM\System\CurrentControlSet\Consol\Lsa  registry  key  to 
1.  (This  is  not  a default  option,  as  legitimate  third-party  authentication  providers 
[DLLs]  load  and  execute  in  the  context  of  Lsass,  which  would  not  be  possible  if 
Lsass  would  run  protected.)  Unfortunately,  while  this  protection  does  guard  the 
NTOWF  and  TGT  key  from  user-mode  attackers,  it  does  not  protect  against 
kernel  attackers  or  user-mode  attackers  that  leverage  vulnerabilities  in  any  of  the 
millions  of  drivers  that  are  produced  monthly.  Credential  Guard  solves  this 
problem  by  using  another  process,  Lsaiso.exe,  which  runs  as  a Trustlet  in  VTL  1. 
This  process  therefore  stores  the  user’s  s secrets  in  its  memory,  not  in  Lsass. 

Secure  communication 

As  shown  in  Chapter  2.  VTL  1 has  a minimal  attack  surface,  as  it  does  not  have 
the  full  regular  “NT”  kernel,  nor  does  it  have  any  drivers  or  access  to  I/O  of 
hardware  of  any  kind.  As  such,  isolated  LSA,  which  is  a VTL  1 Trustlet,  cannot 
directly  communicate  with  the  KDC.  This  is  still  the  responsibility  of  the  Lsass 
process,  which  serves  as  a proxy  and  protocol  implementer,  communicating  with 
the  KDC  to  authenticate  the  user  and  to  receive  the  TGT  and  the  key  and 
NTOWF,  as  well  as  communicating  with  the  file  server  by  using  service  ticket. 
This  seemingly  results  in  a problem:  the  TGT  and  its  key/NTOWF  transiently 
pass  through  Lsass  during  authentication,  and  the  TGT  and  its  key  are  somehow 
available  to  Lsass  for  the  generation  of  service  tickets.  This  leads  to  two 
questions:  How  does  Lsass  send  and  receive  the  secrets  from  isolated  ISA,  and 
how  can  we  prevent  an  attacker  from  doing  the  same? 

To  answer  the  first  question,  recall  that  Chapter  3.  “Processes  and  jobs.” 
described  which  services  are  available  to  Trustlets.  One  was  the  Advanced  Local 
Procedure  Call  (ALPC),  which  the  Secure  Kernel  supports  by  proxying  the 
NtAlpc*  calls  to  the  Normal  Kernel.  Then,  the  Isolated  User  Mode 
environment  implements  support  for  the  RPC  runtime  library  (Rpcrt4.dll)  over 
the  ALPC  protocol,  which  allows  a VTL  0 and  VTL  1 application  to 
communicate  using  local  RPC  just  like  any  other  application  and  service.  In 
Figure  7-4.  which  shows  Process  Explorer,  you  can  see  the  Lsaiso.exe  process, 
which  has  a handle  to  the  LSA_ISO_RPC_SERVER  ALPC  port.  This  is  used  to 
communicate  with  the  Lsass.exe  process.  (See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more 


information  on  ALPC.) 
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FIGURE  7-4  LsaIso.exe  and  its  ALPC  port. 

To  answer  the  second  question,  some  understanding  of  cryptographic 
protocols  and  challenge/response  models  is  required.  If  you’re  already  familiar 
with  some  of  the  basic  concepts  of  SSL/TLS  technology  and  its  use  in  Internet 
communications  to  prevent  man-in-the-middle  (MitM)  attacks,  you  can  think  of 
the  KDC  and  isolated  LSA  protocol  in  a similar  way.  Although  Lsass  sits  in  the 
middle  as  a proxy  would,  it  only  sees  encrypted  traffic  between  the  KDC  and 
isolated  LSA,  without  the  ability  to  understand  its  contents.  Because  isolated 
LSA  establishes  a local  “session  key,”  which  only  lives  in  VTL  1,  and  then  uses 
a secure  protocol  to  send  this  session  key  encrypted  with  yet  another  key,  which 
only  the  KDC  has,  the  KDC  can  then  respond  with  the  TGT  and  its  key  after 
encrypting  it  with  the  isolated  LSA  session  key.  Therefore,  Lsass  sees  an 
encrypted  message  to  the  KDC  (which  it  can’t  decrypt)  and  an  encrypted 
message  from  the  KDC  (which  it  can’t  decrypt). 

This  model  can  even  be  used  to  protect  legacy  NTLM  authentication,  which  is 
based  on  a challenge/response  model.  For  example,  when  a user  logs  in  with  a 
plaintext  credential,  LSA  sends  it  to  isolated  LSA,  which  then  encrypts  it  with  its 


session  key  and  returns  the  encrypted  credential  to  Lsass.  Later,  when  an  NTLM 
challenge/response  is  required,  Lsass  sends  the  NTLM  challenge  and  the 
previously  encrypted  credentials  to  isolated  LSA.  At  this  point,  only  isolated 
LSAhas  the  encryption  key,  so  it  decrypts  the  credentials  and  generates  an 
NTLM  response  based  on  the  challenge. 

Note,  however,  that  four  possible  attacks  exist  in  this  model: 

■ If  the  machine  is  already  physically  compromised,  the  plaintext  password 
can  be  intercepted  either  as  it  is  inputted  or  as  it  is  sent  to  isolated  LSA  (if 
Lsass  is  already  compromised).  Using  Windows  Hello  can  mitigate  against 
this. 

■ As  mentioned,  NTLM  does  not  have  anti-replay  properties.  Therefore,  if 
the  NTLM  response  is  captured,  it  can  be  replayed  for  the  same  challenge. 
Alternatively,  if  the  attacker  can  compromise  Lsass  after  logon,  it  can 
capture  the  encrypted  credential  and  force  isolated  LSA  to  generate  new 
NTLM  responses  for  arbitrary  NTLM  challenges.  This  attack,  however, 
only  works  until  reboot,  because  isolated  LSA  generates  a new  session  key 
at  that  point. 

■ In  the  case  of  Kerberos  logon,  the  NTOWF  (which  is  not  encrypted)  can 
be  intercepted  and  then  reused,  just  like  in  a standard  pass-the-hash  attack. 
Again,  however,  this  requires  an  already  compromised  machine  (or 
physical  network  interception). 

■ The  user,  with  physical  access,  may  be  able  to  disable  Credential  Guard.  In 
this  situation,  the  legacy  authentication  model  is  used  (a  so-called 
“downgrade  attack”),  and  older  attack  models  can  now  be  employed. 

UEFI  lock 

Because  disabling  Credential  Guard  (which  is  ultimately  nothing  more  than  a 
registry  setting)  is  trivial  for  an  attacker,  Secure  Boot  and  UEFI  can  be  leveraged 
to  prevent  a non-physically  present  administrator  (such  as  malware  with  admin 
rights)  from  disabling  Credential  Guard.  This  is  done  by  enabling  Credential 
Guard  with  UEFI  Lock.  In  this  mode,  an  EFI  runtime  variable  is  written  to 
firmware  memory  and  a reboot  is  required.  At  the  reboot,  the  Windows  boot 
loader,  which  still  operates  in  EFI  Boot  Services  mode,  will  write  an  EFI  boot 
variable  (which  has  the  property  of  not  being  readable  or  writeable  once  EFI 
Boot  Services  mode  is  exited)  to  record  the  fact  that  Credential  Guard  is  enabled. 
Additionally,  a Boot  Configuration  Database  (BCD)  option  will  be  recorded. 

When  the  kernel  boots,  it  will  automatically  rewrite  the  required  Credential 


Guard  registry  key  in  the  presence  of  the  BCD  option  and/or  UEFI  runtime 
variable.  If  the  BCD  option  is  deleted  by  an  attacker,  BitLocker  (if  enabled)  and 
TPM-based  remote  attestation  (if  enabled)  will  detect  the  change  and  require 
physical  input  of  the  admin’s  recovery  key  before  booting,  which  will  then 
restore  the  BCD  option  based  on  the  UEFI  runtime  variable.  If  the  UEFI  runtime 
variable  is  deleted,  the  Windows  boot  loader  will  restore  it  based  on  the  UEFI 
boot  variable.  As  such,  without  special  code  to  delete  the  UEFI  boot  variable — 
which  can  only  be  done  in  EFI  Boot  Services  mode — there  is  no  way  to  disable 
Credential  Guard  in  UEFI  lock  mode. 

The  only  such  code  that  exists  is  in  a special  Microsoft  binary  called 
SecComp.efi.  This  must  be  downloaded  by  the  administrator,  who  must  then 
either  boot  the  computer  from  an  alternate  EFI-based  device  and  manually 
execute  it  (which  will  require  the  BitLocker  recovery  key  as  well  as  physical 
access)  or  modify  the  BCD  (which  will  require  the  BitLocker  recovery  key).  At 
the  reboot,  SecComp.efi  will  require  user  confirmation  while  in  UEFI  mode 
(which  can  only  be  done  by  a physical  user). 

Authentication  policies  and  armored  Kerberos 

Using  a security  model  of  “secure,  unless  already  compromised  before  logon  or 
by  a physical  administrator”  is  definitely  an  improvement  over  the  traditional 
non-Credential  Guard-based  security  model.  However,  some  enterprises  and 
organizations  may  want  an  even  stronger  security  guarantee:  that  even  a 
compromised  machine  cannot  be  used  to  fake  or  replay  a user’s  credentials,  and 
that  if  a user’s  credentials  have  been  compromised,  they  cannot  be  used  outside 
of  specific  systems.  By  leveraging  a Server  2016  feature  called  Authentication 
Policies,  and  armored  Kerberos,  Credential  Guard  can  operate  in  this  heightened 
security  mode. 

In  this  mode,  the  VTL  1 Secure  Kernel  will  collect,  using  the  TPM  (a  file  on 
disk  can  also  be  used,  but  makes  the  security  moot),  a special  machine  ID  key. 
This  key  is  then  used  to  generate  a machine  TGT  key  during  the  initial  domain 
join  operation  as  the  machine  is  provisioned  (obviously,  it  is  important  to  ensure 
the  machine  is  in  a trusted  state  during  provisioning),  and  this  TGT  key  is  sent  to 
the  KDC.  Once  configured,  when  the  user  logs  in  with  his  or  her  credential,  it  is 
combined  with  the  machine’s  credential  (which  only  isolated  LSA  has  access  to), 
which  forms  a proof-of-origin  key.  The  KDC  will  then  reply  with  the  NTOWF 
and  user  TGT  and  its  key  after  encrypting  it  with  the  proof-of-origin  key.  In  this 
mode,  two  security  guarantees  are  provided: 

■ The  user  is  authenticating  from  a known  machine  If  the  user,  or  an 


attacker,  has  the  original  credentials,  and  attempts  to  use  them  on  a 
different  machine,  its  TPM-based  machine  credential  will  be  different. 

■ The  NTLM  response/user  ticket  is  coming  from  isolated  LSA  and  has 
not  been  manually  generated  from  Lsass  This  guarantees  that  Credential 
Guard  is  enabled  on  the  machine,  even  if  the  physical  user  can  disable  it  in 
some  way. 

Unfortunately,  once  again,  if  the  machine  is  compromised  in  such  a way  that 
the  proof-of-origin-encrypted  KDC  response  that  contains  the  user  TGT  and  its 
key  is  intercepted,  it  can  be  stored  and  used  to  request  session  key-encrypted 
service  tickets  from  isolated  LSA.  This  can  then  be  sent  to  a file  server  (for 
example)  to  access  it  until  a reboot  is  issued  to  wipe  the  session  key.  As  such,  on 
a system  with  Credential  Guard,  it  is  recommended  to  reboot  each  time  a user 
logs  off.  Otherwise,  an  attacker  may  be  able  to  issue  valid  tickets  even  after  the 
user  is  no  longer  present. 

Future  improvements 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  2 and  Chapter  3.  the  Secure  Kernel  in  VTL  1 is 
currently  undergoing  improvements  to  add  support  for  specialized  classes  of  PCI 
and  USB  hardware,  which  can  exclusively  be  communicated  with  only  through 
the  hypervisor  and  VTL  1 code  using  the  Secure  Device  Framework  (SDF). 
Combined  with  BioIso.exe  and  FsIso.exe,  which  are  new  Trustlets  to  securely 
obtain  biometric  data  and  video  frames  (from  a webcam),  a VTL  0 kernel  mode- 
based  component  cannot  intercept  the  contents  of  a Windows  Hello 
authentication  attempt  (which  we’ve  classified  as  safe  compared  to  a user’s 
plaintext  password,  but  still  technically  capturable  through  custom  driver-based 
interception).  Once  released,  Windows  Hello  credentials  will  be  guaranteed  at 
the  hardware  level  to  not  ever  be  available  to  VTL  0.  In  this  mode,  Lsass  will  not 
need  to  be  involved  in  a Windows  Hello  authentication.  Isolated  LSA  will  obtain 
the  credentials  directly  from  the  isolated  biometrics  or  isolated  frame  service. 


Note 


The  Secure  Driver  Framework  (SDF)  is  the  WDF-equivalent  for  VTL  1 
drivers.  This  framework  is  not  currently  public,  but  is  shared  with 
Microsoft  partners  only  for  creating  VTL  1 drivers. 


Device  Guard 


While  Credential  Guard  is  concerned  with  safeguarding  the  user’s  credentials, 
Device  Guard  has  a completely  different  goal:  protecting  the  user’s  machine 
itself  from  different  kinds  of  software-  and  hardware-based  attacks.  Device 
Guard  leverages  the  Windows  Code  Integrity  services,  such  as  Kernel-Mode 
Code  Signing  (KMCS)  and  User-Mode  Code  Integrity  (UMCI),  and  strengthens 
them  through  HyperVisor  Code  Integrity  (HVCI).  (See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for 
more  information  on  Code  Integrity.) 

Additionally,  Device  Guard  is  fully  configurable,  thanks  to  Custom  Code 
Integrity  (CCI)  and  signing  policies  that  are  protected  by  Secure  Boot  and 
defined  by  the  enterprise  administrator.  These  policies,  which  are  explained  in 
Chapter  8,  allow  the  enforcement  of  inclusion/exclusion  lists  that  are  based  on 
cryptographically  sound  information  (such  as  certificate  signers  or  SHA-2 
hashes)  instead  of  file  paths  or  file  names  as  with  AppLocker’s  policies.  (See  the 
section  “AppLocker”  later  in  this  chapter  for  more  on  AppLocker.) 

Therefore,  while  we  won’t  describe  here  the  different  ways  in  which  Code 
Integrity  policies  can  be  defined  and  customized,  we  will  show  how  Device 
Guard  enforces  whatever  these  policies  may  be  set  to,  through  the  following 
guarantees: 

■ If  kernel-mode  code  signing  is  enforced,  only  signed  code  can  load, 
regardless  of  the  kernel  itself  being  compromised  This  is  because  the 
kernel-loading  process  will  notify  the  Secure  Kernel  in  VTL  1 whenever  it 
loads  a driver,  and  only  successfully  load  it  once  HVCI  has  validated  its 
signature. 

■ If  kernel-mode  code  signing  is  enforced,  signed  code  cannot  be 
modified  once  loaded,  even  by  the  kernel  itself  This  is  because  the 
executable  code  pages  will  be  marked  as  read-only  through  the 
hypervisor’s  Second  Level  Address  Translation  (SLAT)  mechanism,  which 
is  further  explained  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2. 

■ If  kernel-mode  code  signing  is  enforced,  dynamically  allocated  code  is 
prohibited  (a  tautology  of  the  first  two  bullets)  This  is  because  the 
kernel  does  not  have  the  ability  to  allocate  executable  entries  in  the  SLAT 
page  table  entries,  even  though  the  kernel’s  page  tables  themselves  may 
mark  such  code  as  executable. 

■ If  kernel-mode  code  signing  is  enforced,  UEFI  runtime  code  cannot  be 
modified,  even  by  other  UEFI  runtime  code  or  by  the  kernel  itself 

Additionally,  Secure  Boot  should  already  have  validated  that  this  code  was 
signed  at  the  time  it  was  loaded.  (Device  Guard  relies  on  this  assumption.) 


Furthermore,  UEFI  runtime  data  cannot  be  made  executable.  This  is  done 
by  reading  all  the  UEFI  runtime  code  and  data,  enforcing  the  correct 
permissions,  and  duplicating  them  in  the  SLAT  page  table  entries,  which 
are  protected  in  VTL  1. 

■ If  kernel-mode  code  signing  is  enforced,  only  kernel-mode  (ring  0) 
signed  code  can  execute  This  may  once  again  sound  like  a tautology  of 
the  first  three  bullets,  but  consider  signed  ring  3 code.  Such  code  is  valid 
from  UMCI’s  perspective  and  has  been  authorized  as  executable  code  in 
the  SLAT  page  table  entries.  The  Secure  Kernel  relies  on  the  Mode-Based 
Execution  Control  (MBEC)  feature,  if  present  in  hardware,  which 
enhances  the  SLAT  with  a user/kernel  executable  bit,  or  the  hypervisor’s 
software  emulation  of  this  feature,  called  Restricted  User  Mode  (RUM). 

■ If  user-mode  code  signing  is  enforced,  only  signed  user-mode  images 
can  be  loaded  This  means  all  executable  processes  must  be  signed  (.exe) 
files  as  well  as  the  libraries  they  load  (.dll). 

■ If  user-mode  code  signing  is  enforced,  the  kernel  does  not  allow  user- 
mode applications  to  make  existing  executable  code  pages  writable 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  for  user-mode  code  to  allocate  executable 
memory  or  to  modify  existing  memory  without  asking  the  kernel 
permission.  As  such,  the  kernel  can  apply  its  usual  enforcement  rules.  But 
even  in  the  case  of  a compromised  kernel,  the  SLAT  ensures  that  no  user- 
mode pages  will  be  executable  without  the  Secure  Kernel’s  knowledge  and 
approval,  and  that  such  executable  pages  can  never  be  writeable. 

■ If  user-mode  code  signing  is  enforced,  and  hard  code  guarantees  are 
requested  by  the  signing  policy,  dynamically  allocated  code  is 
prohibited  This  is  an  important  distinction  from  the  kernel  scenarios.  By 
default,  signed  user-mode  code  is  allowed  to  allocate  additional  executable 
memory  to  support  JIT  scenarios  unless  a special  enhanced  key  usage 
(EKU)  is  present  in  the  application’s  certificate,  which  serves  as  a dynamic 
code  generation  entitlement.  At  present,  NGEN.EXE  (.NET  Native  Image 
Generation)  has  this  EKU,  which  allows  IL-only  .NET  executables  to 
function  even  in  this  mode. 

■ If  user-mode  PowerShell  constrained  language  mode  is  enforced,  all 
PowerShell  scripts  that  use  dynamic  types,  reflection,  or  other 
language  features  that  allow  the  execution  or  arbitrary  code  and/or 
marshalling  to  Windows/.NET  API  functions  must  also  be  signed  This 
prevents  possibly  malicious  PowerShell  scripts  from  escaping  constrained 


mode. 

SLAT  page  table  entries  are  protected  in  VTL  1 and  contain  the  “ground  truth” 
for  what  permissions  a given  page  of  memory  can  have.  By  withholding  the 
executable  bit  as  needed,  and/or  withholding  the  writable  bit  from  existing 
executable  pages  (a  security  model  known  as  WAX,  pronounced  double-you  xor 
ex),  Device  Guard  moves  all  code-signing  enforcement  into  VTL  1 (in  a library 
called  SKCI.DLL,  or  Secure  Kernel  Code  Integrity). 

Additionally,  even  if  not  configured  explicitly  on  the  machine,  Device  Guard 
operates  in  a third  mode  if  Credential  Guard  is  enabled  by  enforcing  that  all 
Trustlets  have  a specific  Microsoft  signature  with  a certificate  that  includes  the 
Isolated  User  Mode  EKU.  Otherwise,  an  attacker  with  ring  0 privileges  could 
attack  the  regular  KMCS  mechanism  and  load  a malicious  Trustlet  to  attack  the 
isolated  LSA  component.  Furthermore,  all  user-mode  code-signing  enforcements 
are  active  for  the  Trustlet,  which  executes  in  hard  code  guarantees  mode. 

Finally,  as  a performance  optimization,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
HVCI  mechanism  will  not  reauthenticate  every  single  page  when  the  system 
resumes  from  hibernation  (S4  sleep  state).  In  some  cases,  the  certificate  data 
may  not  even  be  available.  Even  if  this  were  the  case,  the  SLAT  data  must  be 
reconstructed,  which  means  that  the  SLAT  page  table  entries  are  stored  in  the 
hibernation  file  itself.  As  such,  the  hypervisor  needs  to  trust  the  hibernation  file 
has  not  been  modified  in  any  way.  This  is  done  by  encrypting  the  hibernation  file 
with  a local  machine  key  that  is  stored  in  the  TPM.  Unfortunately,  without  a 
TPM  present,  this  key  must  be  stored  in  a UEFI  runtime  variable,  which  allows  a 
local  attacker  to  decrypt  the  hibernation  file,  modify  it,  and  re-encrypt  it. 

Protecting  objects 

Object  protection  and  access  logging  are  the  essence  of  discretionary  access 
control  and  auditing.  The  objects  that  can  be  protected  on  Windows  include  files, 
devices,  mailslots,  pipes  (named  and  anonymous),  jobs,  processes,  threads, 
events,  keyed  events,  event  pairs,  mutexes,  semaphores,  shared  memory 
sections,  I/O  completion  ports,  LPC  ports,  waitable  timers,  access  tokens, 
volumes,  window  stations,  desktops,  network  shares,  services,  registry  keys, 
printers,  Active  Directory  objects,  and  so  on — theoretically,  anything  managed 
by  the  executive  object  manager.  In  practice,  objects  that  are  not  exposed  to  user 
mode  (such  as  driver  objects)  are  usually  not  protected.  Kernel-mode  code  is 
trusted  and  usually  uses  interfaces  to  the  object  manager  that  do  not  perform 
access  checking.  Because  system  resources  that  are  exported  to  user  mode  (and 


hence  require  security  validation)  are  implemented  as  objects  in  kernel  mode,  the 
Windows  object  manager  plays  a key  role  in  enforcing  object  security. 

You  can  view  object  protection  with  the  WinObj  Sysinternals  tool  (for  named 
objects),  shown  in  Figure  7-5.  Figure  7-6  shows  the  Security  property  page  of  a 
section  object  in  the  user’s  session.  Although  files  are  the  resources  most 
commonly  associated  with  object  protection,  Windows  uses  the  same  security 
model  and  mechanism  for  executive  objects  as  it  does  for  files  in  the  file  system. 
As  far  as  access  controls  are  concerned,  executive  objects  differ  from  files  only 
in  the  access  methods  supported  by  each  type  of  object. 
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FIGURE  7-5  WinObj  with  a section  object  selected. 
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FIGURE  7-6  An  executive  object  and  its  security  descriptor,  viewed  by 

WinObj. 

What  is  shown  in  Figure  7-6  is  actually  the  object’s  discretionary  access 
control  list  (DACL).  We  will  describe  DACLs  in  detail  in  the  section  “Security 
descriptors  and  access  control.” 

You  can  use  Process  Explorer  to  view  the  security  properties  of  objects  by 
double-clicking  a handle  in  the  lower  pane  view  (when  configured  to  show 
handles).  This  has  the  added  benefit  of  displaying  objects  that  are  unnamed.  The 
Property  page  shown  is  the  same  in  both  tools,  as  the  page  itself  is  provided  by 
Windows. 

To  control  who  can  manipulate  an  object,  the  security  system  must  first  be 
sure  of  each  user’s  identity.  This  need  to  guarantee  the  user’s  identity  is  the 
reason  that  Windows  requires  authenticated  logon  before  accessing  any  system 
resources.  When  a process  requests  a handle  to  an  object,  the  object  manager  and 


the  security  system  use  the  caller’s  security  identification  and  the  object’s 
security  descriptor  to  determine  whether  the  caller  should  be  assigned  a handle 
that  grants  the  process  access  to  the  object  it  desires. 

As  discussed  later  in  this  chapter,  a thread  can  assume  a different  security 
context  than  that  of  its  process.  This  mechanism  is  called  impersonation.  When  a 
thread  is  impersonating,  security  validation  mechanisms  use  the  thread’s  security 
context  instead  of  that  of  the  thread’s  process.  When  a thread  isn’t 
impersonating,  security  validation  falls  back  on  using  the  security  context  of  the 
thread’s  owning  process.  It’s  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  all  the  threads  in  a 
process  share  the  same  handle  table,  so  when  a thread  opens  an  object — even  if 
it’s  impersonating — all  the  threads  of  the  process  have  access  to  the  object. 

Sometimes,  validating  the  identity  of  a user  isn’t  enough  for  the  system  to 
grant  access  to  a resource  that  should  be  accessible  by  the  account.  Logically, 
one  can  think  of  a clear  distinction  between  a service  running  under  the  Alice 
account  and  an  unknown  application  that  Alice  downloaded  while  browsing  the 
Internet.  Windows  achieves  this  kind  of  intra-user  isolation  with  the  Windows 
integrity  mechanism,  which  implements  integrity  levels.  The  Windows  integrity 
mechanism  is  used  by  User  Account  Control  (UAC)  elevations,  User  Interface 
Privilege  Isolation  (UIPI)  and  AppContainers,  all  described  later  in  this  chapter. 

Access  checks 

The  Windows  security  model  requires  that  a thread  specify  up  front,  at  the  time 
that  it  opens  an  object,  what  types  of  actions  it  wants  to  perform  on  the  object. 
The  object  manager  calls  the  SRM  to  perform  access  checks  based  on  a thread’s 
desired  access.  If  the  access  is  granted,  a handle  is  assigned  to  the  thread’s 
process  with  which  the  thread  (or  other  threads  in  the  process)  can  perform 
further  operations  on  the  object. 

One  event  that  causes  the  object  manager  to  perform  security  access 
validation  is  when  a thread  opens  an  existing  object  using  a name.  When  an 
object  is  opened  by  name,  the  object  manager  performs  a lookup  of  the  specified 
object  in  the  object  manager  namespace.  If  the  object  isn’t  located  in  a secondary 
namespace,  such  as  the  configuration  manager’s  registry  namespace  or  a file 
system  driver’s  file  system  namespace,  the  object  manager  calls  the  internal 
function  ObpCreateHandle  once  it  locates  the  object.  As  its  name  implies, 
ObpCreateHandle  creates  an  entry  in  the  process  handle  table  that  becomes 
associated  with  the  object.  ObpCreateHandle  first  calls  ObpGrantAccess 
to  see  if  the  thread  has  permission  to  access  the  object.  If  so, 


ObpCreateHandle  calls  the  executive  function  ExCreateHandle  to 
create  the  entry  in  the  process  handle  table.  ObpGrantAccess  calls 
ObCheckObj  ect Access  to  initiate  the  security  access  check. 

ObpGrantAccess  passes  to  ObCheckObj  ectAccess  the  security 
credentials  of  the  thread  opening  the  object,  the  types  of  access  to  the  object  that 
the  thread  is  requesting  (read,  write,  delete,  and  so  forth,  including  object- 
specific  operations),  and  a pointer  to  the  object.  ObCheckObj  ectAccess 
first  locks  the  object’s  security  descriptor  and  the  security  context  of  the  thread. 
The  object  security  lock  prevents  another  thread  in  the  system  from  changing  the 
object’s  security  while  the  access  check  is  in  progress.  The  lock  on  the  thread’s 
security  context  prevents  another  thread  (from  that  process  or  a different 
process)  from  altering  the  security  identity  of  the  thread  while  security  validation 
is  in  progress.  ObCheckObj  ectAccess  then  calls  the  object’s  security 
method  to  obtain  the  security  settings  of  the  object.  (See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  a 
description  of  object  methods.)  The  call  to  the  security  method  might  invoke  a 
function  in  a different  executive  component.  However,  many  executive  objects 
rely  on  the  system’s  default  security  management  support. 

When  an  executive  component  defining  an  object  doesn’t  want  to  override  the 
SRM’s  default  security  policy,  it  marks  the  object  type  as  having  default  security. 
Whenever  the  SRM  calls  an  object’s  security  method,  it  first  checks  to  see 
whether  the  object  has  default  security.  An  object  with  default  security  stores  its 
security  information  in  its  header,  and  its  security  method  is 
SeDef  aul  tObj  ectMethod.  An  object  that  doesn’t  rely  on  default  security 
must  manage  its  own  security  information  and  supply  a specific  security  method. 
Objects  that  rely  on  default  security  include  mutexes,  events,  and  semaphores.  A 
file  object  is  an  example  of  an  object  that  overrides  default  security.  The  I/O 
manager,  which  defines  the  file  object  type,  has  the  file  system  driver  on  which  a 
file  resides  manage  (or  choose  not  to  implement)  the  security  for  its  files.  Thus, 
when  the  system  queries  the  security  on  a file  object  that  represents  a file  on  an 
NTFS  volume,  the  I/O  manager  file  object  security  method  retrieves  the  file’s 
security  using  the  NTFS  file  system  driver.  Note,  however,  that 
ObCheckObj  ectAccess  isn’t  executed  when  files  are  opened  because  they 
reside  in  secondary  namespaces.  The  system  invokes  a file  object’s  security 
method  only  when  a thread  explicitly  queries  or  sets  the  security  on  a file  (with 
the  Windows  SetFileSecurity  or  GetFileSecurity  functions,  for 
example). 

After  obtaining  an  object’s  security  information,  ObCheckObj  ectAccess 


invokes  the  SRM  function  SeAccessCheck.  SeAccessCheck  is  one  of  the 
functions  at  the  heart  of  the  Windows  security  model.  Among  the  input 
parameters  SeAccessCheck  accepts  are  the  object’s  security  information,  the 
security  identity  of  the  thread  as  captured  by  ObCheckObj  ectAccess,  and 
the  access  that  the  thread  is  requesting.  SeAccessCheck  returns  true  or 
false,  depending  on  whether  the  thread  is  granted  the  access  it  requested  to  the 
object. 

Here  is  an  example:  Suppose  a thread  wants  to  know  when  a specific  process 
exits  (or  terminates  in  some  way).  It  needs  to  get  a handle  to  the  target  process 
by  calling  the  OpenProcess  API,  passing  in  two  important  arguments:  the 
unique  process  ID  (let’s  assume  it’s  known  or  has  been  obtained  in  some  way) 
and  an  access  mask  indicating  the  operations  that  the  thread  wants  to  perform 
using  the  returned  handle.  Lazy  developers  may  just  pass 

PROCESS_ALL_ACCESS  for  the  access  mask,  specifying  they  want  all  possible 
access  rights  for  the  process.  One  of  the  following  two  results  would  occur: 

■ If  the  calling  thread  can  be  granted  all  the  permissions,  it  would  get  back  a 
valid  handle  and  then  could  call  Wai  tForSingleObj  ect  to  wait  for 
the  process  to  exit.  However,  another  thread  in  the  process,  perhaps  with 
fewer  privileges,  can  use  the  same  handle  to  do  other  operations  with  the 
process,  such  as  terminate  it  prematurely  with  TerminateProcess, 
because  the  handle  allows  all  possible  operations  on  the  process. 

■ The  call  can  fail  if  the  calling  thread  does  not  have  sufficient  privileges  to 
be  granted  all  possible  access  and  the  result  is  an  invalid  handle,  meaning 
no  access  to  the  process.  This  is  unfortunate,  because  the  thread  just 
needed  to  ask  for  the  SYNCHRONIZE  access  mask.  That  has  a much  better 
chance  of  succeeding  than  asking  for  PROCESS_ALL_ACCESS. 

The  simple  conclusion  here  is  that  a thread  should  request  the  exact  access  it 
requires — no  more,  no  less. 

Another  event  that  causes  the  object  manager  to  execute  access  validation  is 
when  a process  references  an  object  using  an  existing  handle.  Such  references 
often  occur  indirectly,  as  when  a process  calls  on  a Windows  API  to  manipulate 
an  object  and  passes  an  object  handle.  For  example,  a thread  opening  a file  can 
request  read  permission  to  the  file.  If  the  thread  has  permission  to  access  the 
object  in  this  way,  as  dictated  by  its  security  context  and  the  security  settings  of 
the  file,  the  object  manager  creates  a handle — representing  the  file — in  the 
handle  table  of  the  thread’s  process.  The  types  of  accesses  the  threads  in  the 
process  are  granted  through  the  handle  are  stored  with  the  handle  by  the  object 


manager. 

Subsequently,  the  thread  could  attempt  to  write  to  the  file  using  the 
WriteFile  Windows  function,  passing  the  file’s  handle  as  a parameter.  The 
system  service  NtWriteFile,  which  WriteFile  calls  via  Ntdll.dll,  uses  the 
object  manager  function  ObRef  erenceObj  ectByHandle  (documented  in 
the  WDK)  to  obtain  a pointer  to  the  file  object  from  the  handle. 

ObRef  erenceObj  ectByHandle  accepts  the  access  that  the  caller  wants 
from  the  object  as  a parameter.  After  finding  the  handle  entry  in  the  process 
handle  table,  ObRef  erenceObj  ectByHandle  compares  the  access  being 
requested  with  the  access  granted  at  the  time  the  file  was  opened.  In  this 
example,  ObRef  erenceObj  ectByHandle  will  indicate  that  the  write 
operation  should  fail  because  the  caller  didn’t  obtain  write  access  when  the  file 
was  opened. 

The  Windows  security  functions  also  enable  Windows  applications  to  define 
their  own  private  objects  and  to  call  on  the  services  of  the  SRM  (through  the 
AuthZ  user-mode  APIs,  described  later)  to  enforce  the  Windows  security  model 
on  those  objects.  Many  kernel-mode  functions  that  the  object  manager  and  other 
executive  components  use  to  protect  their  own  objects  are  exported  as  Windows 
user-mode  APIs.  The  user-mode  equivalent  of  SeAccessCheck  is  the  AuthZ 
API  AccessCheck.  Windows  applications  can  therefore  leverage  the 
flexibility  of  the  security  model  and  transparently  integrate  with  the 
authentication  and  administrative  interfaces  that  are  present  in  Windows. 

The  essence  of  the  SRM’s  security  model  is  an  equation  that  takes  three 
inputs:  the  security  identity  of  a thread,  the  access  that  the  thread  wants  to  an 
object,  and  the  security  settings  of  the  object.  The  output  is  either  yes  or  no  and 
indicates  whether  the  security  model  grants  the  thread  the  access  it  desires.  The 
following  sections  describe  the  inputs  in  more  detail  and  then  document  the 
model’s  access-validation  algorithm. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  handle  access  masks 

Process  Explorer  can  show  the  access  mask  associated  with  open  handles. 
Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Open  Process  Explorer. 

2.  Open  the  View  menu,  choose  Lower  Pane  View,  and  select  Handles 
to  configure  the  lower  pane  to  show  handles. 

3.  Right-click  the  column  headers  of  the  lower  pane  and  choose  Select 


Columns  to  open  the  dialog  box  shown  here: 


4.  Select  the  Access  Mask  and  Decoded  Access  Mask  check  boxes 
(the  latter  is  available  in  version  16.10  and  later)  and  click  OK. 

5.  Select  Explorer.exe  from  the  process  list  and  look  at  the  lower  pane 
handles.  Each  handle  has  an  access  mask,  indicating  the  access 
granted  using  this  handle.  To  help  with  interpreting  the  bits  of  the 
access  mask,  the  decoded  access  mask  column  shows  a textual 
representation  of  the  access  masks  for  many  types  of  objects: 
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Notice  there  are  generic  access  rights  (for  example,  READ_CONTROL  and 
SYNCHRONIZE)  and  specific  ones  (for  example,  KEY_READ  and 
MODIFY_STATE).  Most  of  the  specific  ones  are  shortened  versions  of  the 
actual  defines  in  the  windows  headers  (for  example,  MODIFY_STATE  instead 
of  EVENT_MODIFY_STATE,  TERMINATE  instead  of 
PROCESS_TERMINATE). 


Security  identifiers 

Instead  of  using  names  (which  might  or  might  not  be  unique)  to  identify  entities 
that  perform  actions  in  a system,  Windows  uses  security  identifiers  (SIDs).  Users 
have  SIDs,  as  do  local  and  domain  groups,  local  computers,  domains,  domain 
members,  and  services.  A SID  is  a variable-length  numeric  value  that  consists  of 
a SID  structure  revision  number,  a 48-bit  identifier  authority  value,  and  a 
variable  number  of  32-bit  subauthority  or  relative  identifier  (RID)  values.  The 
authority  value  identifies  the  agent  that  issued  the  SID,  and  this  agent  is  typically 
a Windows  local  system  or  a domain.  Subauthority  values  identify  tmstees 
relative  to  the  issuing  authority,  and  RIDs  are  simply  a way  for  Windows  to 
create  unique  SIDs  based  on  a common  base  SID.  Because  SIDs  are  long  and 
Windows  takes  care  to  generate  truly  random  values  within  each  SID,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  Windows  to  issue  the  same  SID  twice  on  machines  or 
domains  anywhere  in  the  world. 

When  displayed  textually,  each  SID  carries  an  S prefix,  and  its  various 
components  are  separated  with  hyphens  like  so: 


S-l-5-21-1463437245-1224812800-863842198-1128 


In  this  SID,  the  revision  number  is  1,  the  identifier  authority  value  is  5 (the 
Windows  security  authority),  and  four  subauthority  values  plus  one  RID  (1128) 
make  up  the  remainder  of  the  SID.  This  SID  is  a domain  SID,  but  a local 
computer  on  the  domain  would  have  a SID  with  the  same  revision  number, 
identifier  authority  value,  and  number  of  subauthority  values. 

When  you  install  Windows,  the  Windows  Setup  program  issues  the  computer 
a machine  SID.  Windows  assigns  SIDs  to  local  accounts  on  the  computer.  Each 
local-account  SID  is  based  on  the  source  computer’s  SID  and  has  a RID  at  the 
end.  RIDs  for  user  accounts  and  groups  start  at  1000  and  increase  in  increments 
of  1 for  each  new  user  or  group.  Similarly,  Domain  Controller  Promote 
(Dcpromo.exe),  the  utility  used  to  create  a new  Windows  domain,  reuses  the 
computer  SID  of  the  computer  being  promoted  to  domain  controller  as  the 
domain  SID  and  re-creates  a new  SID  for  the  computer  if  it  is  ever  demoted. 
Windows  issues  to  new  domain  accounts  SIDs  that  are  based  on  the  domain  SID 
and  have  an  appended  RID  (again  starting  at  1000  and  increasing  in  increments 
of  1 for  each  new  user  or  group).  A RID  of  1028  indicates  that  the  SID  is  the 
twenty-ninth  SID  the  domain  issued. 

Windows  issues  SIDs  that  consist  of  a computer  or  domain  SID  with  a 
predefined  RID  to  many  predefined  accounts  and  groups.  For  example,  the  RID 
for  the  Administrator  account  is  500,  and  the  RID  for  the  guest  account  is  501.  A 
computer’s  local  Administrator  account,  for  example,  has  the  computer  SID  as 
its  base  with  the  RID  of  500  appended  to  it: 

S-l-5-21-13124455-12541255-61235125-500 

Windows  also  defines  a number  of  built-in  local  and  domain  SIDs  to  represent 
well-known  groups.  For  example,  a SID  that  identifies  any  and  all  accounts 
(except  anonymous  users)  is  the  Everyone  SID:  S-l-1-0.  Another  example  of  a 
group  that  a SID  can  represent  is  the  Network  group,  which  is  the  group  that 
represents  users  who  have  logged  on  to  a machine  from  the  network.  The 
Network  group  SID  is  S-l-5-2.  Table  7-2.  reproduced  here  from  the  Windows 
SDK  documentation,  shows  some  basic  well-known  SIDs,  their  numeric  values, 
and  their  use.  Unlike  users’  SIDs,  these  SIDs  are  predefined  constants,  and  have 
the  same  values  on  every  Windows  system  and  domain  in  the  world.  Thus,  a file 
that  is  accessible  by  members  of  the  Everyone  group  on  the  system  where  it  was 
created  is  also  accessible  to  Everyone  on  any  other  system  or  domain  to  which 
the  hard  drive  where  it  resides  happens  to  be  moved.  Users  on  those  systems 
must,  of  course,  authenticate  to  an  account  on  those  systems  before  becoming 


members  of  the  Everyone  group. 


SID 

Nam* 

Use 

S-1-0-0 

Nobody 

Used  when  the  51 D is  unknown 

5-1-1-0 

Everyone 

A group  that  inc  uces  all  users  except  anonymous  users 

5-1-2-0 

Local 

Userswho  og  on  to  terminals  ocally  {physically}  connected  to  the  system 

S-1-3-0 

Creator  Owner  iD 

A security  derrtifier  to  be  replaced  by  the  security  identifier  cl  the  user 
«vho  rmileil  h new  objnt  1 [used  in  inheritable  ACEs) 

5-1-3-1 

Creator  (irn  up  ID 

Identifies  a security  identner  to  be  replaced  by  the  Primary  group  SID  nf 
t ne  user  who  created  a new  object  (used  r inheritanle  ACEs; 

S-l-5-lft 

Local  System  account 

1 Ised  ny  services 

S-1-5-W 

Local  Servireaccnunt 

Used  hy  services 

5-1-WO 

Network  Service  account 

Llsed  ny  services 

TABLE  7-2  A few  well-known  SIDs 


Note 


See  Microsoft  Knowledge  Base  article  243330  for  a list  of  defined  SIDs  at 
http: //support,  m icrosoft.  com/kb/243330. 
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Finally,  Winlogon  creates  a unique  logon  SID  for  each  interactive  logon 
session.  A typical  use  of  a logon  SID  is  in  an  access  control  entry  (ACE)  that 
allows  access  for  the  duration  of  a client’s  logon  session.  For  example,  a 
Windows  service  can  use  the  LogonUser  function  to  start  a new  logon  session. 
The  LogonUser  function  returns  an  access  token  from  which  the  service  can 
extract  the  logon  SID.  The  service  can  then  use  the  SID  in  an  ACE  (described  in 
the  section  “Security  descriptors  and  access  control”  later  in  this  chapter)  that 
allows  the  client’s  logon  session  to  access  the  interactive  window  station  and 
desktop.  The  SID  for  a logon  session  is  S-1-5-5-X-Y,  where  the  X and  Y are 
randomly  generated. 


EXPERIMENT:  Using  PsGetSid  and  Process  Explorer  to  view  SIDs 

You  can  easily  see  the  SID  representation  for  any  account  you’re  using  by 
running  the  PsGetSid  utility  from  Sysinternals.  Ps  Get  Sid’s  options 
allow  you  to  translate  machine  and  user  account  names  to  their 
corresponding  SIDs  and  vice  versa. 

If  you  run  PsGetSid  with  no  options,  it  prints  the  SID  assigned  to  the 
local  computer.  Because  the  Administrator  account  always  has  a RID  of  500, 


you  can  determine  the  name  assigned  to  the  account  (in  cases  where  a system 
administrator  has  renamed  the  account  for  security  reasons)  simply  by  passing 
the  machine  SID  appended  with  -500  as  PsGet Sid’s  command-line 
argument. 

To  obtain  the  SID  of  a domain  account,  enter  the  user  name  with  the  domain 
as  a prefix: 

c:\>psgetsid  redmond\ j ohndoe 

You  can  determine  the  SID  of  a domain  by  specifying  the  domain’s  name  as 
the  argument  to  PsGet  Sid: 

c:\>psgetsid  Redmond 

Finally,  by  examining  the  RID  of  your  own  account,  you  know  at  least  a 
number  of  security  accounts  (equal  to  the  number  resulting  from  subtracting 
999  from  your  RID)  have  been  created  in  your  domain  or  on  your  local 
machine  (depending  on  whether  you  are  using  a domain  or  local  machine 
account).  You  can  determine  what  accounts  have  been  assigned  RIDs  by 
passing  a SID  with  the  RID  you  want  to  query  to  PsGet  Sid.  If  PsGet  Sid 
reports  that  no  mapping  between  the  SID  and  an  account  name  was  possible 
and  the  RID  is  lower  than  that  of  your  account,  you  know  that  the  account 
assigned  the  RID  has  been  deleted. 

For  example,  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  account  assigned  the  28th  RID, 
pass  the  domain  SID  appended  with  -1027  to  PsGet  Sid: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

c : \>psgetsid  S-l-5-21-1787744166-3910675280- 
2727264193-1027 

Account  for  S-l-5-21-1787744166-3910675280- 
2727264193-1027: 

User:  redmond\j ohndoe 

Process  Explorer  can  also  show  you  information  on  account  and  group  SIDs 
on  your  system  through  its  Security  tab.  This  tab  shows  you  information  such 
as  who  owns  this  process  and  which  groups  the  account  is  a member  of.  To 
view  this  information,  simply  double-click  any  process  (for  example, 
Explorer.exe)  in  the  Process  list  and  then  click  the  Security  tab.  You  should 
see  something  similar  to  the  following: 


explorer.exe9188  Properties 


□ 


Image  Performance  Performance  Graph  Disk  and  Network  GPU  Graph 
Threads  TCP/IP  Security  Environment  Strings 


Group  SID:  n/a 


Privilege 

Flags 

SeChangeNotifyPrivilege 

Default  Enabled 

SelncreaseWorkingSetPrivilege  Disabled 

SeShutdownPrivilege 

Disabled 

SeTimeZonePrivilege 

Disabled 

SeUndockPrivilege 

Disabled 

Permissions 

User:  ZODIAC\CS35010 

SID:  S- 1-5-21-3537846094-3055369412-2967912182-1001 

Session:  1 Logon  Session:  laa448 
Virtualized:  No  Protected:  No 


Group 

Flags 

A 

BUILTIN\Administrators 

Deny 

BUILTIN\Hyper-V  Administrators 

Mandatory 

BUILTINXPerformance  Log  Users 

Mandatory 

BUILTINXUsers 

Mandatory 

CONSOLE  LOGON 

Mandatory 

Everyone 

Mandatory 

LOCAL 

Mandatory 

Mandatory  Label\Medium  Mandatory  Level 

Integrity 

MicrosoftAccount\zodiacon@live.com 

Mandatory 

NT  AUTHORITY\Authenticated  Users 

Mandatory 

NT  AUTHORITY\Cloud  Account  Authentication 

Mandatory 

NT  AUTHORITYVNTERACTIVE 

Mandatory 

NT  AUTHORITY\Local  account 

Mandatory 

NT  AUTHORITVMocal  account  and  member  of  Admin... 

Deny 

NT  AUTHORITYUogonSessionld.O J 745560 

Mandatory 

NT  AUTHORITY\This  Organization 

Mandatory 

V 

OK 


Cancel 


The  information  displayed  in  the  User  field  contains  the  friendly  name  of 
the  account  owning  this  process,  while  the  SID  field  contains  the  actual  SID 
value.  The  Group  list  includes  information  on  all  the  groups  that  this  account 
is  a member  of  (groups  are  described  later  in  this  chapter). 


Integrity  levels 

As  mentioned,  integrity  levels  can  override  discretionary  access  to  differentiate  a 
process  and  objects  running  as  and  owned  by  the  same  user,  offering  the  ability 


to  isolate  code  and  data  within  a user  account.  The  mechanism  of  Mandatory 
Integrity  Control  (MIC)  allows  the  SRM  to  have  more  detailed  information 
about  the  nature  of  the  caller  by  associating  it  with  an  integrity  level.  It  also 
provides  information  on  the  trust  required  to  access  the  object  by  defining  an 
integrity  level  for  it. 

The  integrity  level  of  a token  can  be  obtained  with  the 
GetTokenlnf  ormation  API  with  the  Token  - Integri  tyLevel 
enumeration  value.  These  integrity  levels  are  specified  by  a SID.  Although 
integrity  levels  can  be  arbitrary  values,  the  system  uses  six  primary  levels  to 
separate  privilege  levels,  as  described  in  Table  7-3. 


SID 

Name  (Levell 

Use 

S 1 16  Jxl> 

Untrusted  (01 

Used  by  pruiesses  started  by  the  Anonymous  yroupi.  It  docks  most  write  access 

S 1 16  OxlOW 

Law  ;i; 

Used  by  AppContainer  utocesses  (UWP)  and  f’roteited  Mode  Internet  txdoier.  It 
bucks  wiite  a ness  to  most  objects  (such  as  ties  and  leyistry  keys)  on  the  system. 

> 1 16  0x2000 

Medium  (2) 

Used  by  rorrwl  applications  being  launched  while  UAC  is  enabled. 

S 1 16  0x3000 

Hiyli  id) 

Used  by  administrative  applications  launched  through  elevation  when  UAC  is 
enabled,  or  normal  applications  if  UAC  s disabled  and  the  user  is  an  administrator 

5-1-16-0*4000 

System  [&) 

Used  by  services  and  othe  - system- level  processes  (such  as  Wininit,  Winlognn,  Smss, 
and  so  on). 

5-1-16-0x5000 

Protected  (5) 

Currently  unused  by  default  Can  be  set  by  kernel-mode  caller  only. 

TABLE  7-3  Integrity  level  SIDs 

Another,  seemingly  additional,  integrity  level  is  called  AppContainer,  used  by 
UWP  apps.  Although  seemingly  another  level,  it’s  in  fact  equal  to  Low.  UWP 
process  tokens  have  another  attribute  that  indicates  they  are  running  inside  an 
AppContainer  (described  in  the  “AppContainers”  section).  This  information  is 
available  with  the  GetTokenlnf  ormation  API  with  the 
TokenlsAppContainer  enumeration  value. 


EXPERIMENT:  Looking  at  the  integrity  level  of  processes 

You  can  use  Process  Explorer  to  quickly  display  the  integrity  level  for  the 
processes  on  your  system.  The  following  steps  demonstrate  this 
functionality. 

1.  Launch  Microsoft  Edge  browser  and  Calc.exe  (Windows  10). 

2.  Open  an  elevated  command  prompt  window. 

3.  Open  Notepad  normally  (without  elevating  it). 

4.  Open  an  elevated  Process  Explorer,  right-click  any  column  header  in 
the  Process  list,  and  then  click  Select  Columns. 


5.  Select  the  Process  Image  tab  and  select  the  Integrity  Level  check 
box.  The  dialog  box  should  look  similar  to  the  one  shown  here: 


6.  Process  Explorer  shows  you  the  integrity  level  of  the  processes  on 
your  system.  You  should  see  the  Notepad  process  at  medium,  the 
Edge  (MicrosoftEdge.exe)  process  at  AppContainer,  and  the  elevated 
command  prompt  at  High.  Also  note  that  the  services  and  system 
processes  are  running  at  an  even  higher  integrity  level,  System. 
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Every  process  has  an  integrity  level  that  is  represented  in  its  token  and 
propagated  according  to  the  following  rules: 

■ A process  normally  inherits  the  integrity  level  of  its  parent  (which  means 
an  elevated  command  prompt  will  spawn  other  elevated  processes). 

■ If  the  file  object  for  the  executable  image  to  which  the  child  process 
belongs  has  an  integrity  level  and  the  parent  process’s  integrity  level  is 
medium  or  higher,  the  child  process  will  inherit  the  lower  of  the  two. 

■ A parent  process  can  create  a child  process  with  an  explicit  integrity  level 
lower  than  its  own.  To  do  this,  it  uses  DuplicateTokenEx  to  duplicate 
its  own  access  token,  it  uses  SetToken-  Information  to  change  the 
integrity  level  in  the  new  token  to  the  desired  level,  and  then  it  calls 
CreateProcessAsUser  with  that  new  token. 


Table  7-3  lists  the  integrity  level  associated  with  processes,  but  what  about 
objects?  Objects  also  have  an  integrity  level  stored  as  part  of  their  security 
descriptor,  in  a structure  that  is  called  the  mandatory  label. 

To  support  migrating  from  previous  versions  of  Windows  (whose  registry 
keys  and  files  would  not  include  integrity-level  information),  and  to  make  it 
simpler  for  application  developers,  all  objects  have  an  implicit  integrity  level  to 
avoid  having  to  manually  specify  one.  This  implicit  integrity  level  is  medium, 
meaning  that  the  mandatory  policy  (described  shortly)  on  the  object  will  be 
performed  on  tokens  accessing  this  object  with  an  integrity  level  lower  than 
medium. 

When  a process  creates  an  object  without  specifying  an  integrity  level,  the 
system  checks  the  integrity  level  in  the  token.  For  tokens  with  a level  of  medium 
or  higher,  the  implicit  integrity  level  of  the  object  remains  medium.  However, 
when  a token  contains  an  integrity  level  lower  than  medium,  the  object  is  created 
with  an  explicit  integrity  level  that  matches  the  level  in  the  token. 

Objects  that  are  created  by  high-  or  system-integrity-level  processes  have  a 
medium  integrity  level  themselves  so  that  users  can  disable  and  enable  UAC.  If 
object  integrity  levels  always  inherited  their  creator’s  integrity  level,  the 
applications  of  an  administrator  who  disables  UAC  and  subsequently  re-enables 
it  could  fail  because  the  administrator  would  not  be  able  to  modify  any  registry 
settings  or  files  created  when  running  at  the  high  integrity  level.  Objects  can  also 
have  an  explicit  integrity  level  that  is  set  by  the  system  or  by  the  creator  of  the 
object.  For  example,  processes,  threads,  tokens,  and  jobs  are  given  an  explicit 
integrity  level  by  the  kernel  when  it  creates  them.  The  reason  for  assigning  an 
integrity  level  to  these  objects  is  to  prevent  a process  for  the  same  user,  but  one 
running  at  a lower  integrity  level,  from  accessing  these  objects  and  modifying 
their  content  or  behavior  (for  example,  DLL  injection  or  code  modification). 

Apart  from  an  integrity  level,  objects  also  have  a mandatory  policy,  which 
defines  the  actual  level  of  protection  that’s  applied  based  on  the  integrity-level 
check.  Three  types  are  possible,  shown  in  Table  7-4.  The  integrity  level  and  the 
mandatory  policy  are  stored  together  in  the  same  ACE. 


Policy 

Present  on,  by  Default 

Description 

No-Write-Up 

Implicit  on  all  objects 

Used  to  restrict  write  access  coming  tron  a lower  integrity  level  pro- 
cess to  tire  object 

No  Read  Up 

Only  on  piocess  objects 

Used  to  restrict  read  access  con  ing  from  a lower  integrity  level  process 
la  the  abject.  Specific  use  on  piocess  objects  protects  against  informs 
l on  leakage  by  block  ng  address  space  reads  from  an  external  process. 

No  fcxecjte  Up 

Only  on  bmanes  in  pie 

Used  to  restrict  execute  access  corning  from  a lower  integrity  level 

meriting  COM  classes 

process  to  tlie  object.  Specif  c ase  an  COM  classes  is  to  testricl  la  tin  cli 
activation  permissions  on  a TOM  class 

TABLE  7-4  Object  mandatory  policies 


EXPERIMENT:  Looking  at  the  integrity  level  of  objects 

You  can  use  the  AccessChk  tool  from  Sysinternals  to  display  the  integrity 
level  of  objects  on  the  system,  such  as  files,  processes,  and  registry  keys. 
Here’s  an  experiment  showing  the  purpose  of  the  LocalLow  directory  in 
Windows: 

1.  Browse  to  C:\Users\<UserName>\  in  a command  prompt  window, 
where  <username>  is  your  user  name. 

2.  Try  running  AccessChk  on  the  AppData  folder,  as  follows: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Users\UserName>  accesschk  -v  appdata 

3.  Note  the  differences  between  the  Local  and  LocalLow  subfolders  in 
your  output,  similar  to  that  shown  here: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C: \Users\UserName\AppData\Local 

Medium  Mandatory  Level  (Default)  [No -Write -Up] 

[.  . .] 

C : \Users\UserName\AppData\LocalLow 
Low  Mandatory  Level  [No-Write-Up] 

[.  . .] 

C : \Users\UserName\AppData\Roaming 

Medium  Mandatory  Level  (Default)  [No -Write -Up] 

[.  . .] 

4.  Notice  that  the  LocalLow  directory  has  an  integrity  level  set  to  Low, 
while  the  Local  and  Roaming  directories  have  integrity  levels  of 
Medium  (default).  The  default  means  the  system  is  using  an  implicit 
integrity  level. 

5.  Pass  the  -e  flag  to  AccessChk  so  it  displays  only  explicit  integrity 
levels.  If  you  run  the  tool  on  the  AppData  folder  again,  you’ll  notice 
only  the  LocalLow  information  is  displayed. 

The  -o  (object),  -k  (registry  key),  and  -p  (process)  flags  allow  you  to 
specify  something  other  than  a file  or  directory. 


Tokens 

The  SRM  uses  an  object  called  a token  (or  access  token)  to  identify  the  security 
context  of  a process  or  thread.  A security  context  consists  of  information  that 
describes  the  account,  groups,  and  privileges  associated  with  the  process  or 
thread.  Tokens  also  include  information  such  as  the  session  ID,  the  integrity 
level,  and  the  UAC  virtualization  state.  (We’ll  describe  both  privileges  and 
UAC’s  virtualization  mechanism  later  in  this  chapter.) 

During  the  logon  process  (described  later  in  this  chapter),  Lsass  creates  an 
initial  token  to  represent  the  user  logging  on.  It  then  determines  whether  the  user 
logging  on  is  a member  of  a powerful  group  or  possesses  a powerful  privilege. 
The  groups  checked  for  in  this  step  are  as  follows: 

■ Built-In  Administrators 

■ Certificate  Administrators 

■ Domain  Administrators 

■ Enterprise  Administrators 

■ Policy  Administrators 

■ Schema  Administrators 

■ Domain  Controllers 

■ Enterprise  Read-Only  Domain  Controllers 

■ Read-Only  Domain  Controllers 

■ Account  Operators 

■ Backup  Operators 

■ Cryptographic  Operators 

■ Network  Configuration  Operators 

■ Print  Operators 

■ System  Operators 

■ RAS  Servers 

■ Power  Users 

■ Pre-Windows  2000  Compatible  Access 

Many  of  the  groups  listed  are  used  only  on  domain-joined  systems  and  don’t 
give  users  local  administrative  rights  directly.  Instead,  they  allow  users  to  modify 
domain-wide  settings. 

The  privileges  checked  for  are  as  follows: 


■ SeBackupPrivilege 
■ SeCreateTokenPrivilege 
■ SeDebugPrivilege 
■ SelmpersonatePrivilege 
■ SeLabelPrivilege 
■ SeLoadDriverPrivilege 
■ SeRestorePrivilege 
■ SeTakeOwnershipPrivilege 
■ SeTcbPrivilege 

These  privileges  are  described  in  detail  in  the  section  “Privileges,”  later  in  this 
chapter. 

If  one  or  more  of  these  groups  or  privileges  are  present,  Lsass  creates  a 
restricted  token  for  the  user  (also  called  a filtered  admin  token ) and  creates  a 
logon  session  for  both.  The  standard  user  token  is  attached  to  the  initial  process 
or  processes  that  Winlogon  starts  (by  default,  Userinit.exe). 


Note 


If  UAC  has  been  disabled,  administrators  run  with  a token  that  includes 
their  administrator  group  memberships  and  privileges. 


Because  child  processes  inherit  a copy  of  the  token  of  their  creators  by 
default,  all  processes  in  the  user’s  session  run  under  the  same  token.  You  can 
also  generate  a token  by  using  the  Windows  LogonUser  function.  You  can 
then  use  this  token  to  create  a process  that  runs  within  the  security  context  of  the 
user  logged  on  through  the  LogonUser  function  by  passing  the  token  to  the 
Windows  CreateProcessAsUser  function.  The 

CreateProcessWi  thLogonW  function  combines  these  into  a single  call, 
which  is  how  the  Runas  command  launches  processes  under  alternative  tokens. 

Tokens  vary  in  size  because  different  user  accounts  have  different  sets  of 
privileges  and  associated  group  accounts.  However,  all  tokens  contain  the  same 
types  of  information.  The  most  important  contents  of  a token  are  represented  in 
Figure  7-7. 


FIGURE  7-7  Access  tokens. 

The  security  mechanisms  in  Windows  use  two  components  to  determine  what 
objects  can  be  accessed  and  what  secure  operations  can  be  performed.  One 
component  comprises  the  token’s  user  account  SID  and  group  SID  fields.  The 
SRM  uses  SIDs  to  determine  whether  a process  or  thread  can  obtain  requested 
access  to  a securable  object,  such  as  an  NTFS  file. 

The  group  SIDs  in  a token  indicate  which  groups  a user’s  account  is  a member 
of.  For  example,  a server  application  can  disable  specific  groups  to  restrict  a 
token’s  credentials  when  the  server  application  is  performing  actions  requested 
by  a client.  Disabling  a group  produces  nearly  the  same  effect  as  if  the  group 
wasn’t  present  in  the  token.  (It  results  in  a deny-only  group,  described  in  the 
section  “Restricted  tokens.”  Disabled  SIDs  are  used  as  part  of  security  access 
checks,  described  in  the  section  “Determining  access”  later  in  the  chapter.) 

Group  SIDs  can  also  include  a special  SID  that  contains  the  integrity  level  of  the 
process  or  thread.  The  SRM  uses  another  field  in  the  token,  which  describes  the 
mandatory  integrity  policy,  to  perform  the  mandatory  integrity  check  described 


later  in  the  chapter. 

The  second  component  in  a token  that  determines  what  the  token’s  thread  or 
process  can  do  is  the  privilege  array.  A token’s  privilege  array  is  a list  of  rights 
associated  with  the  token.  An  example  of  a privilege  is  the  right  of  the  process  or 
thread  associated  with  the  token  to  shut  down  the  computer.  Privileges  are 
described  in  more  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

A token’s  default  primary  group  field  and  default  discretionary  access  control 
list  (DACL)  field  are  security  attributes  that  Windows  applies  to  objects  that  a 
process  or  thread  creates  when  it  uses  the  token.  By  including  security 
information  in  tokens,  Windows  makes  it  convenient  for  a process  or  thread  to 
create  objects  with  standard  security  attributes  because  the  process  or  thread 
doesn’t  need  to  request  discrete  security  information  for  every  object  it  creates. 

Each  token’s  type  distinguishes  a primary  token  (a  token  that  identifies  the 
security  context  of  a process)  from  an  impersonation  token  (a  type  of  token  that 
threads  use  to  temporarily  adopt  a different  security  context,  usually  of  another 
user).  Impersonation  tokens  carry  an  impersonation  level  that  signifies  what  type 
of  impersonation  is  active  in  the  token.  (Impersonation  is  described  later  in  this 
chapter.) 

A token  also  includes  the  mandatory  policy  for  the  process  or  thread,  which 
defines  how  MIC  will  behave  when  processing  this  token.  There  are  two 
policies: 

■ TOKEN_MANDATORY_NO_WRITE_UP  Enabled  by  default,  this  sets  the 
No-Write-Up  policy  on  this  token,  specifying  that  the  process  or  thread 
will  not  be  able  to  access  objects  with  a higher  integrity  level  for  write 
access. 

■ TOKEN_MANDATORY_NEW_PROCESS_MIN  Also  enabled  by  default, 
this  specifies  that  the  SRM  should  look  at  the  integrity  level  of  the 
executable  image  when  launching  a child  process  and  compute  the 
minimum  integrity  level  of  the  parent  process  and  the  file  object’s  integrity 
level  as  the  child’s  integrity  level. 

Token  flags  include  parameters  that  determine  the  behavior  of  certain  UAC 
and  UIPI  mechanisms,  such  as  virtualization  and  user  interface  access.  Those 
mechanisms  will  be  described  later  in  this  chapter. 

Each  token  can  also  contain  attributes  that  are  assigned  by  the  Application 
Identification  service  (part  of  AppLocker)  when  AppLocker  rules  have  been 
defined.  AppLocker  and  its  use  of  attributes  in  the  access  token  are  described 
later  in  this  chapter. 


A token  for  a UWP  process  includes  information  on  the  AppContainer  hosting 
the  process.  First,  it  stores  a package  SID,  identifying  the  UWP  package  the 
process  originated  from.  The  significance  of  this  SID  will  be  described  in  the 
“AppContainers”  section  later  in  this  chapter.  Second,  UWP  processes  need  to 
request  capabilities  for  operations  that  require  the  user’s  consent.  Examples  of 
capabilities  include  network  access,  using  the  phone  capabilities  of  the  device  (if 
any),  accessing  the  camera  on  the  device,  and  more.  Each  such  capability  is 
represented  with  a SID,  stored  as  part  of  the  token.  (Capabilities  will  be 
discussed  further  in  the  “AppContainers”  section.) 

The  remaining  fields  in  a token  serve  informational  purposes.  The  token 
source  field  contains  a short  textual  description  of  the  entity  that  created  the 
token.  Programs  that  want  to  know  where  a token  originated  use  the  token 
source  to  distinguish  among  sources  such  as  the  Windows  Session  Manager,  a 
network  file  server,  or  the  remote  procedure  call  (RPC)  server.  The  token 
identifier  is  a locally  unique  identifier  (LUID)  that  the  SRM  assigns  to  the  token 
when  it  creates  the  token.  The  Windows  executive  maintains  the  executive 
LUID,  a monotonically  increasing  counter  it  uses  to  assign  a unique  numeric 
identifier  to  each  token.  A LUID  is  guaranteed  to  be  unique  only  until  the  system 
is  shut  down. 

The  token  authentication  ID  is  another  kind  of  LUID.  A token’s  creator 
assigns  the  token’s  authentication  ID  when  calling  the  LsaLogonUser 
function.  If  the  creator  doesn’t  specify  a LUID,  Lsass  obtains  the  LUID  from  the 
executive  LUID.  Lsass  copies  the  authentication  ID  for  all  tokens  descended 
from  an  initial  logon  token.  A program  can  obtain  a token’s  authentication  ID  to 
see  whether  the  token  belongs  to  the  same  logon  session  as  other  tokens  the 
program  has  examined. 

The  executive  LUID  refreshes  the  modified  ID  every  time  a token’s 
characteristics  are  modified.  An  application  can  test  the  modified  ID  to  discover 
changes  in  a security  context  since  the  context’s  last  use. 

Tokens  contain  an  expiration  time  field  that  can  be  used  by  applications 
performing  their  own  security  to  reject  a token  after  a specified  amount  of  time. 
However,  Windows  itself  does  not  enforce  the  expiration  time  of  tokens. 


Note 


To  guarantee  system  security,  the  fields  in  a token  are  immutable  (because 
they  are  located  in  kernel  memory).  Except  for  fields  that  can  be  modified 


through  a specific  system  call  designed  to  modify  certain  token  attributes 
(assuming  the  caller  has  the  appropriate  access  rights  to  the  token  object), 
data  such  as  privileges  and  SIDs  in  a token  can  never  be  modified  from 
user  mode. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  access  tokens 

The  kernel  debugger  dt  _TOKEN  command  displays  the  format  of  an 
internal  token  object.  Although  this  structure  differs  from  the  user-mode 
token  structure  returned  by  Windows  API  security  functions,  the  fields  are 
similar.  For  further  information  on  tokens,  see  the  description  in  the 
Windows  SDK  documentation. 

Here’s  a token  structure  on  Windows  10: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dt  nt!_token 

+0x000  TokenSource 
+0x010  Tokenld 
+0x018  Authenticationld 
+0x020  ParentTokenld 
+0x028  ExpirationTime 
+0x030  TokenLock 
+0x038  Modifiedld 
+0x040  Privileges 
+0x058  AuditPolicy 
+0x078  Sessionld 

+0x07c  UserAndGroupCount  : Uint4B 
+0x080  RestrictedSidCount  : Uint4B 
+0x084  VariableLength  : Uint4B 

+0x088  DynamicCharged  : Uint4B 

+0x08c  DynamicAvailable  : Uint4B 

+0x090  Def aul tOwnerlndex  : Uint4B 
+0x098  UserAndGroups  : Ptr64 

_S I D_AND_ATTR I BUTE  S 

+0x0a0  RestrictedSids  : Ptr64 

_S  I D_AND_ATTR I BUTE  S 

+0x0a8  PrimaryGroup 


_TOKEN_SOURCE 

LUID 

LUID 

LUID 

LARGE INTEGER 

Ptr64  _ERESOURCE 
LUID 

SEP_TOKEN_PRI VI LEGES 

_S  E P_AUD I T P O L I C Y 

Uint4B 


: Ptr64  Void 


+OxObO  DynamicPart  : Ptr64  Uint4B 

+0x0b8  DefaultDacl  : Ptr64  _ACL 

+OxOcO  TokenType  : _TOKEN_TYPE 

+0x0c4  ImpersonationLevel  : 
_SECURITY_IMPERSONATION_LEVEL 

+0x0c8  TokenFlags  : Uint4B 

+0x0cc  TokenlnUse  : UChar 

+0x0d0  Integri tyLevellndex  : Uint4B 
+0x0d4  MandatoryPolicy  : Uint4B 

+0x0d8  LogonSession  : Ptr64 

_SEP LOGON_SESSION_REFERENCES 

+0x0e0  OriginatingLogonSession  : _LUID 

+0x0e8  SidHash  : _SID_AND_ATTRIBUTES_HASH 

+0xlf8  Res trictedSidHash  : 

_S  I D_AND_ATTR I BUTE  S_H  A S H 

+0x308  pSecurityAttributes  : Ptr64 

.AUTHZBASEP SECURITY_ATTRIBUTES INFORMATION 

+0x310  Package  : Ptr64  Void 

+0x318  Capabilities  : Ptr64 

S I D_AND_ATTR I BUT E S 

+0x320  CapabilityCount  : Uint4B 

+0x328  CapabilitiesHash  : _SID_AND_ATTRIBUTES_HASH 
+0x438  LowboxNumberEntry  : Ptr64 
SEP_LOWBOX_NUMBER_ENTRY 

+0x440  LowboxHandlesEntry  : Ptr64 
S E P_L  0 WB  0 X_H  AND  L E S_ENTR  Y 

+0x448  pClaimAttributes  : Ptr64 

AUTHZBASEP CLAIM_ATTRIBUTES_COLLECTION 

+0x450  Trus tLevelSid  : Ptr64  Void 

+0x458  Trus tLinkedToken  : Ptr64  _TOKEN 

+0x460  Integri tyLevelSidValue  : Ptr64  Void 
+0x468  TokenSidValues  : Ptr64 

.SEP SID_VALUES BLOCK 

+0x470  IndexEntry  : Ptr64 

S E P LU I D TO I NDEX_MAP_ENTRY 

+0x478  Diagnos ticlnf o : Ptr64 
SEP  TOKEN  DIAG  TRACK  ENTRY 


+0x480  SessionObj ect  : Ptr64  Void 

+0x488  VariablePart  : Uint8B 

You  can  examine  the  token  for  a process  with  the  ! token  command. 

You’ll  find  the  address  of  the  token  in  the  output  of  the  ! process  command. 
Here’s  an  example  for  an  explorer.exe  process: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! process  0 1 explorer.exe 
PROCESS  ff f fel8304dfd780 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  23e4  Peb: 

00c2a000  ParentCid:  2264 

DirBase:  2aa0f6000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f cd82c72f cd80  HandleCount:  <Data  Not 
Accessible> 

Image:  explorer.exe 

VadRoot  f f f f el8303655840  Vads  705  Clone  0 Private 
12264.  Modified  376410.  Locked  18. 

DeviceMap  f f f f cd82c39bc0d0 

Token  ffffcd82c72fc06 


PROCESS  ff f fel830670a080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  27b8  Peb: 

00950000  ParentCid:  035c 

DirBase:  2cba97000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f cd82c7ccc500  HandleCount:  <Data  Not 
Accessible> 

Image:  explorer.exe 

VadRoot  f f f f el83064e9f 60  Vads  1991  Clone  0 
Private  19576.  Modified  87095.  Locked  0. 

DeviceMap  f f f f cd82c39bc0d0 

Token  f f f f cd82c7cd906 


lkd>  ! token  f f f f cd82c72f C060 

_TOKEN  Oxf f f f cd82c72f c060 
TS  Session  ID:  0x1 


User:  S-l-5-21-3537846094-30553694 12 -29679 12 182-1001 
User  Groups: 

00  S - 1 - 16  - 8192 

Attributes  - Grouplntegri ty  Grouplntegri tyEnabled 

01  S-l-1-0 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

02  S - 1 - 5 - 114 
Attributes  - DenyOnly 

03  S- 1-5 -21-3537 84 6094 -30553 69 4 12 -296 79 12 182 -10 04 
Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

04  S-l-5-32-544 
Attributes  - DenyOnly 

05  S-l-5-32-578 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

06  S-l-5-32-559 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

07  S - 1 - 5 - 32  - 545 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

08  S-l-5-4 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

09  S-l-2-1 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

10  S-l-5-11 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

11  S-l-5-15 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

12  S-l-11-96-3623454863-58364-18864-2661722203- 
1597581903-1225312835-2511459453- 
1556397606-2735945305-1404291241 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

13  S - 1 - 5 - 113 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

14  S-l-5-5-0-1745560 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled  Logonld 

15  S-l-2-0 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

16  S - 1 - 5 - 64  - 36 


Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 
Primary  Group:  S - 1 - 5 - 2 1 - 3 53784 6094  - 3 0553 694 12  - 
2967912182-1001 
Privs : 


19  0x000000013 
SeShutdownPrivilege 
23  0x000000017 
SeChangeNotif yPrivilege 
Enabled  Default 
25  0x000000019 
SeUndockPrivilege 
33  0x000000021 

Seiner easeWorkingSet Privilege 


34  0x000000022 
SeTimeZonePrivilege 
Authentication  ID: 
Impersonation  Level : 
TokenType : 

Source:  User32 
in  use  ) 

Token  ID:  lbe803 
Modified  ID: 
RestrictedSidCount : 0 
0x0000000000000000 
OriginatingLogonSession : 
PackageSid:  (null) 
Capabili tyCount : 0 


Attributes  - 
Attributes  - 


Attributes  - 

Attributes  - 

Attributes  - 
(0, laa448) 

Anonymous 

Primary 

TokenFlags : 0x2a00  ( Token 

ParentToken  ID:  laa44b 
(0,  43d9289 ) 

RestrictedSids : 

3e7 

Capabilities : 


0x0000000000000000 

LowboxNumberEntry : 0x0000000000000000 
Security  Attributes: 

Unable  to  get  the  offset  of 

nt !_AUTHZBASEP_SECURITY_ATTRIBUTE . Lis tLink 
Process  Token  Trus tLevelSid : (null) 


Notice  that  there  is  no  package  SID  for  Explorer,  since  it’s  not  running 
inside  an  AppContainer. 

Run  calc.exe  under  Windows  10,  which  spawns  calculator.exe  (now  a UWP 


app),  and  examine  its  token: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  ! process  0 1 calculator.exe 
PROCESS  ff f fel8309e874c0 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  3cl8  Peb : 
cd0182c000  ParentCid:  035c 

DirBase:  7al5e4000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f cd82ec9a37c0  HandleCount:  <Data  Not 
Accessible> 

Image:  Calculator.exe 

VadRoot  f f f f el831cf 197c0  Vads  181  Clone  0 Private 
3800.  Modified  3746.  Locked  503. 

DeviceMap  f f f f cd82c39bc0d0 

Token  ffffcd82e26168f 


lkd>  ! token  f f f f Cd82e26168f 0 

_TOKEN  Oxf f f f cd82e26168f 0 
TS  Session  ID:  0x1 

User:  S-l-5-21-3537 84 6094-30553 69 4 12 -29679 12 182-1001 
User  Groups: 

00  S-l-16-4096 

Attributes  - Grouplntegri ty  Grouplntegri tyEnabled 

01  S-l-1-0 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

02  S - 1 - 5 - 114 
Attributes  - DenyOnly 

03  S-l-5-21-3537 84 6094 -30553 69 4 12 -296 79 12 182 -10 04 
Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

04  S - 1 - 5 - 32  - 544 
Attributes  - DenyOnly 

05  S-l-5-32-578 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

06  S - 1 - 5 - 32  - 559 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

07  S - 1 - 5 - 32  - 545 


Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

08  S-l-5-4 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

09  S-l-2-1 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

10  S-l-5-11 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

11  S-l-5-15 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

12  S-l-11-96-3623454863-58364-18864-2661722203- 
1597581903-1225312835-2511459453- 
1556397606-2735945305-1404291241 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

13  S - 1 - 5 - 113 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

14  S-l-5-5-0-1745560 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled  Logonld 

15  S-l-2-0 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

16  S - 1 - 5 - 64  - 36 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 
Primary  Group:  S - 1 - 5 - 21  - 3537846094  - 3055369412  - 
2967912182-1001 
Privs : 

19  0x000000013 

SeShutdownPrivilege  Attributes  - 

23  0x000000017 

SeChangeNotifyPrivilege  Attributes  - 

Enabled  Default 
25  0x000000019 

SeUndockPrivi lege  Attributes  - 

33  0x000000021 

SelncreaseWorkingSetPrivilege  Attributes  - 

34  0x000000022 

SeTimeZonePrivilege  Attributes  - 

Authentication  ID:  (0,laa448) 

Impersonation  Level:  Anonymous 


TokenType : 

Source:  User32 
in  use  ) 

Token  ID:  4ddb8c0 
Modified  ID: 
RestrictedSidCount : 0 


Primary 

TokenFlags : 0x4a00  ( Token 


ParentToken  ID:  laa44b 
(0,  4ddb8b2 ) 
RestrictedSids : 


0x0000000000000000 
OriginatingLogonSession : 3e7 

PackageSid:  S-l-15-2-466767348-3739614953-2700836392- 

1801644223-4227750657- 

1087833535-2488631167 

CapabilityCount : 1 Capabilities: 

Oxf f f f cd82elbf ccdO 
Capabilities : 

00  S- 1-15 -3 -466767348 -37396 14953 -2700 83 6392- 
1801644223-4227750657-1087833535- 
2488631167 

Attributes  - Enabled 
LowboxNumber Entry : Oxf f f f cd82f a2cl670 
LowboxNumber : 5 
Security  Attributes: 

Unable  to  get  the  offset  of 

nt !_AUTHZBASEP_SECURITY_ATTRIBUTE . Lis tLink 
Process  Token  TrustLevelSid : (null) 

You  can  see  there  is  one  capability  required  by  Calculator  (which  is  in  fact 
equal  to  its  AppContainer  SID  RID,  as  described  in  the  section 
“AppContainers”  later  in  this  chapter).  Looking  at  the  token  of  the  Cortana 
process  (searchui.exe)  shows  the  following  capabilities: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! process  0 1 searchui.exe 
PROCESS  ffffel831307d080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  29d8  Peb: 
fb407ec000  ParentCid:  035c 
DeepFreeze 

DirBase:  38b635000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f cd830059e580  HandleCount:  <Data  Not 


Accessible> 

Image:  SearchUI.exe 

VadRoot  f f f f el831f e89130  Vads  420  Clone  0 Private 
11029.  Modified  2031.  Locked  0. 

DeviceMap  f f f f cd82c39bc0d0 

Token  ffffcd82d97dl8f 


lkd>  ! token  f f f f Cd82d97dl8f 0 

_TOKEN  Oxf f f f cd82d97dl8f 0 
TS  Session  ID:  0x1 

User:  S-l-5-21-3537846094-30553694 12 -29679 12 182-1001 
User  Groups: 


Primary  Group:  S - 1 - 5 - 21  - 3537846094  - 3055369412  - 

2967912182-1001 

Privs : 

19  0x000000013 


SeShutdownPrivilege  Attributes  - 

23  0x000000017 


SeChangeNotif yPrivilege  Attributes  - 

Enabled  Default 
25  0x000000019 


SeUndockPrivilege  Attributes  - 

33  0x000000021 


SelncreaseWorkingSetPrivilege  Attributes  - 

34  0x000000022 


SeTimeZonePrivilege 
Authentication  ID: 
Impersonation  Level: 
TokenType : 

Source:  User32 
in  use  ) 

Token  ID:  4483430 
Modified  ID: 
RestrictedSidCount : 0 
0x0000000000000000 


Attributes  - 
(0, laa448) 

Anonymous 

Primary 

TokenFlags : 0x4a00  ( Token 

ParentToken  ID:  laa44b 
(0,  4481bll) 

RestrictedSids : 


OriginatingLogonSession : 3e7 

PackageSid:  S-l-15-2-1861897761-1695161497- 

2927542615-642690995-327840285- 

2659745135-2630312742 

Capabili tyCount : 32  Capabilities: 

Oxf f f f cd82f 78149b0 
Capabilities : 

00  S- 1-15 -3 -102 4 -12 16833578 -114 52 189 9 -3977 64 0588- 
1343180512-2505059295-473916851- 
3379430393-3088591068 

Attributes  - Enabled 

01  S- 1-15 -3 -102 4 -3299255270-184 7605585 -2201808924- 
710406709-3613095291-873286183- 
3101090833-2655911836 

Attributes  - Enabled 

02  S-  1-15 -3  -102 4 -34359262  -2669769421-2 13 0994 84  7 - 
3068338639-3284271446-2009814230- 
2411358368-814686995 

Attributes  - Enabled 

03  S - 1 - 15  - 3 - 1 
Attributes  - Enabled 

29  S- 1-15 -3 -3633 8492 74 -12 66774400-119 9443 125- 
2736873758 

Attributes  - Enabled 

30  S-  1-15 -3  -2569 73 0672  -1095266119  - 53537203  - 
1209375796 

Attributes  - Enabled 

31  S- 1-15-3 -2452736844 -1257488215-2818397580- 
3305426111 

Attributes  - Enabled 
LowboxNumber Entry : Oxf f f f cd82c7539 110 
LowboxNumber : 2 
Security  Attributes: 

Unable  to  get  the  offset  of 

nt !_AUTHZBASEP_SECURITY_ATTRIBUTE . Lis tLink 
Process  Token  Trus tLevelSid : (null) 


There  are  32  capabilities  required  by  Cortana.  This  simply  indicates  the 
process  is  richer  in  features  that  need  to  be  accepted  by  end  users  and  validated 
by  the  system. 

You  can  indirectly  view  token  contents  with  Process  Explorer’s  Security  tab 
in  the  process  Properties  dialog  box.  The  dialog  box  shows  the  groups  and 
privileges  included  in  the  token  of  the  process  you  examine. 


EXPERIMENT:  Launching  a program  at  low  integrity  level 

When  you  elevate  a program,  either  by  using  the  Run  as  Administrator 
option  or  because  the  program  is  requesting  it,  the  program  is  explicitly 
launched  at  high  integrity  level.  However,  it  is  also  possible  to  launch  a 
program  at  low  integrity  level  by  using  PsExec  from  Sysinternals: 

1.  Launch  Notepad  at  low  integrity  level  by  using  the  following 
command: 

c:\psexec  -1  notepad.exe 

2.  Try  opening  a file  (such  as  one  of  the  XML  files)  in  the 
%SystemRoot%\System32  directory.  Notice  that  you  can  browse  the 
directory  and  open  any  file  contained  within  it. 

3.  In  Notepad,  open  the  File  menu  and  choose  New. 

4.  Enter  some  text  in  the  window  and  try  saving  it  in  the 
%SystemRoot%\System32  directory.  Notepad  displays  a dialog  box 
indicating  a lack  of  permissions  and  suggests  saving  the  file  in  the 
Documents  folder. 


5.  Accept  Notepad’s  suggestion.  You  will  get  the  same  message  box 
again,  and  repeatedly  for  each  attempt. 

6.  Now  try  saving  the  file  in  the  LocalLow  directory  of  your  user 
profile,  shown  in  an  experiment  earlier  in  the  chapter. 


In  the  previous  experiment,  saving  a file  in  the  LocalLow  directory  worked 
because  Notepad  was  running  with  low  integrity  level,  and  only  the  LocalLow 
directory  also  had  low  integrity  level.  All  the  other  directories  where  you  tried 
to  save  the  file  had  an  implicit  medium  integrity  level.  (You  can  verify  this 
with  Access Chk.)  However,  reading  from  the  %SystemRoot%\System32 
directory,  as  well  as  opening  files  within  it,  did  work,  even  though  the 
directory  and  its  file  also  have  an  implicit  medium  integrity  level. 


Impersonation 

Impersonation  is  a powerful  feature  Windows  uses  frequently  in  its  security 
model.  Windows  also  uses  impersonation  in  its  client/server  programming 
model.  For  example,  a server  application  can  provide  access  to  resources  such  as 
files,  printers,  and  databases.  Clients  wanting  to  access  a resource  send  a request 
to  the  server.  When  the  server  receives  the  request,  it  must  ensure  that  the  client 
has  permission  to  perform  the  desired  operations  on  the  resource.  For  example,  if 
a user  on  a remote  machine  tries  to  delete  a file  on  an  NTFS  share,  the  server 
exporting  the  share  must  determine  whether  the  user  is  allowed  to  delete  the  file. 
The  obvious  way  to  determine  whether  a user  has  permission  is  for  the  server  to 
query  the  user’s  account  and  group  SIDs  and  scan  the  security  attributes  on  the 
file.  This  approach  is  tedious  to  program,  prone  to  errors,  and  wouldn’t  permit 
new  security  features  to  be  supported  transparently.  Thus,  Windows  provides 
impersonation  services  to  simplify  the  server’s  job. 

Impersonation  lets  a server  notify  the  SRM  that  the  server  is  temporarily 
adopting  the  security  profile  of  a client  making  a resource  request.  The  server 
can  then  access  resources  on  behalf  of  the  client,  and  the  SRM  carries  out  the 
access  validation,  but  it  does  so  based  on  the  impersonated  client  security 
context.  Usually,  a server  has  access  to  more  resources  than  a client  does  and 
loses  some  of  its  security  credentials  during  impersonation.  However,  the  reverse 
can  be  true:  The  server  can  gain  security  credentials  during  impersonation. 

A server  impersonates  a client  only  within  the  thread  that  makes  the 
impersonation  request.  Thread-control  data  structures  contain  an  optional  entry 
for  an  impersonation  token.  However,  a thread’s  primary  token,  which  represents 
the  thread’s  real  security  credentials,  is  always  accessible  in  the  process’s  control 
structure. 

Windows  makes  impersonation  available  through  several  mechanisms.  For 
example,  if  a server  communicates  with  a client  through  a named  pipe,  the  server 
can  use  the  ImpersonateNamedPipeClient  Windows  API  function  to  tell 


the  SRM  that  it  wants  to  impersonate  the  user  on  the  other  end  of  the  pipe.  If  the 
server  is  communicating  with  the  client  through  Dynamic  Data  Exchange  (DDE) 
or  RPC,  it  can  make  similar  impersonation  requests  using 
DdelmpersonateClient  and  RpcImpersonateClient.  Athread  can 
create  an  impersonation  token  that’s  simply  a copy  of  its  process  token  with  the 
Impersonates  elf  function.  The  thread  can  then  alter  its  impersonation 
token,  perhaps  to  disable  SIDs  or  privileges.  A Security  Support  Provider 
Interface  (SSPI)  package  can  impersonate  its  clients  with 
ImpersonateSecurityContext.  SSPIs  implement  a network 
authentication  protocol  such  as  LAN  Manager  version  2 or  Kerberos.  Other 
interfaces  such  as  COM  expose  impersonation  through  APIs  of  their  own,  such 
as  CoImpersonateClient. 

After  the  server  thread  finishes  its  task,  it  reverts  to  its  primary  security 
context.  These  forms  of  impersonation  are  convenient  for  carrying  out  specific 
actions  at  the  request  of  a client  and  for  ensuring  that  object  accesses  are  audited 
correctly.  (For  example,  the  audit  that  is  generated  gives  the  identity  of  the 
impersonated  client  rather  than  that  of  the  server  process.)  The  disadvantage  to 
these  forms  of  impersonation  is  that  they  can’t  execute  an  entire  program  in  the 
context  of  a client.  In  addition,  an  impersonation  token  can’t  access  files  or 
printers  on  network  shares  unless  it  is  a delegation-level  impersonation 
(described  shortly)  and  has  sufficient  credentials  to  authenticate  to  the  remote 
machine,  or  the  file  or  printer  share  supports  null  sessions.  (A  null  session  is  one 
that  results  from  an  anonymous  logon.) 

If  an  entire  application  must  execute  in  a client’s  security  context  or  must 
access  network  resources  without  using  impersonation,  the  client  must  be  logged 
on  to  the  system.  The  LogonUser  Windows  API  function  enables  this  action. 
LogonUser  takes  an  account  name,  a password,  a domain  or  computer  name,  a 
logon  type  (such  as  interactive,  batch,  or  service),  and  a logon  provider  as  input, 
and  it  returns  a primary  token.  A server  thread  can  adopt  the  token  as  an 
impersonation  token,  or  the  server  can  start  a program  that  has  the  client’s 
credentials  as  its  primary  token.  From  a security  standpoint,  a process  created 
using  the  token  returned  from  an  interactive  logon  via  LogonUser,  such  as 
with  the  CreateProcessAsUser  API,  looks  like  a program  a user  starts  by 
logging  on  to  the  machine  interactively.  The  disadvantage  to  this  approach  is  that 
a server  must  obtain  the  user’s  account  name  and  password.  If  the  server 
transmits  this  information  across  the  network,  the  server  must  encrypt  it  securely 
so  that  a malicious  user  snooping  network  traffic  can’t  capture  it. 


To  prevent  the  misuse  of  impersonation,  Windows  doesn’t  let  servers  perform 
impersonation  without  a client’s  consent.  A client  process  can  limit  the  level  of 
impersonation  that  a server  process  can  perform  by  specifying  a security  quality 
of  service  (SQOS)  when  connecting  to  the  server.  For  instance,  when  opening  a 
named  pipe,  a process  can  specify  SECURITY_ANONYMOUS, 
SECURITY_IDENTI FI CATION,  SECURITY_IMPERSONATION,  or 
SECURITY_DELEGATION  as  flags  for  the  Windows  CreateFile  function. 
These  same  options  apply  to  other  impersonation-related  functions  listed  earlier. 
Each  level  lets  a server  perform  different  types  of  operations  with  respect  to  the 
client’s  security  context: 

■ SecurityAnonymous  This  is  the  most  restrictive  level  of 
impersonation.  The  server  can’t  impersonate  or  identify  the  client. 

■ Securityldentif  ication  This  lets  the  server  obtain  the  identity 
(the  SIDs)  of  the  client  and  the  client’s  privileges,  but  the  server  can’t 
impersonate  the  client. 

■ Securitylmpersonation  This  lets  the  server  identify  and 
impersonate  the  client  on  the  local  system. 

■ SecurityDelegation  This  is  the  most  permissive  level  of 
impersonation.  It  lets  the  server  impersonate  the  client  on  local  and  remote 
systems. 

Other  interfaces  such  as  RPC  use  different  constants  with  similar  meanings 
(for  example,  RPC_C_  IMP_LEVEL__IMPERSONATE). 

If  the  client  doesn’t  set  an  impersonation  level,  Windows  chooses  the 
Securitylmpersonation  level  by  default.  The  CreateFile  function 
also  accepts  SECURITY_EFFECTIVE_ONLY  and 

SECURITY_CONTEXT TRACKING  as  modifiers  for  the  impersonation  setting: 

■ S E CUR  I T Y_E  F F E CT I VE_ONL  Y This  prevents  a server  from  enabling  or 
disabling  a client’s  privileges  or  groups  while  the  server  is  impersonating. 

■ SECURITY_CONTEXT_TRACKING  This  specifies  that  any  changes  a 
client  makes  to  its  security  context  are  reflected  in  a server  that  is 
impersonating  it.  If  this  option  isn’t  specified,  the  server  adopts  the  context 
of  the  client  at  the  time  of  the  impersonation  and  doesn’t  receive  any 
changes.  This  option  is  honored  only  when  the  client  and  server  processes 
are  on  the  same  system. 

To  prevent  spoofing  scenarios  in  which  a low-integrity  process  could  create  a 


user  interface  that  captured  user  credentials  and  then  used  LogonUser  to 
obtain  that  user’s  token,  a special  integrity  policy  applies  to  impersonation 
scenarios:  a thread  cannot  impersonate  a token  of  higher  integrity  than  its  own. 
For  example,  a low-integrity  application  cannot  spoof  a dialog  box  that  queries 
administrative  credentials  and  then  attempt  to  launch  a process  at  a higher 
privilege  level.  The  integrity-mechanism  policy  for  impersonation  access  tokens 
is  that  the  integrity  level  of  the  access  token  that  is  returned  by  LsaLogonUser 
must  be  no  higher  than  the  integrity  level  of  the  calling  process. 

Restricted  tokens 

A restricted  token  is  created  from  a primary  or  impersonation  token  using  the 
CreateRestrictedToken  function.  The  restricted  token  is  a copy  of  the 
token  it’s  derived  from,  with  the  following  possible  modifications: 

■ Privileges  can  be  removed  from  the  token’s  privilege  array. 

■ SIDs  in  the  token  can  be  marked  as  deny-only.  These  SIDs  remove  access 
to  any  resources  for  which  the  SID’s  access  is  denied  by  using  a matching 
access-denied  ACE  that  would  other-wise  be  overridden  by  an  ACE 
granting  access  to  a group  containing  the  SID  earlier  in  the  security 
descriptor. 

■ SIDs  in  the  token  can  be  marked  as  restricted.  These  SIDs  are  subject  to  a 
second  pass  of  the  access-check  algorithm,  which  will  parse  only  the 
restricted  SIDs  in  the  token.  The  results  of  both  the  first  pass  and  the 
second  pass  must  grant  access  to  the  resource  or  no  access  is  granted  to  the 
object. 

Restricted  tokens  are  useful  when  an  application  wants  to  impersonate  a client 
at  a reduced  security  level,  primarily  for  safety  reasons  when  running  untrusted 
code.  For  example,  the  restricted  token  can  have  the  shutdown-system  privilege 
removed  from  it  to  prevent  code  executed  in  the  restricted  token’s  security 
context  from  rebooting  the  system. 

Filtered  admin  token 

As  you  saw  earlier,  restricted  tokens  are  also  used  by  UAC  to  create  the  filtered 
admin  token  that  all  user  applications  will  inherit.  A filtered  admin  token  has  the 
following  characteristics: 

■ The  integrity  level  is  set  to  medium. 

■ The  administrator  and  administrator-like  SIDs  mentioned  previously  are 
marked  as  deny-only  to  prevent  a security  hole  if  the  group  were  to  be 


removed  altogether.  For  example,  if  a file  had  an  access  control  list  (ACL) 
that  denied  the  Administrators  group  all  access  but  granted  some  access  to 
another  group  the  user  belongs  to,  the  user  would  be  granted  access  if  the 
Administrators  group  was  absent  from  the  token,  which  would  give  the 
standard  user  version  of  the  user’s  identity  more  access  than  the  user’s 
administrator  identity. 

■ All  privileges  are  stripped  except  Change  Notify,  Shutdown,  Undock, 
Increase  Working  Set,  and  Time  Zone. 


EXPERIMENT:  Looking  at  filtered  admin  tokens 

You  can  make  Explorer  launch  a process  with  either  the  standard  user  token 
or  the  administrator  token  by  following  these  steps  on  a machine  with  UAC 
enabled: 

1.  Log  on  to  an  account  that’s  a member  of  the  Administrators  group. 

2.  Open  the  Start  menu,  type  command,  right-click  the  Command 
Prompt  option  that  appears,  and  choose  Run  as  Administrator  to 
run  an  elevated  command  prompt. 

3.  Run  a new  instance  of  cmd.exe,  but  this  time  do  it  normally  (that  is, 
not  elevated). 

4.  Run  Process  Explorer  elevated,  open  the  Properties  dialog  boxes  for 
the  two  command  prompt  processes,  and  click  the  Security  tabs. 

Note  that  the  standard  user  token  contains  a deny-only  SID  and  a 
medium  mandatory  label,  and  that  it  has  only  a couple  of  privileges. 
The  properties  on  the  right  in  the  following  screenshot  are  from  a 
command  prompt  running  with  an  administrator  token,  and  the 
properties  on  the  left  are  from  one  running  with  the  filtered 
administrator  token: 
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Virtual  service  accounts 

Windows  provides  a specialized  type  of  account  known  as  a virtual  service 
account  (or  simply  virtual  account ) to  improve  the  security  isolation  and  access 
control  of  Windows  services  with  minimal  administrative  effort.  (See  Chapter  9 
in  Part  2 for  more  information  on  Windows  services.)  Without  this  mechanism, 
Windows  services  must  run  under  one  of  the  accounts  defined  by  Windows  for 
its  built-in  services  (such  as  Local  Service  or  Network  Service)  or  under  a 
regular  domain  account.  The  accounts  such  as  Local  Service  are  shared  by  many 
existing  services  and  so  offer  limited  granularity  for  privilege  and  access  control; 
furthermore,  they  cannot  be  managed  across  the  domain.  Domain  accounts 
require  periodic  password  changes  for  security,  and  the  availability  of  services 
during  a password-change  cycle  might  be  affected.  Furthermore,  for  best 
isolation,  each  service  should  run  under  its  own  account,  but  with  ordinary 
accounts  this  multiplies  the  management  effort. 

With  virtual  service  accounts,  each  service  runs  under  its  own  account  with  its 
own  security  ID.  The  name  of  the  account  is  always  NT  SERVICE\  followed  by 
the  internal  name  of  the  service.  Virtual  service  accounts  can  appear  in  access 
control  lists  and  can  be  associated  with  privileges  via  Group  Policy  like  any 
other  account  name.  They  cannot,  however,  be  created  or  deleted  through  the 


usual  account-management  tools,  nor  assigned  to  groups. 

Windows  automatically  sets  and  periodically  changes  the  password  of  the 
virtual  service  account.  Similar  to  the  Local  System  and  Other  Service  Accounts, 
there  is  a password,  but  the  password  is  unknown  to  the  system  administrators. 


EXPERIMENT:  Using  virtual  service  accounts 

You  can  create  a service  that  runs  under  a virtual  service  account  by  using 
the  Service  Control  (Sc.exe)  tool.  Follow  these  steps: 

1.  In  an  Administrator  command  prompt,  type  the  create  command  in 
the  Sc.exe  command-  line  tool  to  create  a service  and  a virtual 
account  in  which  it  will  run.  This  example  uses  the  s rvany  service 
from  the  Windows  2003  resource  kit,  which  you  can  download  here: 
https://www.microsoft.com/en-us/download/details.  aspx?id= 17657. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \Windows\sys tem32>sc  create  srvany  obj=  "NT 
SERVICE\s rvany"  binPath= 

"c : \temp\ srvany. exe" 

[SC]  CreateService  SUCCESS 

2.  The  previous  command  created  the  service  (in  the  registry  and  in  the 
service  controller  manager’s  internal  list)  and  created  the  virtual 
service  account.  Now  run  the  Services  MMC  snap-in  (services.msc), 
select  the  new  service,  and  open  its  Properties  dialog  box. 
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3.  Click  the  Log  On  tab. 


srvany  Properties  (Local  Computer) 
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4.  You  can  use  the  service’s  Properties  dialog  box  to  create  a virtual 
service  account  for  an  existing  service.  To  do  so,  change  the  account 
name  to  NT  SERVICE\servicename  in  the  This  Account  field  and 
clear  both  password  fields.  Note,  however,  that  existing  services 
might  not  run  correctly  under  a virtual  service  account  because  the 
account  might  not  have  access  to  files  or  other  resources  needed  by 
the  service. 

5.  If  you  run  Process  Explorer  and  view  the  Security  tab  in  the 
Properties  dialog  box  for  a service  that  uses  a virtual  account,  you 
can  observe  the  virtual  account  name  and  its  security  ID  (SID).  To  try 
this,  in  the  Properties  dialog  box  of  the  srvany  service,  enter  the 
command-line  arguments  notepad.exe.  (srvany  can  be  used  to  turn 
normal  executables  into  services,  so  it  must  accept  some  executable 
on  the  command  line.)  Then  click  the  Start  button  to  start  the 
service. 
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6.  The  virtual  service  account  can  appear  in  an  access  control  entry  for 
any  object  (such  as  a file)  the  service  needs  to  access.  If  you  click  the 
Security  tab  in  a file’s  Properties  dialog  box  and  create  an  ACL  that 
references  the  virtual  service  account,  you  will  find  that  the  account 
name  you  typed  (for  example,  NT  SERVICE\srvany)  is  changed  to 
simply  the  service  name  (srvany)  by  the  Check  Names  function,  and 
it  appears  in  the  access  control  list  in  this  shortened  form. 


P Permissions  for  PEExplorer 
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7.  The  virtual  service  account  can  be  granted  permissions  (or  user 
rights)  via  Group  Policy.  In  this  example,  the  virtual  account  for  the 
srvany  service  has  been  granted  the  right  to  create  a pagefile  (using 
the  Local  Security  Policy  editor,  secpol.msc). 


Create  a pagefile  Properties 
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Local  Security  Setting  Expar 
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Administrators 
NT  SERVICEsrvany 


Add  User  or  Group  ... 


OK  Cancel  Apply 

8.  You  won’t  see  the  virtual  service  account  in  user-administration  tools 
like  lusrmgr.msc  because  it  is  not  stored  in  the  SAM  registry  hive. 
However,  if  you  examine  the  registry  within  the  context  of  the  built- 
in  System  account  (as  described  previously),  you  will  see  evidence  of 
the  account  in  the  HKLM\Security\Policy\Secrets  key: 

C:\>psexec  -s  -i  -d  regedit.exe 
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Security  descriptors  and  access  control 

Tokens,  which  identify  a user’s  credentials,  are  only  part  of  the  object  security 
equation.  Another  part  of  the  equation  is  the  security  information  associated  with 
an  object,  which  specifies  who  can  perform  what  actions  on  the  object.  The  data 
structure  for  this  information  is  called  a security  descriptor.  A security  descriptor 
consists  of  the  following  attributes: 

■ Revision  number  This  is  the  version  of  the  SRM  security  model  used  to 
create  the  descriptor. 

■ Flags  These  are  optional  modifiers  that  define  the  behavior  or 
characteristics  of  the  descriptor.  These  flags  are  listed  in  Table  7-5  (most 
are  documented  in  the  Windows  SDK). 

■ Owner  SID  This  is  the  owner’s  SID. 

■ Group  SID  This  is  the  SID  of  the  primary  group  for  the  object  (used  only 
by  the  POSIX  subsystem,  now  unused  since  POSIX  is  no  longer 
supported). 

■ Discretionary  access  control  list  (DACL)  This  specifies  who  has  what 
access  to  the  object. 

■ System  access  control  list  (SACL)  This  specifies  which  operations  by 
which  users  should  be  logged  in  the  security  audit  log  and  the  explicit 
integrity  level  of  an  object. 


Flag 

Meaning 

!>fc  CJWNtK  UtFAULIhl) 

This  iiuiic  hIh-.  a ‘.p:  mily  de-.r  rip  tor  with  h rirrbi.iH  owriw  security  identif  **r 
>ID)  Jsethis  bit  to  findal  thacqfectsthathavecefauK  Dvy/ner  permis- 
sions set 

NF_r.Rni:pjiFFAiii  tfd 

Thisindk  nlesri  senility  rfe-i  ri|itni  will  ariefault  group  FID  llseltiishit 

In  find  all  tlienbjtrt  *s  Itiat  hauedelai ill  group  fiHrmissions  ■a't 

SFJ)AC  1 _HKFSFN  1 

This  indicates  a security  descriptor  chat  has  a DACL  f this  flag  is  not  set, 
or  f triis  flag  is  set  and  toe  DACL  is  NULL,  the  security  descriptor  allows 
full  hci  ess.  In  Hveryurif*. 

&E_DACL_DEFALILTED 

This  indicates  a security  descriptor  ,vito  a cefault  DACL.  For  example,  if 
an  ooject  creator  dees  not  specify  a DACL  the  object  receives  the  Cefa  ult 
DACL  from  the  access  token  of  the  creator.  Th  is f ac  can  affect  how  thesys 
ten  1 resits  (lie  DACL  with  ir*spe<  t t:i  .11  l ess  mnlrti  entry  (ACE)  inheritance. 
The  sysleir  iji  rnss  tills  ny  iF  llipSF_DAf  1 _PRFS-MT  fLiij  is  ricit  sp| 

SE_SACL_PRESEMT 

This  indicates  a security  descriptor  chat  has  a system  access  control 

ist  (Sacl;. 

&E_SACL_CEFAIILTED 

This  indicates  a security  descriptor  wth  a default  SACL.  Tor  example,  if 
an  ob.ect  c-eetor  dees  not  specify  a SACL.  thecbject  recei/es  the  default 
SACL  •rorr  the  access  token  of  the  create-.  ~his  flag  can  affect  how  the 
system,  treats  the  SACL  with  resoect  to  ACE  nheritance.  The  system  ignores 
th  s flag  if  the  SE_SACL_PRE5D'Tflag  is  not  set. 

SE_BACL_LINTRLISTED 

This  indicates  that  the  ACL  pointed  to  by  tne  DACL  of  the  security  descrip- 
tc- was  provided  by  an  unt'usted  source.  If  this  flag  s set  and  a com- 
oo jnd  ACE  is  encctnterec  the  system  w II  substitute  known  valid  S Ds 
forthe  server  SIDs  in  the  ACEs. 

5C3CRVEIL3CCURITY 

This  rec  jests  that  the  provider  for  the  object  protease  by  the  security 
descriptor  te  a serve- ACc  oased  on  the  iput  ACL,  regardless  of  its 
source  (explicit  or  de-'aultirg'  This  is  cone  by  replacing  all  the  GRANT 

ACCs  with  compounc  ACCs  emoting  the  current  server  access.  This  flag  is 
meanneful  oriy  Kthesjbiect  is  rpersonating. 

SCJ>ACL>JTO_INI  IERITJI  CC 

This  rec  jests  that  the  provider  for  the  object  protectee  by  the  security 
descriptor  automat!  tally  propagate  the  DACL  to  existing  cnild  objects.  If 
the  provider  supports  automatic  iroeritance  the  DACL  is  propagated  to 
any  existing  child  objects  ard  the  5C_DACL_A0TD_iri ICRITH1  bit  n toe 
security  descriptor  of  the  pamnt  and  child  objects  is  set. 

5C_SACI ALITCLINIICRrTJJ  CC 

This  rec  jests  that  the  provider  for  the  object  protectee  by  the  security 
descriptor  automatically  propagate  theSACLto  exist  og  child  objects.  If 
the  provider  supports  automatic  iroeritance  the  SACLis  propagated  to 

any  existing  child  objects  Brd  the  5E_SACI AUTCLINI lERTTCI1  bit  otoe 

security  descriptors  of  the  parert  object  and  child  objects  is  set 

SCJDACI A'JTO_INIICRITCC' 

This  indicates  a security  descriptor  in  which  the  DACL  is  set  up  to  support 
automatic  propagation  of  inheritable  ACEs  to  existing  child  objects.  The 
system  sets  this  bit  when  it  pe •forms  the  automatic  inheritance  algorithm 
forthe  object  and  its  existing  coilc  objects. 

SC_SAC  L_AJTO_I  Nl  ICR  ITCD 

This  indicates  a security  descriptor  in  which  the  5ACL  is  set  up  to  support 
automatic  propagation  of  inheritable  ACEs  to  existing  child  objects.  The 
system  sets  this  bit  when  it  pe  "forms  the  automatic  inheritance  algo'ithm 
forthe  object  and  its  existing  chile  objects. 

SC_DAC  L_r  TOTCCTC D 

This  prevents  t ne  DACL  cf  a security  descriptor  from  being  modified  by 
nher  table  ACEs. 

it  SAC.L  HHOItCILL) 

This  prevents  t ne  hACL  of  a security  descriptor  from  being  modified  by 
nher  table  ACEs. 

SE  RM  COKTROL  VALID 

this  indicates  that  the  resource  control  rianagei  bits  in  the  se<  irity 
descriptor  are  valid.  The  resource  control  manager  pits  are  3 bits  in  the 
security  descriptor  structure  boat  conta  ns  info  maticn  spec  fic  to  the 
resource  manager  accessing  t ie  structure. 

SE  SELF  RELATIVE 

tins  indicates  a security  descriptor  >n  self-relative  format,  wit  ti  a ti  e 
security  infer rnial ion  in  a contiguous  bloc '*  if  memory.  If  'his  f ag  - 'wit 
set,  the  security  desenptor  s in  absolute  format, 

TABLE  7-5  Security  descriptor  flags 

Security  descriptors  (SDs)  can  be  retrieved  programmatically  by  using  various 
functions,  such  as  GetSecuritylnf  o,  GetKernelObj  ectSecurity, 
GetFileSecuri  ty,  GetNamedSecuri  tylnf  o,  and  other  more  esoteric 
functions.  After  retrieval,  the  SD  can  be  manipulated  and  then  the  relevant  Set 
function  called  to  make  the  change.  Furthermore,  a security  descriptor  can  be 
constructed  using  a string  in  a language  called  Security  Descriptor  Definition 
Language  (SDDL),  which  is  capable  of  representing  a security  descriptor  using  a 
compact  string.  This  string  can  be  converted  to  a true  SD  by  calling 
Converts tringSecuri tyDescr ip torToSecuri tyDescr ip tor.  As 
you  might  expect,  the  converse  function  exists  as  well 

(Convert Securi tyDescr ip torToS tringSecuri tyDescr ip tor). 
See  the  Windows  SDK  for  a detailed  description  of  the  SDDL. 

An  access  control  list  (ACL)  is  made  up  of  a header  and  zero  or  more  access 
control  entry  (ACE)  structures.  There  are  two  types  of  ACLs:  DACLs  and 
SACLs.  In  a DACL,  each  ACE  contains  a SID  and  an  access  mask  (and  a set  of 
flags,  explained  shortly),  which  typically  specifies  the  access  rights  (read,  write, 


delete,  and  so  forth)  that  are  granted  or  denied  to  the  holder  of  the  SID.  There  are 
nine  types  of  ACEs  that  can  appear  in  a DACL:  access  allowed,  access  denied, 
allowed  object,  denied  object,  allowed  callback,  denied  callback,  allowed  object 
callback,  denied-object  callback,  and  conditional  claims.  As  you  would  expect, 
the  access-allowed  ACE  grants  access  to  a user,  and  the  access-denied  ACE 
denies  the  access  rights  specified  in  the  access  mask.  The  callback  ACEs  are 
used  by  applications  that  make  use  of  the  AuthZ  API  (described  later)  to  register 
a callback  that  AuthZ  will  call  when  it  performs  an  access  check  involving  this 
ACE. 

The  difference  between  allowed  object  and  access  allowed,  and  between 
denied  object  and  access  denied,  is  that  the  object  types  are  used  only  within 
Active  Directory.  ACEs  of  these  types  have  a globally  unique  identifier  (GUID) 
field  that  indicates  that  the  ACE  applies  only  to  particular  objects  or  subobjects 
(those  that  have  GUID  identifiers).  (A  GUID  is  a 128-bit  identifier  guaranteed  to 
be  universally  unique.)  In  addition,  another  optional  GUID  indicates  what  type 
of  child  object  will  inherit  the  ACE  when  a child  is  created  within  an  Active 
Directory  container  that  has  the  ACE  applied  to  it.  The  conditional  claims  ACE 
is  stored  in  a * - callback  type  ACE  structure  and  is  described  in  the  section 
on  the  AuthZ  APIs. 

The  accumulation  of  access  rights  granted  by  individual  ACEs  forms  the  set 
of  access  rights  granted  by  an  ACL.  If  no  DACL  is  present  (a  null  DACL)  in  a 
security  descriptor,  everyone  has  full  access  to  the  object.  If  the  DACL  is  empty 
(that  is,  it  has  zero  ACEs),  no  user  has  access  to  the  object. 

The  ACEs  used  in  DACLs  also  have  a set  of  flags  that  control  and  specify 
characteristics  of  the  ACE  related  to  inheritance.  Some  object  namespaces  have 
containers  and  objects.  A container  can  hold  other  container  objects  and  leaf 
objects,  which  are  its  child  objects.  Examples  of  containers  are  directories  in  the 
file  system  namespace  and  keys  in  the  registry  namespace.  Certain  flags  in  an 
ACE  control  how  the  ACE  propagates  to  child  objects  of  the  container 
associated  with  the  ACE.  Table  7-6.  reproduced  in  part  from  the  Windows  SDK, 
lists  the  inheritance  rules  for  ACE  flags. 


Flog 

Inheritance  Rule 

rONTATNFR_T  NiH  FRTT_ACF 

COM  objects  that  are  containers.  such  as  dree  lanes,  ml  lent  the  ACfc  as  an 
effective  ACk.  Hit  inherited  ACi  is  mher  tab  e unless  the  \G_KHOFALA  k_ 
TNHFRTT_AfF  bitflag  is  also  set 

TNHFRTTJWI  Y_ACF 

Ths  (lag  indirates  an  inherir-only  ATE  *hat  doesn't  rontrnt  arrest  to  the  object 
it's  attached  to  K this  flag  is  rot  set,  t k*  Af  F rontrrlsarrpssto  the  object  m 
which  it  is  attached 

INHERIT ED_ACE 

Th  s flag  indicates  that  the  ACE  was  inherited.  The  system  sets  this  bit  when  t 
propagates  an  inhenlab  e ACk  to  a child  object. 

NO_F  KG  FAGA 1 fc_lNHkKl  1 _AC  k 

It  tlie.AU  s inherited  b/aduld  object  tlie  systems  Bits  the  UtiJkC  l _!NHtKI  l_ 

ACk  and  CON  AiNhK_iNHfcKil_ACk  (I  jgs  m tlie  inherited  ACk  ins  action  pie 
verts  the  ACb  from  being  mhe-ited  Lysubsecc  grit  generations  of  objects. 

0B1F<T_TNHFRTT_ACF 

Non  tCHila liter  slu  d objects  inherit  the  ACk  as  an  effective  ACk.  For  child  ob 
jests  that  ore  containers.  tlie  ACk  s inherited  as  an  r herd  only  ACk  unless  tlie 
N"._PROPAr.A-F_TNHFRTT_ACF  bit  flag  is  also  ss? 

TABLE  7-6  Inheritance  rules  for  ACE  flags 

A SACL  contains  two  types  of  ACEs:  system  audit  ACEs  and  system  audit- 
object  ACEs.  These  ACEs  specify  which  operations  performed  on  the  object  by 
specific  users  or  groups  should  be  audited.  Audit  information  is  stored  in  the 
system  audit  log.  Both  successful  and  unsuccessful  attempts  can  be  audited.  Like 
their  DACL  object-specific  ACE  cousins,  system  audit-object  ACEs  specify  a 
GUID  indicating  the  types  of  objects  or  sub-objects  that  the  ACE  applies  to  and 
an  optional  GUID  that  controls  propagation  of  the  ACE  to  particular  child  object 
types.  If  a SACL  is  null,  no  auditing  takes  place  on  the  object.  (Security  auditing 
is  described  later  in  this  chapter.)  The  inheritance  flags  that  apply  to  DACL 
ACEs  also  apply  to  system  audit  and  system  audit-object  ACEs. 

Figure  7-8  is  a simplified  picture  of  a file  object  and  its  DACL.  As  shown,  the 
first  ACE  allows  USER1  to  read  the  file.  The  second  ACE  denies  members  of 
the  group  TEAM1  write  access  to  the  file.  The  third  ACE  grants  all  other  users 
(Everyone)  execute  access. 

DACL 


f 


ACE  ACE  ACE 

FIGURE  7-8  Discretionary  access  control  list  (DACL). 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  a security  descriptor 

Most  executive  subsystems  rely  on  the  object  manager’s  default  security 
functionality  to  manage  security  descriptors  for  their  objects.  The  object 


manager’s  default  security  functions  use  the  security  descriptor  pointer  to 
store  security  descriptors  for  such  objects.  For  example,  the  process 
manager  uses  default  security,  so  the  object  manager  stores  process  and 
thread  security  descriptors  in  the  object  headers  of  process  and  thread 
objects,  respectively.  The  security  descriptor  pointer  of  events,  mutexes, 
and  semaphores  also  store  their  security  descriptors.  You  can  use  live  kernel 
debugging  to  view  the  security  descriptors  of  these  objects  once  you  locate 
their  object  header,  as  outlined  in  the  following  steps.  (Note  that  both 
Process  Explorer  and  Access Chk  can  also  show  security  descriptors  for 
processes.) 

1.  Start  local  kernel  debugging. 

2.  Type  Iprocess  0 0 explorer.exe  to  obtain  process  information  about 
Explorer: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  Iprocess  0 0 explorer.exe 
PROCESS  ffffel8304dfd780 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  23e4  Peb: 

00c2a000  ParentCid:  2264 

DirBase:  2aa0f6000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f cd82c72f cd80  HandleCount: 

<Data  Not  Accessible> 

Image:  explorer.exe 

PROCESS  f f f fel830670a080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  27b8  Peb: 

00950000  ParentCid:  035c 

DirBase:  2cba97000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f cd82c7ccc500  HandleCount: 

<Data  Not  Accessible> 

Image:  explorer.exe 

3.  If  more  than  one  instance  of  explorer  is  listed,  choose  one.  (It  doesn’t 
matter  which.)  Type  ! object  with  the  address  of  the  EPROCESS  in 
the  output  of  the  previous  command  as  the  argument  to  show  the 
object  data  structure: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  ! object  f f f f el8304df d780 

Object:  f f f f el8304df d780  Type: 
(ffffel82f7496690)  Process 

Obj ectHeader : f f f f el8304df d750  (new  version) 
HandleCount:  15  PointerCount : 504639 


4.  Type  dt  _OBJECT_HEADER  and  the  address  of  the  object  header 
field  from  the  previous  command’s  output  to  show  the  object  header 
data  structure,  including  the  security  descriptor  pointer  value: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dt  nt !_ob j ect_header  f f f f el8304df d750 


+0x000 

+0x008 

+0x008 

Void 

+0x010 

+0x018 

+0x019 

+0x019 

+0x019 


PointerCount 

HandleCount 

NextToFree 


0n504448 

0nl5 

0x00000000 


OOOOOOOf 


Lock 

Typelndex 
TraceFlags 
DbgRef Trace 
DbgTracePermanent 
+0x01a  InfoMask 
+0x01b  Flags 
+0x01b  NewObject 
+0x01b  KernelObject 
+0x01b  KernelOnlyAccess 
+0x01b  ExclusiveObj ect 
+0x01b  PermanentObj ect 


EX_PUSH_LOCK 

0xe5  ' ' 

0 ' ' 

OyO 

OyO 

0x88  ' ' 

0 ' ' 

OyO 

OyO 

OyO 

OyO 

OyO 


+0x01b  Def aul tSecuri tyQuota  : OyO 


+0x01b  SingleHandleEntry 
+0x01b  Deletedlnline 
+0x01c  Reserved 
+0x020  Obj ectCreatelnf o 
_OBJECT_CREATE_INFORMATION 
+0x020  QuotaBlockCharged 
Oxf f f f el83 1 09e84ac0  Void 

+0x028  SecurityDescriptor 
0xffffcd82 ' cd0e97ed  Void 


OyO 

OyO 

0x30003100 
Oxf f f fe!83 


09e84ac0 


+0x030  Body 


: _QUAD 


5.  Finally,  use  the  debugger’s  ! sd  command  to  dump  the  security 
descriptor.  The  security  descriptor  pointer  in  the  object  header  uses 
some  of  the  low-order  bits  as  flags,  and  these  must  be  zeroed  before 
following  the  pointer.  On  32-bit  systems  there  are  three  flag  bits,  so 
use  & -8  with  the  security  descriptor  address  displayed  in  the  object 
header  structure,  as  follows.  On  64-bit  systems  there  are  four  flag 
bits,  so  you  use  & - 1 0 instead. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  ! sd  Oxf f f f cd82 ' cd0e97ed  & -10 


- >Revision 


0x1 


->Sbzl  : 0x0 
->Control  : 0x8814 

SE_DACL_PRESENT 
SE_SACL_PRESENT 
SE_SACL_AUTO_INHERITED 
S E S E L F_RE L AT I VE 

- >Owner  : S-l-5-21-3537846094-3055369412- 
2967912182-1001 

- >Group  : S-l-5-21-3537846094-3055369412- 
2967912182-1001 


- >Dacl 


- >Dacl 

- >AclRevision 

0x2 

- >Dacl 

- >Sbzl 

0x0 

- >Dacl 

- >AclSize 

0x5c 

- >Dacl 

- >AceCount 

0x3 

- >Dacl 

- >Sbz2 

0x0 

- >Dacl 

->Ace[0] : ->AceType 

ACCES  S_ALLOWED_ACE_TYPE 
->Dacl  : ->Ace[0] : ->AceFlags:  0x0 

->Dacl  : ->Ace[0] : ->AceSize:  0x24 

->Dacl  : ->Ace[0] : ->Mask  : OxOOlfffff 

->Dacl  : ->Ace [0] : ->SID:  S-l-5-21- 

3537846094-3055369412  - 2967912182  - 1001 


- >Dacl 


: ->Ace[l] : ->AceType: 


ACCESS  ALLOWED  ACE  TYPE 


- >Dacl 

: ->Ace  [1]  : 

- >Dacl 

: ->Ace  [1]  : 

- >Dacl 

: ->Ace  [1]  : 

- >Dacl 

: ->Ace  [1]  : 

- >Dacl 

: - >Ace  [2 ] : 

->AceFlags:  0x0 
->AceSize:  0x14 
->Mask  : OxOOlfffff 
- >SID : S-l-5-18 

->AceType : 


ACCESS  ALLOWED  ACE  TYPE 


- >Dacl 
- >Dacl 
- >Dacl 
- >Dacl 


->Ace[2] : ->AceFlags:  0x0 
->Ace[2]:  ->AceSize:  Oxlc 
->Ace[2] : ->Mask  : 0x00121411 
- >Ace [2 ] : - >SID : S - 1 - 5 - 5 - 0 - 1745560 


- >Sacl 
- >Sacl 
- >Sacl 
- >Sacl 

- >Sacl 

- >Sacl 
- >Sacl 


>AclRevision 

>Sbzl 

>AclSize 

>AceCount 

>Sbz2 


0x2 

0x0 

Oxlc 

Oxl 

0x0 


>Ace[0] : ->AceType: 


SYSTEM  MANDATORY  LABEL  ACE  TYPE 


- >Sacl 

: ->Ace [0] : 

->AceFlags:  0x0 

- >Sacl 

: ->Ace [0] : 

->AceSize:  0x14 

- >Sacl 

: ->Ace [0] : 

->Mask  : 0x00000003 

- >Sacl 

: ->Ace [0] : 

->SID:  S-l-16-8192 

The  security  descriptor  contains  three  access-allowed  ACEs:  one  for  the 
current  user  (S-l-5-21-3537846094-3055369412-2967912182-1001),  one  for 
the  System  account  (S-l-5-18),  and  the  last  for  the  Logon  SID  (S-l-5-5-0- 
1745560).  The  system  access  control  list  has  one  entry  (S-l-16-8192)  labeling 
the  process  as  medium  integrity  level. 


ACL  assignment 

To  determine  which  DACL  to  assign  to  a new  object,  the  security  system  uses 
the  first  applicable  rule  of  the  following  four  assignment  rules: 

1.  If  a caller  explicitly  provides  a security  descriptor  when  creating  the 
object,  the  security  system  applies  it  to  the  object.  If  the  object  has  a 


name  and  resides  in  a container  object  (for  example,  a named  event 
object  in  the  \BaseNamedObjects  object  manager  namespace 
directory),  the  system  merges  any  inheritable  ACEs  (ACEs  that  might 
propagate  from  the  object’s  container)  into  the  DACL  unless  the 
security  descriptor  has  the  SE_DACL_PROTECTED  flag  set,  which 
prevents  inheritance. 

2.  If  a caller  doesn’t  supply  a security  descriptor  and  the  object  has  a 
name,  the  security  system  looks  at  the  security  descriptor  in  the 
container  in  which  the  new  object  name  is  stored.  Some  of  the  object 
directory’s  ACEs  might  be  marked  as  inheritable,  meaning  they 
should  be  applied  to  new  objects  created  in  the  object  directory.  If 
any  of  these  inheritable  ACEs  are  present,  the  security  system  forms 
them  into  an  ACL,  which  it  attaches  to  the  new  object.  (Separate 
flags  indicate  ACEs  that  should  be  inherited  only  by  container 
objects  rather  than  by  objects  that  aren’t  containers.) 

3.  If  no  security  descriptor  is  specified  and  the  object  doesn’t  inherit 
any  ACEs,  the  security  system  retrieves  the  default  DACL  from  the 
caller’s  access  token  and  applies  it  to  the  new  object.  Several 
subsystems  on  Windows  have  hard-coded  DACLs  that  they  assign  on 
object  creation  (for  example,  services,  LSA,  and  SAM  objects). 

4.  If  there  is  no  specified  descriptor,  no  inherited  ACEs,  and  no  default 
DACL,  the  system  creates  the  object  with  no  DACL,  which  allows 
everyone  (all  users  and  groups)  full  access  to  the  object.  This  rule  is 
the  same  as  the  third  rule,  in  which  a token  contains  a null  default 
DACL. 

The  rules  the  system  uses  when  assigning  a SACL  to  a new  object  are  similar 
to  those  used  for  DACL  assignment,  with  some  exceptions: 

■ Inherited  system  audit  ACEs  don’t  propagate  to  objects  with  security 
descriptors  marked  with  the  SE_SACL_PROTECTED  flag  (similar  to  the 
SE_DACL_PROTECTED  flag,  which  protects  DACLs). 

■ If  there  are  no  specified  security  audit  ACEs  and  there  is  no  inherited 
SACL,  no  SACL  is  applied  to  the  object.  This  behavior  is  different  from 
that  used  to  apply  default  DACLs  because  tokens  don’t  have  a default 
SACL. 

When  a new  security  descriptor  containing  inheritable  ACEs  is  applied  to  a 
container,  the  system  automatically  propagates  the  inheritable  ACEs  to  the 
security  descriptors  of  child  objects.  (Note  that  a security  descriptor’s  DACL 


doesn’t  accept  inherited  DACL  ACEs  if  its  SE_DACL_PROTECTED  flag  is 
enabled,  and  its  SACL  doesn’t  inherit  SACL  ACEs  if  the  descriptor  has  the 

SE SACL PROTECTED  flag  set.)  The  order  in  which  inheritable  ACEs  are 

merged  with  an  existing  child  object’s  security  descriptor  is  such  that  any  ACEs 
that  were  explicitly  applied  to  the  ACL  are  kept  ahead  of  ACEs  that  the  object 
inherits.  The  system  uses  the  following  rules  for  propagating  inheritable  ACEs: 

■ If  a child  object  with  no  DACL  inherits  an  ACE,  the  result  is  a child  object 
with  a DACL  containing  only  the  inherited  ACE. 

■ If  a child  object  with  an  empty  DACL  inherits  an  ACE,  the  result  is  a child 
object  with  a DACL  containing  only  the  inherited  ACE. 

■ For  objects  in  Active  Directory  only,  if  an  inheritable  ACE  is  removed 
from  a parent  object,  automatic  inheritance  removes  any  copies  of  the  ACE 
inherited  by  child  objects. 

■ For  objects  in  Active  Directory  only,  if  automatic  inheritance  results  in  the 
removal  of  all  ACEs  from  a child  object’s  DACL,  the  child  object  has  an 
empty  DACL  rather  than  no  DACL. 

As  you’ll  soon  discover,  the  order  of  ACEs  in  an  ACL  is  an  important  aspect 
of  the  Windows  security  model. 


Note 


Inheritance  is  generally  not  directly  supported  by  the  object  stores,  such  as 
file  systems,  the  registry,  or  Active  Directory.  Windows  APIs  that  support 
inheritance,  including  SetEntriesInAcl,  do  so  by  invoking 
appropriate  functions  within  the  security  inheritance  support  DLL 
(%SystemRoot%\System32\Ntmarta.dll)  that  know  how  to  traverse  those 
object  stores. 


Trust  ACEs 

The  advent  of  protected  processes  and  Protected  Processes  Light  (PPL, 
discussed  in  Chapter  31  created  a need  for  such  a process  to  make  objects  as 
accessible  by  protected  processes  only.  This  is  important  to  protect  certain 
resources  such  as  the  KnownDlls  registry  key  from  tampering,  even  by  admin- 
level  code.  Such  ACEs  are  specified  with  well-known  SIDs  that  provide  the 
protection  level  and  signer  that  is  required  to  obtain  access.  Table  7-7  shows  the 
SIDs  and  their  level  and  meaning. 


SID 

Protection  Level 

Protection  Signer 

1-19-512-0 

Protected  Light 

None 

1 19  512  4096 

Protected  Light 

W ndcivi 

1 19  512  3152 

Protected  Light 

WinTcb 

1 19  1024  0 

Protected 

None 

1-19-1024-4096 

Protected 

Windows 

1-19-1024-8192 

frrrerteri 

W nTrh 

TABLE  7-7  Trust  SIDs 

A trust  SID  is  part  of  a token  object  that  exists  for  tokens  attached  to  protected 
or  PPL  processes.  The  higher  the  SID  number,  the  more  powerful  the  token  is. 
(remember  that  Protected  is  higher  than  Protected  Light). 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  trust  SIDs 

In  this  experiment,  youTl  look  at  trust  SIDs  in  tokens  of  protected 
processes. 

Start  local  kernel  debugging. 

List  Csrss.exe  processes  with  basic  information: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  [process  0 1 csrss.exe 
PROCESS  ffff 8188e50b5780 

Sessionld:  0 Cid:  0358  Peb: 

b3a9f5e000  ParentCid:  02ec 

DirBase:  1273a3000  ObjectTable: 
f f f fbe0d829e2040  HandleCount: 

<Data  Not  Accessible> 

Image:  csrss.exe 

VadRoot  f f f f 8188e6ccc8e0  Vads  159  Clone  0 
Private  324.  Modified  4470. 

Locked  0 . 

DeviceMap  f f f fbe0d70cl5620 

Token  ffffbe0d829 

PROCESS  ffff 8188e7a92080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  03d4 
d5b0de4000  ParentCid:  03bc 


Peb : 


DirBase:  162d93000  ObjectTable: 
f f f fbeOd.83  62d7c0  HandleCount: 

<Data  Not  Accessible>Modif ied  462372.  Locked  0. 
DeviceMap  f f f fbe0d70cl5620 

Token  ffffbe0d836 


Select  one  of  the  tokens  and  show  its  details: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! token  f f f fbe0d829e7060 
_TOKEN  Oxf f f fbe0d829e7060 
TS  Session  ID:  0 
User : S - 1 - 5 - 18 

Process  Token  TrustLevelSid:  S-l-19-512-8192 
That’s  a PPL  with  a WinTcb  signer. 


Determining  access 

Two  methods  are  used  for  determining  access  to  an  object: 

■ The  mandatory  integrity  check,  which  determines  whether  the  integrity 
level  of  the  caller  is  high  enough  to  access  the  resource,  based  on  the 
resource’s  own  integrity  level  and  its  mandatory  policy. 

■ The  discretionary  access  check,  which  determines  the  access  that  a specific 
user  account  has  to  an  object. 

When  a process  tries  to  open  an  object,  the  integrity  check  takes  place  before 
the  standard  Windows  DACL  check  in  the  kernel’s  SeAccessCheck  function 
because  it  is  faster  to  execute  and  can  quickly  eliminate  the  need  to  perform  the 
full  discretionary  access  check.  Given  the  default  integrity  policies  in  its  access 
token  (TORE N_MAND AT 0 R Y_N 0_WR  I T E_U P and 

T 0 KEN_MAND  ATOR  Y_NE  W_P RO CE  S S_M I N,  described  previously),  a process 
can  open  an  object  for  write  access  if  its  integrity  level  is  equal  to  or  higher  than 
the  object’s  integrity  level  and  the  DACL  also  grants  the  process  the  accesses  it 
desires.  For  example,  a low-integrity-level  process  cannot  open  a medium- 
integrity-level  process  for  write  access,  even  if  the  DACL  grants  the  process 
write  access. 


With  the  default  integrity  policies,  processes  can  open  any  object — with  the 
exception  of  process,  thread,  and  token  objects — for  read  access  as  long  as  the 
object’s  DACL  grants  them  read  access.  That  means  a process  running  at  low 
integrity  level  can  open  any  files  accessible  to  the  user  account  in  which  it’s 
running.  Protected  Mode  Internet  Explorer  uses  integrity  levels  to  help  prevent 
malware  that  infects  it  from  modifying  user  account  settings,  but  it  does  not  stop 
malware  from  reading  the  user’s  documents. 

Recall  that  process,  thread,  and  token  objects  are  exceptions  because  their 
integrity  policy  also  includes  No-Read-Up.  That  means  a process  integrity  level 
must  be  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  integrity  level  of  the  process  or  thread  it 
wants  to  open,  and  the  DACL  must  grant  it  the  access  it  wants  for  an  attempt  to 
open  it  to  succeed.  Assuming  the  DACLs  allow  the  desired  access,  Table  7-8 
shows  the  types  of  access  that  processes  running  at  various  integrity  levels  have 
to  other  processes  and  objects. 


Accusing  Process 

Access  to  Objects 

Access  to  Other  Processes 

High  integrity  level 

Read/write  to  all  oOects  with  rtegrity  leve 
of  High  or  lower 

Redd  access  to  object.-  will  integrity  evel 
of  System 

Read/wr  te  access  to  all  processes  with  High 

01  lower  integrity  level 

No  read/write  access  to  processes  with 

System  integrity  leve 

Medi  urn  integrity  level 

Read/write  to  all  oh  prrswith  ntegrrtylevp 
of  Medium  or  low 

Read  access  to  objects  with  irvtegr  ty  evel  of 
High  or  System 

Read/write  acre”,  to  all  processes  with 

Medium  or  Low  integrity  level 

No  read/write  access  to  processes  with  light 
or  System  integrity  level 

Low  integrity  level 

Read/write  to  dll  objects  with  r legrity  leve 
of  i-OW 

Read  access  to  objects  with  integrity  evel  of 
Medium  or  higher 

Read/write  access  to  ell  processes  with  Low 
integrity  level 

No  read/w  rite  access  to  processes  with 

Medii.m  or  higher  integrity  leve 

TABLE  7-8  Accessing  objects  and  processes  based  on  integrity  level 


Note 


The  read  access  to  a process  described  in  this  section  means  full  read 
access,  such  as  reading  the  contents  of  the  process  address  space.  No- 
Read-Up  does  not  prevent  opening  a higher-integrity-level  process  from  a 
lower  one  for  a more  limited  access,  such  as 

PROCESS_QUERY_LIMITED_INFORMATION,  which  provides  only 
basic  information  about  the  process. 


User  Interface  Privilege  Isolation 

The  Windows  messaging  subsystem  also  honors  integrity  levels  to 


implement  User  Interface  Privilege  Isolation  (UIPI).  The  subsystem  does 
this  by  preventing  a process  from  sending  window  messages  to  the 
windows  owned  by  a process  having  a higher  integrity  level,  with  the 
following  informational  messages  being  exceptions: 

■ WM_NULL 

■ WM_MOVE 

■ WM_SIZE 

■ WM_GETTEXT 

■ WM_GETTEXTLENGTH 

■ WM_GETHOTKEY 

■ WM_GETICON 

■ WM_RENDERFORMAT 

■ WM_DRAWCL IP BOARD 

■ WM_CHANGECBCHAIN 

■ WM_THEME CHANGED 

This  use  of  integrity  levels  prevents  standard  user  processes  from  driving 
input  into  the  windows  of  elevated  processes  or  from  performing  a shatter 
attack  (such  as  sending  the  process  malformed  messages  that  trigger  internal 
buffer  overflows,  which  can  lead  to  the  execution  of  code  at  the  elevated 
process’s  privilege  level).  UIPI  also  blocks  window  hooks 
(SetWindowsHookEx  API)  from  affecting  the  windows  of  higher-integrity- 
level  processes  so  that  a standard  user  process  can’t  log  the  keystrokes  the  user 
types  into  an  administrative  application,  for  example.  Journal  hooks  are  also 
blocked  in  the  same  way  to  prevent  lower-integrity-level  processes  from 
monitoring  the  behavior  of  higher-integrity-level  processes. 

Processes  (running  with  medium  or  higher  integrity  level  only)  can  choose 
to  allow  additional  messages  to  pass  the  guard  by  calling  the 
ChangeWindowMessageFilterEx  API.  This  function  is  typically  used  to 
add  messages  required  by  custom  controls  to  communicate  outside  native 
common  controls  in  Windows.  An  older  API, 

ChangeWindowMessageFilter,  performs  a similar  function,  but  it  is 
per-process  rather  than  per-window.  With 

ChangeWindowMessageFilter,  it  is  possible  for  two  custom  controls 
inside  the  same  process  to  be  using  the  same  internal  window  messages,  which 


could  lead  to  one  control’s  potentially  malicious  window  message  to  be 
allowed  through,  simply  because  it  happens  to  be  a query-only  message  for  the 
other  custom  control. 

Because  accessibility  applications  such  as  the  On-Screen  Keyboard 
(Osk.exe)  are  subject  to  UIPI’s  restrictions  (which  would  require  the 
accessibility  application  to  be  executed  for  each  kind  of  visible  integrity-level 
process  on  the  desktop),  these  processes  can  enable  UI  access.  This  flag  can  be 
present  in  the  manifest  file  of  the  image  and  will  run  the  process  at  a slightly 
higher  integrity  level  than  medium  (between  0x2000  and  0x3000)  if  launched 
from  a standard  user  account,  or  at  high  integrity  level  if  launched  from  an 
Administrator  account.  Note  that  in  the  second  case,  an  elevation  request 
won’t  actually  be  displayed.  For  a process  to  set  this  flag,  its  image  must  also 
be  signed  and  in  one  of  several  secure  locations,  including  %SystemRoot% 
and  %ProgramFiles%. 


After  the  integrity  check  is  complete,  and  assuming  the  mandatory  policy 
allows  access  to  the  object  based  on  the  caller’s  integrity,  one  of  two  algorithms 
is  used  for  the  discretionary  check  to  an  object,  which  will  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  access  check: 

■ Determine  the  maximum  access  allowed  to  the  object,  a form  of  which  is 
exported  to  user  mode  using  the  AuthZ  API  (described  in  the  section  “The 
AuthZ  API”  later  in  this  chapter)  or  the  older 

GetEf  f ectiveRightsFromAcl  function.  This  is  also  used  when  a 
program  specifies  a desired  access  of  MAX  I MUM_AL  L OWED,  which  is  what 
the  legacy  APIs  that  don’t  have  a desired  access  parameter  use. 

■ Determine  whether  a specific  desired  access  is  allowed,  which  can  be  done 
with  the  Windows  AccessCheck  function  or  the 
AccessCheckByType  function. 

The  first  algorithm  examines  the  entries  in  the  DACL  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  object  has  no  DACL  (a  null  DACL),  the  object  has  no 
protection  and  the  security  system  grants  all  access,  unless  the  access 
is  from  an  AppContainer  process  (discussed  in  the  “AppContainers” 
section  later  in  this  chapter),  which  means  access  is  denied. 

2.  If  the  caller  has  the  take-ownership  privilege,  the  security  system 
grants  write-owner  access  before  examining  the  DACL.  (Take- 
ownership  privilege  and  write-owner  access  are  explained  in  a 
moment.) 


3.  If  the  caller  is  the  owner  of  the  object,  the  system  looks  for  an 
OWNER_RIGHTS  SID  and  uses  that  SID  as  the  SID  for  the  next 
steps.  Otherwise,  read-control  and  write-DACL  access  rights  are 
granted. 

4.  For  each  access-denied  ACE  that  contains  a SID  that  matches  one  in 
the  caller’s  access  token,  the  ACE’s  access  mask  is  removed  from  the 
granted-access  mask. 

5.  For  each  access-allowed  ACE  that  contains  a SID  that  matches  one 
in  the  caller’s  access  token,  the  ACE’s  access  mask  is  added  to  the 
granted-access  mask  being  computed,  unless  that  access  has  already 
been  denied. 

When  all  the  entries  in  the  DACL  have  been  examined,  the  computed  granted- 
access  mask  is  returned  to  the  caller  as  the  maximum  allowed  access  to  the 
object.  This  mask  represents  the  total  set  of  access  types  that  the  caller  will  be 
able  to  successfully  request  when  opening  the  object. 

The  preceding  description  applies  only  to  the  kernel-mode  form  of  the 
algorithm.  The  Windows  version  implemented  by 

GetEf  f ectiveRightsFromAcl  differs  in  that  it  doesn’t  perform  step  2, 
and  it  considers  a single  user  or  group  SID  rather  than  an  access  token. 


Owner  Rights 

Because  owners  of  an  object  can  normally  override  the  security  of  an  object 
by  always  being  granted  read-control  and  write-DACL  rights,  a specialized 
method  of  controlling  this  behavior  is  exposed  by  Windows:  the  Owner 
Rights  SID. 

The  Owner  Rights  SID  exists  for  two  main  reasons: 

■ To  improve  service  hardening  in  the  operating  system  Whenever  a 
service  creates  an  object  at  run  time,  the  Owner  SID  associated  with 
that  object  is  the  account  the  service  is  running  in  (such  as  local 
system  or  local  service)  and  not  the  actual  service  SID.  This  means 
that  any  other  service  in  the  same  account  would  have  access  to  the 
object  by  being  an  owner.  The  Owner  Rights  SID  prevents  that 
unwanted  behavior. 

■ To  allow  more  flexibility  for  specific  usage  scenarios  For  example, 
suppose  an  administrator  wants  to  allow  users  to  create  files  and 
folders  but  not  to  modify  the  ACLs  on  those  objects.  (Users  could 
inadvertently  or  maliciously  grant  access  to  those  files  or  folders  to 


unwanted  accounts.)  By  using  an  inheritable  Owner  Rights  SID,  the 
users  can  be  prevented  from  editing  or  even  viewing  the  ACL  on  the 
objects  they  create.  A second  usage  scenario  relates  to  group  changes. 
Suppose  an  employee  has  been  part  of  some  confidential  or  sensitive 
group,  has  created  several  files  while  a member  of  that  group,  and  has 
now  been  removed  from  the  group  for  business  reasons.  Because  that 
employee  is  still  a user,  he  could  continue  accessing  the  sensitive 
files. 


The  second  algorithm  is  used  to  determine  whether  a specific  access  request 
can  be  granted  based  on  the  caller’s  access  token.  Each  open  function  in  the 
Windows  API  that  deals  with  securable  objects  has  a parameter  that  specifies  the 
desired  access  mask,  which  is  the  last  component  of  the  security  equation.  To 
determine  whether  the  caller  has  access,  the  following  steps  are  performed: 

1.  If  the  object  has  no  DACL  (a  null  DACL),  the  object  has  no 
protection  and  the  security  system  grants  the  desired  access. 

2.  If  the  caller  has  the  take-ownership  privilege,  the  security  system 
grants  write-owner  access  if  requested  and  then  examines  the  DACL. 
However,  if  write-owner  access  was  the  only  access  requested  by  a 
caller  with  take-ownership  privilege,  the  security  system  grants  that 
access  and  never  examines  the  DACL. 

3.  If  the  caller  is  the  owner  of  the  object,  the  system  looks  for  an 
OWNER_RIGHTS  SID  and  uses  that  SID  as  the  SID  for  the  next 
steps.  Otherwise,  read-control  and  write-DACL  access  rights  are 
granted.  If  these  rights  were  the  only  access  rights  that  the  caller 
requested,  access  is  granted  without  examining  the  DACL 

4.  Each  ACE  in  the  DACL  is  examined  from  first  to  last.  An  ACE  is 
processed  if  one  of  the  following  conditions  is  satisfied: 

• The  ACE  is  an  access-deny  ACE,  and  the  SID  in  the  ACE  matches  an 
enabled  SID  (SIDs  can  be  enabled  or  disabled)  or  a deny-only  SID  in 
the  caller’s  access  token. 

• The  ACE  is  an  access-allowed  ACE,  and  the  SID  in  the  ACE  matches 
an  enabled  SID  in  the  caller’s  token  that  isn’t  of  type  deny-only. 

• It  is  the  second  pass  through  the  descriptor  for  restricted-SID  checks, 
and  the  SID  in  the  ACE  matches  a restricted  SID  in  the  caller’s  access 
token. 


• The  ACE  isn’t  marked  as  inherit-only. 

5.  If  it  is  an  access-allowed  ACE,  the  rights  in  the  access  mask  in  the 
ACE  that  were  requested  are  granted.  If  all  the  requested  access 
rights  have  been  granted,  the  access  check  succeeds.  If  it  is  an  access- 
denied  ACE  and  any  of  the  requested  access  rights  are  in  the  denied- 
access  rights,  access  is  denied  to  the  object. 

6.  If  the  end  of  the  DACL  is  reached  and  some  of  the  requested  access 
rights  still  haven’t  been  granted,  access  is  denied. 

7.  If  all  accesses  are  granted  but  the  caller’s  access  token  has  at  least 
one  restricted  SID,  the  system  rescans  the  DACL’s  ACEs  looking  for 
ACEs  with  access-mask  matches  for  the  accesses  the  user  is 
requesting  and  a match  of  the  ACE’s  SID  with  any  of  the  caller’s 
restricted  SIDs.  Only  if  both  scans  of  the  DACL  grant  the  requested 
access  rights  is  the  user  granted  access  to  the  object. 

The  behavior  of  both  access-validation  algorithms  depends  on  the  relative 
ordering  of  allow  and  deny  ACEs.  Consider  an  object  with  only  two  ACEs:  one 
that  specifies  that  a certain  user  is  allowed  full  access  to  an  object  and  one  that 
denies  the  user  access.  If  the  allow  ACE  precedes  the  deny  ACE,  the  user  can 
obtain  full  access  to  the  object,  but  if  the  order  is  reversed,  the  user  cannot  gain 
any  access  to  the  object. 

Several  Windows  functions,  such  as  SetSecuritylnfo  and 
SetNamedSecuri  tylnf  o,  apply  ACEs  in  the  preferred  order  of  explicit 
deny  ACEs  preceding  explicit  allow  ACEs.  For  example,  the  security  editor 
dialog  boxes  with  which  you  edit  permissions  on  NTFS  files  and  registry  keys 
use  these  functions.  SetSecuritylnfo  and  SetNamedSecuri  tylnf  o 
also  apply  ACE  inheritance  rules  to  the  security  descriptor  on  which  they  are 
applied. 

Figure  7-9  shows  an  example  of  access  validation  demonstrating  the 
importance  of  ACE  ordering.  In  the  example,  access  is  denied  to  a user  wanting 
to  open  a file  even  though  an  ACE  in  the  object’s  DACL  grants  the  access.  This 
is  because  the  ACE  denying  the  user  access  (by  virtue  of  the  user’s  membership 
in  the  Writers  group)  precedes  the  ACE  granting  access. 


Access  Token 


FIGURE  7-9  Access-validation  example. 

As  stated,  because  it  wouldn’t  be  efficient  for  the  security  system  to  process 
the  DACL  every  time  a process  uses  a handle,  the  SRM  makes  this  access  check 
only  when  a handle  is  opened,  not  each  time  the  handle  is  used.  Thus,  once  a 
process  successfully  opens  a handle,  the  security  system  can’t  revoke  the  access 
rights  that  have  been  granted,  even  if  the  object’s  DACL  changes.  Also  keep  in 
mind  that  because  kernel-mode  code  uses  pointers  rather  than  handles  to  access 
objects,  the  access  check  isn’t  performed  when  the  operating  system  uses 
objects.  In  other  words,  the  Windows  executive  trusts  itself  (and  all  loaded 
drivers)  in  a security  sense. 

The  fact  that  an  object’s  owner  is  always  granted  write-DACL  access  to  an 
object  means  that  users  can  never  be  prevented  from  accessing  the  objects  they 
own.  If,  for  some  reason,  an  object  had  an  empty  DACL  (no  access),  the  owner 
would  still  be  able  to  open  the  object  with  write-DACL  access  and  then  apply  a 
new  DACL  with  the  desired  access  permissions. 


A warning  regarding  the  GUI  security  editors 

When  you  use  the  GUI  permissions  editors  to  modify  security  settings  on  a 
file,  a registry,  or  an  Active  Directory  object,  or  on  another  securable 
object,  the  main  security  dialog  box  shows  you  a potentially  misleading 
view  of  the  security  that’s  applied  to  the  object.  If  you  allow  Full  Control  to 
the  Everyone  group  and  deny  the  Administrator  group  Full  Control,  the  list 
might  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  Everyone  group  access-allowed  ACE 
precedes  the  Administrator  deny  ACE  because  that’s  the  order  in  which 
they  appear.  However,  as  we’ve  said,  the  editors  place  deny  ACEs  before 
allow  ACEs  when  they  apply  the  ACL  to  the  object. 
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The  Permissions  tab  of  the  Advanced  Security  Settings  dialog  box  shows 
the  order  of  ACEs  in  the  DACL.  However,  even  this  dialog  box  can  be 
confusing  because  a complex  DACL  can  have  deny  ACEs  for  various  accesses 
followed  by  allow  ACEs  for  other  access  types. 
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The  only  definitive  way  to  know  what  access  a particular  user  or  group  will 
have  to  an  object  (other  than  having  that  user  or  a member  of  the  group  try  to 
access  the  object)  is  to  use  the  Effective  Access  tab  of  the  dialog  box  that  is 
displayed  when  you  click  the  Advanced  button  in  the  Properties  dialog  box. 
Enter  the  name  of  the  user  or  group  you  want  to  check  and  the  dialog  box 
shows  you  what  permissions  they  are  allowed  for  the  object. 
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Dynamic  Access  Control 

The  discretionary  access  control  mechanism  discussed  in  previous  sections  has 
existed  since  the  first  Windows  NT  version  and  is  useful  in  many  scenarios. 
There  are  scenarios,  however,  where  this  scheme  is  not  flexible  enough.  For 
example,  consider  a requirement  that  users  accessing  a shared  file  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so  if  they  are  using  a computer  in  the  workplace,  but  should  not  be 
allowed  if  accessing  the  file  from  their  computer  at  home.  There  is  no  way  to 
specify  such  a condition  using  an  ACE. 

Windows  8 and  Server  2012  introduced  Dynamic  Access  Control  (DAC),  a 
flexible  mechanism  that  can  be  used  to  define  rules  based  on  custom  attributes 
defined  in  Active  Directory.  DAC  does  not  replace  the  existing  mechanism,  but 
adds  to  it.  This  means  that  for  an  operation  to  be  allowed,  both  DAC  and  the 
classic  DACL  must  grant  the  permission.  Figure  7-10  shows  the  main  aspects  of 


Dynamic  Access  Control. 
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FIGURE  7-10  Dynamic  Access  Control  components. 

A claim  is  any  piece  of  information  about  a user,  device  (computer  in  a 
domain),  or  resource  (generic  attribute)  that  has  been  published  by  a domain 
controller.  Examples  of  valid  claims  are  a user’s  title  and  department 
classification  of  a file.  Any  combination  of  claims  can  be  used  in  expressions  for 
building  rules.  These  rules  collectively  become  the  central  access  policy. 

DAC  configuration  is  done  in  Active  Directory  and  pushed  through  policy. 
The  Kerberos  tickets  protocol  has  been  enhanced  to  support  authenticated 
transport  of  user  and  device  claims  (known  as  Kerberos  armoring ). 

The  AuthZ  API 

The  AuthZ  Windows  API  provides  authorization  functions  and  implements  the 
same  security  model  as  the  security  reference  monitor  (SRM),  but  it  implements 
the  model  totally  in  user  mode  in  the  %SystemRoot%\System32\Authz.dll 
library.  This  gives  applications  that  want  to  protect  their  own  private  objects, 
such  as  database  tables,  the  ability  to  leverage  the  Windows  security  model 
without  incurring  the  cost  of  user  mode-to-kernel  mode  transitions  that  they 
would  make  if  they  relied  on  the  SRM. 

The  AuthZ  API  uses  standard  security  descriptor  data  structures,  SIDs,  and 
privileges.  Instead  of  using  tokens  to  represent  clients,  AuthZ  uses 
AUTHZ_CLIENT_CONTEXT.  AuthZ  includes  user-mode  equivalents  of  all 
access-check  and  Windows  security  functions — for  example, 
AuthzAccessCheck  is  the  AuthZ  version  of  the  AccessCheck  Windows 
API  that  uses  the  SeAccessCheck  SRM  function. 

Another  advantage  available  to  applications  that  use  AuthZ  is  that  they  can 


direct  AuthZ  to  cache  the  results  of  security  checks  to  improve  subsequent 
checks  that  use  the  same  client  context  and  security  descriptor.  AuthZ  is  fully 
documented  in  the  Windows  SDK. 

This  type  of  access  checking,  using  a SID  and  security  group  membership  in  a 
static,  controlled  environment,  is  known  as  Identity-Based  Access  Control 
( IBAC ),  and  it  requires  that  the  security  system  know  the  identity  of  every 
possible  accessor  when  the  DACL  is  placed  in  an  object’s  security  descriptor. 

Windows  includes  support  for  Claims  Based  Access  Control  ( CBAC ),  where 
access  is  granted  not  based  upon  the  accessor’s  identity  or  group  membership, 
but  upon  arbitrary  attributes  assigned  to  the  accessor  and  stored  in  the  accessor’s 
access  token.  Attributes  are  supplied  by  an  attribute  provider,  such  as 
AppLocker.  The  CBAC  mechanism  provides  many  benefits,  including  the  ability 
to  create  a DACL  for  a user  whose  identity  is  not  yet  known  or  dynamically 
calculated  user  attributes.  The  CBAC  ACE  (also  known  as  a conditional  ACE)  is 
stored  in  a * - callback  ACE  structure,  which  is  essentially  private  to  AuthZ 
and  is  ignored  by  the  system  SeAccessCheck  API.  The  kernel-mode  routine 
SeSrpAccessCheck  does  not  understand  conditional  ACEs,  so  only 
applications  calling  the  AuthZ  APIs  can  make  use  of  CBAC.  The  only  system 
component  that  makes  use  of  CBAC  is  AppLocker,  for  setting  attributes  such  as 
path  or  publisher.  Third-party  applications  can  make  use  of  CBAC  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  CBAC  AuthZ  APIs. 

Using  CBAC  security  checks  allows  powerful  management  policies,  such  as 
the  following: 

■ Run  only  applications  approved  by  the  corporate  IT  department. 

■ Allow  only  approved  applications  to  access  your  Microsoft  Outlook 
contacts  or  calendar. 

■ Allow  only  people  in  a particular  building  on  a specific  floor  to  access 
printers  on  that  floor. 

■ Allow  access  to  an  intranet  website  only  to  full-time  employees  (as 
opposed  to  contractors). 

Attributes  can  be  referenced  in  what  is  known  as  a conditional  ACE,  where 
the  presence,  absence,  or  value  of  one  or  more  attributes  is  checked.  An  attribute 
name  can  contain  any  alphanumeric  Unicode  characters,  as  well  as  the  following 
characters:  colon  ( : ),  forward  slash  (/),  and  underscore  (_).  The  value  of  an 
attribute  can  be  one  of  the  following:  64-bit  integer,  Unicode  string,  byte  string, 
or  array. 


Conditional  ACEs 

The  format  of  SDDL  strings  has  been  expanded  to  support  ACEs  with 
conditional  expressions.  The  new  format  of  an  SDDL  string  is  this: 

AceType; AceFlags ; Rights ; Obj  ectGuid; InheritObj  ectGuid; 
AccountSid;  (Condi tionalExpression) . 

The  AceType  for  a conditional  ACE  is  either  XA  (for 
SDDL_CALLBACK_ACCESS_ALLOWED)  or  XD  (for 
SDDL_CALLBACK_ACCESS_DENIED).  Note  that  ACEs  with  conditional 
expressions  are  used  for  claims-type  authorization  (specifically,  the  AuthZ  APIs 
and  AppLocker)  and  are  not  recognized  by  the  object  manager  or  file  systems. 

A conditional  expression  can  include  any  of  the  elements  shown  in  Table  7-9. 


Expression  Element 

Description 

Attri  buteNarc 

Tests  whet  oar  the  specified  attr  bute  has  a nen-ze'o  value. 

exi  sis  AllribuleName 

Tests  whetnerthe  specified  atrr  bute  exists  in  tne  client  context 

AttribirreNarre  OperaTnr  Value 

Returns  -lie  icsu  t of  1 lie  specified  operation.  1 tie  following  operators  are 
defined  for  use  in  conditional  expressions  tt>  nest  the  values  of  attributes.  All 
tfieseare  binary  operators  (as  opposed  to  unary)  and  are  used  in  The  term 
ArtributeNan-e  operator  Value  The  operators  are  Contains  any_of  , 

— , c,  >,  >- 

Condi  tionc.l  txpression  || 
Conditional  fcxpressior 

Tests  whetner  either  of  tne  spec  lied  cond  tional  expressions  is  trie 

ConrtifinnalFxpressinri  (W 

Condi  rional  Fxpressi  nr 

Tests  whether  both  of  the  specified  conditional  express  unsure  tioe. 

(Com!  i Liotidi  express  ion) 

The  inverse  of  a ccrsitional  express  on. 

Member  ol  ISulArrayJ 

Tests  whether  the  SID  AND  ATTiOlTTCS  array  of  the  client  context  con- 
tains all  the  security  identifiers  (SIDs)  in  the  coma-separated  list  specified 

sy  S i UArray. 

TABLE  7-9  Acceptable  Elements  for  a Conditional  Expression 

A conditional  ACE  can  contain  any  number  of  conditions.  It  is  ignored  if  the 
resultant  evaluation  of  the  condition  is  false  or  applied  if  the  result  is  true.  A 
conditional  ACE  can  be  added  to  an  object  using  the  AddCondi  tionalAce 
API  and  checked  using  the  AuthzAccessCheck  API. 

A conditional  ACE  could  specify  that  access  to  certain  data  records  within  a 
program  should  be  granted  only  to  a user  who  meets  the  following  criteria  (for 
example): 

■ Holds  the  Role  attribute,  with  a value  of  Architect,  Program 
Manager,  or  Development  Lead,  and  the  Division  attribute  with 
value  of  Windows 


■ Whose  ManagementChain  attribute  contains  the  value  John  Smi  th 

■ Whose  Comini  ssionType  attribute  is  Officer  and  whose  PayGrade 
attribute  is  greater  than  6 (that  is,  the  rank  of  General  Officer  in  the  US 
military) 

Windows  does  not  include  tools  to  view  or  edit  conditional  ACEs. 

Account  rights  and  privileges 

Many  operations  performed  by  processes  as  they  execute  cannot  be  authorized 
through  object  access  protection  because  they  do  not  involve  interaction  with  a 
particular  object.  For  example,  the  ability  to  bypass  security  checks  when 
opening  files  for  backup  is  an  attribute  of  an  account,  not  of  a particular  object. 
Windows  uses  both  privileges  and  account  rights  to  allow  a system  administrator 
to  control  what  accounts  can  perform  security-related  operations. 

A privilege  is  the  right  of  an  account  to  perform  a particular  system-related 
operation,  such  as  shutting  down  the  computer  or  changing  the  system  time.  An 
account  right  grants  or  denies  the  account  to  which  it’s  assigned  the  ability  to 
perform  a particular  type  of  logon,  such  as  a local  logon  or  interactive  logon,  to  a 
computer. 

A system  administrator  assigns  privileges  to  groups  and  accounts  using  tools 
such  as  the  Active  Directory  Users  and  Groups  MMC  snap-in  for  domain 
accounts  or  the  Local  Security  Policy  editor 

(%SystemRoot%\System32\secpol.msc).  Figure  7-11  shows  the  User  Rights 
Assignment  configuration  in  the  Local  Security  Policy  editor,  which  displays  the 
complete  list  of  privileges  and  account  rights  available  on  Windows.  Note  that 
the  tool  makes  no  distinction  between  privileges  and  account  rights.  However, 
you  can  differentiate  between  them:  Any  user  right  that  does  not  contain  the 
words  log  on  is  an  account  privilege. 
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FIGURE  7-11  Local  Security  Policy  editor  user  rights  assignment. 

Account  rights 

Account  rights  are  not  enforced  by  the  SRM,  nor  are  they  stored  in  tokens.  The 
function  responsible  for  logon  is  LsaLogonUser.  Winlogon,  for  example, 
calls  the  LogonUser  API  when  a user  logs  on  interactively  to  a computer,  and 
LogonUser  calls  LsaLogonUser.  LogonUser  takes  a parameter  that 
indicates  the  type  of  logon  being  performed,  which  includes  interactive, 
network,  batch,  service,  and  Terminal  Server  client. 


In  response  to  logon  requests,  the  Local  Security  Authority  (LSA)  retrieves 
account  rights  assigned  to  a user  from  the  LSA  policy  database  at  the  time  that  a 
user  attempts  to  log  on  to  the  system.  The  LSA  checks  the  logon  type  against  the 
account  rights  assigned  to  the  user  account  logging  on  and  denies  the  logon  if  the 
account  does  not  have  the  right  that  permits  the  logon  type  or  it  has  the  right  that 
denies  the  logon  type.  Table  7-10  lists  the  user  rights  defined  by  Windows. 


UterRIght 

Role 

Deny  logon  locally,  allow  logon  locally 

Jsed  ‘or  interactive  logons  that  originate  or  the  local 
machine 

Deny  ogcn  ever  the  network  allow  logon  over  the  network 

Jsed  ■‘or  logons  that  originate  from  a remote  machine 

Deny  logon  cIiiolcIi  Terminal  Services,  allow  logon 
throng  ti  Terminal  Service' 

Jsed  for  logons  through  e Terminal  Server  client 

Deny  logon  asa  service,  a low  logon  as  a service 

Jsed  by  the  service  control  ma  nager  when  staring  a servi  ce 
in  a particular  use'  account 

Deny  logon  as  a batch  job,  allow  logon  as  a batch  job 

Jsed  when  performing  a logon  of  type  bate  n 

TABLE  7-10  Account  rights 

Windows  applications  can  add  and  remove  user  rights  from  an  account  by 
using  the  LsaAdd- AccountRights  and  LsaRemoveAccountRights 
functions,  and  they  can  determine  what  rights  are  assigned  to  an  account  with 
LsaEnumerateAccountRights. 

Privileges 

The  number  of  privileges  defined  by  the  operating  system  has  grown  over  time. 
Unlike  user  rights,  which  are  enforced  in  one  place  by  the  LSA,  different 
privileges  are  defined  by  different  components  and  enforced  by  those 
components.  For  example,  the  debug  privilege,  which  allows  a process  to  bypass 
security  checks  when  opening  a handle  to  another  process  with  the 
OpenProcess  Windows  API,  is  checked  for  by  the  process  manager. 

Table  7-11  is  a full  list  of  privileges  and  describes  how  and  when  system 
components  check  for  them.  Each  privilege  has  a macro  defined  in  the  SDK 
headers,  in  the  form  SE _pri  vi  1 ege_ NAME,  where  pri  vi  1 ege  is  a privilege 
constant — for  example,  SE_DEBUG_NAME  for  the  debug  privilege.  These 
macros  are  defined  as  strings  that  start  with  Se  and  end  with  Privilege,  as  in 
SeDebugPrivilege.  This  may  seem  to  indicate  that  privileges  are  identified 
by  strings,  but  in  fact  they  are  identified  by  LUIDs,  which  naturally  are  unique 
for  the  current  boot.  Every  access  to  a privilege  needs  to  lookup  the  correct 
LUID  by  calling  the  LookupPrivilegeValue  function.  Note,  however,  that 


Ntdll  and  kernel  code  can  identify  privileges  with  integer  constants  directly 
without  going  through  a LUID. 


Privilege 

User  Right 

Privilege  Usage 

ic  As  s i g n R ri  «ia  ry  I o kcnP  ri  vi  1 eg  c 

Replace  <i  process 
level  token 

Ohm.  ted  for  by  va  r ious  components,  sucft  us 
NtSctinformationJobObject  that  seta  process's 
token 

SeAn bit Pri vilen? 

Gp-ierafp  “pair  ty 
audits 

Required  *r>  generate  events  for  the  Security  event 
log  with  the  RepnrTFvenT  API 

SeRackupPrivneqp 

Buck  up  files  and 
di  rectories 

Causes  Nthi  to  grunt  the  following  uccss;  to  any  file 
or  directory,  regardless  of  the  sen  irir>,-  descriptor 

That's  present:  RFAn_COWTROI  ,\*TFSS_SYSTFM_ 
SECURITY  HLC  GENERIC  READ,  and  TILE 

TRAVERSE.  Note  that  when  opening  a file  for  backup, 
thecal  or  must  specify  tlte  hlLt_hLAC,_BACKUH_ 
BkHANI  1C5>  Rag.  Also  a lows  cor  respond  rig  access  la 
registry  keys  when  using  KcgSaveKcy 

SPfhangpNoti fypri vi ' ege 

Bypa  5S  traverse 
chpck  inq 

Used  by  hi  TFS  to  avoid  checking  permissions  on 
interim  ed  ate  directories  of  a multilevel  directory 
lookup  Also  used  by  file  systems  when  applications 
register  for  not  ifi  ration  of  changes  to  the  file  system 
structure. 

SeCrealBGiobdlPi ivi  eye 

Create  g lohal 
objects 

Regnied  fora  process  to  create  section  and  sym- 
bo  ic  link  object-  in  the  directo'ies  of  che  object 
nr  anager  namespace  that  are  assigned  to  a different 
sessicr  thanthecaller. 

sctrcatcHagcfilcPrivi 1 ego 

C-eate  a pagelile 

C necked  -or  by  NlCredlePdy  ugT  i le.  which  is  tne 
function  used  to  create  a new  pag  r g file. 

sctrcateHormancntKrivi  1 egc 

(.reals  permanent 
shared  ob|ecls 

Checked  ‘or  by  tne  object  manager  when  creating  a 
pemianeiil object  lone  that  doesn't  gei  deallocated 
when  there  are  nr  more  refe  ences  to  it) 

SeCrealeSymbol  ic.L mkPr ivi  lege 

C reate  'ymholic 
links 

C.  necked  •why  NT'S  when  creating  symbolic  I rks 
or>  the  file  syste  m with  the  C reatp  Symbol  i cl  i n k 

AFI. 

SeCrealeTokertPrivi lege 

Create  a token 
object 

NlCre«U.eTuketi,  the  function  tnst  creates  a token 
ob  ect.  checks  for  this  privilege. 

ScUcbugKrivilcqc 

Debug  programs 

If  the ca  ler  has  this  privilege  enab  eo , the  process 
naijyei  allows  access  toary  process  or  thread 
using  NTOppnP'Wess  orNTPppnThreari.  regardless 
of  the  process's  or  thread  s security  descriptor  (pveept 
for  proter*ed  processes'. 

SeEnableDeleyalloriPlivi  lege 

Enable  computer 
and  user  accounts 
to  be  crusted  for 
delegation 

U sen  hv  Active  Directory  services  to  deleqatp 
authenticated  credentials. 

beimpcrsonatePri  vi  1 cge 

bcincreasciascPri  ori  tyPrivilcgc 
SeliitreaieOjoLdPr ivi  lege 

Seine reaseWcirkitisSelPrivi  I ege 

beLoadUri  ve  rpri  vi  I oge 
bcLoc  kPcmo  ryPri  v i 1 cge 
SeMa  r h i neAcrnuntP  ri  vi  1 pop 

SeManageVoluwePi ivi leye 

behrof 1 1 obi  nglch  rocoss  Privilege 

SeRe  IdtielfYivi  lege 

beke no t ^shutdown h ri vi 1 eye 

SeResluiePrivi lege 

SeSecui i lyPrivi lege 
SeSItuldtmriPrivi  lege 

bcSyncAqcntl'rivi 1 eqc 

SeSysLeinCnvi  ronirenlPrivi  lege 


Impersonate  a 
client  after 

authentication 

The  process  manager  checks  ferthis  when  a thread 
wants  to  Lse  a token  for  imoersonation  and  the 
token  represents  a different  user  l iaii  that  of  the 
thread’s  process  token. 

increase  i Jiedul 

Ing  priority 

Checked  "or  by  Ine  process  manager  and  is  required 
to  raise  the  | rr  n arty  of  a process 

Adjust  rrPTiory 

quotas  'or  a 
process 

Fnfarceri  when  changing  a process  s working  set 

thresholds,  a process’s  paged  and  nonpaaed  poo 
quotas,  and  a process  s CPU  rate  quota 

lrcrea-8  a process 
working  set 

P.egui-ed  to  c al  1 Se  LP  roc  e s sWu  rk  i n g Se  IS  i ze  to 
increase  the  minimum  working  set.  This  indirectly 
allcws  Irte  process  lo  lock  up  la  IHe  minimum  work 
ing  set  of  memory  using  Vi  rtlial  1 ork 

Load  and  unload 
device  drivers 

Cheesed  forty  the  NLLoaCDi  i vsrard 

NTUnl cadJrivcr  duvet  functions. 

Lock  pages  m 
memory 

Checked  for  by  NtLockVi rtualh anory.  the  kernel 
implementation  of  Vi  rtml  1 ork. 

Add  workstations 
to  the  domain 

Cher  red  for  hy  the  Senility  Arroi  mt  Manager  on  a 
don' n r controller  when  creating  a machine  account 
in  a domain 

Perform  volume 
maintenance  tasks 

Enforced  by  fils  system  crivers  during  a volume  open 
operation,  which  is  required  co  perform  disk  check 
mg  end  defragmenting  activities. 

Profile  single 
process 

Greeted  by  buperfelch  and  the  prefelclier  when 
requesting  information  for  an  individual  process 
through  the  NfQi  ie  rySysmiTn  f o-ma  ti  nn  API 

Modify  an  object 
label 

Checked  tor  by  the  SRM  vshen  raising  the  integrity 
levs  of  an  object  owned  by  another  user  orwher 
attempting  to  raise  the  integrity  level  of  ar  object 
hignerthar  that  of  the  caller's  token. 

Torce  shutdown 
from  a remote 
system 

Winlogon  checks  that  remote  cal  ers  of  the 
initiatcbystcmbhutdawn  'cmclian  have  this  privi 
lege. 

Restore  files  and 
directories 

This  .t  v lege  causes  MTFS  to  qrar — hefnlowirg  ac- 
cess to  any  file  or  dirertn  ry,  regard  lets  of  the  security 
desc- ptortnat's present: WRITE  DAC,  WRITE  OWNER 
ACCESS  SYSTEM  SECURITY,  TILE  GENERIC  WRITE. 
riLE  ADD  TILE.  TILE  ADD  SUBDIRECTORY,  and 
DELETE  hotethat  when  opering  a file  for  restce, 
the  caller  must  specify  the  HLfc_H_AU_BALKUP_ 
bkMAN  1 -Lb  flag.  Alla. vs  corresponding  access  to 
reurstry  keys  when  using  KoqS.'jvrKoy, 

Manage  auditing 
arc  security  log' 

Required  no  arc  ess  the  vACl  of  a security  descriptor 
ar  o to  read  and  clear  tine  security  event  log. 

Shut  down  the 
system 

Chec  ked  tor  by  N IShu  LUu.n  Syslewand 

NlfUiselidr  JCrror  which  presents  a system  error 
dialog  box  on  the  interactive  console. 

Synchronize  direc- 
tory servi  re  data 

Required  to  use  the  LDAP  directory  synchronization 
services  Itallowstheholdertoread  all  ohj  pets  and 
properties  i n the  di  reel o ry,  regard  less  of  the  protec- 
tion n n t he  o hj  sets  and  properties 

Modify  firmware 
era  r.o  r rrrent  vari- 
ables 

Required  hy  WtSPTSykTemFrivi  rnrtaienTVal  ue  and 
NTQue  rySykremFrv  i ronmeffiVal  up  to  modify  and 
read  firmware  environment  variables  using  the  hard- 
wa'e  abstraction  layer  (HAL]. 

bcbystoniRrofilcHrivil  ego 

Piolile  system  pei 
formal  ite 

Cliecced  for  by  NttreatcHrofi  To.  tire  function 
used  to  perform  profiling  of  the  system  Ihisisused 
by  the  Ke-np-of  tool,  for  e*  arr  pi* 

SfiSysrpmti  mepri  vi ' eg* 

Chang*  the  sys- 
tem Tim* 

R*qiiir*d  *r>  change  the  tim*  or  date 

be  i akcowraershipPrivileoc 

Take  ownership 
of  files  and  other 
objeuls 

P.ectired  to  take  own rs  h ip  of  a r object  without 
being  granted  discretionary  access. 

bcicbhrivilegc 

Aulas  pari  of  tlie 
operating  system 

Checked  for  by  die  iNM  when  tire  session  ID  is 
set  lira  token,  by  tlie  Plug  and  “lay  manager  for 

Plug  and  :llay  evert  creation  and  management,  by 
CroadcaslSys  Le  d'assdyeDc  when  called  with 

CSM  ALLDCSKTOPS,  by  Lbdhegiblei  L'jgonPnouebb 
and  when  specifying  an  application  as  a VDM  with 
Ntbctlnfonnati  onnrocess. 

be  i i rcZoncPri  vi  1 ego 

Charge  the  time 
rone 

Recoiled  toclwnge  the  l me zone. 

spvusrpilc  nedManAccessPri  vi  1 pge 

Access  C -edertial 
Manager  as  a 
trusted  caller 

Cherken  by  th*  Credential  Manager  to  verify  that  it 
should  trust  the  ral  e-  with  rrerierti.al  information 
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TABLE  7-11  Privileges 

When  a component  wants  to  check  a token  to  see  whether  a privilege  is 
present,  it  uses  the  Privilege -Check  or 

LsaEnumerateAccountRights  APIs  if  running  in  user  mode  and 
SeSinglePrivilegeCheck  or  SePrivilegeCheck  if  running  in  kernel 
mode.  The  privilege-related  APIs  are  not  account-right  aware,  but  the  account- 
right  APIs  are  privilege-aware. 

Unlike  account  rights,  privileges  can  be  enabled  and  disabled.  For  a privilege 
check  to  succeed,  the  privilege  must  be  in  the  specified  token  and  it  must  be 
enabled.  The  idea  behind  this  scheme  is  that  privileges  should  be  enabled  only 
when  their  use  is  required  so  that  a process  cannot  inadvertently  perform  a 
privileged  security  operation.  Enabling  or  disabling  privileges  can  be  done  with 
the  Adj us tTokenPrivi leges  function. 


EXPERIMENT:  Seeing  a privilege  get  enabled 

By  following  these  steps,  you  can  see  that  the  Date  and  Time  Control  Panel 
applet  enables  the  SeTimeZonePrivilege  privilege  in  response  to  you 
using  its  interface  to  change  the  time  zone  of  the  computer  (Windows  10): 

1.  Run  Process  Explorer  elevated. 


2.  Right-click  the  clock  in  the  system  tray  in  the  taskbar  and  choose 
Adjust  Date/Time.  Alternatively,  open  the  Settings  app  and  search 
for  time  to  open  the  Date  and  Time  settings  page. 

3.  Right-click  the  SystemSettings.exe  process  in  Process  Explorer  and 
choose  Properties.  Then  click  the  Security  tab  in  the  Properties 
dialog  box.  You  should  see  that  the  SeTimeZonePrivilege 
privilege  is  disabled. 
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4.  Change  the  time  zone,  close  the  Properties  dialog  box,  and  then  open 
it  again.  On  the  Security  tab,  you  should  now  see  that  the 
SeTimeZonePrivilege  privilege  is  enabled: 
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EXPERIMENT:  The  Bypass  Traverse  Checking  privilege 

If  you  are  a systems  administrator,  you  must  be  aware  of  the  Bypass 
Traverse  Checking  privilege  (internally  called  SeNotif  yPrivilege) 
and  its  implications.  This  experiment  demonstrates  that  not  understanding 


its  behavior  can  lead  to  improperly  applied  security. 

1.  Create  a folder  and,  within  that  folder,  a new  text  file  with  some 
sample  text. 

2.  Navigate  in  Explorer  to  the  new  file,  open  its  Properties  dialog  box, 
and  click  the  Security  tab. 

3.  Click  the  Advanced  button. 

4.  Deselect  the  Inheritance  check  box. 

5.  Select  Copy  when  you  are  prompted  as  to  whether  you  want  to 
remove  or  copy  inherited  permissions. 

6.  Modify  the  security  of  the  new  folder  so  that  your  account  does  not 
have  any  access  to  the  folder.  To  do  so,  select  your  account  and  check 
all  the  Deny  boxes  in  the  permissions  list. 

7.  Run  Notepad.  Then  open  the  File  menu,  choose  Open,  and  browse 
to  the  new  directory  in  the  dialog  box  that  appears.  You  should  be 
denied  access  to  the  directory. 

8.  In  the  File  Name  field  of  the  Open  dialog  box,  type  the  full  path  of 
the  new  file.  The  file  should  open. 

If  your  account  does  not  have  the  Bypass  Traverse  Checking  privilege, 

NTFS  performs  an  access  check  on  each  directory  of  the  path  to  a file  when 
you  try  to  open  a file,  which  results  in  you  being  denied  access  to  the  file  in 
this  example. 

I 


Super  privileges 

Several  privileges  are  so  powerful  that  a user  to  which  they  are  assigned  is 
effectively  a “super  user”  who  has  full  control  over  a computer.  These  privileges 
can  be  used  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways  to  gain  unauthorized  access  to 
otherwise  off-limit  resources  and  to  perform  unauthorized  operations.  However, 
we’ll  focus  on  using  the  privilege  to  execute  code  that  grants  the  user  privileges 
not  assigned  to  the  user,  with  the  knowledge  that  this  capability  can  be  leveraged 
to  perform  any  operation  on  the  local  machine  that  the  user  desires. 

This  section  lists  the  privileges  and  discusses  some  of  the  ways  they  can  be 
exploited.  Other  privileges,  such  as  Fock  Pages  in  Physical  Memory 
(SeLockMemoryPrivi lege),  can  be  exploited  for  denial-of-service  attacks 
on  a system,  but  these  are  not  discussed.  Note  that  on  systems  with  UAC 
enabled,  these  privileges  will  be  granted  only  to  applications  mnning  at  high 


integrity  level  or  higher,  even  if  the  account  possesses  them: 

■ Debug  programs  (SeDebugPrivilege)  A user  with  this  privilege  can 
open  any  process  on  the  system  (except  for  a protected  process)  without 
regard  to  the  security  descriptor  present  on  the  process.  For  example,  the 
user  could  implement  a program  that  opens  the  Lsass  process,  copy 
executable  code  into  its  address  space,  and  then  inject  a thread  with  the 
CreateRemoteThread  Windows  API  to  execute  the  injected  code  in  a 
more-privileged  security  context.  The  code  could  grant  the  user  additional 
privileges  and  group  memberships. 

■ Take  ownership  (SeTakeOwnershipPrivilege)  This  privilege 
allows  a holder  to  take  ownership  of  any  securable  object  (even  protected 
processes  and  threads)  by  writing  his  own  SID  into  the  owner  field  of  the 
object’s  security  descriptor.  Recall  that  an  owner  is  always  granted 
permission  to  read  and  modify  the  DACL  of  the  security  descriptor,  so  a 
process  with  this  privilege  could  modify  the  DACL  to  grant  itself  full 
access  to  the  object  and  then  close  and  reopen  the  object  with  full  access. 
This  would  allow  the  owner  to  see  sensitive  data  and  to  even  replace 
system  files  that  execute  as  part  of  normal  system  operation,  such  as  Lsass, 
with  his  own  programs  that  grant  a user  elevated  privileges. 

■ Restore  files  and  directories  (SeRestorePrivilege)  A user  assigned 
this  privilege  can  replace  any  file  on  the  system  with  her  own.  She  could 
exploit  this  power  by  replacing  system  files  as  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

■ Load  and  unload  device  drivers  (SeLoadDriverPrivilege)  A 

malicious  user  could  use  this  privilege  to  load  a device  driver  into  the 
system.  Device  drivers  are  considered  trusted  parts  of  the  operating  system 
that  can  execute  within  it  with  System  account  credentials,  so  a driver 
could  launch  privileged  programs  that  assign  the  user  other  rights. 

■ Create  a token  object  (SeCreateTokenPrivilege)  This  privilege 
can  be  used  in  the  obvious  way  to  generate  tokens  that  represent  arbitrary 
user  accounts  with  arbitrary  group  membership  and  privilege  assignment. 

■ Act  as  part  of  operating  system  (SeTcbPrivilege) 

LsaRegisterLogonProcess,  the  function  a process  calls  to  establish 
a trusted  connection  to  Lsass,  checks  for  this  privilege.  A malicious  user 
with  this  privilege  can  establish  a trusted-Lsass  connection  and  then 
execute  LsaLogonUser,  a function  used  to  create  new  logon  sessions. 


LsaLogonUser  requires  a valid  user  name  and  password  and  accepts  an 
optional  list  of  SIDs  that  it  adds  to  the  initial  token  created  for  a new  logon 
session.  The  user  could  therefore  use  her  own  user  name  and  password  to 
create  a new  logon  session  that  includes  the  SIDs  of  more  privileged 
groups  or  users  in  the  resulting  token. 


The  use  of  an  elevated  privilege  does  not  extend  past  the  machine 
boundary  to  the  network  because  any  interaction  with  another  computer 
requires  authentication  with  a domain  controller  and  validation  of  domain 
passwords.  Domain  passwords  are  not  stored  on  a computer  either  in 
plaintext  or  encrypted  form,  so  they  are  not  accessible  to  malicious  code. 


Access  tokens  of  processes  and  threads 

Figure  7-12  brings  together  the  concepts  covered  so  far  in  this  chapter  by 
illustrating  the  basic  process  and  thread  security  structures.  In  the  figure,  notice 
that  the  process  object  and  the  thread  objects  have  ACLs,  as  do  the  access  token 
objects  themselves.  Also  in  this  figure,  thread  2 and  thread  3 each  have  an 
impersonation  token,  whereas  thread  1 uses  the  default  process  access  token. 
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FIGURE  7-12  Process  and  thread  security  structures. 


Security  auditing 

The  object  manager  can  generate  audit  events  as  a result  of  an  access  check,  and 
Windows  functions  available  to  user  applications  can  generate  them  directly. 
Kernel-mode  code  is  always  allowed  to  generate  an  audit  event.  Two  privileges, 
SeSecurityPrivilege  and  SeAudi tPrivilege,  relate  to  auditing.  A 
process  must  have  the  SeSecurityPrivilege  privilege  to  manage  the 
security  event  log  and  to  view  or  set  an  object’s  SACL.  Processes  that  call  audit 
system  services,  however,  must  have  the  SeAuditPrivilege  privilege  to 
successfully  generate  an  audit  record. 


The  audit  policy  of  the  local  system  controls  the  decision  to  audit  a particular 
type  of  security  event.  The  audit  policy,  also  called  the  Local  Security  Policy,  is 
one  part  of  the  security  policy  Lsass  maintains  on  the  local  system.  It  is 
configured  with  the  Local  Security  Policy  editor  as  shown  in  Figure  7-13.  The 
audit  policy  configuration  (both  the  basic  settings  under  Local  Policies  and  the 
Advanced  Audit  Policy  Configuration)  is  stored  in  the  registry  as  a bitmapped 
value  in  the  HKEY_LOCAL_MACHINE\SECURITY\Policy\PolAdtEv  key. 
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FIGURE  7-13  Local  Security  Policy  editor  audit  policy  configuration. 

Lsass  sends  messages  to  the  SRM  to  inform  it  of  the  auditing  policy  at 
system-initialization  time  and  when  the  policy  changes.  Lsass  is  responsible  for 
receiving  audit  records  generated  based  on  the  audit  events  from  the  SRM, 
editing  the  records,  and  sending  them  to  the  event  logger.  Lsass  (instead  of  the 
SRM)  sends  these  records  because  it  adds  pertinent  details,  such  as  the 


information  needed  to  more  completely  identify  the  process  that  is  being  audited. 

The  SRM  sends  audit  records  via  its  ALPC  connection  to  Lsass.  The  event 
logger  then  writes  the  audit  record  to  the  security  event  log.  In  addition  to  audit 
records  the  SRM  passes,  both  Lsass  and  the  SAM  generate  audit  records  that 
Lsass  sends  directly  to  the  event  logger,  and  the  AuthZ  APIs  allow  for 
applications  to  generate  application-defined  audits.  Figure  7-14  depicts  this 
overall  flow. 


Security  Subsystem 


FIGURE  7-14  Flow  of  security  audit  records. 

Audit  records  are  put  on  a queue  to  be  sent  to  the  LSA  as  they  are  received. 
They  are  not  submitted  in  batches.  The  audit  records  are  moved  from  the  SRM 
to  the  security  subsystem  in  one  of  two  ways.  If  the  audit  record  is  small  (less 
than  the  maximum  ALPC  message  size),  it  is  sent  as  an  ALPC  message.  The 
audit  records  are  copied  from  the  address  space  of  the  SRM  to  the  address  space 
of  the  Lsass  process.  If  the  audit  record  is  large,  the  SRM  uses  shared  memory  to 
make  the  message  available  to  Lsass  and  simply  passes  a pointer  in  an  ALPC 
message. 

Object  access  auditing 

An  important  use  of  the  auditing  mechanism  in  many  environments  is  to 
maintain  a log  of  accesses  to  secured  objects — in  particular,  files.  To  do  this,  the 
Audit  object  access  policy  must  be  enabled,  and  there  must  be  audit  ACEs  in 
system  access  control  lists  that  enable  auditing  for  the  objects  in  question. 

When  an  accessor  attempts  to  open  a handle  to  an  object,  the  SRM  first 
determines  whether  the  attempt  is  allowed  or  denied.  If  object  access  auditing  is 
enabled,  the  SRM  then  scans  the  system  ACL  of  the  object.  There  are  two  types 
of  audit  ACEs:  access  allowed  and  access  denied.  An  audit  ACE  must  match  any 


of  the  security  IDs  held  by  the  accessor,  it  must  match  any  of  the  access  methods 
requested,  and  its  type  (access  allowed  or  access  denied)  must  match  the  result 
of  the  access  check  to  generate  an  object  access  audit  record. 

Object  access  audit  records  include  not  just  the  fact  of  access  allowed  or 
denied,  but  also  the  reason  for  the  success  or  failure.  This  “reason  for  access” 
reporting  generally  takes  the  form  of  an  access  control  entry,  specified  in 
Security  Descriptor  Definition  Language  (SDDL),  in  the  audit  record.  This 
allows  for  a diagnosis  of  scenarios  in  which  an  object  to  which  you  believe 
access  should  be  denied  is  being  permitted,  or  vice  versa,  by  identifying  the 
specific  access  control  entry  that  caused  the  attempted  access  to  succeed  or  fail. 

As  was  shown  in  Figure  7-13.  object  access  auditing  is  disabled  by  default  (as 
are  all  other  auditing  policies). 


EXPERIMENT:  Object  access  auditing 

You  can  observe  object  access  auditing  by  following  these  steps: 

1.  In  Explorer,  navigate  to  a file  to  which  you  would  normally  have 
access  (such  as  a text  file),  open  its  Properties  dialog  box,  click  the 
Security  tab,  and  then  select  the  Advanced  settings. 

2.  Click  the  Auditing  tab  and  click  through  the  administrative 
privileges  warning.  The  resulting  dialog  box  allows  you  to  add 
auditing  of  access  control  entries  to  the  file’s  system  access  control 
list. 
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3.  Click  the  Add  button  and  choose  Select  a Principal. 

4.  In  the  resulting  Select  User  or  Group  dialog  box,  enter  your  own  user 
name  or  a group  to  which  you  belong,  such  as  Everyone.  Click 
Check  Names  and  then  click  OK.  This  presents  a dialog  box  for 
creating  an  Audit  access  control  entry  for  this  user  or  group  for  this 
file. 
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5.  Click  OK  three  times  to  close  the  file  Properties  dialog  box. 

6.  In  Explorer,  double-click  the  file  to  open  it  with  its  associated 
program  (for  example,  Notepad  for  a text  file). 

7.  Click  the  Start  menu,  type  event,  and  choose  Event  Viewer. 

8.  Navigate  to  the  Security  log.  Note  that  there  is  no  entry  for  access  to 
the  file.  This  is  because  the  audit  policy  for  object  access  is  not  yet 
configured. 

9.  In  the  Local  Security  Policy  editor,  navigate  to  Local  Policies  and 
choose  Audit  Policy. 

10.  Double-click  Audit  Object  Access  and  click  Success  to  enable 
auditing  of  successful  access  to  files. 

11.  In  Event  Viewer,  click  Action  (from  the  menu)  and  Refresh.  Note 
that  the  changes  to  audit  policy  resulted  in  audit  records. 

12  In  Explorer,  double-click  the  file  to  open  it  again. 

13  In  Event  Viewer,  click  Action  and  Refresh.  Note  that  several  file 
access  audit  records  are  now  present. 

14.  Find  one  of  the  file  access  audit  records  for  event  ID  4656.  This 
shows  up  as  “a  handle  to  an  object  was  requested.”  (You  can  use  the 
Find  option  to  search  for  the  file  name  you  opened.) 

15.  Scroll  down  in  the  text  box  to  find  the  Access  Reasons  section.  The 


following  example  shows  that  two  access  methods, 

READ_CONTROL,  SYNCHRONIZE,  and  ReadAt tributes, 
ReadEA  (extended  attributes),  and  ReadData  were  requested. 
READ_CONTROL  was  granted  because  the  accessor  was  the  owner  of 
the  file.  The  others  were  granted  because  of  the  indicated  access 
control  entry. 
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Global  audit  policy 

In  addition  to  object-access  ACEs  on  individual  objects,  a global  audit  policy 
can  be  defined  for  the  system  that  enables  object-access  auditing  for  all  file- 
system objects,  all  registry  keys,  or  for  both.  A security  auditor  can  therefore  be 
certain  that  the  desired  auditing  will  be  performed,  without  having  to  set  or 
examine  SACLs  on  all  the  individual  objects  of  interest. 

An  administrator  can  set  or  query  the  global  audit  policy  via  the  Audi  tPol 
command  with  the  /resourceSACL  option.  This  can  also  be  done 
programmatically  by  calling  the  Audi  tSetGlobalSacl  and 


AuditQueryGlobalSacl  APIs.  As  with  changes  to  objects’  SACLs, 
changing  these  global  SACLs  requires  SeSecuri tyPrxvilege. 


EXPERIMENT:  Setting  global  audit  policy 

You  can  use  the  AuditPol  command  to  enable  global  audit  policy. 

1.  If  you  didn’t  already  do  so  in  the  previous  experiment,  open  the 
Local  Security  Policy  editor,  navigate  to  the  Audit  Policy  settings 
(refer  to  Figure  7-13L  double-click  Audit  Object  Access,  and  enable 
auditing  for  both  success  and  failure.  On  most  systems,  SACLs 
specifying  object  access  auditing  are  uncommon,  so  few  if  any 
object-access  audit  records  will  be  produced  at  this  point. 

2.  In  an  elevated  command  prompt  window,  enter  the  following 
command.  This  will  produce  a summary  of  the  commands  for  setting 
and  querying  global  audit  policy. 

C:\>  auditpol  /resourceSACL 

3.  In  the  same  elevated  command  prompt  window,  enter  the  following 
commands.  On  a typical  system,  each  of  these  commands  will  report 
that  no  global  SACL  exists  for  the  respective  resource  type.  (Note 
that  the  File  and  Key  keywords  are  case-sensitive.) 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C:\>  auditpol  /resourceSACL  /type:File  /view 
C:\>  auditpol  /resourceSACL  /type: Key  /view 

4.  In  the  same  elevated  command  prompt  window,  enter  the  following 
command.  This  will  set  a global  audit  policy  such  that  all  attempts  to 
open  files  for  write  access  (FW)  by  the  indicated  user  will  result  in 
audit  records,  whether  the  open  attempts  succeed  or  fail.  The  user 
name  can  be  a specific  user  name  on  the  system,  a group  such  as 
Everyone,  a domain-qualified  user  name  such  as 
domainname\username,  or  a SID. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C:\>  auditpol  /resourceSACL  /set  /type: File 
/user : yourusername  /success 
/failure  /access : FW 


5.  While  running  under  the  user  name  indicated,  use  Explorer  or  other 
tools  to  open  a file.  Then  look  at  the  security  log  in  the  system  event 
log  to  find  the  audit  records. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  use  the  auditpol  command  to 
remove  the  global  SACL  you  created  in  step  4,  as  follows: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C:\>  auditpol  /resourceSACL  /remove  /type: File 
/user : yourusername 


The  global  audit  policy  is  stored  in  the  registry  as  a pair  of  system  access 
control  lists  in  HKLM\SECURITY\Policy\GlobalSaclNameFile  and 
HKLM\SECURITY\Policy\GlobalSaclNameKey.  You  can  examine  these  keys 
by  running  Regedit.exe  under  the  System  account,  as  described  in  the  “Security 
system  components”  section  earlier  in  this  chapter.  These  keys  will  not  exist 
until  the  corresponding  global  SACLs  have  been  set  at  least  once. 

The  global  audit  policy  cannot  be  overridden  by  SACLs  on  objects,  but 
object-specific  SACLs  can  allow  for  additional  auditing.  For  example,  global 
audit  policy  could  require  auditing  of  read  access  by  all  users  to  all  files,  but 
SACLs  on  individual  files  could  add  auditing  of  write  access  to  those  files  by 
specific  users  or  by  more  specific  user  groups. 

Global  audit  policy  can  also  be  configured  via  the  Local  Security  Policy  editor 
in  the  Advanced  Audit  Policy  settings,  described  in  the  next  section. 

Advanced  Audit  Policy  settings 

In  addition  to  the  Audit  Policy  settings  described  previously,  the  Local  Security 
Policy  editor  offers  a much  more  fine-grained  set  of  audit  controls  under  the 
Advanced  Audit  Policy  Configuration  heading,  shown  in  Figure  7-15. 
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FIGURE  7-15  The  Local  Security  Policy  editor’s  Advanced  Audit  Policy 

Configuration  settings. 

Each  of  the  nine  audit  policy  settings  under  Local  Policies  (refer  to  Figure  7- 
13)  maps  to  a group  of  settings  here  that  provide  more  detailed  control.  For 
example,  while  the  Audit  Object  Access  settings  under  Local  Policies  allow 
access  to  all  objects  to  be  audited,  the  settings  here  allow  auditing  of  access  to 
various  types  of  objects  to  be  controlled  individually.  Enabling  one  of  the  audit 
policy  settings  under  Local  Policies  implicitly  enables  all  the  corresponding 
advanced  audit  policy  events,  but  if  finer  control  over  the  contents  of  the  audit 
log  is  desired,  the  advanced  settings  can  be  set  individually.  The  standard 
settings  then  become  a product  of  the  advanced  settings.  However,  this  is  not 
visible  in  the  Local  Security  Policy  editor.  Attempts  to  specify  audit  settings  by 
using  both  the  basic  and  the  advanced  options  can  cause  unexpected  results. 

You  can  use  the  Global  Object  Access  Auditing  option  under  Advanced  Audit 
Policy  Configuration  to  configure  the  global  SACLs  described  in  the  previous 
section,  using  a graphical  interface  identical  to  that  seen  in  Explorer  or  the 
Registry  editor  for  security  descriptors  in  the  file  system  or  the  registry. 


AppContainers 

Windows  8 introduced  a new  security  sandbox  called  an  AppContainer . 

Although  it  was  created  primarily  to  host  UWP  processes,  AppContainers  can 
actually  be  used  for  “normal”  processes  as  well  (although  there  is  no  built-in  tool 
to  do  that).  This  section  will  mostly  cover  the  attributes  of  packaged 
AppContainers,  which  is  the  term  that  refers  to  AppContainers  associated  with 
UWP  processes  and  their  resulting  .Appx  format.  A complete  treatment  of  UWP 
apps  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter.  You  can  find  more  information  in 
Chapter  3 of  this  book,  and  in  Chapters  8 and  9 in  Part  2.  Here  weTl  concentrate 
on  the  security  aspects  of  AppContainers  and  their  typical  usage  as  hosts  of 
UWP  apps. 


Note 


The  term  Universal  Windows  Platform  (UWP)  app  is  the  latest  used  to 
describe  processes  that  host  the  Windows  Runtime.  Older  names  include 
immersive  app,  modern  app,  metro  app,  and  sometimes  simply  Windows 
app.  The  Universal  part  indicates  the  ability  of  such  apps  to  be  deployed 
and  run  on  various  Windows  10  editions  and  form  factors,  from  IoT  core, 
to  mobile,  to  desktop,  to  Xbox,  to  HoloLens.  However,  they  are 
essentially  the  same  as  the  ones  first  introduced  in  Windows  8.  Therefore, 
the  concept  of  AppContainers  discussed  in  this  section  is  relevant  to 
Windows  8 and  later  versions  of  Windows.  Note  that  Universal 
Application  Platform  (UAP)  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  UWP;  it’s  the 
same  thing. 


Note 


The  original  codename  for  AppContainer  was  LowBox.  You  may  see  this 
term  come  up  in  many  of  the  API  names  and  data  structures  throughout 
this  section.  They  refer  to  the  same  concept. 


Overview  of  UWP  apps 

The  mobile  device  revolution  established  new  ways  of  obtaining  and  running 
software.  Mobile  devices  normally  get  their  applications  from  a central  store, 
with  automatic  installation  and  updates,  all  with  little  user  intervention.  Once  a 


user  selects  an  app  from  the  store,  she  can  see  the  permissions  the  app  requires  to 
function  correctly.  These  permissions  are  called  capabilities  and  are  declared  as 
part  of  the  package  when  it’s  submitted  to  the  store.  This  way,  the  user  can 
decide  whether  these  capabilities  are  acceptable. 

Figure  7-16  shows  an  example  of  a capabilities  list  for  a UWP  game 
(Minecraft,  Windows  10  beta  edition).  The  game  requires  internet  access  as  a 
client  and  as  a server  and  access  to  the  local  home  or  work  network.  Once  the 
user  downloads  the  game,  she  implicitly  agrees  the  game  may  exercise  these 
capabilities.  Conversely,  the  user  can  be  confident  that  the  game  uses  only  those 
capabilities.  That  is,  there  is  no  way  the  game  could  use  other  unapproved 
capabilities,  such  as  accessing  the  camera  on  the  device. 
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FIGURE  7-16  Part  of  an  app’s  page  in  the  store,  showing  capabilities,  among 

other  things. 

To  get  a sense  of  the  differences  between  UWP  apps  and  desktop  (classic) 
apps  at  a high  level,  consult  Table  7-12.  From  a developer’s  perspective,  the 
Windows  platform  can  be  seen  as  shown  in  Figure  7-17. 
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TABLE  7-12  High-level  comparison  of  UWP  and  desktop  apps 
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FIGURE  7-17  The  Windows  platform  landscape. 

A few  items  in  Figure  7-17  are  worth  elaborating  on: 

■ UWP  apps  can  produce  normal  executables,  just  like  desktop  apps. 
Wwahost.exe  (%SystemRoot%\  System32\wwahost.exe)  is  used  to  host 
HTML/JavaScript-based  UWP  apps,  as  those  produce  a DLL,  not  an 
executable. 

■ The  UWP  is  implemented  by  the  Windows  Runtime  APIs,  which  are  based 
on  an  enhanced  version  of  COM.  Language  projections  are  provided  for 
C++  (through  proprietary  language  extensions  known  as  C++/CX),  .NET 
languages,  and  JavaScript.  These  projections  make  it  relatively  easy  to 
access  WinRT  types,  methods,  properties,  and  events  from  developers’ 
familiar  environments. 

■ Several  bridging  technologies  are  available,  which  can  transform  other 
types  of  applications  into  UWP.  See  the  MSDN  documentation  for  more 
information  on  utilizing  these  technologies. 


■ The  Windows  Runtime  is  layered  on  top  of  the  Windows  subsystem  DLLs, 
just  like  the  .NET  Framework.  It  has  no  kernel  components  and  is  not  part 
of  a different  subsystem  because  it  still  leverages  the  same  Win32  APIs 
that  the  system  offers.  However,  some  policies  are  implemented  in  the 
kernel,  as  well  as  the  general  support  for  AppContainers. 

■ The  Windows  Runtime  APIs  are  implemented  in  DLLs  residing  in  the 
%SystemRoot%\System32  directory,  with  names  in  the  form 

Windows. Xxx.Yyy... Dll,  where  the  file  name  usually  indicates  the  Windows 
Runtime  API  namespace  implemented.  For  example, 

Windows. Globalization.Dll  implements  the  classes  residing  in  the 
Windows  . Globalization  namespace.  (See  the  MSDN 
documentation  for  the  complete  WinRT  API  reference.) 


The  AppContainer 

We’ve  seen  the  steps  required  to  create  processes  back  in  Chapter  3:  we’ve  also 
seen  some  of  the  extra  steps  required  to  create  UWP  processes.  The  initiation  of 
creation  is  performed  by  the  DCOMLaunch  service,  because  UWP  packages 
support  a set  of  protocols,  one  of  which  is  the  Launch  protocol.  The  resulting 
process  gets  to  run  inside  an  AppContainer.  Here  are  several  characteristics  of 
packaged  processes  running  inside  an  AppContainer: 

■ The  process  token  integrity  level  is  set  to  Low,  which  automatically 
restricts  access  to  many  objects  and  limits  access  to  certain  APIs  or 
functionality  for  the  process,  as  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

■ UWP  processes  are  always  created  inside  a job  (one  job  per  UWP  app). 
This  job  manages  the  UWP  process  and  any  background  processes  that 
execute  on  its  behalf  (through  nested  jobs).  The  jobs  allow  the  Process 
State  Manager  (PSM)  to  suspend  or  resume  the  app  or  background 
processing  in  a single  stroke. 

■ The  token  for  UWP  processes  has  an  AppContainer  SID,  which  represents 
a distinct  identity  based  on  the  SHA-2  hash  of  the  UWP  package  name.  As 
you’ll  see,  this  SID  is  used  by  the  system  and  other  applications  to 
explicitly  allow  access  to  files  and  other  kernel  objects.  This  SID  is  part  of 
the  APPLICATION  PACKAGE  AUTHORITY  instead  of  the  NT 
AUTHORITY  you’ve  mostly  seen  so  far  in  this  chapter.  Thus,  it  begins 
with  S-l-15-2  in  its  string  format,  corresponding  to 

S E CUR  I T Y_AP  P_P  ACKAGE_B  A S E_R  I D (15)  and 
S E CUR  I T Y_AP  P_P  ACKAGE_B  A S E_R  I D ( 2 ) . Because  a SHA-2  hash 
is  32  bytes,  there  are  a total  of  eight  RIDs  (recall  that  a RID  is  the  size  of  a 
4-byte  ULONG)  in  the  remainder  of  the  SID. 

■ The  token  may  contain  a set  of  capabilities,  each  represented  with  a SID. 
These  capabilities  are  declared  in  the  application  manifest  and  shown  on 
the  app’s  page  in  the  store.  Stored  in  the  capability  section  of  the  manifest, 
they  are  converted  to  SID  format  using  rules  we’ll  see  shortly,  and  belong 
to  the  same  SID  authority  as  in  the  previous  bullet,  but  using  the  well- 
known  SE  CUR  ITY_CAPAB  I LITY_B  A SE_R  ID  (3)  instead.  Various 
components  in  the  Windows  Runtime,  user-mode  device-access  classes, 
and  kernel  can  look  for  capabilities  to  allow  or  deny  certain  operations. 

■ The  token  may  only  contain  the  following  privileges: 


SeChangeNotif yPrivilege,  Selncrease- 
WorkingSet Privilege,  SeShutdownPrivilege, 
SeTimeZonePrivilege,  and  SeUndockPrivilege.  These  are  the 
default  set  of  privileges  associated  with  standard  user  accounts. 
Additionally,  the  AppContainerPrivilegesEnabledExt  function 
part  of  the  ms  -win-ntos  -ksecurity  API  Set  contract  extension  can 
be  present  on  certain  devices  to  further  restrict  which  privileges  are 
enabled  by  default. 

■ The  token  will  contain  up  to  four  security  attributes  (see  the  section  on 
attribute-based  access  control  earlier  in  this  chapter)  that  identify  this  token 
as  being  associated  with  a UWP  packaged  application.  These  attributes  are 
added  by  the  DcomLaunch  service  as  indicated  earlier,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  activation  of  UWP  applications.  They  are  as  follows: 

• WIN : / /PKG  This  identifies  this  token  as  belonging  to  a UWP  packaged 
application.  It  contains  an  integer  value  with  the  application’s  origin  as 
well  as  some  flags.  See  Table  7-13  and  Table  7-14  for  these  values. 


Origin  Meaning 

Unknown  (ID 

Hr;  package  origin  is  unknown. 

Unsigned  Cl> 

Ilie  (Xit-k  jge  is  unsigned. 

inbox  C2) 

Hie  package  is  associated  witlialiuill  in  (inbox)  Windows  uppl  cation. 

Store  (i) 

Hie  package  is  assoc  a ted  widia  UWH  applicationdcivnloaded  from  filestore.  I Iiis 
origin  invalidated  hy  rherkinrj  if  the  DAD  of  tae file  accoriated'.v  th  the  main  UWP 
appl  rat  on's  executable certain?  a trust  ACF 

Develop  Unsigned  C4) 

The  package  is  a550Ciateri  with  an  unsigned  developer  <ey 

Developer  Signed  CS) 

The  package  is  associated  with  a nig  ted  dene  oper  key 

L i ne-o 1 -Dus  i ness  C6) 

The  package  is  associated  witha  side-loaded  ine-of-husiness (LOB)  application 

TABLE  7-13  Package  origins 


Flag 

Meaning 

PSPLACI 1VA 1 l<W_IOKtN_KAtKA(.tD_AKI'LlCAI10N  (Oxl) 

This  indicates  that  the  AppContainer  UWF  ap- 
pli Lotion  is  stored  in  AppX  packaged  format. 
Thisisthe  nefaalt 

PSNLACTTVATT Qfl|_TQKFN_S  HARFD_FNTTTY  (Ox?  ) 

This  inn ic are'  thsr-his  token  is  being  used  for 
mu  tipfe  exec i rabies  al  p art  of  the  sa  tip  AppX 
packaged  UV.'PappI  cation. 

KSWJVt  1 1VA 1 1CN_ 1 OKfcN_p  U L 1 1 KU5>  1 (0X4) 

This  indicates  that  this  AppContainec  token 
ts  be  rg  usee  to  liostc  Project  Center  nia 
(MiiiiiIiiws  itnilije  for  Desktop)  converted 

WinT?  application 

rSN  ACTIVATION  TOKEN  NATIVE  SERVICE  (0x8) 

This  indicates  thai — his  AppOnrrainer  token 
is  be  rg  usee  to  hosts  packaged  service  cre- 
ated try  tire  Service  Control  Mjnoyer  ;SCM)'s 
Resource  Manager  See Clwpter  9 in  Part  l fur 
more  information  or  services. 

PSV  ACTIVATION  TOKEN  DEVELOPMENT  APP  (0x10) 

This  indie  ve'  th.ar -his  is  an  internal  Hi”.p  np- 
mentappl  cat  on.  Mot  used  on  retail  systems. 

BREAKAWAY  INIII3ITCD  (0x20) 

The  pack  age  cannot  create  a process  tnat  Is 
not  itself  packaged  as  assfl.Thisisset  by  using 
li  e PKOC_  1 HRt  AL'_4  1 1 K1BU ' fc_lfct.lv  1 UP_ 
APP_FOI  TOY process-creation  afrihute 
(Sec-rhaptpr^tormcre  inform atinn) 

TABLE  7-14  Package  flags 

• WIN : //SYSAPPID  This  contains  the  application  identifiers  (called 
package  monikers  or  string  names ) as  an  array  of  Unicode  string  values. 

• WIN : //PKGHOSTID  This  identifies  the  UWP  package  host  ID  for 
packages  that  have  an  explicit  host  through  an  integer  value. 

• WIN : / /BGKD  This  is  only  used  for  background  hosts  (such  as  the 
generic  background  task  host  BackgroundTaskHost.exe)  that  can  store 
packaged  UWP  services  running  as  COM  providers.  The  attribute’s 
name  stands  for  background  and  contains  an  integer  value  that  stores  its 
explicit  host  ID. 

The  TOKEN_LOWBOX  (0x4000)  flag  will  be  set  in  the  token’s  Flags 
member,  which  can  be  queried  with  various  Windows  and  kernel  APIs  (such  as 
GetTokenlnf  ormation).  This  allows  components  to  identity  and  operate 
differently  under  the  presence  of  an  AppContainer  token. 


Note 


A second  type  of  AppContainer  exists:  a child  AppContainer.  This  is  used 
when  a UWP  AppContainer  (or  parent  AppContainer)  wishes  to  create  its 
own  nested  AppContainer  to  further  lock  down  the  security  of  the 
application.  Instead  of  eight  RIDs,  a child  AppContainer  has  four 


additional  RIDs  (the  first  eight  match  the  parents’)  to  uniquely  identify  it. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  UWP  process  information 

There  are  several  ways  to  look  at  UWP  processes,  some  more  obvious  than 
others.  Process  Explorer  can  highlight  processes  that  use  the  Windows 
Runtime  in  color  (cyan  by  default).  To  see  this  in  action,  open  Process 
Explorer,  open  the  Options  menu,  and  choose  Configure  Colors.  Then 
make  sure  the  Immersive  Processes  check  box  is  selected. 
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7 

0 

New  Objects 

Change... 

0 

Deleted  Objects 

Change... 

0 

Own  Processes 

Change... 

0 

Services 

Change... 

0 

Suspended  Processes 

Change... 

0 

Packed  Images 
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□ 

Relocated  DLLs 

Change... 

□ 
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Change... 

□ 

.NET  Processes 

Change... 

0 

Immersive  Process 

Change... 

0 

Protected  Process 

Change... 

Graph  Background 

Change... 

Defaults  OK  Cancel 


Immersive  process  is  the  original  term  used  to  describe  WinRT  (now  UWP) 
apps  in  Windows  8.  (They  were  mostly  full  screen,  and  therefore 


“immersive.”)  This  distinction  is  available  by  calling  the 
IsImmersiveProcess  API. 


Run  Calc.exe  and  switch  to  Process  Explorer.  You  should  see  several 
processes  highlighted  in  cyan,  including  Calculator.exe.  Now  minimize  the 
Calculator  app  and  notice  that  the  cyan  highlight  has  turned  gray.  This  is 
because  Calculator  has  been  suspended.  Restore  Calculator’s  window,  and  it’s 
back  to  cyan. 

You  should  have  similar  experiences  with  other  apps — for  example,  Cortana 
(SearchUI.exe).  Click  or  tap  the  Cortana  icon  on  the  taskbar  and  then  close  it. 
You  should  see  the  gray  to  cyan  and  back  to  gray  transition.  Or,  click  or  tap  the 
Start  button.  ShellExperienceHost.exe  highlights  in  a similar  fashion. 

The  presence  of  some  cyan-highlighted  processes  might  surprise  you,  such 
as  Explorer.exe,  TaskMgr.Exe,  and  RuntimeBroker.exe.  These  are  not  really 
apps,  but  use  Windows  Runtime  APIs,  and  so  are  classified  as  immersive.  (The 
role  of  RuntimeBroker  will  be  discussed  shortly.) 

Finally,  make  sure  the  Integrity  column  is  visible  in  Process  Explorer  and 
sort  by  that  column.  You’ll  find  processes  such  as  Calculator.exe  and 
SearchUI.exe  with  AppContainer  integrity  level.  Notice  that  Explorer  and 
TaskMgr  are  not  there,  clearly  showing  they  are  not  UWP  processes,  and  so 
live  under  different  rules. 
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EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  an  AppContainer  token 

You  can  look  at  the  properties  of  an  AppContainer  hosted  process  with 
several  tools.  In  Process  Explorer,  the  Security  tab  shows  the  capabilities 
associated  with  the  token.  Here’s  the  Security  tab  for  Calculator.exe: 


Q Calcu I ator.exe:  1 1 126  Properties 


□ 


liiidci;  I’urforitieiM.c  I’cifurriidiiU!  oidpli  Disk di id  N'.'lwcrk 

ICV/IR  Security  biviiunmenl  Job 

User  70nTAC\CSTi010 

SID:  5-1-5-21-3537546 394-3055359412- 29679121G2-1301 

Session:  1 Logon  Session:  lLdAOd 

VirUi-jli'ed:  No  Prulecled:  No 


WU  oldpll  I ill  Cells 
Sliings 


Group  riaos 

LOCAL  Mariddloiy 

Mdfiddlory  Lab d\ Low  Mdnddloiy  Level  Irueyuly 

Micro  softAcoount\zc  cl  iacon<£tlivc.co  m M and  atory 

NT  A 1 JTh ORITV\A i ithonticatrd  Users  Mandatory 

'■IT  AlJTHORITY\Clnud  Account  Authentication  Mandatory 

NT  AirTHORITYVNTFRACTIVF  Mandatory 

NT  A1JTI  ;ORIT\/\i  oral  account  Mandatory 

NT  ALTTI  ORITALocal  account  and  member  of  Adrrinistra...  Derr/ 

NT  AUTI  iORITV\LoqonSessionld_C_1 7G6264  Mandatory 

Nl  AU 1 1 iUKIlYMhis  Organization  Mandatory 

S 1 15  2 4bt>/fe/248  i'i'Jk  14'Jod  2/00 836292  1BU1644...  AppContainer 
b 1 Id  5 4bb/6/348  2/00836392  1 BUI 644...  Copobili.y 

ZO  JIACVSsh  Users  Munddloiy 

Grcup  SID:  n/e 


i’rivileye 

SeCha  n gelNoti  fyPrivi  leg  e 


Hays 

Default  Fnahled 
Selnn  ea  ceWorki  n n S erPriv  i lene  D kabled 


SeShutdownPrivileqe 

SeTimeZonePrivileqe 

SeUndockPrivileqe 


Disabled 

Disabled 

Disabled 


OK 


Permissions 


( finrH 


Notice  two  interesting  pieces  of  information:  the  AppContainer  SID,  shown 
in  the  Flags  column  as  AppContainer,  and  a single  capability,  right  underneath 
the  AppContainer  SID.  Except  for  the  base  RID 
( S E CUR  I TY_AP  P_P  ACKAGE_B  A S E_R  I D versus 
SECURITY_CAPABILITY_BASE_RID),  the  remaining  eight  RIDs  are 
identical,  and  both  refer  to  the  package  name  in  SHA-2  format  as  discussed. 
This  shows  you  that  there  will  always  be  one  implicit  capability,  the  capability 
of  being  the  package  itself,  which  really  means  Calculator  requires  no 


capabilities  at  all.  The  upcoming  capabilities  section  covers  a much  more 
complex  example. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  AppContainer  token  attributes 

You  can  obtain  similar  information  on  the  command  line  by  using  the 
AccessChk  Sysinternals  tool  while  also  adding  a full  list  of  all  of  the 
token’s  attributes.  For  example,  running  AccessChk  with  the  -p  - f 
switches  followed  by  the  process  ID  for  SearchUI.exe,  which  hosts 
Cortana,  shows  the  following: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C:\  >accesschk  -p  -f  3728 

Accesschk  v6.10  - Reports  effective  permissions  for 
securable  objects 

Copyright  (C)  2006-2016  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - www.sysinternals.com 

[7416]  SearchUI.exe 

RW  DESKTOP -DD6KTPM\aione 
RW  NT  AUTHORITY\ SYSTEM 

RW  Package\S -1-15-2-1861897761-1695161497- 
2927542615-642690995-327840285-2659745135-2630312742 
Token  security: 

RW  DESKTOP -DD6KTPM\aione 
RW  NT  AUTHORITY\ SYSTEM 

RW  DESKTOP -DD6KTPM\aione-S- 1-5 -5 -0-459087 
RW  Package\S -1-15-2-1861897761-1695161497- 
2927542615-642690995-327840285-2659745135-2630312742 
R BUILTIN\Adminis trators 
Token  contents : 

User : 

DESKTOP -DD6KTPM\aione 
AppContainer : 

Package 

\S-l-15-2-186189 7761-169516 1497-2927542615- 642690995- 
327840285-2659745135-2630312742 


Groups : 

Mandatory  Label\Low  Mandatory 
Level  INTEGRITY 

Everyone 

NT  AUTHORITY\ Local  account  and  member  of 
Administrators  group  DENY 


Security  Attributes: 

WIN: //PKGHOSTID 

TOKEN_SECURITY_ATTRIBUTE_TYPE_UINT64 

[0]  1794402976530433 
WIN: //SYSAPPID 

TOKEN_SECURITY_ATTRIBUTE_TYPE_STRING 

[0] 

Microsoft .Windows . Cortana_l  .8.3. 149 86_neutral_neutral_ 

[1]  CortanaUI 

[2]  Microsoft .Windows . Cortana_cw5nlh2 txyewy 
WIN: //PKG 

TOKEN_SECURITY_ATTRIBUTE_TYPE_UINT64 
[0]  131073 
TSA: / /ProcUnique 

[TOKEN_SECURITY_ATTRIBUTE_NON_INHERI TABLE] 

[ TOKEN_S  ECURI T Y_ATTR I BUTE_COMPARE_I  GNORE ] 
TOKEN_SECURITY_ATTRIBUTE_TYPE_UINT64 

[0]  204 

[1]  24566825 


First  is  the  package  host  ID,  converted  to  hex:  0x6600000000001.  Because  all 
package  host  IDs  begin  with  0x66,  this  means  Cortana  is  using  the  first  available 
host  identifier:  1.  Next  are  the  system  application  IDs,  which  contain  three 
strings:  the  strong  package  moniker,  the  friendly  application  name,  and  the 
simplified  package  name.  Finally,  you  have  the  package  claim,  which  is  0x20001 
in  hex.  Based  on  the  Table  7-13  and  Table  7-14  fields  you  saw,  this  indicates  an 
origin  of  Inbox  (2)  and  flags  set  to 

P SM_ACT  I VAT  I ON_TOKEN_P  ACKAGED_AP  P L I CAT  I ON,  confirming  that 
Cortana  is  part  of  an  AppX  package. 


AppContainer  security  environment 

One  of  the  biggest  side-effects  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  AppContainer  SID 
and  related  flags  is  that  the  access  check  algorithm  you  saw  in  the  “Access 
checks”  section  earlier  in  this  chapter  is  modified  to  essentially  ignore  all  regular 
user  and  group  SIDs  that  the  token  may  contain,  essentially  treating  them  as 
deny-only  SIDs.  This  means  that  even  though  Calculator  may  be  launched  by  a 
user  John  Doe  belonging  to  the  Users  and  Everyone  groups,  it  will  fail  any 
access  checks  that  grant  access  to  John  Doe’s  SID,  the  Users  group  SID,  or  the 
Everyone  group  SID.  In  fact,  the  only  SIDs  that  are  checked  during  the 
discretionary  access  check  algorithm  will  be  that  of  the  AppContainer  SID, 
followed  by  the  capability  access  check  algorithm,  which  will  look  at  any 
capability  SIDs  part  of  the  token. 

Taking  things  even  further  than  merely  treating  the  discretionary  SIDs  as 
deny-only,  AppContainer  tokens  effect  one  further  critical  security  change  to  the 
access  check  algorithm:  a NULL  DACL,  typically  treated  as  an  allow-anyone 
situation  due  to  the  lack  of  any  information  (recall  that  this  is  different  from  an 
empty  DACL,  which  is  a deny-everyone  situation  due  to  explicit  allow  rules),  is 
ignored  and  treated  as  a deny  situation.  To  make  matters  simple,  the  only  types 
of  securable  objects  that  an  AppContainer  can  access  are  those  that  explicitly 
have  an  allow  ACE  for  its  AppContainer  SID  or  for  one  of  its  capabilities.  Even 
unsecured  (NULL  DACL)  objects  are  out  of  the  game. 

This  situation  causes  compatibility  problems.  Without  access  to  even  the  most 
basic  file  system,  registry,  and  object  manager  resources,  how  can  an  application 
even  function?  Windows  takes  this  into  account  by  preparing  a custom  execution 
environment,  or  “jail”  if  you  will,  specifically  for  each  AppContainer.  These  jails 
are  as  follows: 


Note 


So  far  we’ve  implied  that  each  UWP  packaged  application  corresponds  to 
one  AppContainer  token.  However,  this  doesn’t  necessarily  imply  that 
only  a single  executable  file  can  be  associated  with  an  AppContainer. 
UWP  packages  can  contain  multiple  executable  files,  which  all  belong  to 
the  same  AppContainer.  This  allows  them  to  share  the  same  SID  and 
capabilities  and  exchange  data  between  each  other,  such  as  a micro- 
service back-end  executable  and  a foreground  front-end  executable. 


■ The  AppContainer  SID’s  string  representation  is  used  to  create  a 
subdirectory  in  the  object  manager’s  namespace  under 
\Sessions\x\AppContainerNamedObjects.  This  becomes  the  private 
directory  of  named  kernel  objects.  This  specific  subdirectory  object  is  then 
ACLed  with  the  AppContainer  SID  associated  with  the  AppContainer  that 
has  an  allow-all  access  mask.  This  is  in  contrast  to  desktop  apps,  which  all 
use  the  \Sessions\x\BaseNamedObjects  subdirectory  (within  the  same 
session  x).  We’ll  discuss  the  implications  of  that  shortly,  as  well  as  the 
requirement  for  the  token  to  now  store  handles. 

■ The  token  will  contain  a LowBox  number,  which  is  a unique  identifier  into 
an  array  of  LowBox  Number  Entry  structures  that  the  kernel  stores  in  the 
g_SessionLowboxArray  global  variable.  Each  of  these  maps  to  a 

S E P_L 0 WB 0 X_NUMB E R_E NT R Y structure  that,  most  importantly, 
contains  an  atom  table  unique  to  this  AppContainer,  because  the  Windows 
Subsystem  Kernel  Mode  Driver  (Win32k.sys)  does  not  allow 
AppContainers  access  to  the  global  atom  table. 

■ The  file  system  contains  a directory  in  %LOCALAPPDATA%  called 
Packages.  Inside  it  are  the  package  monikers  (the  string  version  of  the 
AppContainer  SID — that  is,  the  package  name)  of  all  the  installed  UWP 
applications.  Each  of  these  application  directories  contains  application- 
specific  directories,  such  as  TempState,  RoamingState,  Settings, 
LocalCache,  and  others,  which  are  all  ACLed  with  the  specific 
AppContainer  SID  corresponding  to  the  application,  set  to  an  allow-all 
access  mask. 

■ Within  the  Settings  directory  is  a Settings.dat  file,  which  is  a registry  hive 
file  that  is  loaded  as  an  application  hive.  (You  will  learn  more  about 
application  hives  in  Chapter  9 in  Part  2.)  The  hive  acts  as  the  local  registry 
for  the  application,  where  WinRT  APIs  store  the  various  persistent  state  of 
the  application.  Once  again,  the  ACL  on  the  registry  keys  explicitly  grants 
allow-all  access  to  the  associated  AppContainer  SID. 

These  four  jails  allow  AppContainers  to  securely,  and  locally,  store  their  file 
system,  registry,  and  atom  table  without  requiring  access  to  sensitive  user  and 
system  areas  on  the  system.  That  being  said,  what  about  the  ability  to  access,  at 
least  in  read-only  mode,  critical  system  files  (such  as  Ntdll.dll  and  Kernel32.dll) 
or  registry  keys  (such  as  the  ones  these  libraries  will  need),  or  even  named 
objects  (such  as  the  \RPC  Control\DNSResolver  ALPC  port  used  for  DNS 
lookups)?  It  would  not  make  sense,  on  each  UWP  application  or  uninstallation, 
to  re-ACL  entire  directories,  registry  keys,  and  object  namespaces  to  add  or 


remove  various  SIDs. 

To  solve  this  problem,  the  security  subsystem  understands  a specific  group 
SID  called  ALL  APPLICATION  PACKAGES,  which  automatically  binds  itself 
to  any  AppContainer  token.  Many  critical  system  locations,  such  as 
%SystemRoot%\System32  and 

HKLM\Software\Microsoft\Windows\CurrentVersion,  will  have  this  SID  as  part 
of  their  DACL,  typically  with  a read  or  read-and-execute  access  mask.  Certain 
objects  in  the  object  manager  namespace  will  have  this  as  well,  such  as  the 
DNSResolver  ALPC  port  in  the  \RPC  Control  object  manager  directory.  Other 
examples  include  certain  COM  objects,  which  grant  the  execute  right.  Although 
not  officially  documented,  third-party  developers,  as  they  create  non-UWP 
applications,  can  also  allow  interactions  with  UWP  applications  by  also  applying 
this  SID  to  their  own  resources. 

Unfortunately,  because  UWP  applications  can  technically  load  almost  any 
Win32  DLL  as  part  of  their  WinRT  needs  (because  WinRT  is  built  on  top  of 
Win32,  as  you  saw),  and  because  it’s  hard  to  predict  what  an  individual  UWP 
application  might  need,  many  system  resources  have  the  ALL  APPLICATION 
PACKAGES  SID  associated  with  their  DACL  as  a precaution.  This  now  means 
there  is  no  way  for  a UWP  developer,  for  example,  to  prevent  DNS  lookups  from 
their  application.  This  greater-than-needed  access  is  also  helpful  for  exploit 
writers,  which  could  leverage  it  to  escape  from  the  AppContainer  sandbox. 
Newer  versions  of  Windows  10,  starting  with  version  1607  (Anniversary 
Update),  contain  an  additional  element  of  security  to  combat  this  risk:  Restricted 
AppContainers. 

By  using  the 

PROC_THRE AD_ATTR I BUTE_ALL_AP  P L I CAT I ON_P ACKAGE  S_POL I CY 
process  attribute  and  setting  it  to 

PROCESS CREATION_ALL_APPLICATION_PACKAGES OPT_OUT  during 

process  creation  (see  Chapter  3 for  more  information  on  process  attributes),  the 
token  will  not  be  associated  with  any  ACEs  that  specify  the  ALL 
APPLICATION  PACKAGES  SID,  cutting  off  access  to  many  system  resources 
that  would  otherwise  be  accessible.  Such  tokens  can  be  identified  by  the 
presence  of  a fourth  token  attribute  named  WIN : / /NOALLAPPPKG  with  an 
integer  value  set  to  1. 

Of  course,  this  takes  us  back  to  the  same  problem:  How  would  such  an 
application  even  be  able  to  load  Ntdll.dll,  which  is  key  to  any  process 
initialization?  Windows  10  version  1607  introduces  a new  group,  called  ALL 


RESTRICTED  APPLICATION  PACKAGES,  which  takes  care  of  this  problem. 
For  example,  the  System32  directory  now  also  contains  this  SID,  also  set  to 
allow  read  and  execute  permissions,  because  loading  DLLs  in  this  directory  is 
key  even  to  the  most  sandboxed  process.  However,  the  DNSResolver  ALPC 
port  does  not,  so  such  an  AppContainer  would  lose  access  to  DNS. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  AppContainer  security  attributes 

In  this  experiment,  we’ll  look  at  the  security  attributes  of  some  of  the 
directories  mentioned  in  the  previous  section. 

1.  Make  sure  Calculator  is  running. 

2.  Open  WinObj  elevated  from  Sysinternals  and  navigate  to  the  object 
directory  corresponding  to  Calculator’s  AppContainer  SID.  (You  saw 
it  in  a previous  experiment.) 
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3.  Right-click  the  directory,  select  Properties,  and  click  the  Security 
tab.  You  should  see  something  like  the  following  screenshot. 
Calculator’s  AppContainer  SID  has  permission  to  list,  add  object,  and 
add  subdirectory  (among  others  scrolled  out  of  view),  which  simply 
means  Calculator  can  create  kernel  objects  under  this  directory. 


4.  Open  Calculator’s  local  folder  by  navigating  to 
%LOCALAPPDATA%\Packages\Microsoft.WindowsCalculator_8wekyf 
Then  right-click  the  Settings  subdirectory,  select  Properties,  and 
click  the  Security  tab.  You  should  see  Calculator’s  AppContainer 
SID  having  full  permissions  for  the  folder: 


|1  Settings  Properties 


X 


General  Shanng  Security  Previous  Versions  Customize 
Object  name  C:\Users\ADMIN\AppData\Local\Packages\Microsoft 


Group  or  user  names 


Account  Unknown^- 1-1 5-2-466767348-3739614953-2700836392- 1 


U SYSTEM 

2 Pavel  Yosrfovich  (zodiacon@live  com) 
tf  Administrators  (ZODIAC\Administrators) 


To  change  permissions,  click  Edit 


Permissions  for  Account 

Unknown(S-1  -1 5-2-466767348-37391 

Allow 

Deny 

Full  control 

>/ 

A 

Modify 

V 

Read  & execute 

V 

List  folder  contents 

Read 

>/ 

[ Wnte 

V 

V 

For  special  permissions  or  advanced  settings, 
click  Advanced 


Advanced 


OK  | Cancel 


5.  In  Explorer,  open  the  %SystemRoot%  directory  (for  example, 
C:\Windows),  right-click  the  System32  directory,  select  Properties, 
and  click  the  Security  tab.  You  should  see  the  read  and  execute 
permissions  for  all  application  packages  and  all  restricted  application 
packages  (if  using  Windows  10  version  1607  or  later): 


It  System32  Properties 


X 


General  Shanng  Security  Previous  Versions 
Object  name  C:\Wmdows\System32 


Group  or  user  names 


A 

Sil  ALL  RESTRICTED  APP  PACKAGES 
fit  CREATOR  OWNER 
fit  <5V<?TFM 

V 

< 

> 

To  change  permissions,  click  Edit 

^Edit 

Permissions  for  ALL  APPLICATION 
PACKAGES 

Allow  Deny 

Full  control 

A 

Modify 

Read  & execute 

>y 

List  folder  contents 

>/ 

Read 

v/ 

1 Write 

V 

For  special  permissions  or  advanced  settings, 
click  Advanced 


OK 


Cancel 


As  an  alternative,  you  can  use  the  AccessChk  Sysinternals  command-line 
tool  to  view  the  same  information. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  the  AppContainer  atom  table 

An  atom  table  is  a hash  table  of  integers  to  strings  that’s  used  by  the 
windowing  system  for  various  identification  purposes,  such  as  Window 
Class  registration  (Regis terClassEx)  and  custom  Windows  messages. 
The  AppContainer  private  atom  table  can  be  viewed  with  the  kernel 
debugger: 

1.  Run  Calculator,  open  WinDbg,  and  start  local  kernel  debugging. 

2.  Find  the  Calculator  process: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  ! process  0 1 calculator.exe 
PROCESS  f f f f 828cc9edl080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  4bd8 


Peb : 


d040bbc000  ParentCid:  03a4 
DeepFreeze 

DirBase:  5fccaaOOO  ObjectTable: 
f f f f 950ad9f a2800  HandleCount: 

<Data  Not  Accessible> 

Image:  Calculator.exe 

VadRoot  f f f f 828cd2c9b6a0  Vads  168  Clone  0 
Private  2938.  Modified  3332. 

Locked  0 . 

DeviceMap  f f f f 950aad2cd2f 0 

Token  ffff950adb3 


3.  Use  the  token  value  with  the  following  expressions: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  r?  @$tl  = @$ tO - >NumberOf Buckets 
lkd>  r?  @$t0  = (nt !_RTL_ATOM_TABLE* ) 

( (nt !_token* ) 0xf f f f 950adb313060) - 

>LowboxNumberEntry- >AtomTable 
lkd>  .for  (r  @$t3  = 0;  @$t3  < @$tl;  r @$t3  = 
@$t3  + 1)  { ??  (wchar_t*)@$t0- 

>Buckets [@$ t3 ] - >Name  } 
wchar_t  * Oxf f f f 950a ' ac39b78a 
" Protocols " 

wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' acl7b7aa 
"Topics " 

wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a 'b2fd282a 
"TaskbarDPI_Deskband" 
wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a 'b3e2b47a 
"Static" 

wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a 'b3c9458a 
" SysTreeView32 " 
wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' ac34143a 
"UxSubc lass Inf o" 
wchar_t  * Oxf f f f 950a ' ac5520f a 
" StdShowI tern" 

wchar  t * Oxf fff 950a ' abc6762a 


11  SysSetRedraw" 

wchar_t  * Oxf f f f 950a ' b4a5340a 
11  UIA_WindowVi  s ibi  1 i tyOverr  idden  " 
wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' ab2c536a 
"True" 

wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' b492c3ea 
" tooltips_class " 
wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' ac23f 46a 
" Save" 

wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' ac29568a 
"MSDraw" 

wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' ac54f 32a 
" S tdNewDocument " 
wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' b54 6 12 7a 
" {FB2E3E59 -B442  -4B5B-912  8 -2319BF8DE3B0} " 
wchar_t  * Oxf f f f 950a ' ac2e6f 4a 
"Status " 

wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' ad9426da 
"ThemePropScrollBarCtl " 
wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' b3edf5ba 
"Edit" 

wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' ab02e32a 
" System" 

wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' b3e6c53a 
"MDIClient " 

wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' acl7a6ca 
" S tdDocumentName " 
wchar_t  * Oxf fff 950a ' ac6cbeea 
" StdExit " 

wchar_t  * Oxf f f f 950a 'b033c70a 
" {C56C5799 -4BB3 -7FAE-7FAD-4DB2F6A53EFF} " 
wchar_t  * Oxf f f f 950a ' ab0360f a 
"Microsof  tTabletPenServiceProperty" 
wchar  t * Oxf fff 950a ' ac2f8fea 


"OLEsystem" 


AppContainer  capabilities 

As  you’ve  just  seen,  UWP  applications  have  very  restricted  access  rights.  So 
how,  for  example,  is  the  Microsoft  Edge  application  able  to  parse  the  local  file 
system  and  open  PDF  files  in  the  user’s  Documents  folder?  Similarly,  how  can 
the  Music  application  play  MP3  files  from  the  Music  directory?  Whether  done 
directly  through  kernel  access  checks  or  by  brokers  (which  you’ll  see  in  the  next 
section),  the  key  lies  in  capability  SIDs.  Let’s  see  where  these  come  from,  how 
they  are  created,  and  when  they  are  used. 

First,  UWP  developers  begin  by  creating  an  application  manifest  that  specifies 
many  details  of  their  application,  such  as  the  package  name,  logo,  resources, 
supported  devices,  and  more.  One  of  the  key  elements  for  capability 
management  is  the  list  of  capabilities  in  the  manifest.  For  example,  let’s  take  a 
look  at  Cortana’s  application  manifest,  located  in 

%SystemRoot%\SystemApps\Microsoft.Windows.Cortana_cw5nlh2txywey\Apf 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

<Capabili ties> 

<wincap : Capability 
Name="packageContents " /> 

<!--  Needed  for  resolving  MRT  strings  --> 
<wincap : Capability 
Name=" cor tanaSet tings "/> 

<wincap : Capability  Name="cloudStore"/> 
<wincap : Capability 
Name="visualElements System" /> 

<wincap : Capability 
Name="perceptionSys tem" /> 

<Capabili ty  Name=" internetClient " /> 
<Capabili ty  Name=" in t erne t Client Server " /> 
<Capabili ty 

Name= " pr i vateNe two rkClient Server " /> 

<uap : Capab i 1 i ty 

Name=" en t erpr i s eAu then ti cat ion" /> 

<uap : Capability  Name="musicLibrary" /> 

<uap : Capability  Name="phoneCall " /> 

<uap : Capability  Name=" pictures Library" /> 
<uap : Capab i 1 i ty 


Name=" sharedUserCertif i cates " /> 

<rescap : Capability 
Name=" 1 oca tionHi story" /> 

<rescap : Capability  Name="userDataSystem" /> 
<rescap : Capability  Name="contactsSystem"/> 
<rescap : Capability 
Name="phoneCallHi story System" /> 

<rescap : Capability 
Name="appointmentsSystem" /> 

<rescap : Capability  Name="chatSystem"/> 
<rescap : Capability  Name=" sms Send" /> 

<rescap : Capability  Name="emailSystem"/> 
<rescap : Capability  Name="packageQuery" /> 
<rescap : Capability 
Name=" slapiQueryLicenseValue" /> 

<rescap : Capability 

Name=" s econdaryAu then ticationFac tor" / > 

<DeviceCapabili ty  Name="microphone" /> 
<DeviceCapabili ty  Name=" location" /> 
<DeviceCapabili ty  Name="wiFl Control "/> 
</Capabili ties> 

You’ll  see  many  types  of  entries  in  this  list.  For  example,  the  Capability 
entries  contain  the  well-known  SIDs  associated  with  the  original  capability  set 
that  was  implemented  in  Windows  8.  These  begin  with 
S E CUR  I TY_CAPAB  I L I T Y_— f or  example, 

S E CUR  I T Y_CAP  AB I L I T Y_I  NTE  RNET_CL  I ENT,  which  is  part  of  the 
capability  RID  under  the  APPLICATION  PACKAGE  AUTHORITY.  This  gives 
us  a SID  of  S-l-15-3-1  in  string  format. 

Other  entries  are  prefixed  with  uap,  rescap,  and  wincap.  One  of  these 
(rescap)  refers  to  restricted  capabilities.  These  are  capabilities  that  require 
special  onboarding  from  Microsoft  and  custom  approvals  before  being  allowed 
on  the  store.  In  Cortana’s  case,  these  include  capabilities  such  as  accessing  SMS 
text  messages,  emails,  contacts,  location,  and  user  data.  Windows  capabilities,  on 
the  other  hand,  refer  to  capabilities  that  are  reserved  for  Windows  and  system 
applications.  No  store  application  can  use  these.  Finally,  UAP  capabilities  refer 
to  standard  capabilities  that  anyone  can  request  on  the  store.  (Recall  that  UAP  is 


the  older  name  for  UWP.) 

Unlike  the  first  set  of  capabilities,  which  map  to  hard-coded  RIDs,  these 
capabilities  are  implemented  in  a different  fashion.  This  ensures  a list  of  well- 
known  RIDs  doesn’t  have  to  be  constantly  maintained.  Instead,  with  this  mode, 
capabilities  can  be  fully  custom  and  updated  on  the  fly.  To  do  this,  they  simply 
take  the  capability  string,  convert  it  to  full  upper-case  format,  and  take  a SHA-2 
hash  of  the  resulting  string,  much  like  AppContainer  package  SIDs  are  the  SHA- 
2 hash  of  the  package  moniker.  Again,  since  SHA-2  hashes  are  32  bytes,  this 
results  in  8 RIDs  for  each  capability,  following  the  well-known 
S E CUR I T Y_CAP AB I L I T Y_B A S E_R I D (3)  . 

Finally,  you’ll  notice  a few  DeviceCapability  entries.  These  refer  to 
device  classes  that  the  UWP  application  will  need  to  access,  and  can  be 
identified  either  through  well-known  strings  such  as  the  ones  you  see  above  or 
directly  by  a GUID  that  identifies  the  device  class.  Rather  than  using  one  of  the 
two  methods  of  SID  creation  already  described,  this  one  uses  yet  a third!  For 
these  types  of  capabilities,  the  GUID  is  converted  into  a binary  format  and  then 
mapped  out  into  four  RIDs  (because  a GUID  is  16  bytes).  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
well-known  name  was  specified  instead,  it  must  first  be  converted  to  a GUID. 
This  is  done  by  looking  at  the 

HKLM\Software\Microsoft\Windows\CurrentVersion\DeviceAccess\Capability]V 
registry  key,  which  contains  a list  of  registry  keys  associated  with  device 
capabilities  and  a list  of  GUIDs  that  map  to  these  capabilities.  The  GUIDs  are 
then  converted  to  a SID  as  you’ve  just  seen. 


Note 


For  an  up-to-date  list  of  supported  capabilities,  see 
https://msdn.microsoft.com/en-us/windows/uwp/packaging/app- 

capabilitv-declarations. 


As  part  of  encoding  all  of  these  capabilities  into  the  token,  two  additional 
rules  are  applied: 

■ As  you  may  have  seen  in  the  earlier  experiment,  each  AppContainer  token 
contains  its  own  package  SID  encoded  as  a capability.  This  can  be  used  by 
the  capability  system  to  specifically  lock  down  access  to  a particular  app 
through  a common  security  check  instead  of  obtaining  and  validating  the 
package  SID  separately. 


■ Each  capability  is  re-encoded  as  a group  SID  through  the  use  of  the 

SECURITY CAPABILITY_APP RID  ( 1024 ) RID  as  an  additional 

sub-authority  preceding  the  regular  eight-capability  hash  RIDs. 

After  the  capabilities  are  encoded  into  the  token,  various  components  of  the 
system  will  read  them  to  determine  whether  an  operation  being  performed  by  an 
AppContainer  should  be  permitted.  You’ll  note  most  of  the  APIs  are 
undocumented,  as  communication  and  interoperability  with  UWP  applications  is 
not  officially  supported  and  best  left  to  broker  services,  inbox  drivers,  or  kernel 
components.  For  example,  the  kernel  and  drivers  can  use  the 
RtlCapabili  tyCheck  API  to  authenticate  access  to  certain  hardware 
interfaces  or  APIs. 

As  an  example,  the  Power  Manager  checks  for  the  ID_CAP_SCREENOFF 
capability  before  allowing  a request  to  shut  off  the  screen  from  an  AppContainer. 
The  Bluetooth  port  driver  checks  for  the  blue  toot  hDiagnos  tics 
capability,  while  the  application  identity  driver  checks  for  Enterprise  Data 
Protection  (EDP)  support  through  the  enterpriseDataPolicy  capability. 

In  user  mode,  the  documented  CheckTokenCapability  API  can  be  used, 
although  it  must  know  the  capability  SID  instead  of  providing  the  name  (the 
undocumented  RtlDeriveCapabili  tySidFromName  can  generate  this, 
however).  Another  option  is  the  undocumented  Capabili  tyCheck  API, 
which  does  accept  a string. 

Finally,  many  RPC  services  leverage  the  RpcClientCapabi  11  tyCheck 
API,  which  is  a helper  function  that  takes  care  of  retrieving  the  token  and 
requires  only  the  capability  string.  This  function  is  very  commonly  used  by 
many  of  the  WinRT-enlightened  services  and  brokers,  which  utilize  RPC  to 
communicate  with  UWP  client  applications. 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  AppContainer  capabilities 

To  clearly  demonstrate  all  these  various  capability  combinations  and  their 
population  in  the  token,  let’s  look  at  the  capabilities  for  a complex  app  such 
as  Cortana.  You’ve  already  seen  its  manifest,  so  you  can  use  that  output  to 
compare  with  the  UI.  First,  looking  at  the  Security  tab  for  SearchUI.exe 
shows  the  following  (sorted  by  the  Flags  column): 


Q 5etffdiUi.exe;3728  Piopeilieb 


J 


X 


linage  Ptifuni,  jilts  Ptrfuinijiiie  Utph  Disk  jmJ  NyUvork  LiPU  Cjivpli  I lireciii 

TCP/IP  Seaiiily  Environment  Job  Strings 


User:  7ODTAD,r.S3S01 0 

Silk  5 1 o l\  353/M6C-94  30OD3W«-12  2S&/912182  1001 
Sesslr.n:  1 I ogon  Sesclcn:  Ih4?3a 
virtualized:  No  Protected:  No 


Group  Fluys 

S-1-1S-P-iahiaS//fcl-1ft9S1fiM9/-^IP/V1Pb1i-M/>b'MW'}S...  AppC.ontainer 
APPLICATION  PACKAGE  A JTHOR  TASuFlwuie  und  hurdv/iire  c...  Cupubililv 
APPLICATION  PACKA.GE  A JTHOR  TAYour  home  ct  woik  riel...  Cupubilily 
APPLICATION  PACKA.GE  AUTHOR TA Your  ntcmct  connection  Capability 
APPI  l(  AIION  PA(  KAGI  AIIIIOII  I’AYour  n*eme-  connection  Capability 
APPLICAI  ION  PACKAGL  A J 1 1 IOK  I'A.Your  music  (bran/  Capability 

APPLICATION  PACKA.GE  AJTHOR  TYYYour  uicluies  library  Copjbilily 
APPLICATION  PACKAGE  AUTHOR  TYWour  Window’s  credentials  Capability 
S-1-1 5-3-1 C24-1 21 G833578-1 14521899-3977640583-1 3431...  Capability 
S-1-1S-'*-1024-1PII1B*»/7P-lliIvi:»011W-1W«:ilMH7.S-1  IWM)...  Capability 
S 1 15  3 1C24  1D62S49391  688437262  3571417821  36286...  Cupubilily 
S 1 15  3 1C24  221 C 865643  3515987149  1329570022  3761...  Capability 
S-1-15-3-1C24-2357373G14-1717914G93-1151 184220-2820...  Capability 

C-1-1i;-t-ir:}4-Q,1.10?101lCQ-1k16CQn4Cl-01TftQQc;i  ll-l/iltQ  r»ns»hilih- 

Group  5TD:  n/a 

Privilege  I lags 

SeChangc Notify  Privilege  Default  Enabled 

Sel  ncreasc  vVoridngSctPriv ilog  c D i sabled 

SeSbutrtovjnPrivilege  Jisabled 

SeTiineZune'rivileue  Disabled 

SeUnduekPiivileye  Dibbled 


Perml= slooc 


Cared 


Clearly,  Cortana  has  obtained  many  capabilities — all  the  ones  in  its 
manifest.  Some  are  those  that  were  originally  in  Windows  8 and  are  known  to 
functions  like  IsWellKnownSid,  for  which  Process  Explorer  shows  a 
friendly  name.  Other  capabilities  are  just  shown  using  their  SID,  as  they 
represent  either  hashes  or  GUIDs,  as  discussed. 

To  get  the  details  of  the  package  from  which  the  UWP  process  was  created, 
you  can  use  the  UWPList  tool  provided  with  the  downloadable  resources  for 
this  book.  It  can  show  all  immersive  processes  on  the  system  or  a single 
process  based  on  its  ID: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 


C: \WindowsInternals>UwpLis t . exe  3728 

List  UWP  Processes  - version  1.1  (C)2016  by  Pavel 

Yosif ovich 

Building  capabilities  map...  done. 

Process  ID:  3728 


Image  name : 

C: \Windows\SystemApps\Microsof t .Windows . Cortana_cw5nl 

Package  name:  Microsoft .Windows . Cortana 

Publisher:  CN=Microsoft  Windows,  0=Microsoft 

Corporation,  L=Redmond,  S=Washington,  C=US 

Published  ID:  cw5nlh2 txyewy 

Architecture:  Neutral 

Version:  1.7.0.14393 

AppContainer  SID:  S-l-15-2-1861897761-1695161497- 

2927542615-642690995-327840285- 

2659745135-2630312742 

Lowbox  Number : 3 

Capabilities:  32 

cor tanaSet tings  (S-l-15-3-1024-1216833578-114521899- 
3977640588-1343180512- 

2505059295-473916851-3379430393-3088591068)  (ENABLED) 
visualElements System  (S-l-15-3-1024-3299255270- 
1847605585-2201808924-710406709- 

3613095291-873286183-3101090833-2655911836)  (ENABLED) 
percept ionSys tem  (S-l-15-3-1024-34359262-2669769421- 
2130994847-3068338639  - 

3284271446-2009814230-2411358368-814686995)  (ENABLED) 
internetClient  (S-l-15-3-1)  (ENABLED) 
internetClientServer  (S- 1-15 -3 -2)  (ENABLED) 
privateNetworkClientServer  (S- 1-15 -3 -3)  (ENABLED) 
enterpriseAuthentication  (S-l-15-3-8)  (ENABLED) 
musicLibrary  (S- 1-15 -3 -6)  (ENABLED) 
phoneCall  (S-l- 15 -3 -1024-3832930 15 -335074 0429- 


1839969850-1819881064-1569454686- 
4198502490-78857879-1413643331)  (ENABLED) 
picturesLibrary  (S-l-15-3-4)  (ENABLED) 
sharedUserCertif icates  (S- 1-15 -3 -9)  (ENABLED) 
locationHi story  (S-l-15-3-1024-3029335854-3332959268- 
2610968494-1944663922- 

1108717379-267808753-1292335239-2860040626)  (ENABLED) 
userDat a System  (S-l-15-3-1024-3324773698-3647103388- 
1207114580-2173246572- 

4287945184-2279574858-157813651-603457015)  (ENABLED) 
con tacts System  (S-l-15-3-1024-2897291008-3029319760- 
3330334796-465641623-3782203132- 
742823505-3649274736-3650177846)  (ENABLED) 
phoneCallHi story System  (S-l-15-3-1024-2442212369- 
1516598453-2330995131-3469896071- 

605735848-2536580394-3691267241-2105387825)  (ENABLED) 
appointments System  (S-l-15-3-1024-2643354558- 
482754284-283940418-2629559125- 

2595130947-547758827-818480453-1102480765)  (ENABLED) 
chatSystem  (S-l-15-3-1024-2210865643-3515987149- 
1329579022-3761842879-3142652231- 
371911945-4180581417-4284864962)  (ENABLED) 
smsSend  (S-l-15-3-1024-128185722-850430189- 
1529384825-139260854-329499951- 
1660931883-3499805589-3019957964)  (ENABLED) 
email System  (S-l-15-3-1024-2357373614-1717914693- 
1151184220-2820539834-3900626439- 
4045196508-2174624583-3459390060)  (ENABLED) 
packageQuery  (S-l-15-3-1024-1962849891-688487262- 
3571417821-3628679630-802580238- 
1922556387-206211640-3335523193)  (ENABLED) 
slapiQueryLicenseValue  (S-l-15-3-1024-3578703928- 
3 742  718786-7859  573  -193  0 844942  - 
2949799617-2910175080-1780299064-4145191454) 

(ENABLED) 

S-l-15-3-1861897761-1695161497-2927542615-642690995- 

327840285-2659745135-2630312742 


(ENABLED) 

S- 1-15-3 -78744 82 54 -12 07972858 -3558633622 -10598869 64 
(ENABLED) 

S- 1-15 -3 -3215430884-1339816292-89257616-1145831019 
(ENABLED) 

S- 1-15 -3  -3071617654  -13144039  08-1117750160  -3581451107 
(ENABLED) 

S- 1-15-3 -59 3 19 25 89 -12 14 558892 -2 84 0076 04 -3553228420 
(ENABLED) 

S-l-15-3 -3870101518 -1154309966-1696731070 -4111764952 
(ENABLED) 

S-l-15-3 -2105443330- 12 10154 068-402117 80 19 -2481794518 
(ENABLED) 

S- 1-15 -3 -234503 59 83 -11700447 12 -735 049875 -2883010875 
(ENABLED) 

S-l-15-3 -3633849274-1266774400-1199443125-2736873758 
(ENABLED) 

S-l-15-3 -25 69 7306 72 -10952661 19 -5353 72 03 -12 09375796 
(ENABLED) 

S-l-15-3 -24 52 736 844 -12 5 74 882 15 -2818397580 -330 5426111 
(ENABLED) 

The  output  shows  the  package  full  name,  executable  directory, 
AppContainer  SID,  publisher  information,  version,  and  list  of  capabilities. 
Also  shown  is  the  LowBox  number,  which  is  just  a local  index  of  the  app. 

Lastly,  you  can  inspect  these  properties  in  the  kernel  debugger  with  the 
! token  command. 


Some  UWP  apps  are  called  trusted,  and  although  they  use  the  Windows 
Runtime  platform  like  other  UWP  apps,  they  do  not  run  inside  an  AppContainer, 
and  have  an  integrity  level  higher  than  Low.  The  canonical  example  is  the 
System  Settings  app 

(%SystemRoot%\ImmersiveControlPanel\SystemSettings.exe);  this  seems 
reasonable,  as  the  Settings  app  must  be  able  to  make  changes  to  the  system  that 
would  be  impossible  to  do  from  an  AppContainer-hosted  process.  If  you  look  at 
its  token,  you  will  see  the  same  three  attributes — PKG,  SYS  APP  ID,  and 
PKGHOSTID — which  confirm  that  it’s  still  a packaged  application,  even  without 


the  AppContainer  token  present. 

AppContainer  and  object  namespace 

Desktop  applications  can  easily  share  kernel  objects  by  name.  For  example, 
suppose  process  A creates  an  event  object  by  calling  CreateEvent  (Ex)  with 
the  name  MyEvent.  It  gets  back  a handle  it  can  later  use  to  manipulate  the 
event.  Process  B running  in  the  same  session  can  call  CreateEvent  (Ex)  or 
OpenEvent  with  the  same  name,  MyEvent,  and  (assuming  it  has  appropriate 
permissions,  which  is  usually  the  case  if  running  under  the  same  session)  get 
back  another  handle  to  the  same  underlying  event  object.  Now  if  process  A calls 
SetEvent  on  the  event  object  while  process  B was  blocked  in  a call  to 
WaitForSingleObj  ect  on  its  event  handle,  process  B’s  waiting  thread 
would  be  released  because  it’s  the  same  event  object.  This  sharing  works 
because  named  objects  are  created  in  the  object  manager  directory 
\Sessions\x\BaseNamedObjects,  as  shown  in  Figure  7-18  with  the  WinObj 
Sysinternals  tool. 
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FIGURE  7-18  Object  manager  directory  for  named  objects. 

Furthermore,  desktop  apps  can  share  objects  between  sessions  by  using  a 
name  prefixed  with  GlobalV  This  creates  the  object  in  the  session  0 object 


directory  located  in  \BaseNamedObjects  (refer  to  Figure  7-181. 

AppContainer-based  processes  have  their  root  object  namespace  under 
\Sessions\x\AppContainerNamedObjects\<AppContainerSID>.  Since  every 
AppContainer  has  a different  AppContainer  SID,  there  is  no  way  two  UWP  apps 
can  share  kernel  objects.  The  ability  to  create  a named  kernel  object  in  the 
session  0 object  namespace  is  not  allowed  for  AppContainer  processes.  Figure  7- 
19  shows  the  object  manager’s  directory  for  the  Windows  UWP  Calculator  app. 
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FIGURE  7-19  Object  manager  directory  for  Calculator. 

UWP  apps  that  want  to  share  data  can  do  so  using  well-defined  contracts, 
managed  by  the  Windows  Runtime.  (See  the  MSDN  documentation  for  more 
information.) 

Sharing  kernel  objects  between  desktop  apps  and  UWP  apps  is  possible,  and 
often  done  by  broker  services.  For  example,  when  requesting  access  to  a file  in 
the  Documents  folder  (and  getting  the  right  capability  validated)  from  the  file 
picker  broker,  the  UWP  app  will  receive  a file  handle  that  it  can  use  for  reads 
and  writes  directly,  without  the  cost  of  marshalling  requests  back  and  forth.  This 
is  achieved  by  having  the  broker  duplicate  the  file  handle  it  obtained  directly  in 
the  handle  table  of  the  UWP  application.  (More  information  on  handle 
duplication  appears  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.)  To  simplify  things  even  further,  the 
ALPC  subsystem  (also  described  in  Chapter  8)  allows  the  automatic  transfer  of 
handles  in  this  way  through  ALPC  handle  attributes,  and  the  Remote  Procedure 


Call  (RPC)  services  that  use  ALPC  as  their  underlying  protocol  can  use  this 
functionality  as  part  of  their  interfaces.  Marshallable  handles  in  the  IDL  file  will 
automatically  be  transferred  in  this  way  through  the  ALPC  subsystem. 

Outside  of  official  broker  RPC  services,  a desktop  app  can  create  a named  (or 
even  unnamed)  object  normally,  and  then  use  the  DuplicateHandle  function 
to  inject  a handle  to  the  same  object  into  the  UWP  process  manually.  This  works 
because  desktop  apps  typically  run  with  medium  integrity  level  and  there’s 
nothing  preventing  them  from  duplicating  handles  into  UWP  processes — only 
the  other  way  around. 


Note 


Communication  between  a desktop  app  and  a UWP  is  not  usually  required 
because  a store  app  cannot  have  a desktop  app  companion,  and  cannot 
rely  on  such  an  app  to  exist  on  the  device.  The  capability  to  inject  handles 
into  a UWP  app  may  be  needed  in  specialized  cases  such  as  using  the 
desktop  bridge  (Centennial)  to  convert  a desktop  app  to  a UWP  app  and 
communicate  with  another  desktop  app  that  is  known  to  exist. 


AppContainer  handles 

In  a typical  Win32  application,  the  presence  of  the  session-local  and  global 
BaseNamedObjects  directory  is  guaranteed  by  the  Windows  subsystem,  as  it 
creates  this  on  boot  and  session  creation.  Unfortunately,  the 
AppContainerBaseNamedObjects  directory  is  actually  created  by  the  launch 
application  itself.  In  the  case  of  UWP  activation,  this  is  the  trusted 
DComLaunch  service,  but  recall  that  not  all  AppContainers  are  necessarily  tied 
to  UWP.  They  can  also  be  manually  created  through  the  right  process-creation 
attributes.  (See  Chapter  3 for  more  information  on  which  ones  to  use.)  In  this 
case,  it’s  possible  for  an  untrusted  application  to  have  created  the  object 
directory  (and  required  symbolic  links  within  it),  which  would  result  in  the 
ability  for  this  application  to  close  the  handles  from  underneath  the 
AppContainer  application.  Even  without  malicious  intent,  the  original  launching 
application  might  exit,  cleaning  up  its  handles  and  destroying  the  AppContainer- 
specific  object  directory.  To  avoid  this  situation,  AppContainer  tokens  have  the 
ability  to  store  an  array  of  handles  that  are  guaranteed  to  exist  throughout  the 
lifetime  of  any  application  using  the  token.  These  handles  are  initially  passed  in 
when  the  AppContainer  token  is  being  created  (through 


NtCreateLowBoxToken)  and  are  duplicated  as  kernel  handles. 

Similar  to  the  per-AppContainer  atom  table,  a special 
S E P_C  A CHE  D_H  AND  L E S_E  NT  R Y structure  is  used,  this  time  based  on  a hash 
table  that’s  stored  in  the  logon  session  structure  for  this  user.  (See  the  “Logon” 
section  later  in  this  chapter  for  more  information  on  logon  sessions.)  This 
structure  contains  an  array  of  kernel  handles  that  have  been  duplicated  during  the 
creation  of  the  AppContainer  token.  They  will  be  closed  either  when  this  token 
is  destroyed  (because  the  application  is  exiting)  or  when  the  user  logs  off  (which 
will  result  in  tearing  down  the  logon  session). 


EXPERIMENT:  Viewing  token  stored  handles 

To  view  token  stored  handles,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Run  Calculator  and  launch  local  kernel  debugging. 

2.  Search  for  the  calculator  process: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  [process  0 1 calculator.exe 
PROCESS  ffff 828cc9edl080 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  4bd8  Peb: 
d040bbc000  ParentCid:  03a4 


DeepFreeze 

DirBase:  5fccaa000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f 950ad9f a2800  HandleCount: 

<Data  Not  Accessible> 

Image:  Calculator.exe 

VadRoot  f f f f 828cd2c9b6a0  Vads  168  Clone  0 
Private  2938.  Modified  3332. 

Locked  0 . 

DeviceMap  f f f f 950aad2cd2f 0 

Token  ffff950adb3 

ElapsedTime  1 Day 

08:01:47.018 


UserTime 

KernelTime 

QuotaPoolUsage [PagedPool] 
QuotaPoolUsage [NonPagedPool ] 
Working  Set  Sizes  (now, min, max) 


00  : 00  : 00 . 01 
00:00:00. 03 
465880 
23288 
(7434,  50, 


345)  (29736KB,  200KB, 

PeakWorkingSetSize 
VirtualSize 
PeakVirtualSize 
PageFaul tCount 
MemoryPriori ty 
BasePriori ty 
Commi tCharge 
Job 


1380KB) 

11097 
3 03  Mb 
314  Mb 
21281 

BACKGROUND 

8 

4925 

f f f f 828cd49 


3.  Dump  the  token  using  the  dt  command.  (Remember  to  mask  the 
lower  3 or  4 bits  if  they  are  not  zero.) 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dt  nt!_token  f f f f 950adb313060 

+0x000  TokenSource  : _TOKEN_SOURCE 

+0x010  Tokenld  : _LUID 

+0x018  Authenticationld  : _LUID 

+0x020  ParentTokenld  : LUID 


+0x0c8  TokenFlags  : 0x4a00 

+0x0cc  TokenlnUse  : 0x1  ' ' 

+0x0d0  Integri tyLevellndex  : 1 
+0x0d4  MandatoryPolicy  : 1 

+0x0d8  LogonSession  : Oxf f f f 950a 'b4bb35c0 

_S  E P LOGON_S E S S I ON_REFERENCE  S 

+0x0e0  OriginatingLogonSession  : _LUID 
+0x0e8  SidHash  : 

_S I D_AND_ATTR I BUT E S_HA S H 

+0xlf8  Res trictedSidHash  : 

_S I D_AND_ATTR I BUT E S_HA S H 

+0x308  pSecurityAttributes  : 

Oxf f f f 950a ' e4f f 57f 0 _AUTHZBASEP_SECURITY_ 
ATTRIBUTE S_INFORMAT I ON 

+0x310  Package  : Oxf fff 950a 1 e00ed6d0 

Void 

+0x318  Capabilities 
SID  AND  ATTRIBUTES 


: Oxf fff 950a 1 e8e8fbc0 


+0x320  CapabilityCount  : 1 
+0x328  CapabilitiesHash  : 

_S I D_AND_ATTR I BUT E S_HA S H 

+0x438  LowboxNumberEntry  : 
0xffff950a'b3fd55d0  _SEP_LOWBOX_NUMBER_ENTRY 
+0x440  LowboxHandlesEntry  : 

Oxf  f f f 950a ' e6f  f 91d0  _SEP_LOWBOX_HANDLES_EIMTRY 

+0x448  pClaimAttributes  : (null) 


4.  Dump  the  LowboxHandlesEntry  member: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dt  nt !_sep_lowbox_handles_entry 
0xffff950a'e6ff91d0 

+0x000  HashEntry  : 

_RT  L_D YNAM I C_H A S H_T AB  L E_E NTR Y 

+0x018  Ref erenceCount  : OnlO 

+0x020  PackageSid  : Oxf fff 950a 1 e6ff 9208 

Void 

+0x028  HandleCount  : 6 

+0x030  Handles  : 

0xffff950a'e91d8490  ->  Oxffffffff ' 800023cc  Void 

5.  There  are  six  handles.  Let’s  dump  their  values: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

lkd>  dq  0xffff950ae91d8490  L6 
f f f f950a' e91d8490  ffffffff'800023cc 
ff fff fff ' 80001e80 

f f f f950a' e91d84a0  ffffffff' 80004214 
ff fff fff ' 8000425c 

f f f f950a' e91d84b0  ffffffff' 80002 8c8 
ffffffff ' 80001834 

6.  You  can  see  that  these  handles  are  kernel  handles — that  is,  handle 
values  starting  with  Oxf  f f f f f f f (64  bit).  Now  you  can  use  the 

! handle  command  to  look  at  individual  handles.  Here  are  two 
examples  from  the  six  handles  above: 


Click  here  to  view  code  image 


lkd>  ! handle  f f f f f f f f ' 80001e80 

PROCESS  ffff 828cd71b3600 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  27c4  Peb: 

3fdfb2f000  ParentCid:  2324 

DirBase:  80bb85000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f 950addabf 7c0  HandleCount: 

<Data  Not  Accessible> 

Image:  windbg.exe 

Kernel  handle  Error  reading  handle  count. 
80001e80:  Object: 

f f f f 950ada206ea0  GrantedAccess : OOOOOOOf 
(Protected) 

(Inherit)  (Audit)  Entry:  f f f f 950ab5406a00 
Object:  f f f f 950ada206ea0  Type: 

(f f f f 82 8cb66b3 3b0 ) Directory 

Obj ectHeader : f f f f 950ada206e70  (new  version) 
HandleCount:  1 PointerCount : 32770 
Directory  Object: 

f f f f 950ad9a62950  Name:  RPC  Control 
Hash 

Address  Type  Name 


23  f f f f 828cb6ce6950  ALPC  Port 
OLE376512B99BCCA5DE4208534E7732 
lkd>  ! handle  f f f f f f f f ' 800028c8 

PROCESS  ffff 828cd71b3600 

Sessionld:  1 Cid:  27c4  Peb: 
3fdfb2f000  ParentCid:  2324 

DirBase:  80bb85000  ObjectTable: 
f f f f 950addabf 7c0  HandleCount:  <Data 


Not  Accessible> 

Image:  windbg.exe 

Kernel  handle  Error  reading  handle  count. 
800028c8:  Object: 

f f f f 950ae7a8f a70  GrantedAccess : OOOfOOOl 

(Audit)  Entry: 

f f f f950acc426320 

Object:  f f f f 950ae7a8f a70  Type: 

(f f f f 828cb66296f 0)  SymbolicLink 

Ob j ectHeader : f f f f 950ae7a8f a40  (new  version) 
HandleCount:  1 PointerCount : 32769 
Directory  Object: 
f f f f 950ad9a62950  Name:  Session 
Flags:  00000000  ( Local  ) 

Target  String  is 

' \Sessions\l\AppContainerNamedObj  ects 
\S- 1-15 -2 -466767348 -3739614953 -2700836392- 
1801644223-4227750657 
-1087833535-2488631167' 


Finally,  because  the  ability  to  restrict  named  objects  to  a particular  object 
directory  namespace  is  a valuable  security  tool  for  sandboxing  named  object 
access,  the  upcoming  (at  the  time  of  this  writing)  Windows  10  Creators  Update 
includes  an  additional  token  capability  called  BNO  isolation  (where  BNO  refers 
to  BaseNamedObj  ects).  Using  the  same  SEP_CACHE_HANDLES_ENTRY 
structure,  a new  field,  BnoIsolationHandlesEntry,  is  added  to  the 
TOKEN  structure,  with  the  type  set  to 
SepCachedHandlesEntryBnoIsolation  instead  of 
SepCachedHandlesEntryLowbox.  To  use  this  feature,  a special  process 
attribute  must  be  used  (see  Chapter  3 for  more  information),  which  contains  an 
isolation  prefix  and  a list  of  handles.  At  this  point,  the  same  LowBox  mechanism 
is  used,  but  instead  of  an  AppContainer  SID  object  directory,  a directory  with  the 
prefix  indicated  in  the  attribute  is  used. 


Brokers 


Because  AppContainer  processes  have  almost  no  permissions  except  for  those 
implicitly  granted  with  capabilities,  some  common  operations  cannot  be 
performed  directly  by  the  AppContainer  and  require  help.  (There  are  no 
capabilities  for  these,  as  these  are  too  low  level  to  be  visible  to  users  in  the  store, 
and  difficult  to  manage.)  Some  examples  include  selecting  files  using  the 
common  File  Open  dialog  box  or  printing  with  a Print  dialog  box.  For  these  and 
other  similar  operations,  Windows  provides  helper  processes,  called  brokers, 
managed  by  the  system  broker  process,  RuntimeBroker.exe. 

An  AppContainer  process  that  requires  any  of  these  services  communicates 
with  the  Runtime  Broker  through  a secure  ALPC  channel  and  Runtime  Broker 
initiates  the  creation  of  the  requested  broker  process.  Examples  are 
%SystemRoot%\PrintDialog\PrintDialog.exe  and 
%SystemRoot%\System32\PickerHost.exe. 


EXPERIMENT:  Brokers 

The  following  steps  show  how  broker  processes  are  launched  and 
terminated: 

1.  Click  the  Start  button,  type  Photos,  and  select  the  Photos  option  to 
run  the  built-in  Windows  10  Photos  application. 

2.  Open  Process  Explorer,  switch  the  process  list  to  a tree  view,  and 
locate  the  Microsoft.Photos.exe  process.  Place  both  windows  side  by 
side. 

3.  In  the  Photos  app,  select  a picture  file,  and  click  Print  in  the  top 
ellipsis  menu  or  right-click  the  picture  and  choose  Print  from  the 
menu  that  appears.  The  Print  dialog  box  should  open,  and  Process 
Explorer  should  show  the  newly  created  broker  (PrintDialog.exe). 
Notice  they  are  all  children  of  the  same  Svchost  process.  (All 
UWP  processes  are  launched  by  the  DCOMLaunch  service  hosted 
inside  that  process.) 
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4.  Close  the  Print  dialog  box.  The  PrintDialog.exe  process  should  exit. 


Logon 

Interactive  logon  (as  opposed  to  network  logon)  occurs  through  the  interaction 
of  the  following: 

■ The  logon  process  (Winlogon.exe) 

■ The  logon  user  interface  process  (LogonUI.exe)  and  its  credential 
providers 

■ Lsass.exe 

■ One  or  more  authentication  packages 

■ SAM  or  Active  Directory 

Authentication  packages  are  DLLs  that  perform  authentication  checks. 
Kerberos  is  the  Windows  authentication  package  for  interactive  logon  to  a 
domain.  MSV1_0  is  the  Windows  authentication  package  for  interactive  logon  to 
a local  computer,  for  domain  logons  to  trusted  pre-Windows  2000  domains,  and 
for  times  when  no  domain  controller  is  accessible. 

Winlogon  is  a trusted  process  responsible  for  managing  security-related  user 
interactions.  It  coordinates  logon,  starts  the  user’s  first  process  at  logon,  and 
handles  logoff.  It  also  manages  various  other  operations  relevant  to  security, 


including  launching  LogonUI  for  entering  passwords  at  logon,  changing 
passwords,  and  locking  and  unlocking  the  workstation.  The  Winlogon  process 
must  ensure  that  operations  relevant  to  security  aren’t  visible  to  any  other  active 
processes.  For  example,  Winlogon  guarantees  that  an  untrusted  process  can’t  get 
control  of  the  desktop  during  one  of  these  operations  and  thus  gain  access  to  the 
password. 

Winlogon  relies  on  the  credential  providers  installed  on  the  system  to  obtain  a 
user’s  account  name  or  password.  Credential  providers  are  COM  objects  located 
inside  DLLs.  The  default  providers  are  authui.dll, 

SmartcardCredentialProvider.dll,  and  FaceCredentialProvider.dll,  which  support 
password,  smartcard  PIN,  and  face-recognition  authentication,  respectively. 
Allowing  other  credential  providers  to  be  installed  enables  Windows  to  use 
different  user-identification  mechanisms.  For  example,  a third  party  might 
supply  a credential  provider  that  uses  a thumbprint-recognition  device  to  identify 
users  and  extract  their  passwords  from  an  encrypted  database.  Credential 
providers  are  listed  in 

HKLM\SOFTWARE\Microsoft\Windows\CurrentVersion\Authentication\Creden 
Providers,  where  each  subkey  identifies  a credential  provider  class  by  its  COM 
CLSID.  (The  CLSID  itself  must  be  registered  at  HKCR\CLSID  like  any  other 
COM  class.)  You  can  use  the  CPlist.exe  tool  provided  with  the  downloadable 
resources  for  this  book  to  list  the  credential  providers  with  their  CLSID,  friendly 
name,  and  implementation  DLL. 

To  protect  Winlogon’s  address  space  from  bugs  in  credential  providers  that 
might  cause  the  Winlogon  process  to  crash  (which,  in  turn,  will  result  in  a 
system  crash,  because  Winlogon  is  considered  a critical  system  process),  a 
separate  process,  LogonUI.exe,  is  used  to  actually  load  the  credential  providers 
and  display  the  Windows  logon  interface  to  users.  This  process  is  started  on 
demand  whenever  Winlogon  needs  to  present  a user  interface  to  the  user,  and  it 
exits  after  the  action  has  finished.  It  also  allows  Winlogon  to  simply  restart  a 
new  LogonUI  process  should  it  crash  for  any  reason. 

Winlogon  is  the  only  process  that  intercepts  logon  requests  from  the  keyboard. 
These  are  sent  through  an  RPC  message  from  Win32k.sys.  Winlogon 
immediately  launches  the  LogonUI  application  to  display  the  user  interface  for 
logon.  After  obtaining  a user  name  and  password  from  credential  providers, 
Winlogon  calls  Lsass  to  authenticate  the  user  attempting  to  log  on.  If  the  user  is 
authenticated,  the  logon  process  activates  a logon  shell  on  behalf  of  that  user. 

The  interaction  between  the  components  involved  in  logon  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  7-20. 
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FIGURE  7-20  Components  involved  in  logon. 

In  addition  to  supporting  alternative  credential  providers,  LogonUI  can  load 
additional  network  provider  DLLs  that  need  to  perform  secondary 
authentication.  This  capability  allows  multiple  network  providers  to  gather 
identification  and  authentication  information  all  at  one  time  during  normal 
logon.  A user  logging  on  to  a Windows  system  might  simultaneously  be 
authenticated  on  a Linux  server.  That  user  would  then  be  able  to  access  resources 
of  the  UNIX  server  from  the  Windows  machine  without  requiring  additional 
authentication.  Such  a capability  is  known  as  one  form  of  single  sign-on. 

Winlogon  initialization 

During  system  initialization,  before  any  user  applications  are  active,  Winlogon 
performs  the  following  steps  to  ensure  that  it  controls  the  workstation  once  the 
system  is  ready  for  user  interaction: 

1 It  creates  and  opens  an  interactive  window  station  (for  example, 
\Sessions\l\Windows\WindowStations\WinStaO  in  the  object  manager 
namespace)  to  represent  the  keyboard,  mouse,  and  monitor.  Winlogon 
creates  a security  descriptor  for  the  station  that  has  one  and  only  one  ACE 
containing  only  the  system  SID.  This  unique  security  descriptor  ensures 
that  no  other  process  can  access  the  workstation  unless  explicitly  allowed 
by  Winlogon. 


2.  It  creates  and  opens  two  desktops:  an  application  desktop 
(\Sessions\l\Windows\WinStaO\Default,  also  known  as  the  interactive 
desktop)  and  a Winlogon  desktop 

(\Sessions\l\Windows\WinStaO\Winlogon,  also  known  as  the  Secure 
Desktop).  The  security  on  the  Winlogon  desktop  is  created  so  that  only 
Winlogon  can  access  that  desktop.  The  other  desktop  allows  both 
Winlogon  and  users  to  access  it.  This  arrangement  means  that  any  time  the 
Winlogon  desktop  is  active,  no  other  process  has  access  to  any  active  code 
or  data  associated  with  the  desktop.  Windows  uses  this  feature  to  protect 
the  secure  operations  that  involve  passwords  and  locking  and  unlocking 
the  desktop. 

3.  Before  anyone  logs  on  to  a computer,  the  visible  desktop  is  Winlogon’s. 
After  a user  logs  on,  pressing  the  SAS  sequence  (by  default,  Ctrl+Alt+Del) 
switches  the  desktop  from  Default  to  Winlogon  and  launches  LogonUI. 
(This  explains  why  all  the  windows  on  your  interactive  desktop  seem  to 
disappear  when  you  press  Ctrl+Alt+Del,  and  then  return  when  you  dismiss 
the  Windows  Security  dialog  box.)  Thus,  the  SAS  always  brings  up  a 
Secure  Desktop  controlled  by  Winlogon. 

4.  It  establishes  an  ALPC  connection  with  Lsass.  This  connection  will  be 
used  for  exchanging  information  during  logon,  logoff,  and  password 
operations,  and  is  made  by  calling  LsaRegisterLogonProcess. 

5.  It  registers  the  Winlogon  RPC  message  server,  which  listens  for  SAS, 
logoff,  and  workstation  lock  notifications  from  Win32k.  This  measure 
prevents  Trojan  horse  programs  from  gaining  control  of  the  screen  when 
the  SAS  is  entered. 


Note 


The  Wininit  process  performs  steps  similar  to  steps  1 and  2 to  allow 
legacy  interactive  services  running  on  session  0 to  display  windows,  but  it 
does  not  perform  any  other  steps  because  session  0 is  not  available  for 
user  logon. 


How  SAS  is  implemented 

The  SAS  is  secure  because  no  application  can  intercept  the  Ctrl+Alt+Del 
keystroke  combination  or  prevent  Winlogon  from  receiving  it.  Win32k.sys 


reserves  the  Ctrl+Alt+Del  key  combination  so  that  whenever  the  Windows 
input  system  (implemented  in  the  raw  input  thread  in  Win32k)  sees  the 
combination,  it  sends  an  RPC  message  to  Winlogon’s  message  server, 
which  listens  for  such  notifications.  The  keystrokes  that  map  to  a registered 
hot  key  are  not  sent  to  any  process  other  than  the  one  that  registered  it,  and 
only  the  thread  that  registered  a hot  key  can  unregister  it,  so  a Trojan  horse 
application  cannot  deregister  Winlogon’s  ownership  of  the  SAS. 

A Windows  function,  SetWindowsHookEx,  enables  an  application  to 
install  a hook  procedure  that’s  invoked  every  time  a keystroke  is  pressed,  even 
before  hot  keys  are  processed,  and  allows  the  hook  to  squash  keystrokes. 
However,  the  Windows  hot  key  processing  code  contains  a special  case  for 
Ctrl+Alt+Del  that  disables  hooks  so  that  the  keystroke  sequence  can’t  be 
intercepted.  In  addition,  if  the  interactive  desktop  is  locked,  only  hot  keys 
owned  by  Winlogon  are  processed. 

Once  the  Winlogon  desktop  is  created  during  initialization,  it  becomes  the 
active  desktop.  When  the  Winlogon  desktop  is  active,  it  is  always  locked. 
Winlogon  unlocks  its  desktop  only  to  switch  to  the  application  desktop  or  the 
screen-saver  desktop.  (Only  the  Winlogon  process  can  lock  or  unlock  a 
desktop.) 


User  logon  steps 

Logon  begins  when  a user  presses  the  SAS  (Ctrl+Alt+Del).  After  the  SAS  is 
pressed,  Winlogon  starts  LogonUI,  which  calls  the  credential  providers  to  obtain 
a user  name  and  password.  Winlogon  also  creates  a unique  local  logon  SID  for 
this  user,  which  it  assigns  to  this  instance  of  the  desktop  (keyboard,  screen,  and 
mouse).  Winlogon  passes  this  SID  to  Lsass  as  part  of  the  LsaLogonUser  call. 
If  the  user  is  successfully  logged  on,  this  SID  will  be  included  in  the  logon 
process  token — a step  that  protects  access  to  the  desktop.  For  example,  another 
logon  to  the  same  account  but  on  a different  system  will  be  unable  to  write  to  the 
first  machine’s  desktop  because  this  second  logon  won’t  be  in  the  first  logon’s 
desktop  token. 

When  the  user  name  and  password  have  been  entered,  Winlogon  retrieves  a 
handle  to  a package  by  calling  the  Lsass  function 

LsaLookupAuthenticationPackage.  Authentication  packages  are  listed 
in  the  registry  under  HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Lsa. 
Winlogon  passes  logon  information  to  the  authentication  package  via 


LsaLogonUser.  Once  a package  authenticates  a user,  Winlogon  continues  the 
logon  process  for  that  user.  If  none  of  the  authentication  packages  indicates  a 
successful  logon,  the  logon  process  is  aborted. 

Windows  uses  two  standard  authentication  packages  for  interactive 
username/password-based  logons: 

■ MSV  1_0  The  default  authentication  package  on  a stand-alone  Windows 
system  is  MSV1_0  (Msvl_0.dll),  an  authentication  package  that 
implements  LAN  Manager  2 protocol.  Lsass  also  uses  MSV1_0  on 
domain-member  computers  to  authenticate  to  pre-Windows  2000  domains 
and  computers  that  can’t  locate  a domain  controller  for  authentication. 
(Computers  that  are  disconnected  from  the  network  fall  into  this  latter 
category.) 

■ Kerberos  The  Kerberos  authentication  package,  Kerberos.dll,  is  used  on 
computers  that  are  members  of  Windows  domains.  The  Windows  Kerberos 
package,  with  the  cooperation  of  Kerberos  services  running  on  a domain 
controller,  supports  the  Kerberos  protocol.  This  protocol  is  based  on 
Internet  RFC  1510.  (Visit  the  Internet  Engineering  Task  Force  [IETF] 
website  at  http://www.  ietf.org  for  detailed  information  on  the  Kerberos 
standard.) 

MSV  1_0 

The  MSV1_0  authentication  package  takes  the  user  name  and  a hashed  version 
of  the  password  and  sends  a request  to  the  local  SAM  to  retrieve  the  account 
information,  which  includes  the  hashed  password,  the  groups  to  which  the  user 
belongs,  and  any  account  restrictions.  MSV1_0  first  checks  the  account 
restrictions,  such  as  hours  or  type  of  accesses  allowed.  If  the  user  can’t  log  on 
because  of  the  restrictions  in  the  SAM  database,  the  logon  call  fails  and 
MSV1_0  returns  a failure  status  to  the  LSA. 

MSV1_0  then  compares  the  hashed  password  and  user  name  to  that  obtained 
from  the  SAM.  In  the  case  of  a cached  domain  logon,  MSV1_0  accesses  the 
cached  information  by  using  Lsass  functions  that  store  and  retrieve  “secrets” 
from  the  LSA  database  (the  SECURITY  hive  of  the  registry).  If  the  information 
matches,  MSV1_0  generates  a LUID  for  the  logon  session  and  creates  the  logon 
session  by  calling  Lsass,  associating  this  unique  identifier  with  the  session  and 
passing  the  information  needed  to  ultimately  create  an  access  token  for  the  user. 
(Recall  that  an  access  token  includes  the  user’s  SID,  group  SIDs,  and  assigned 
privileges.) 


Note 


MM 


MSV1_0  does  not  cache  a user’s  entire  password  hash  in  the  registry 
because  that  would  enable  someone  with  physical  access  to  the  system  to 
easily  compromise  a user’s  domain  account  and  gain  access  to  encrypted 
files  and  to  network  resources  the  user  is  authorized  to  access.  Instead,  it 
caches  half  of  the  hash.  The  cached  half-hash  is  sufficient  to  verify  that  a 
user’s  password  is  correct,  but  it  isn’t  sufficient  to  gain  access  to  EFS  keys 
and  to  authenticate  as  the  user  on  a domain  because  these  actions  require 
the  full  hash. 


If  MSV1_0  needs  to  authenticate  using  a remote  system,  as  when  a user  logs 
on  to  a trusted  pre-Windows  2000  domain,  MSV1_0  uses  the  Netlogon  service 
to  communicate  with  an  instance  of  Netlogon  on  the  remote  system.  Netlogon  on 
the  remote  system  interacts  with  the  MSV1_0  authentication  package  on  that 
system,  passing  back  authentication  results  to  the  system  on  which  the  logon  is 
being  performed. 

Kerberos 

The  basic  control  flow  for  Kerberos  authentication  is  the  same  as  the  flow  for 
MSV1_0.  However,  in  most  cases,  domain  logons  are  performed  from  member 
workstations  or  servers  rather  than  on  a domain  controller,  so  the  authentication 
package  must  communicate  across  the  network  as  part  of  the  authentication 
process.  The  package  does  so  by  communicating  via  the  Kerberos  TCP/IP  port 
(port  88)  with  the  Kerberos  service  on  a domain  controller.  The  Kerberos  Key 
Distribution  Center  service  (Kdcsvc.dll),  which  implements  the  Kerberos 
authentication  protocol,  runs  in  the  Lsass  process  on  domain  controllers. 

After  validating  hashed  user-name  and  password  information  with  Active 
Directory’s  user  account  objects  (using  the  Active  Directory  server  Ntdsa.dll), 
Kdcsvc  returns  domain  credentials  to  Lsass,  which  returns  the  result  of  the 
authentication  and  the  user’s  domain  logon  credentials  (if  the  logon  was 
successful)  across  the  network  to  the  system  where  the  logon  is  taking  place. 


MM 


Note 


This  description  of  Kerberos  authentication  is  highly  simplified,  but  it 
highlights  the  roles  of  the  various  components  involved.  Although  the 
Kerberos  authentication  protocol  plays  a key  role  in  distributed  domain 


security  in  Windows,  its  details  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  book. 


After  a logon  has  been  authenticated,  Lsass  looks  in  the  local  policy  database 
for  the  user’s  allowed  access,  including  interactive,  network,  batch,  or  service 
process.  If  the  requested  logon  doesn’t  match  the  allowed  access,  the  logon 
attempt  will  be  terminated.  Lsass  deletes  the  newly  created  logon  session  by 
cleaning  up  any  of  its  data  structures  and  then  returns  failure  to  Winlogon,  which 
in  turn  displays  an  appropriate  message  to  the  user.  If  the  requested  access  is 
allowed,  Lsass  adds  the  appropriate  additional  security  IDs  (such  as  Everyone, 
Interactive,  and  the  like).  It  then  checks  its  policy  database  for  any  granted 
privileges  for  all  the  SIDs  for  this  user  and  adds  these  privileges  to  the  user’s 
access  token. 

When  Lsass  has  accumulated  all  the  necessary  information,  it  calls  the 
executive  to  create  the  access  token.  The  executive  creates  a primary  access 
token  for  an  interactive  or  service  logon  and  an  impersonation  token  for  a 
network  logon.  After  the  access  token  is  successfully  created,  Lsass  duplicates 
the  token,  creating  a handle  that  can  be  passed  to  Winlogon,  and  closes  its  own 
handle.  If  necessary,  the  logon  operation  is  audited.  At  this  point,  Lsass  returns 
success  to  Winlogon  along  with  a handle  to  the  access  token,  the  LUID  for  the 
logon  session,  and  the  profile  information,  if  any,  that  the  authentication  package 
returned. 


EXPERIMENT:  Listing  active  logon  sessions 

As  long  as  at  least  one  token  exists  with  a given  logon  session  LUID, 
Windows  considers  the  logon  session  to  be  active.  You  can  use  the 
LogonSessions  tool  from  Sysinternals,  which  uses  the 
LsaEnumerateLogonSessions  function  (documented  in  the 
Windows  SDK)  to  list  the  active  logon  sessions: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C : \WINDOWS\system32>logonsessions 

LogonSessions  vl . 4 - Lists  logon  session  information 
Copyright  (C)  2004-2016  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - www.sysinternals.com 

[0]  Logon  session  00000000 : 000003e7 : 

User  name:  WORKGROUP\ZODIAC$ 


Auth  package: 
Logon  type: 
Session : 

Sid : 

Logon  time: 
Logon  server: 
DNS  Domain: 
UPN: 

[1]  Logon  session 
User  name: 
Auth  package: 
Logon  type: 
Session : 

Sid : 

Logon  time: 
Logon  server: 
DNS  Domain: 
UPN: 

[2]  Logon  session 
User  name: 
Auth  package: 
Logon  type: 
Session : 

Sid : 

Logon  time: 
Logon  server: 
DNS  Domain: 
UPN: 


NTLM 

(none) 

0 

S-l-5-18 

09  - Dec  - 16  15:22:31 


00000000: OOOOcdce : 

NTLM 

(none) 

0 

(none) 

09  - Dec  - 16  15:22:31 


00000000 : 000003e4 : 
WORKGROUP \ZOD I AC$ 
Negotiate 
Service 
0 

S-l-5-20 

09  - Dec  - 16  15:22:31 


[3] 


Logon  session 
User  name: 
Auth  package: 
Logon  type: 
Session : 

Sid : 


00000000 : 00016239  : 
Window  Manager \DWM- 1 
Negotiate 
Interactive 
1 

S-l-5-90-0-1 


Logon  time:  09-Dec-16  15:22:32 

Logon  server: 

DNS  Domain: 

UPN: 

[4]  Logon  session  00000000:00016265: 

User  name:  Window  Manager\DWM- 1 

Auth  package:  Negotiate 

Logon  type:  Interactive 

Session:  1 

Sid:  S-l-5-90-0-1 

Logon  time:  09-Dec-16  15:22:32 

Logon  server: 

DNS  Domain: 

UPN: 

[5]  Logon  session 
User  name: 

Auth  package: 

Logon  type: 

Session : 

Sid : 

Logon  time: 

Logon  server: 

DNS  Domain: 

UPN: 


[8]  Logon  session  00000000 : 0005c203 : 

User  name:  NT  VIRTUAL  MACHINE\AC9 0 8 1B6 - 1E9 6 - 

4BC8 - 8B3B-C609D4F85F7D 

Auth  package:  Negotiate 
Logon  type:  Service 

Session:  0 

Sid:  S-l-5-83 -1-2895151542 -1271406230- 

163986315-2103441620 

Logon  time:  09-Dec-16  15:22:35 


00000000 : 000003e5 : 

NT  AUTHORITY\LOCAL  SERVICE 
Negotiate 
Service 
0 

S-l-5-19 

09  - Dec  - 16  15:22:32 


Logon  server: 

DNS  Domain: 

UPN: 

[9]  Logon  session  00000000 : 0005d524 : 

User  name:  NT  VIRTUAL  MACHINE \B 3 7 F4 A3 A - 2 1EF  - 

422D- 8B37 -AB6B0A016ED8 

Auth  package:  Negotiate 
Logon  type:  Service 

Session:  0 

Sid:  S-l-5-83 -1-3011463738-1110254063- 

1806382987-3631087882 

Logon  time:  09-Dec-16  15:22:35 

Logon  server: 

DNS  Domain: 

UPN: 


[12]  Logon  session  00000000 : 0429ab2c : 

User  name:  IIS  APPPOOL\Def aul tAppPool 

Auth  package:  Negotiate 

Logon  type:  Service 

Session:  0 

Sid:  S-l-5-82-3006700770-424185619- 

1745488364-794895919-4004696415 

Logon  time:  09-Dec-16  22:33:03 

Logon  server: 

DNS  Domain: 

UPN: 

Information  reported  for  a session  includes  the  SID  and  name  of  the  user 
associated  with  the  session,  as  well  as  the  session’s  authentication  package  and 
logon  time.  Note  that  the  Negotiate  authentication  package,  seen  in  logon 
sessions  2 and  9 in  the  preceding  output,  will  attempt  to  authenticate  via 
Kerberos  or  NTLM,  depending  on  which  is  most  appropriate  for  the 
authentication  request. 

The  LUID  for  a session  is  displayed  on  the  Logon  Session  line  of  each 


session  block.  Using  the  Handle.exe  utility  (also  from  Sysinternals),  you  can 
find  the  tokens  that  represent  a particular  logon  session.  For  example,  to  find 
the  tokens  for  logon  session  8 in  the  output  just  shown,  you  could  enter  this 
command: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C: \WINDOWS\sys tem32>handle  -a  5c203 

Nthandle  v4 . 1 - Handle  viewer 
Copyright  (C)  1997-2016  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinternals  - www.sysinternals.com 


System 

Directory  1274: 

DosDevices\00000000 
lsass . exe 

Token  D7C: 

AC9081B6 - 1E96 -4BC8 - 
lsass . exe 

Token  2350: 

AC9081B6 - 1E96 -4BC8 - 
lsass . exe 

Token  2390: 

AC9081B6 - 1E96 -4BC8 - 
svchost . exe 
Token  804 : 

AC9081B6 - 1E96 -4BC8 - 
svchost . exe 
Token  10EC: 

AC9081B6 - 1E96 -4BC8 - 
vmms . exe 

Token  A3 4 : 

AC9081B6 - 1E96 -4BC8 - 
vmcompute . exe 
Token  200: 

AC9081B6 - 1E96 -4BC8 - 
vmwp . exe 

Windows tation  168: 


pid:  4 type: 

\Sessions\0\ 

- 0005c203 

pid:  496  type: 

NT  VIRTUAL  MACHINE\ 
8B3B-C609D4F85F7D: 5c203 
pid:  496  type: 

NT  VIRTUAL  MACHINE\ 
8B3B-C609D4F85F7D: 5c203 
pid:  496  type: 

NT  VIRTUAL  MACHINE\ 
8B3B-C609D4F85F7D: 5c203 
pid:  900  type: 

NT  VIRTUAL  MACHINE\ 
8B3B-C609D4F85F7D: 5c203 
pid:  1468  type: 

NT  VIRTUAL  MACHINE\ 
8B3B-C609D4F85F7D: 5c203 
pid:  4380  type: 

NT  VIRTUAL  MACHINE\ 
8B3B-C609D4F85F7D: 5c203 
pid:  6592  type: 

NT  VIRTUAL  MACHINE\ 
8B3B-C609D4F85F7D: 5c203 
pid:  7136  type: 

\Windows\WindowS tat ions \ 


Service- 0x0  - 5c2  03$ 

vmwp.exe  pid:  7136  type: 

Windows tation  170:  \Windows\WindowS tations\ 
Service- 0x0  - 5c2  03$ 


Winlogon  then  looks  in  the  registry  at  the  value 
HKLM\SOFTWARE\Microsoft\ Windows  NT\Current 
VersionYWinlogonYUserinit  and  creates  a process  to  run  whatever  the  value  of 
that  string  is.  (This  value  can  be  several  EXEs  separated  by  commas.)  The 
default  value  is  Userinit.exe,  which  loads  the  user  profile  and  then  creates  a 
process  to  run  whatever  the  value  of  HKCU\SOFTWARE\Microsoft\ Windows 
NT\Current  Version\Winlogon\Shell  is,  if  that  value  exists.  That  value  does  not 
exist  by  default,  however.  If  it  doesn’t  exist,  Userinit.exe  does  the  same  for 
HKLM\SOFTWARE\Microsoft\ Windows  NT\Current  Version\Winlogon\Shell, 
which  defaults  to  Explorer.exe.  Userinit  then  exits  (which  is  why  Explorer.exe 
shows  up  as  having  no  parent  when  examined  in  Process  Explorer).  For  more 
information  on  the  steps  followed  during  the  user  logon  process,  see  Chapter  11 
in  Part  2. 

Assured  authentication 

A fundamental  problem  with  password-based  authentication  is  that  passwords 
can  be  revealed  or  stolen  and  used  by  malicious  third  parties.  Windows  includes 
a mechanism  that  tracks  the  authentication  strength  of  how  a user  authenticated 
with  the  system,  which  allows  objects  to  be  protected  from  access  if  a user  did 
not  authenticate  securely.  (Smartcard  authentication  is  considered  to  be  a 
stronger  form  of  authentication  than  password  authentication.) 

On  systems  that  are  joined  to  a domain,  the  domain  administrator  can  specify 
a mapping  between  an  object  identifier  (OID)  (a  unique  numeric  string 
representing  a specific  object  type)  on  a certificate  used  for  authenticating  a user 
(such  as  on  a smartcard  or  hardware  security  token)  and  a SID  that  is  placed  into 
the  user’s  access  token  when  the  user  successfully  authenticates  with  the  system. 
An  ACE  in  a DACL  on  an  object  can  specify  such  a SID  be  part  of  a user’s 
token  in  order  for  the  user  to  gain  access  to  the  object.  Technically,  this  is  known 
as  a group  claim.  In  other  words,  the  user  is  claiming  membership  in  a particular 
group,  which  is  allowed  certain  access  rights  on  specific  objects,  with  the  claim 
based  upon  the  authentication  mechanism.  This  feature  is  not  enabled  by  default, 
and  it  must  be  configured  by  the  domain  administrator  in  a domain  with 


certificate-based  authentication. 

Assured  authentication  builds  on  existing  Windows  security  features  in  a way 
that  provides  a great  deal  of  flexibility  to  IT  administrators  and  anyone 
concerned  with  enterprise  IT  security.  The  enterprise  decides  which  OIDs  to 
embed  in  the  certificates  it  uses  for  authenticating  users  and  the  mapping  of 
particular  OIDs  to  Active  Directory  universal  groups  (SIDs).  A user’s  group 
membership  can  be  used  to  identify  whether  a certificate  was  used  during  the 
logon  operation.  Different  certificates  can  have  different  issuance  policies  and, 
thus,  different  levels  of  security,  which  can  be  used  to  protect  highly  sensitive 
objects  (such  as  files  or  anything  else  that  might  have  a security  descriptor). 

Authentication  protocols  (APs)  retrieve  OIDs  from  certificates  during 
certificate-based  authentication.  These  OIDs  must  be  mapped  to  SIDs,  which  are 
in  turn  processed  during  group  membership  expansion,  and  placed  in  the  access 
token.  The  mapping  of  OID  to  universal  group  is  specified  in  Active  Directory. 

As  an  example,  an  organization  might  have  several  certificate-issuance 
policies  named  Contractor,  Full  Time  Employee,  and  Senior  Management,  which 
map  to  the  universal  groups  Contractor-Users,  FTE-Users,  and  SM-Users, 
respectively.  A user  named  Abby  has  a smartcard  with  a certificate  issued  using 
the  Senior  Management  issuance  policy.  When  she  logs  in  using  her  smartcard, 
she  receives  an  additional  group  membership  (which  is  represented  by  a SID  in 
her  access  token)  indicating  that  she  is  a member  of  the  SM-Users  group. 
Permissions  can  be  set  on  objects  (using  an  ACL)  such  that  only  members  of  the 
FTE-Users  or  SM-Users  group  (identified  by  their  SIDs  within  an  ACE)  are 
granted  access.  If  Abby  logs  in  using  her  smartcard,  she  can  access  those  objects, 
but  if  she  logs  in  with  just  her  user  name  and  password  (without  the  smartcard), 
she  cannot  access  those  objects  because  she  will  not  have  either  the  FTE-Users 
or  SM-Users  group  in  her  access  token.  A user  named  Toby  who  logs  in  with  a 
smartcard  that  has  a certificate  issued  using  the  Contractor  issuance  policy 
would  not  be  able  to  access  an  object  that  has  an  ACE  requiring  FTE-Users  or 
SM-Users  group  membership. 

Windows  Biometric  Framework 

Windows  provides  a standardized  mechanism  for  supporting  certain  types  of 
biometric  devices,  such  as  fingerprint  scanners,  used  to  enable  user  identification 
via  a fingerprint  swipe:  the  Windows  Biometric  Framework  (WBF).  Like  many 
other  such  frameworks,  the  WBF  was  developed  to  isolate  the  various  functions 
involved  in  supporting  such  devices,  so  as  to  minimize  the  code  required  to 
implement  a new  device. 


The  primary  components  of  the  WBF  are  shown  in  Figure  7-21.  Except  as 
noted  in  the  following  list,  all  of  these  components  are  supplied  by  Windows: 

■ The  Windows  Biometric  Service 
(%SystemRoot%\System32\Wbiosrvc.dll  This  provides  the  process- 
execution  environment  in  which  one  or  more  biometric  service  providers 
can  execute. 

■ The  Windows  Biometric  Driver  Interface  (WBDI)  This  is  a set  of 

interface  definitions  (IRP  major  function  codes,  Device  I o Control 
codes,  and  so  forth)  to  which  any  driver  for  a biometric  scanner  device 
must  conform  if  it  is  to  be  compatible  with  the  Windows  Biometric 
Service.  WBDI  drivers  can  be  developed  using  any  of  the  standard  driver 
frameworks  (UMDF,  KMDF  and  WDM).  However,  UMDF  is 
recommended  to  reduce  code  size  and  increase  reliability.  WBDI  is 
described  in  the  Windows  Driver  Kit  documentation. 

■ The  Windows  Biometric  API  This  allows  existing  Windows  components 
such  as  Winlogon  and  LogonUI  to  access  the  biometric  service.  Third- 
party  applications  have  access  to  the  Windows  Biometric  API  and  can  use 
the  biometric  scanner  for  functions  other  than  logging  in  to  Windows.  An 
example  of  a function  in  this  API  is 

WinBioEnumServiceProviders.  The  Biometric  API  is  exposed  by 
%SystemRoot%\System32\Winbio.dll. 

■ The  fingerprint  biometric  service  provider  This  wraps  the  functions  of 
biometric-type-specific  adapters  to  present  a common  interface, 
independent  of  the  type  of  biometric,  to  the  Windows  Biometric  Service. 

In  the  future,  additional  types  of  biometrics,  such  as  retinal  scans  or 
voiceprint  analyzers,  might  be  supported  by  additional  biometric  service 
providers.  The  biometric  service  provider  in  turn  uses  three  adapters, 
which  are  user-mode  DLLs: 

• The  sensor  adapter  This  exposes  the  data-capture  functionality  of  the 
scanner.  The  sensor  adapter  usually  uses  Windows  I/O  calls  to  access  the 
scanner  hardware.  Windows  provides  a sensor  adapter  that  can  be  used 
with  simple  sensors,  those  for  which  a WBDI  driver  exists.  For  more 
complex  sensors,  the  sensor  adapter  is  written  by  the  sensor  vendor. 

• The  engine  adapter  This  exposes  processing  and  comparison 
functionality  specific  to  the  scanner’s  raw  data  format  and  other 
features.  The  actual  processing  and  comparison  might  be  performed 
within  the  engine  adapter  DLL,  or  the  DLL  might  communicate  with 


some  other  module.  The  engine  adapter  is  always  provided  by  the  sensor 
vendor. 


• The  storage  adapter  This  exposes  a set  of  secure  storage  functions. 
These  are  used  to  store  and  retrieve  templates  against  which  scanned 
biometric  data  is  matched  by  the  engine  adapter.  Windows  provides  a 
storage  adapter  using  Windows  cryptography  services  and  standard  disk 
file  storage.  A sensor  vendor  might  provide  a different  storage  adapter. 


■ The  functional  device  driver  for  the  actual  biometric  scanner  device 

This  exposes  the  WBDI  at  its  upper  edge.  It  usually  uses  the  services  of  a 
lower-level  bus  driver,  such  as  the  USB  bus  driver,  to  access  the  scanner 
device.  This  driver  is  always  provided  by  the  sensor  vendor. 


Win32  Application 


UWP  App 


Windows  Biometric  Framework  API  (WinBio.Dll) 


Windows  Biometric  Service 


Biometric  Service  Provider 

Sensor  Adapter 

Engine  Adapter 

Storage  Adapter 

Windows  Biometric  Driver  Interface 


Driver 


Provided  by  Microsoft 

Provided  by  IHV/ISV 

Provided  by  Microsoft  or  IHV/ISV 


FIGURE  7-21  Windows  Biometric  Framework  components  and  architecture. 

A typical  sequence  of  operations  to  support  logging  in  via  a fingerprint  scan 
might  be  as  follows: 

1.  After  initialization,  the  sensor  adapter  receives  from  the  service  provider  a 
request  for  capture  data.  The  sensor  adapter  in  turn  sends  a 
DeviceloControl  request  with  the 


1 0 CT  L_B  I OME  TR I C_C  AP  TURE_D  AT  A control  code  to  the  WBDI  driver 
for  the  fingerprint  scanner  device. 

2.  The  WBDI  driver  puts  the  scanner  into  capture  mode  and  queues  the 
IOCTL_BIOMETRIC_CAPTURE_DATA  request  until  a fingerprint  scan 
occurs. 

3.  A prospective  user  swipes  a finger  across  the  scanner.  The  WBDI  driver 
receives  notification  of  this,  obtains  the  raw  scan  data  from  the  sensor,  and 
returns  this  data  to  the  sensor  driver  in  a buffer  associated  with  the 
IOCTL_BIOMETRIC_CAPTURE_DATA  request. 

4.  The  sensor  adapter  provides  the  data  to  the  fingerprint  biometric  service 
provider,  which  in  turn  passes  the  data  to  the  engine  adapter. 

5.  The  engine  adapter  processes  the  raw  data  into  a form  compatible  with  its 
template  storage. 

6.  The  fingerprint  biometric  service  provider  uses  the  storage  adapter  to 
obtain  templates  and  corresponding  security  IDs  from  secure  storage.  It 
invokes  the  engine  adapter  to  compare  each  template  to  the  processed  scan 
data.  The  engine  adapter  returns  a status  indicating  whether  it’s  a match  or 
not  a match. 

7.  If  a match  is  found,  the  Windows  Biometric  Service  notifies  Winlogon, 
via  a credential  provider  DLL,  of  a successful  login  and  passes  it  the 
security  ID  of  the  identified  user.  This  notification  is  sent  via  an  ALPC 
message,  providing  a path  that  cannot  be  spoofed. 

Windows  Hello 

Windows  Hello,  introduced  in  Windows  10,  provides  new  ways  to  authenticate 
users  based  on  biometric  information.  With  this  technology,  users  can  log  in 
effortlessly  just  by  showing  themselves  to  the  device’s  camera  or  swiping  their 
finger. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  Windows  Hello  supports  three  types  of  biometric 
identification: 

■ Fingerprint 

■ Face 

■ Iris 

The  security  aspect  of  biometrics  needs  to  be  considered  first.  What  is  the 
likelihood  of  someone  being  identified  as  you?  What  is  the  likelihood  of  you  not 
being  identified  as  you?  These  questions  are  parameterized  by  two  factors: 


■ False  accept  rate  (uniqueness)  This  is  the  probability  of  another  user 
having  the  same  biometric  data  as  you.  Microsoft’s  algorithms  make  sure 
the  likelihood  is  1 in  100,000. 

■ False  reject  rate  (reliability)  This  is  the  probability  of  you  not  being 
correctly  recognized  as  you  (for  example,  in  abnormal  lighting  conditions 
for  face  or  iris  recognition).  Microsoft’s  implementation  makes  sure  there 
is  less  than  1 percent  chance  of  this  happening.  If  it  does  happen,  the  user 
can  try  again  or  use  a PIN  code  instead. 

Using  a PIN  code  may  seem  less  secure  than  using  a full-blown  password  (the 
PIN  can  be  as  simple  as  a four-digit  number).  However,  a PIN  is  more  secure 
than  a password  for  two  main  reasons: 

■ The  PIN  code  is  local  to  the  device  and  is  never  transmitted  across  the 
network.  This  means  that  even  if  someone  gets  a hold  of  the  PIN,  they 
cannot  use  it  to  log  in  as  the  user  from  any  other  device.  Passwords,  on  the 
other  hand,  travel  to  the  domain  controller.  If  someone  gets  hold  of  the 
password,  they  can  log  in  from  another  machine  into  the  domain. 

■ The  PIN  code  is  stored  in  the  Trusted  Platform  Module  (TPM) — a piece  of 
hardware  that  also  plays  a part  in  Secure  Boot  (discussed  in  detail  in 
Chapter  11  in  Part  2) — so  is  difficult  to  access.  In  any  case,  it  requires 
physical  access  to  the  device,  raising  the  bar  considerably  for  a potential 
security  compromise. 

Windows  Hello  is  built  upon  the  Windows  Biometric  Framework  (WBF) 
(described  in  the  previous  section).  Current  laptop  devices  support  fingerprint 
and  face  biometrics,  while  iris  is  only  supported  on  the  Microsoft  Lumia  950  and 
950  XL  phones.  (This  will  likely  change  and  expand  in  future  devices.)  Note  that 
face  recognition  requires  an  infrared  (IR)  camera  as  well  as  a normal  (RGB)  one, 
and  is  supported  on  devices  such  as  the  Microsoft  Surface  Pro  4 and  the  Surface 
Book. 

User  Account  Control  and  virtualization 

User  Account  Control  (UAC)  is  meant  to  enable  users  to  run  with  standard  user 
rights  as  opposed  to  administrative  rights.  Without  administrative  rights,  users 
cannot  accidentally  (or  deliberately)  modify  system  settings,  malware  can’t 
normally  alter  system  security  settings  or  disable  antivirus  software,  and  users 
can’t  compromise  the  sensitive  information  of  other  users  on  shared  computers. 
Running  with  standard  user  rights  can  thus  mitigate  the  impact  of  malware  and 
protect  sensitive  data  on  shared  computers. 


UAC  had  to  address  a couple  of  problems  to  make  it  practical  for  a user  to  run 
with  a standard  user  account.  First,  because  the  Windows  usage  model  has  been 
one  of  assumed  administrative  rights,  software  developers  assumed  their 
programs  would  run  with  those  rights  and  could  therefore  access  and  modify  any 
file,  registry  key,  or  operating  system  setting.  Second,  users  sometimes  need 
administrative  rights  to  perform  such  operations  as  installing  software,  changing 
the  system  time,  and  opening  ports  in  the  firewall. 

The  UAC  solution  to  these  problems  is  to  run  most  applications  with  standard 
user  rights,  even  though  the  user  is  logged  in  to  an  account  with  administrative 
rights.  At  the  same  time,  UAC  makes  it  possible  for  standard  users  to  access 
administrative  rights  when  they  need  them — whether  for  legacy  applications  that 
require  them  or  for  changing  certain  system  settings.  As  described,  UAC 
accomplishes  this  by  creating  a filtered  admin  token  as  well  as  the  normal  admin 
token  when  a user  logs  in  to  an  administrative  account.  All  processes  created 
under  the  user’s  session  will  normally  have  the  filtered  admin  token  in  effect  so 
that  applications  that  can  run  with  standard  user  rights  will  do  so.  However,  the 
administrative  user  can  run  a program  or  perform  other  functions  that  require  full 
Administrator  rights  through  UAC  elevation. 

Windows  also  allows  certain  tasks  that  were  previously  reserved  for 
administrators  to  be  performed  by  standard  users,  enhancing  the  usability  of  the 
standard  user  environment.  For  example,  Group  Policy  settings  exist  that  can 
enable  standard  users  to  install  printers  and  other  device  drivers  approved  by  IT 
administrators  and  to  install  ActiveX  controls  from  administrator-approved  sites. 

Finally,  when  software  developers  test  in  the  UAC  environment,  they  are 
encouraged  to  develop  applications  that  can  run  without  administrative  rights. 
Fundamentally,  non-administrative  programs  should  not  need  to  run  with 
administrator  privileges;  programs  that  often  require  administrator  privileges  are 
typically  legacy  programs  using  old  APIs  or  techniques,  and  they  should  be 
updated. 

Together,  these  changes  obviate  the  need  for  users  to  run  with  administrative 
rights  all  the  time. 

File  system  and  registry  virtualization 

Although  some  software  legitimately  requires  administrative  rights,  many 
programs  needlessly  store  user  data  in  system-global  locations.  When  an 
application  executes,  it  can  be  running  in  different  user  accounts,  and  it  should 
therefore  store  user-specific  data  in  the  per-user  %AppData%  directory  and  save 


per-user  settings  in  the  user’s  registry  profile  under 

HKEY_CURRENT_USER\Software.  Standard  user  accounts  don’t  have  write 
access  to  the  %ProgramFiles%  directory  or 

HKEY_LOCAL_MACHINE\Software,  but  because  most  Windows  systems  are 
single-user  and  most  users  have  been  administrators  until  UAC  was 
implemented,  applications  that  incorrectly  saved  user  data  and  settings  to  these 
locations  worked  anyway. 

Windows  enables  these  legacy  applications  to  run  in  standard  user  accounts 
through  the  help  of  file  system  and  registry  namespace  virtualization.  When  an 
application  modifies  a system-global  location  in  the  file  system  or  registry  and 
that  operation  fails  because  access  is  denied,  Windows  redirects  the  operation  to 
a per-user  area.  When  the  application  reads  from  a system-global  location, 
Windows  first  checks  for  data  in  the  per-user  area  and,  if  none  is  found,  permits 
the  read  attempt  from  the  global  location. 

Windows  will  always  enable  this  type  of  virtualization  unless: 

■ The  application  is  64-bit  Because  virtualization  is  purely  an  application- 
compatibility  technology  meant  to  help  legacy  applications,  it  is  enabled 
only  for  32-bit  applications.  The  world  of  64-bit  applications  is  relatively 
new  and  developers  should  follow  the  development  guidelines  for  creating 
standard  user-compatible  applications. 

■ The  application  is  already  running  with  administrative  rights  In  this 
case,  there  is  no  need  for  any  virtualization. 

■ The  operation  came  from  a kernel-mode  caller 

■ The  operation  is  being  performed  while  the  caller  is  impersonating  For 

example,  any  operations  not  originating  from  a process  classified  as  legacy 
according  to  this  definition,  including  network  file-sharing  accesses,  are 
not  virtualized. 

■ The  executable  image  for  the  process  has  a UAC -compatible  manifest 

Specifying  a requestedExecutionLevel  setting,  described  in  the 
next  section. 

■ The  administrator  does  not  have  write  access  to  the  file  or  registry  key 

This  exception  exists  to  enforce  backward  compatibility  because  the 
legacy  application  would  have  failed  before  UAC  was  implemented  even  if 
the  application  was  run  with  administrative  rights. 

■ Services  are  never  virtualized 

You  can  see  the  virtualization  status  (the  process  virtualization  status  is  stored 


as  a flag  in  its  token)  of  a process  by  adding  the  UAC  Virtualization  column  to 
Task  Manager’s  Details  page,  as  shown  in  Figure  7-22.  Most  Windows 
components — including  the  Desktop  Window  Manager  (Dwm.exe),  the  Client 
Server  Run-Time  Subsystem  (Csrss.exe),  and  Explorer — have  virtualization 
disabled  because  they  have  a UAC-compatible  manifest  or  are  running  with 
administrative  rights  and  so  do  not  allow  virtualization.  However,  32-bit  Internet 
Explorer  (iexplore.exe)  has  virtualization  enabled  because  it  can  host  multiple 
ActiveX  controls  and  scripts  and  must  assume  that  they  were  not  written  to 
operate  correctly  with  standard  user  rights.  Note  that,  if  required,  virtualization 
can  be  completely  disabled  for  a system  using  a Local  Security  Policy  setting. 
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FIGURE  7-22  Using  Task  Manager  to  view  virtualization  status. 

In  addition  to  file  system  and  registry  virtualization,  some  applications  require 
additional  help  to  run  correctly  with  standard  user  rights.  For  example,  an 
application  that  tests  the  account  in  which  it’s  running  for  membership  in  the 
Administrators  group  might  otherwise  work,  but  it  won’t  run  if  it’s  not  in  that 


group.  Windows  defines  a number  of  application-compatibility  shims  to  enable 
such  applications  to  work  anyway.  The  shims  most  commonly  applied  to  legacy 
applications  for  operation  with  standard  user  rights  are  shown  in  Table  7-15. 


Flag 

Meaning 
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TABLE  7-15  UAC  virtualization  shims 


File  virtualization 

The  file  system  locations  that  are  virtualized  for  legacy  processes  are 
%ProgramFiles%,  %ProgramData%,  and  %SystemRoot%,  excluding  some 
specific  subdirectories.  However,  any  file  with  an  executable  extension — 
including  .exe,  .bat,  .scr,  .vbs,  and  others — is  excluded  from  virtualization.  This 
means  that  programs  that  update  themselves  from  a standard  user  account  fail 
instead  of  creating  private  versions  of  their  executables  that  aren’t  visible  to  an 
administrator  running  a global  updater. 


Note 


To  add  extensions  to  the  exception  list,  enter  them  in  the 
HKLM\System\Current- 

ControlSet\Services\Luafv\Parameters\ExcludedExtensionsAdd  registry 
key  and  reboot.  Use  a multistring  type  to  delimit  multiple  extensions,  and 
do  not  include  a leading  dot  in  the  extension  name. 


Modifications  to  virtualized  directories  by  legacy  processes  are  redirected  to 
the  user’s  virtual  root  directory,  %LocalAppData%WirtualStore.  The  Local 
component  of  the  path  highlights  the  fact  that  virtualized  files  don’t  roam  with 
the  rest  of  the  profile  when  the  account  has  a roaming  profile. 

The  UAC  File  Virtualization  filter  driver 
(%SystemRoot%\System32\Drivers\Luafv.sys)  implements  file  system 
virtualization.  Because  this  is  a file  system  filter  driver,  it  sees  all  local  file 
system  operations,  but  it  implements  functionality  only  for  operations  from 


legacy  processes.  As  shown  in  Figure  7-23.  the  filter  driver  changes  the  target 
file  path  for  a legacy  process  that  creates  a file  in  a system-global  location  but 
does  not  for  a non-virtualized  process  with  standard  user  rights.  Default 
permissions  on  the  \Windows  directory  deny  access  to  the  application  written 
with  UAC  support,  but  the  legacy  process  acts  as  though  the  operation  succeeds 
when  it  really  created  the  file  in  a location  fully  accessible  by  the  user. 


FIGURE  7-23  UAC  File  Virtualization  filter  driver  operation. 


EXPERIMENT:  File  virtualization  behavior 

In  this  experiment,  you  will  enable  and  disable  virtualization  on  the 
command  prompt  and  see  several  behaviors  to  demonstrate  UAC  file 
virtualization: 

1.  Open  a non-elevated  command  prompt  (you  must  have  UAC  enabled 
for  this  to  work)  and  enable  virtualization  for  it.  You  can  change  the 
virtualization  status  of  a process  by  right-clicking  the  process  in  the 
Task  Manager  Details  tab  and  selecting  UAC  Virtualization  from 
the  shortcut  menu  that  appears. 

2.  Navigate  to  the  C:\Windows  directory  and  use  the  following 
command  to  write  a file: 

echo  hello- 1 > test.txt 


3.  List  the  contents  of  the  directory.  You’ll  see  that  the  file  appears, 
dir  test.txt 

4.  Disable  virtualization  by  right-clicking  the  process  in  the  Task 
Manager  Details  tab  and  deselecting  UAC  Virtualization.  Then  list 
the  directory  as  in  step  3.  Notice  that  the  file  is  gone.  However,  a 
directory  listing  of  the  VirtualStore  directory  will  reveal  the  file: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

dir  %LOCALAPPDATA%\VirtualS tore\Windows\ tes t . txt 

5.  Enable  virtualization  again  for  this  process. 

6.  To  look  at  a more  complex  scenario,  create  a new  command  prompt 
window,  but  elevated  this  time.  Then  repeat  steps  2 and  3 using  the 
string  hello  - 2. 

7.  Examine  the  text  inside  these  files  by  using  the  following  command 
in  both  command  prompts.  The  screenshots  that  follow  show  the 
expected  output. 

type  test.txt 


7^  0\y,'INDCV.'S\s, stenrtl2\CTrid.exe  —OX 

*:\Wirdow3Jerhc  hellc  1 > test.txt 

C:\kindowsXdir  test.txt 
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tile  tot  round 

C:\wir:lows>type  test.txt 
hello- 1 


li : \wirdows;' 


8.  From  your  elevated  command  prompt,  delete  the  test.txt  file: 
del  test.txt 

9.  Repeat  step  3 of  the  experiment  in  both  windows.  Notice  that  the 
elevated  command  prompt  cannot  find  the  file  anymore,  while  the 
standard  user  command  prompt  shows  the  old  contents  of  the  file 
again.  This  demonstrates  the  failover  mechanism  described  earlier: 
Read  operations  look  in  the  per-user  virtual  store  location  first,  but  if 
the  file  doesn’t  exist,  read  access  to  the  system  location  will  be 
granted. 


Registry  virtualization 

Registry  virtualization  is  implemented  slightly  differently  from  file  system 
virtualization.  Virtualized  registry  keys  include  most  of  the 
HKEY_LOCAL_MACHINE\Software  branch,  but  there  are  numerous 
exceptions,  such  as  the  following: 

■ HKLM\Software\Microsoft\  Windows 

■ HKLM\Software\Microsoft\ Windows  NT 

■ HKLM\Software\Classes 

Only  keys  that  are  commonly  modified  by  legacy  applications,  but  that  don’t 
introduce  compatibility  or  interoperability  problems,  are  virtualized.  Windows 
redirects  modifications  of  virtualized  keys  by  a legacy  application  to  a user’s 
registry  virtual  root  at 

HKEY_CURRENT_USER\Software\Classes\VirtualStore.  The  key  is  located  in 
the  user’s  Classes  hive,  %LocalAppData%\Microsoft\Windows\UsrClass.dat, 
which,  like  any  other  virtualized  file  data,  does  not  roam  with  a roaming  user 


profile.  Instead  of  maintaining  a fixed  list  of  virtualized  locations  as  Windows 
does  for  the  file  system,  the  virtualization  status  of  a key  is  stored  as  a 
combination  of  flags,  shown  in  Table  7-16. 


Flag 

M Mining 
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TABLE  7-16  Registry  virtualization  flags 

You  can  use  the  Reg.exe  utility  included  in  Windows,  with  the  flags  option, 
to  display  the  current  virtualization  state  for  a key  or  to  set  it.  In  Figure  7-24. 
note  that  the  HKLM\Software  key  is  fully  virtualized,  but  the  Windows  subkey 
(and  all  its  children)  have  only  silent  failure  enabled. 
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FIGURE  7-24  UAC  registry  virtualization  flags  on  the  Software  and  Windows 

keys. 

Unlike  file  virtualization,  which  uses  a filter  driver,  registry  virtualization  is 
implemented  in  the  configuration  manager.  (See  Chapter  9 in  Part  2 for  more 
information  on  the  registry  and  the  configuration  manager.)  As  with  file  system 
virtualization,  a legacy  process  creating  a subkey  of  a virtualized  key  is 


redirected  to  the  user’s  registry  virtual  root,  but  a UAC-compatible  process  is 
denied  access  by  default  permissions.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  7-25. 
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FIGURE  7-25  UAC  registry  virtualization  operation. 

Elevation 

Even  if  users  run  only  programs  that  are  compatible  with  standard  user  rights, 
some  operations  still  require  administrative  rights.  For  example,  the  vast 
majority  of  software  installations  require  administrative  rights  to  create 
directories  and  registry  keys  in  system-global  locations  or  to  install  services  or 
device  drivers.  Modifying  system-global  Windows  and  application  settings  also 
requires  administrative  rights,  as  does  the  parental  controls  feature.  It  would  be 
possible  to  perform  most  of  these  operations  by  switching  to  a dedicated 
administrator  account,  but  the  inconvenience  of  doing  so  would  likely  result  in 
most  users  remaining  in  the  administrator  account  to  perform  their  daily  tasks, 
most  of  which  do  not  require  administrative  rights. 

It’s  important  to  be  aware  that  UAC  elevations  are  conveniences  and  not 
security  boundaries.  A security  boundary  requires  that  security  policy  dictate 
what  can  pass  through  the  boundary.  User  accounts  are  an  example  of  a security 
boundary  in  Windows  because  one  user  can’t  access  the  data  belonging  to 
another  user  without  having  that  user’s  permission. 

Because  elevations  aren’t  security  boundaries,  there’s  no  guarantee  that 
malware  running  on  a system  with  standard  user  rights  can’t  compromise  an 
elevated  process  to  gain  administrative  rights.  For  example,  elevation  dialog 


boxes  only  identify  the  executable  that  will  be  elevated;  they  say  nothing  about 
what  it  will  do  when  it  executes. 

Running  with  administrative  rights 

Windows  includes  enhanced  “run  as”  functionality  so  that  standard  users  can 
conveniently  launch  processes  with  administrative  rights.  This  functionality 
requires  giving  applications  a way  to  identify  operations  for  which  the  system 
can  obtain  administrative  rights  on  behalf  of  the  application,  as  necessary  (we’ll 
say  more  on  this  topic  shortly). 

To  enable  users  acting  as  system  administrators  to  run  with  standard  user 
rights  but  not  have  to  enter  user  names  and  passwords  every  time  they  want  to 
access  administrative  rights,  Windows  makes  use  of  a mechanism  called  Admin 
Approval  Mode  ( AAM ).  This  feature  creates  two  identities  for  the  user  at  logon: 
one  with  standard  user  rights  and  another  with  administrative  rights.  Since  every 
user  on  a Windows  system  is  either  a standard  user  or  acting  for  the  most  part  as 
a standard  user  in  AAM,  developers  must  assume  that  all  Windows  users  are 
standard  users,  which  will  result  in  more  programs  working  with  standard  user 
rights  without  virtualization  or  shims. 

Granting  administrative  rights  to  a process  is  called  elevation.  When  elevation 
is  performed  by  a standard  user  account  (or  by  a user  who  is  part  of  an 
administrative  group  but  not  the  actual  Administrators  group),  it’s  referred  to  as 
an  over-the-shoulder  ( OTS ) elevation  because  it  requires  the  entry  of  credentials 
for  an  account  that’s  a member  of  the  Administrators  group,  something  that’s 
usually  completed  by  a privileged  user  typing  over  the  shoulder  of  a standard 
user.  An  elevation  performed  by  an  AAM  user  is  called  a consent  elevation 
because  the  user  simply  has  to  approve  the  assignment  of  his  administrative 
rights. 

Stand-alone  systems,  which  are  typically  home  computers,  and  domain-joined 
systems  treat  AAM  access  by  remote  users  differently  because  domain- 
connected  computers  can  use  domain  administrative  groups  in  their  resource 
permissions.  When  a user  accesses  a stand-alone  computer’s  file  share,  Windows 
requests  the  remote  user’s  standard  user  identity.  But  on  domain-joined  systems, 
Windows  honors  all  the  user’s  domain  group  memberships  by  requesting  the 
user’s  administrative  identity.  Executing  an  image  that  requests  administrative 
rights  causes  the  application  information  service  (AIS,  contained  in 
%SystemRoot%\System32\Appinfo.dll),  which  runs  inside  a standard  service 
host  process  (SvcHost.exe),  to  launch  %SystemRoot%\System32\Consent.exe. 
Consent  captures  a bitmap  of  the  screen,  applies  a fade  effect  to  it,  switches  to  a 


desktop  that’s  accessible  only  to  the  local  system  account  (the  Secure  Desktop), 
paints  the  bitmap  as  the  background,  and  displays  an  elevation  dialog  box  that 
contains  information  about  the  executable.  Displaying  this  dialog  box  on  a 
separate  desktop  prevents  any  application  present  in  the  user’s  account  from 
modifying  the  appearance  of  the  dialog  box. 


If  an  image  is  a Windows  component  digitally  signed  (by  Microsoft  or  another 
entity),  the  dialog  box  displays  a light  blue  stripe  across  the  top,  as  shown  at  the 
left  of  Figure  7-26  (the  distinction  between  Microsoft  signed  images  and  other 
signers  has  been  removed  in  Windows  10).  If  the  image  is  unsigned,  the  stripe 
becomes  yellow,  and  the  prompt  stresses  the  unknown  origin  of  the  image  (see 
the  right  of  Figure  7-261.  The  elevation  dialog  box  shows  the  image’s  icon, 
description,  and  publisher  for  digitally  signed  images,  but  it  shows  only  the  file 
name  and  “Publisher:  Unknown”  for  unsigned  images.  This  difference  makes  it 
harder  for  malware  to  mimic  the  appearance  of  legitimate  software.  The  Show 
More  Details  link  at  the  bottom  of  the  dialog  box  expands  it  to  show  the 
command  line  that  will  be  passed  to  the  executable  if  it  launches. 
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FIGURE  7-26  AAC  UAC  elevation  dialog  boxes  based  on  image  signature. 

The  OTS  consent  dialog  box,  shown  in  Figure  7-27.  is  similar,  but  prompts  for 
administrator  credentials.  It  will  list  any  accounts  with  administrator  rights. 
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FIGURE  7-27  OTS  consent  dialog  box. 

If  a user  declines  an  elevation,  Windows  returns  an  access-denied  error  to  the 
process  that  initiated  the  launch.  When  a user  agrees  to  an  elevation  by  either 
entering  administrator  credentials  or  clicking  Yes,  AIS  calls 
CreateProcessAsUser  to  launch  the  process  with  the  appropriate 
administrative  identity.  Although  AIS  is  technically  the  parent  of  the  elevated 
process,  AIS  uses  new  support  in  the  CreateProcessAsUser  API  that  sets 
the  process’s  parent  process  ID  to  that  of  the  process  that  originally  launched  it. 
That’s  why  elevated  processes  don’t  appear  as  children  of  the  AIS  service- 
hosting process  in  tools  such  as  Process  Explorer  that  show  process  trees.  Figure 
7-28  shows  the  operations  involved  in  launching  an  elevated  process  from  a 
standard  user  account. 


(Local  System) 


FIGURE  7-28  Launching  an  administrative  application  as  a standard  user. 

Requesting  administrative  rights 

There  are  a number  of  ways  the  system  and  applications  identify  a need  for 
administrative  rights.  One  that  shows  up  in  the  Explorer  user  interface  is  the  Run 
as  Administrator  context  menu  command  and  shortcut  option.  These  items  also 
include  a blue  and  gold  shield  icon  that  should  be  placed  next  to  any  button  or 
menu  item  that  will  result  in  an  elevation  of  rights  when  it  is  selected.  Choosing 
the  Run  as  Administrator  command  causes  Explorer  to  call  the 
She  11  Execute  API  with  the  runas  verb. 

The  vast  majority  of  installation  programs  require  administrative  rights,  so  the 
image  loader,  which  initiates  the  launch  of  an  executable,  includes  installer- 
detection  code  to  identify  likely  legacy  installers.  Some  of  the  heuristics  it  uses 
are  as  simple  as  detecting  internal  version  information  or  whether  the  image  has 
the  words  setup,  install,  or  update  in  its  file  name.  More  sophisticated  means  of 
detection  involve  scanning  for  byte  sequences  in  the  executable  that  are  common 
to  third-party  installation  wrapper  utilities.  The  image  loader  also  calls  the 
application-compatibility  library  to  see  if  the  target  executable  requires 
administrator  rights.  The  library  looks  in  the  application-compatibility  database 
to  see  whether  the  executable  has  the  Requi  reAdministrator  or 
RunAs  Invoker  compatibility  flag  associated  with  it. 

The  most  common  way  for  an  executable  to  request  administrative  rights  is 
for  it  to  include  a requestedExecutionLevel  tag  in  its  application 
manifest  file.  The  element’s  level  attribute  can  have  one  of  the  three  values 


shown  in  Table  7-17. 


Elevation  Level 

Meaning 

Usage 

As  invoker 

No  need  w acninistratr.'e  rights;  never  ask 
for  elevation. 

Typical  user  applications  that  don't  reed 
administrative  pirvtleyes  for  example. 
Notepad. 

Highest  available 

Request  approval  Vrr  hignest  rights  .%va: lable 

If  the  user  is  logged  on  as  a s-anriard  user,  the 
prorpss  v.ill  he  launched  as  invoker:  rrher- 
•.vise,  an  AAM  elevation  arcmp:  will  acpear. 
and  the  process  will  run  with  ful  administ'a- 
tive  rights. 

AppBcations  tha*  rat  function  without  full 
trim  risrat  ve  rights  hut  expect  users  to  want 
full  access  if  it’seas.ly  accessible  For  example, 
the  Registry  Editor,  Microsoft  Management 
Console,  and  the  Event  Viewer  use  this  level. 

Require  administrator 

Always  request  administrative  rights.  An  OrS 
elevation  dialog  hox  prompt  .v  If  he  shown 
for  standard  users;  otherwise,  AAM 

A p plica  l oris  tlia  t require  adtn  in  sir  alive 
ig  its  to  work,  such  as  the  Firewall  Settings 
terror,  which  affects system-wi rfe  sec u r ily 

TABLE  7-17  Requested  elevation  levels 

The  presence  of  the  trus  tlnf  o element  in  a manifest  (which  you  can  see  in 
the  manifest  dump  of  eventvwr.exe)  denotes  an  executable  that  was  written  with 
support  for  UAC  and  the  requestedExecutionLevel  element  nests  within 
it.  The  ui Access  attribute  is  where  accessibility  applications  can  use  the  UIPI 
bypass  functionality  mentioned  earlier. 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

C:\>sigcheck  -m  c:\Windows\System32\eventvwr.exe 

<trus tlnf o xmlns= "urn : schemas -micros of  t - com : asm. v3 "> 
<securi ty> 

<reques tedPrivileges> 

<reques tedExecutionLevel 

level="highestAvailable" 
uiAccess=" false" 

/> 

</ reques tedPrivileges> 

</securi ty> 

</trustInf o> 

<asmv3 : application> 

<asmv3 : windowsSettings 

xmlns="http : / / schemas .microsof t . com/ SMl/2005/WindowsSe' 
<autoElevate>true</autoElevate> 

</asmv3 : windowsSettings> 

</asmv3  : application 


Auto-elevation 

In  the  default  configuration  (see  the  next  section  for  information  on  changing 
this),  most  Windows  executables  and  control  panel  applets  do  not  result  in 
elevation  prompts  for  administrative  users,  even  if  they  need  administrative 
rights  to  run.  This  is  because  of  a mechanism  called  auto-elevation.  Auto- 
elevation is  intended  to  preclude  administrative  users  from  seeing  elevation 
prompts  for  most  of  their  work;  the  programs  will  automatically  run  under  the 
user’s  full  administrative  token. 

Auto-elevation  has  several  requirements.  One  is  that  the  executable  in 
question  must  be  considered  as  a Windows  executable.  This  means  it  must  be 
signed  by  the  Windows  publisher  (not  just  by  Microsoft;  oddly,  they  are  not  the 
same — Windows-signed  is  considered  more  privileged  than  Microsoft-signed).  It 
must  also  be  in  one  of  several  directories  considered  secure: 
%SystemRoot%\System32  and  most  of  its  subdirectories, 
%Systemroot%\Ehome,  and  a small  number  of  directories  under 
%ProgramFiles%  (for  example,  those  containing  Windows  Defender  and 
Windows  Journal). 

There  are  additional  requirements,  depending  on  the  type  of  executable.  EXE 
files  other  than  Mmc.exe  auto-elevate  if  they  are  requested  via  an 
autoElevate  element  in  their  manifest.  The  manifest  shown  earlier  of 
eventvwr.exe  in  the  previous  section  illustrates  this. 

Mmc.exe  is  treated  as  a special  case  because  whether  it  should  auto-elevate  or 
not  depends  on  which  system  management  snap-ins  it  is  to  load.  Mmc.exe  is 
normally  invoked  with  a command  line  specifying  an  MSC  file,  which  in  turn 
specifies  which  snap-ins  are  to  be  loaded.  When  Mmc.exe  is  run  from  a 
protected  administrator  account  (one  running  with  the  limited  administrator 
token),  it  asks  Windows  for  administrative  rights.  Windows  validates  that 
Mmc.exe  is  a Windows  executable  and  then  checks  the  MSC.  The  MSC  must 
also  pass  the  tests  for  a Windows  executable,  and  furthermore  must  be  on  an 
internal  list  of  auto-elevate  MSCs.  This  list  includes  nearly  all  MSC  files  in 
Windows. 

Finally,  COM  (out-of-process  server)  classes  can  request  administrative  rights 
within  their  registry  key.  To  do  so  requires  a subkey  named  E 1 eva  t i on  with  a 
DWORD  value  named  Enabled,  having  a value  of  1.  Both  the  COM  class  and 
its  instantiating  executable  must  meet  the  Windows  executable  requirements, 
although  the  executable  need  not  have  requested  auto-elevation. 

Controlling  UAC  behavior 


UAC  can  be  modified  via  the  dialog  box  shown  in  Figure  7-29.  This  dialog  box 
is  available  under  Change  User  Account  Control  Settings.  Figure  7-29  shows  the 
control  in  its  default  position. 


^ (JsHr  A<  (<hjjiI  Control  Set  linqs 


□ 


Choose  when  to  be  notified  about  changes  to  your  computer 

Use*  Account  Control  helps  prevent  potentially  harmful  programs  from  making  changes  to  your  computer. 

M me  more  about  User  Account  CcdUqL  sennas 

Always  notify 

Notify  me  only  when  apps  try  to  make  changes  to  my 
computer  (default) 

• Don  t notify  me  when  I make  changes  to  Windows 
— ■■  — settings 


Q Recommended  rf  you  use  familiar  apps  and  visit 
->  — familiar  websites. 

Never  notify 


; ^QK  | Cancel 


FIGURE  7-29  User  Account  Control  Settings  dialog  box. 


The  four  possible  settings  have  the  effects  described  in  Table  7-18. 


Slider  Position 

When  administrative  user  not  running  with  administrative  rights... 

Remarks 

...attempts  to  change  Windows 
settings  (for  example,  use  cer- 
tain Control  Panel  applets) 

...attempts  to  install  software  or 
run  a program  whose  manifest 
calls  for  elevation,  or  usas  Run 
as  Administrator 

Highest  position 
Always  Notify) 

A UAC  elevation  pronot  appears  or 
the  secure  Descop. 

A UAC  e ecat  on  pronot  appears 
on  the  Secure  Desktop. 

This  was  the  Windows 
Vista  beha  vior. 

Second  position 

UAC  elevation  occurs  automatical  y 
with  no  prompt  or  rotificat  on. 

A UAC  e evat  or  pronot  appears 
or,  the  Secure  Desktop 

Windows  default 
sett  re. 

Third  position 

UAC  elevation  occurs  automatical  y 
with  no  promnt  or  notification 

A UAC  a evat  on  prompt  appears 
on  the  user's  normal  deslctirvp 

Not  recommended 

Lowest  positi  nn 
(Never  Notify) 

UAC  is  turned  off  for  administrative 
users. 

UAC  is  timed  off  fr.r  administrative 
users. 

Not  recommended 

TABLE  7-18  UAC  options 

The  third  position  is  not  recommended  because  the  UAC  elevation  prompt 
appears  not  on  the  Secure  Desktop  but  on  the  normal  user’s  desktop.  This  could 


allow  a malicious  program  running  in  the  same  session  to  change  the  appearance 
of  the  prompt.  It  is  intended  for  use  only  in  systems  where  the  video  subsystem 
takes  a long  time  to  dim  the  desktop  or  is  otherwise  unsuitable  for  the  usual 
UAC  display. 

The  lowest  position  is  strongly  discouraged  because  it  turns  UAC  off 
completely  as  far  as  administrative  accounts  are  concerned.  All  processes  run  by 
a user  with  an  administrative  account  will  be  run  with  the  user’s  full 
administrative  rights  in  effect;  there  is  no  filtered  admin  token.  Registry  and  file 
system  virtualization  are  disabled  as  well  for  these  accounts,  and  the  Protected 
mode  of  Internet  Explorer  is  disabled.  However,  virtualization  is  still  in  effect  for 
non-administrative  accounts,  and  non-administrative  accounts  will  still  see  an 
OTS  elevation  prompt  when  they  attempt  to  change  Windows  settings,  run  a 
program  that  requires  elevation,  or  use  the  Run  as  Administrator  context  menu 
option  in  Explorer. 

The  UAC  setting  is  stored  in  four  values  in  the  registry  under 
HKLM\SOFTWARE\Microsoft\Windows\CurrentVersion\Policies\System,  as 
shown  in  Table  7-19.  ConsentPromptBehaviorAdmin  controls  the  UAC 
elevation  prompt  for  administrators  running  with  a filtered  admin  token,  and 
ConsentPromptBehaviorUser  controls  the  UAC  prompt  for  users  other 
than  administrators. 


Slider  Position 

LociscrtKrorapt 
ftehavi  nr  Admin 

(.onscritPnompt 

Reh  avion  ise  r 

Fnahlel  IJA 

P miaptQ  nseni  cene  s crop 

Highest  position 
(Always  Notify) 

? (display  A AC  UAC 
elevation  prompt) 

i (display  OTS  UAC 
elevation  prom  at) 

1 (enanieri) 

1 (enabled) 

second  position 

S (display  AAC  UAC 
elevation  prompt, 
except  for  chdrues 
to  Windows  sett  r g s) 

i 

1 

1 

Third  position 

5 

3 

1 

0 (disable:::  UAC  proir pi 
appears  an  user  s normal 
desktop) 

Lowest  position 
(Never  Notify  1 

0 

■f 

C (disabled,  logirs 
to  administrative 
accounts  do  not 
create  a restricted 
admin  access  token) 

0 

TABLE  7-19  UAC  registry  values 

Exploit  mitigations 

Throughout  this  chapter,  we’ve  seen  a number  of  technologies  that  help  protect 
the  user,  guarantee  the  code-signing  properties  of  executable  code,  and  lock 
down  access  to  resources  through  sandboxing.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  however, 


all  secure  systems  have  failure  points,  all  code  has  bugs,  and  attackers  leverage 
increasingly  complex  attacks  to  exploit  them.  A security  model  in  which  all  code 
is  assumed  to  be  bug-free,  or  in  which  a software  developer  assumes  all  bugs 
will  eventually  be  found  and  fixed,  is  destined  to  fail.  Additionally,  many 
security  features  that  provide  code-execution  “guarantees”  do  so  at  a cost  of 
performance  or  compatibility,  which  may  be  unacceptable  in  such  scenarios. 

A much  more  successful  approach  is  to  identify  the  most  common  techniques 
used  by  attackers,  as  well  as  employ  an  internal  “red  team”  (that  is,  an  internal 
team  attacking  its  own  software)  to  discover  new  techniques  before  attackers  do 
and  to  implement  mitigations  against  such  techniques.  (These  mitigations  can  be 
as  simple  as  moving  some  data  around  or  as  complex  as  employing  Control 
Flow  Integrity  [CFI]  techniques.)  Because  vulnerabilities  can  number  in  the 
thousands  in  a complex  code  base  such  as  Windows,  but  exploit  techniques  are 
limited,  the  idea  is  to  make  large  classes  of  bugs  very  difficult  (or  in  some  cases, 
impossible)  to  exploit,  without  worrying  about  finding  all  the  bugs. 

Process-mitigation  policies 

While  individual  applications  can  implement  various  exploit  mitigations  on  their 
own  (such  as  Microsoft  Edge,  which  leverages  a mitigation  called  MemGC  to 
avoid  many  classes  of  memory-corruption  attacks),  this  section  will  cover 
mitigations  that  are  provided  by  the  operating  system  to  all  applications  or  to  the 
system  itself  to  reduce  exploitable  bug  classes.  Table  7-20  describes  all 
mitigations  in  the  latest  version  of  Windows  10  Creators  Update,  the  type  of  bug 
class  they  mitigate  against,  and  mechanisms  to  activate  them. 


Mitigation  Name 

Use  Case 

Enabling  Mechanism 

A5L3  Bottom  Up  Rundu-iiiiuliuu 

i his  makes  cal  s to  Vi  rt  dal  AH  OC 
subject  to  ASLR  with.  8-bit  entropy, 
including  slack  base  random  nation. 

This  is  set  with  the  PKIUCtSS_ 
CREATION_HITIGVnOH_f,OLICY_ 

EOI  1 LH_UP_AbLK_ALViAYS_Oh 
process  creation  attribute  flag. 

ASLR  rorre  Relocate  Images 

This  ferret  ASl  It  even  on  binaries 
that  do  not  have  the  /DYNAMIC0A5C 

linker  flag. 

This  ssrrw  th 

SeLFhocessMi ligation Pol icy 
or  rhe  r>ROf  T«;r;_rRrATTO'i_ 
MTTTravrrnN_poi  tcy_rircf_ 
RELOG\TE_IHAGES^ALWAYS_CN 
process-creation  flag. 

High  Eh  tippy  AsLKlHEAiLS) 

This  s yinhcjiilly  increases  entropy 
pf  AsLK  on  E4  bit  images,  m tied  sing 
bottom -up  rancom  tsrion  to  up  to  1 
fc  of  var  dree  {that  s,  buttorn  up  al  p 
cations  may  sta-t  anywhere  between 
fi-t  K3  and  1 TR  nto  the addrer*  spare, 
giving  24  b ts  of  entropy) 

f/ustbesel  through 
/HlCHENIKOKYVAatlink  Inns  ur  the 
rftOCCSS  CRCATION  MITIGATION 
FULICY  HIGH  LNIKOFY  ASLK 

ALWAYS  ON  p-ocess-creation  attribute 
flag. 

.ASLR  Disallow  Stripped  Image; 

This  blocks  the  load  of  ary  library 
without  relocations  (linked  an  Ji  (lie  / 
TIXCD  flag)  when  combined  with  ASLR 
Torre  Pel  nr  are  images 

This  is  sat  with 

setKroccssMi ti gat f on Ho' i cy 
or  with  the  PROCCSS  CREATION 
MTTT<TATTON_r\T  i TCv_rO!t<rr_ 

F:FI  Of ATF_1>L'iGFSJM  VlAYS_ON_RFQ_ 
RTI  Of S prorexs-rreetion  flag 

DFP  Permanent 

This  preverrs  the  process  from  dis- 
abling DEF  on  itself.  On  yreicvdnt.cn 
xBb  Only  relevant  on  ii  bit  appl  ca 
lion;  (and/or  under  \Vo’.V64; 

This  is  set  with  the 
ictKroccsswi ti gati onno' i cy. 
process  creation  attribute  or  with 
hetProccssUkHKol  i cy. 

DCP:  Disable ATI Thunk  Emulation 

This  prevents  egacyATLIibrary  code 
from  executing  AT  thunks  in  *he 
heap,  eve  n if  a known  ronnpalihi  ity 
issue  Only  re  event  on  32-  bit  appl  ca- 
tinv  (a  rover  under  WMVA4) 

This  is  set  with  the 

Ael Primes sM 1 1 i gal  oriPo  1 it  y, 
prorew-creatia  n att  rihi  re  or  w ith 
setProcessDEPPol  i cy. 

ibh  Overwrite  Protection  iSEHOP) 

Hits  prevents  structure  exception 
handle's  frurt  being  overwritten  with 
incorrect  ones,  ever  itthe  magewas 
not  1 inked  with  bate  SEH  1,/bAI  _t>Ul.i. 

Only  re  evant  on  32-0it  appl  cations 
(and/or  under ’.VoW64) 

Hus  can  be  set  wills 
bctKroccssbhHVol  1 cy  or  with  tire 
TROCCSS  CRCATION  MITIGATION 
I'OLLCY  SUM’  cNAliL.  piocess- 
creaticn  flag. 

Raise  Exception  an  Invalid  Her  Pie 

Tlris  Helps  catch  handle  reuse  (use 
after  handle  close)  attacks  in  which  a 
process  usesa  handle  tlratis  no  longer 
lire  handle  it  expected  (for  example: 
beLLvenL  or  am  jtex)  by  crashing  the 
process  instead  of  returning  a fail  uie 
that  the  process  might  gnore. 

Tliis  is  set  will 

betProccssMiti  gatlonHol  i cy 
or  tire  PROCESSOR  EATIONL 

Ml  1 IGA  1 10N_H0L1GY_5>  1 RIG  1 _ 
iure.iL.  giilgKj  always  on 

process  creation  attribute  flay 

Raise  F reception  an  Invalid 

Handle  flnse 

This  helps catch  h ancle  reuse  rionti  e- 
handle-rlnse) arrarcr  in  wn  rh  a prn- 
ress  is  attempting  to  r ose  a handle 
that  has  already  been  closed,  sug- 
gesting that  a differen  t handle  may 
potential  y be  used  n other  scenarios, 
in  which  a-  exploit  would  da  success 
ful,  ultimately  limiting  its  universal 
effectiveness. 

Undocumented,  and  ran  only  nr*  "et 
through  an  undocumented  API 

DisaBosv  Win32k  System,  Calli 

This  disable;  all  arret;  in  -tie  Win}? 
fc»rrr»l-m trie  tr i ft ty tte  m <i r ear,  :vhir-i 
implements  the  W r dow  Manager 
(GUI)  and  Graphics  Device  Inte-face 
(GDI)  and  Direct*  No  system  rail;  to 
this  component  All  be pcttib  e 

This  is  set 'with 

Lei  Pmi  essAt  1 1 i gal  i on  Pa  1 i r y 
or  the  PROfFSS_fRFATTON_ 
MITICATION_PC LICYJWIN 32K_ 

SYS  1 bM_LAL  L_UlbAS  Lt_ALWAV  S_Oh 
procets-crsaticn  attrRjuce  flag. 

Filler  Wiru!2k  System  Cal  Is 

11ms  filters  access  to  the  Winiik 
kernel-mode  subsystem  driver  only 
torerta  r.  APIs  allowing  tinnpl»  GUI 
and  DirectX  access,  mitigating  many 
n^ttse  pnt'ih  p attarlcs,  wthout  com- 
pletely disabling  availability  of  the 
GUI/GDI  services. 

Dus  is  set  through  an  internal  process 
creation  attribute  f ag,  which  can 
define  one  old  of  three  possible  sets 

ofVflr32k filters  thr  are  enabled. 

However,  because  the  filter  sets  are 
harri-roded,  this  mr  qat  nn  is  re- 
served for  Microsoft  eternal  usage 

Disable  Extension  Poirts 

This  prevents  a process  from  loading 
*n  inrmt  method  editor  ( N'F),a  Window; 
hook  D L1  (Sbtv.i  ndc’A'SHockEx).  an  app 
iritu.1  cation  DlLIAppinitDlls  value 
in  the  registry),  or  a TV  r sock  layered 
service  provider  {LSP). 

"his  issetwith 

teTProressHl Ti gati on Pol  i ry 
or  the  PROC£SS_CREATTGN_ 

Ml l 1CAI 10H_P0LXCY_hX 1 LNL10N_ 
I01NI  IMSAULL  ALWAYS  ON 
process  creation  attribute  flag. 

Arbitrary  Coda  Guard  (CFG) 

This  prevents  a process  from  allocating 
executable  code  or  Fnm  changing  the 
permission  of  e»dsting  executable  rode 
to  riakfi  It  wrireable  it  ran  he  config- 
ured to  a Iowa  particular  tn'Aari  rsidp 
the  process  to  request  this  Lapubi  ity  or 
to  al  uw  a remote  process  from  tisab  mg 
tins  mitigation,  wlin.li  vie  not  supported 
from  u security  point  of  view. 

"his  s setw  th 

SelPtiM  esvMi  1 igal  ion  Pol  iry 
nr -he  PROF  FSS_CRFATTO\_ 

MTTT GATT  ONt_PO  TCY_PROHTR  TT_ 
DVNAMTC _f(TOF_.M  NAYL_GN  and 
FF.rXtSS_l.KLA  1 XON_Hi  1 10A 1 10N_ 
K>L1LY_FK0H1B1 I_UYNAP1L_ 
LOUfc_ALWAYS_ON LALL(M_OPI_OU 
process  creation  ettnbcite  flags. 

Control  "low  Guard  XTG) 

This  helps  prevent:  memory  corruption 
vulrie-ahi  ides  from  he  rg  used  to  hijari 
control  tier.  by  validating  tne  target 
nfanyind  rer*fhl  1 or  IMP  in  cm  rl  ion 
egwintt  a i;t  of  vali.n  ex.ner-ed  targe- 
funclons  Pari  of  Control  How  Integrity 
iFFI)  ire.-banisms  described  in  the  nex- 
section 

'he  ima  ge  m u st  be  com  pil  ed 
v.'Hi  -he  /guard : rf  optic r and 
lirked  with  the  /guard: cl  option. 

It  car  he  set  wit  - the  PROTFSS_ 
rP.FATTON _>ITTTC..\TTON_PO'  TCY_ 

OJN  i KOL_FLOW_LUAr<U_A LWAY  S_Of. 
process-creation  att'ihnte  flag  ir  rase 
Ihe  image  does  ri ol  suppor  t rt.  but 

LFG  enfarcemenl  is  s l II  desirable  fui 
oilier  images  loading  in  the  process 

CFG  Export  Suppression 

This  s tree  others  CTG  by' suppressing 
indirect  ral  s to  the  eyporeri  API  table 
of -he  image. 

'he  image  must  be  com  piled  with 
/guard:  expurl  suppress,  and 
ran  also  be  configured  through 

SelPriM  essHi  1 nprl  niriPnl  it  y 
nr  wiTh  t ha  PR OfFLF_rRFATTON_ 

Ml  1 1GAI 10N_P0L1LY_L0N  1 KUL_ 

F LUW_GUAKU_tXHUK  1 _SU  H PKLS  SIGN 
process  creation  attribute  flag. 

CrG  Strict  Mcce 

This  prevents  the  loading  o*any  image 

library  within  the  current  p-n.-eex-ha- 
was  rot  linked  with  the  /qua  rd  :C~ 
opt:  on. 

'his  ssettrrough 

Cel  Pne  essHi  1 ii|al  HiriPtll  it  y 
or  wiTh  the  PROfFSS_rRFATTOK_ 

MTTT  GATT  OM_PO  TCY?_<rmTCT_ 
rONTROI  _FI  OW_aiARn_jM  VlAYS_OI> 
process  creation  altribote  flag. 

Disable  Non  System  orits 

Thus  prevents  the  loading  o*any  font 
tiles  tnat  have  not  been  registerec  by 
Winlogon  at  user  logon  time,  a+ter 
being  installed  in  the C,\vdndc'.vs\ fonts 
d rectory 

'his  is  set  through 

SeLPrvcessHi  LiudlionPol  icy 
or  the  PROCESS  CREATION 

MITIGATION  POLICY 

FONT.DTViRI  F_.M  WAYS_ON 
proress-rrea-inn  att-ihnte  flan 

Mfcrosoft-Signed  Binaries  Only 

This  prevents  t-e  loading  o'1  any  image 
library  within  the  current  process  that 
lias  not  been  sruneu  by  a Microsoft 

LA  issued  cert  ficate. 

*his  is  set  through  tFie 

FKULti»S_LKtA  F 10N_ 

M1I1LAI10N  ITILICY  ULOCK  NON 
MICROSOFT  BINARIES  ALWAYS  Oh 
process-ettribute  flag  at  startup  t re 

Store  Signed  Binaries  Only 

This  prevents  Ihe  loud  rig  of  any  image 
library  within  the  current  prnress  that 
has  nut  been  signed  by  tire  M uoseft 
Store  LA. 

Tliis  is  set  through  the 
PROTFSS_CRF.VrrON_ 

Ml  1 1LA 1 10N_FU  L1CY_BL(X.R_N0N_ 
M1LKOSOF 1 _B1NAK1L  b_AL  LUW_S  1 OKL 
process  attribute  flag  at  startup  time. 

ho  ReusAe  Imayes 

1 In  s pr events  the  load  r y of  ariy  irn 
age  1 ibrary  with  r the  current  pr:  cess 
that  is  present  on  a noil  local  (UNC  01 
WebOAV)  pelt:. 

Tins  is  set  through 

Setp-ocessm  ti  gafonFo'  i cy 
or  tlie  P«0Ck5iS_{.KtA!i0N_ 
MilltiAllUN  lAJLiCY  iKAtiL 
LUAD_NO_KhHUI  c_ALV.A  Y b_Oh 
process-creation  attribute  lag 

hn  : ow  !l  Images 

This  prevent  the  load  rnn'anyirrane 

1 brary  within  the  current  process  that 
lias  a riuudatuiy  lube  beloxv  niedi  am 
ii»?ooo; 

This  is  set  through 
terp roces  sMi TigafionPoliry 
or  tlie  PHUtkSS_CXbA  iON_ 
MTTTf.ATTOhLPfil  TCY_TKAGF_ 
LUAl)_Na_LOVj_LABtL_AL'*.AYti_ON 
process  creation  (leg.  It  can  also  tie 
set  tlirouy  a resource  claim  ACt 
ca  led  iFACfcLOAti  on  die  file  of  the 
process  being  leased. 

Prefer  System  V Image' 

Id's rr orlHer  the  loader-',  sea-rh  pa-h 
to  a!  Wat's  1 ook  for  the  gi  ven  n age 

1 ibrary  being  loaded  (through  a rela- 
tive name)  in  the  %SystemRot>t%\ 
Jysteni&  d rectory  eyurdless  of  tlie 
current  search  patfc 

Thir  isset through 

SctP  roccsswi ti gat i on  Fo* i c y 
or -he  PROCFS'i_CRFA7TON_ 
MITIGATION_PC LICYLIKAG E_LOAD_ 
FKthkK_tiYti  1 bH  UJ*  LViAYS_0\ 
process  creation  ellnbute 'fay. 

Return  riowGuard  "RfCl 

This  halos  prevent  additional  classes 
of  merrcry-co’rupt  on  vu  reraa  lities 
that  affect  control  flow  by  val  dating, 
before  the  execution  of  a RCT  instruc- 
tion, that  the  function  .vat  not  called 
through  a return-oriented  program- 
ming (HOP!  exploit,  by  not  havinc 
begun  its  execution  correctly  or  by 
executing  on  un  i valid  stack  tins  a 
pert  of  tne  control  r low  integrity  (Cl  1) 
mechanisms. 

Currently  still  being  mplenrented  in 
a robust  anc  perorrrant  way.  this 
mitigation  is  not  yet  available,  him  is 
included  here  for  comp  eteness. 

Restrict  Jet  Thread  Context 

This  restricts  the  rrodili cation  of  the 
mrrent  thread  c context 

Currently  disabled  pending  the 
avai  anility  of  RFfi,  which  rr  a-Desthe 
mitigation  more  robust,  this  mitiga- 
tion may  appearin  a future  version 
ofWinriows  It  is  included  here  for 
completeness. 

loader  Continuity 

T n s p-o  i hits  t ' e proves ; from  rly- 
nam ka lly  load ing  any  Oils  tiat  do 
not  have  the  same  integrity  evel  as 
the  process  in  cases  where  a s gnatcre 
policy  in  ligaticr  above  could  not  be 
enableo  at  startup  time  duetc  com- 
patibil  ly  concerns,  this  specifically 
targets  cases  of  OIL.  planting  attacks. 

This  is  set  thru  ugh 

SetProcessMi ti  gatl onFo' i cy 
or  the  PR0CF5S_fRFATT0ki_ 
MITICATIOhLPC  LICT  2_L0ADER_ 

IN  1 tOKX  1 Y_QJW  1 iMU  i 1 Y_A  LWAY  s_0J. 
process  creation  atlnbute  flag. 

Heap  Terminate  On  Corruption 

This  disables  the  rait  Tolerant  Heap 
(FT H;  arc  the  raising  of  a rr.nt  m la Ne 
exception  in  toe  rasp  of  heap  cor- 
ruption by  lenriinal  rig  the  process 
instead.  This  pievents  tlieuseof 
heap  cotruph on  as  a way  to  hirce  an 
attacker  controlled  exception  handler 
from  executing,  or  in  cases  where  the 
prugran  ignores  the  heap  exception, 
o-  case*  where the exsloit  only  some- 
times rai  ises  neap  com.  ption  it  mitirg 
its  universal  efmvtivenesso'  reliability] 

~hk  s set  through 

heap'teTTnfn'liiaTinn  o'  by  using  the 

PR  0T  f ss jchfat  ton  _h  tttc,.vt  ton_ 

FOLi  LY_HhAP_  1 bKMLNA  1 c_ALWAYh_ 

CW  pro  cess  cie at  on  attribute  flag. 

L'  sable  Child  Process  Creation 

This  pi ol units  the  creat  on  of  child 
p'nresses  by  marking  tie  token  with  a 
special  restriction,  which  should  stop 
uiy  odiei  lonip orient  liam  creating  a 
prooess  while  impersonating  the  -o 
ken  of  this  process  (far  example,  WMI 
P'acess  creat  on,  or  5 kernel  compo- 
nent creating  the  process:. 

Hits  is  set  brooch  the  PK0CbSi>_ 
rRFATT(TN_rHTfn_PFtOrF  Vt_ 
kbSIklCIbU  prc  cess  cieat  on 
alt-  Lute  lag.  lean  oe  overridden 
to  allow  packaged  iL  WP)  a ppl  ea 
lions  with  tl»e  PKUtbSS  CKhAliCN 
DCSkTOP  APPX  OYUtP.ID"  flag 

All  Application  Packages  Policy 

This  makes  an  ann  irationri. ruing 
under  an  AppCo  nrainer  1 nahle  tn 
access  resin  nres  that  have  an  At  1 
APPUCAIiON  PACKACbb  it)  pres 
ent,  aswasexn  3 ined  ea'I  er  in  the 
"AppContainers" seclion.  Il»e  presence 
of  an  ALL  Kti.iki.Litl}  AKPLICAIION 
HACKACbS  SID  will  be  required  n 
stead,  sometimes  reler  ed  to  as  Less 
Privileged  Apo  Container  (LPAC). 

'his  5 se?  through  the  PRflCJTHRF/MTL 
ATTkTRIITF_sM  0\PPI  TfATTOl'C. 
PAflCAiGFS_POI  TCY prnress-rreatinn 
attribute. 

TABLE  7-20  Process  mitigation  options 

Note  that  it  is  also  possible  to  some  of  these  mitigations  on  a per-application 
or  per-system  basis  without  the  cooperation  of  the  application  developer.  To  do 
so,  open  the  Local  Group  Policy  Editor.  Then  expand  Computer  Configuration, 
then  Administrative  Templates,  then  System,  and  finally  Mitigation  Options 
(see  Figure  7-301.  In  the  Process  Mitigation  Options  dialog  box,  enter  the 
appropriate  bit-number  value  that  corresponds  to  the  mitigations  being  enabled, 
using  1 to  enable  a mitigation,  0 to  disable  it,  or  ? to  leave  it  to  its  default  or 
process-requested  value  (again,  see  Figure  7-301.  The  bit  numbers  are  taken 
from  the  PROCESS_MITIGATION_POLICY  enumeration  found  in  the  Winnt.h 
header  file.  This  will  result  in  the  appropriate  registry  value  being  written  in  the 
Image  File  Execution  Options  (IFEO)  key  for  the  entered  image  name. 
Unfortunately  the  current  version  of  Windows  10  Creators  Update  and  earlier 
will  strip  out  many  of  the  newer  mitigations.  You  can  avoid  this  by  manually 
setting  the  REG_DWORD  Mi  tigationOptions  registry  value. 
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FIGURE  7-30  Customizing  process-mitigation  options. 

Control  Flow  Integrity 

Data  Execution  Prevention  (DEP)  and  Arbitrary  Code  Guard  (ACG)  make  it 
hard  for  exploits  to  place  executable  code  on  the  heap  or  stack,  to  allocate  new 
executable  code,  or  to  change  existing  executable  code.  As  a result, 
memory/data-only  attacks  have  become  more  interesting.  Such  attacks  allow  the 
modification  of  portions  of  memory  to  redirect  control  flow,  such  as  modifying 
return  addresses  on  the  stack  or  indirect  function  pointers  stored  in  memory. 
Techniques  such  as  return-oriented-programming  (ROP)  and  jump-oriented- 
programming  (JOP)  are  often  used  to  violate  the  regular  code  flow  of  the 
program  and  redirect  it  to  known  locations  of  interesting  code  snippets 
(“gadgets”). 

Because  such  snippets  are  often  present  in  the  middle  or  end  of  various 
functions,  when  control  flow  is  redirected  in  this  way,  it  must  be  redirected  into 
the  middle  or  end  of  a legitimate  function.  By  employing  Control  Flow  Integrity 
(CFI)  technologies — which  can,  for  example,  validate  that  the  target  of  an 


indirect  JMP  or  CALL  instruction  is  the  beginning  of  a real  function,  or  that  a 
RET  instruction  is  pointing  to  an  expected  location,  or  that  a RET  instruction  is 
issued  after  the  function  was  entered  through  its  beginning — the  operating 
system  and  compiler  can  detect  and  prevent  most  classes  of  such  exploits. 

Control  Flow  Guard 

Control  Flow  Guard  (CFG)  is  an  exploit-mitigation  mechanism  first  introduced 
in  Windows  8.1  Update  3 that  exists  in  enhanced  version  in  Windows  10  and 
Server  2016,  with  further  improvements  released  on  various  updates  (up  to  and 
including  the  latest  Creators  Update).  Originally  implemented  only  for  user- 
mode code,  CFG  now  also  exists  as  Kernel  CFG  (KCFG)  on  the  Creators 
Update.  CFG  addresses  the  indirect  CALL/JMP  part  of  CFI  by  verifying  that  the 
target  of  an  indirect  call  is  at  the  start  of  a known  function  (more  on  that 
momentarily).  If  the  target  is  not  at  the  start  of  a known  function,  the  process  is 
simply  terminated.  Figure  7-31  shows  the  conceptual  operation  of  CFG. 


/■'  Continue 
V*.  Execution 


FIGURE  7-31  Conceptual  view  of  Control  Flow  Guard. 

CFG  requires  the  cooperation  of  a supported  compiler  that  will  add  the  call  to 
the  validation  code  before  indirect  changes  in  control  flow.  The  Visual  C++ 
compiler  has  an  option,  /guard : cf , that  must  be  set  for  images  (or  even  on  a 
C/C++  source  file  level)  to  be  built  with  CFG  support  (this  option  is  also 
available  in  Visual  Studio’s  GUI  in  the  C/C++/Code  Generation/Control  Flow 
Guard  setting  in  the  project’s  properties).  This  setting  should  also  be  set  in  the 
linker  settings,  as  both  components  of  Visual  Studio  are  required  to  collaborate 


to  support  CFG. 

Once  those  settings  are  present,  images  (EXEs  and  DLLs)  that  are  compiled 
with  CFG-enabled  indicate  this  in  their  PE  header.  In  addition,  they  contain  a list 
of  functions  that  are  the  valid  indirect  control  flow  targets  in  a .gfids  PE  section 
(by  default  merged  by  the  linker  with  the  .rdata  section).  This  list  is  built  by  the 
linker  and  contains  the  relative  virtual  address  (RVA)  of  all  functions  in  the 
image.  This  includes  those  that  might  not  be  called  by  an  indirect  call  by  the 
code  present  in  the  image  because  there’s  no  way  of  knowing  if  outside  code 
does  not  somehow  legitimately  know  the  address  of  a function  and  is  attempting 
to  call  it.  This  can  be  especially  true  of  exported  functions,  which  can  be  called 
after  obtaining  their  pointer  through  GetProcAddress. 

That  being  said,  programmers  can  use  a technique  called  CFG  suppression, 
which  is  supported  through  the  DECLSPEC_GUARD_SUPRESS  annotation,  and 
which  marks  the  function  in  the  table  of  valid  functions  with  a special  flag 
indicating  that  the  programmer  never  expects  such  a function  to  be  the  target  of 
any  indirect  call  or  jump. 

Now  that  a table  of  valid  function  targets  exists,  all  that  a simple  validation 
function  would  need  to  do  is  to  compare  the  target  of  the  CALL  or  JMP 
instruction  with  one  of  the  functions  in  the  table.  Algorithmically,  this  would 
result  in  an  O(n)  algorithm,  where  the  number  of  functions  needed  to  check 
would  be  equivalent,  in  the  worst  case,  to  the  number  of  functions  in  the  table. 
Clearly,  linearly  scanning  an  entire  array  during  every  single  indirect  change  in 
control  flow  would  bring  a program  to  its  knees,  so  operating  system  support  is 
needed  to  perform  CFG  checks  efficiently.  We’ll  see  in  the  next  section  how 
Windows  can  achieve  this. 


EXPERIMENT:  Control  Flow  Guard  information 

The  DumpBin  Visual  Studio  tool  can  show  some  basic  CFG  information. 
The  following  dumps  header  and  loader  configuration  information  for 
Smss: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

c:\>  dumpbin  /headers  /loadconfig 
c : \windows\system32\smss . exe 

Microsoft  (R)  COFF/PE  Dumper  Version  14.00.24215.1 
Copyright  (C)  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights 
reserved. 

Dump  of  file  c:\windows\system32\smss.exe 


PE  signature  found 

File  Type:  EXECUTABLE  IMAGE 

FILE  HEADER  VALUES 

8664  machine  (x64) 

6 number  of  sections 

57899A7D  time  date  stamp  Sat  Jul  16  05:22:53 

2016 

0 file  pointer  to  symbol  table 
0 number  of  symbols 
F0  size  of  optional  header 
22  characteristics 
Executable 

Application  can  handle  large 

(>2GB)  addresses 

OPTIONAL  HEADER  VALUES 

20B  magic  # (PE32+) 

14.00  linker  version 
12800  size  of  code 

EC00  size  of  initialized  data 
0 size  of  uninitialized  data 
1080  entry  point  (0000000140001080) 
NtProcessStartupW 

1000  base  of  code 

140000000  image  base  (0000000140000000  to 
0000000140024FFF) 

1000  section  alignment 
200  file  alignment 

10.00  operating  system  version 

10.00  image  version 

10.00  subsystem  version 

0 Win32  version 
25000  size  of  image 

400  size  of  headers 
270FD  checksum 

1 subsystem  (Native) 

4160  DLL  characteristics 


High  Entropy  Virtual  Addresses 
Dynamic  base 
NX  compatible 

Control  Flow  Guard 


Section  contains  the  following  load  config: 


000000D0  size 

0 time  date  stamp 
0.00  Version 

0 GlobalFlags  Clear 
0 GlobalFlags  Set 

0 Critical  Section  Default  Timeout 
0 Decommit  Free  Block  Threshold 
0 Decommit  Total  Free  Threshold 
0000000000000000  Lock  Prefix  Table 

0 Maximum  Allocation  Size 
0 Virtual  Memory  Threshold 
0 Process  Heap  Flags 
0 Process  Affinity  Mask 
0 CSD  Version 
0800  Dependent  Load  Flag 
0000000000000000  Edit  List 
0000000140020660  Security  Cookie 
O00000O1400151C0  Guard  CF  address  of  check- 
function  pointer 

00000001400151C8  Guard  CF  address  of  dispatch- 
function  pointer 

0000000140015 id 0 Guard  CF  function  table 

2A  Guard  CF  function  count 
00010500  Guard  Flags 

CF  Instrumented 


FID  table  present 
Long  jump  target  table  present 
0000  Code  Integrity  Flags 

0000  Code  Integrity  Catalog 

00000000  Code  Integrity  Catalog  Offset 


00000000 

0000000000000000 

table 

0 

count 

0000000000000000 

0 

0000000000000000 


Code  Integrity  Reserved 

Guard  CF  address  taken  IAT  entry 


Guard  CF  address  taken  IAT 


entry 


Guard  CF  long  jump  target  table 
Guard  CF  long  jump  target  count 

Dynamic  value  relocation  table 


Guard  CF  Function  Table 


Address 


0000000140001010 
0000000140001070 
0000000140001080 
0000000140001B30 
0000000140001D10 
000000014 0002FB0 
0000000140003620 
00000001400039F0 
0000000140004E90 


_TlgEnableCallback 

SmpSessionComplete 

NtProcessStartupW 

Sms cpLoadSubSys terns ForMuS 

Sms cpExecutelni tial Command 

SmpExecPgm 

SmpStartCsr 

SmpApi Callback 

SmpStopCsr 


The  CFG-related  information  is  marked  in  bold  in  the  preceding  output.  We 
will  discuss  that  shortly.  For  now,  open  Process  Explorer,  right-click  the 
process  column  header,  choose  Select  Columns.  Then,  in  the  Process  Image 
tab,  select  the  Control  Flow  Guard  check  box.  Also  select  Virtual  Size  in  the 
Process  Memory  tab.  You  should  see  something  like  this: 
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You  should  see  most  Microsoft-provided  processes  were  built  with  CFG 
(including  Smss,  Csrss,  Audiodg,  Notepad,  and  many  others).  The  virtual  size 
for  CFG-built  processes  is  surprisingly  high.  Recall  that  the  virtual  size 
indicates  the  total  address  space  used  in  the  process,  whether  that  memory  is 
committed  or  reserved.  In  contrast,  the  Private  Bytes  column  shows  the  private 
committed  memory  and  is  not  even  remotely  close  to  the  virtual  size  (although 
the  virtual  size  includes  non-private  memory  as  well).  For  64-bit  processes,  the 
virtual  size  is  at  least  2 TB,  which  we  will  shortly  be  able  to  rationalize. 


The  CFG  bitmap 

As  you  saw  earlier,  forcing  the  program  to  iterate  through  a list  of  function  calls 
every  few  instructions  would  not  be  practical.  Therefore,  instead  of  an  algorithm 
that  requires  linear  time  O(n),  performance  requirements  dictate  that  an  0(1) 
algorithm  be  used  instead — one  where  a constant  lookup  time  is  used,  regardless 
of  how  many  functions  are  present  in  the  table.  This  constant  lookup  time  should 
be  as  small  as  possible.  A clear  winner  of  such  a requirement  would  be  an  array 
that  is  indexable  by  the  target  function’s  address,  which  is  an  indication  if  this 
address  is  valid  or  not  (such  as  a simple  BOOL).  With  a 128  TB  of  possible 
addresses,  though,  such  an  array  would  itself  have  to  be  12  8 TB  * 


sizeof  (BOOL) , which  is  an  unacceptable  storage  size — bigger  than  the 
address  space  itself.  Can  we  do  better? 

First,  we  can  leverage  the  fact  that  compilers  ought  to  generate  x64  function 
code  on  16-byte  boundaries.  This  reduces  the  size  to  the  required  array  to  only  8 
TB  * sizeof  (BOOL) . But  using  an  entire  BOOL  (which  is  4 bytes  in  the  worst 
case  or  1 byte  in  the  best)  is  extremely  wasteful.  We  only  need  one  state,  valid  or 
invalid,  which  only  needs  to  use  1 bit.  This  makes  the  calculation  8 TB  / 8,  or 
simply  1 TB.  Unfortunately,  however,  there’s  a snag.  There’s  no  guarantee  that 
the  compiler  will  generate  all  functions  on  a 16-byte  binary.  Hand-crafted 
assembly  code  and  certain  optimizations  might  violate  this  rule.  As  such,  we’ll 
have  to  figure  out  a solution.  One  possible  option  is  to  simply  use  another  bit  to 
indicate  if  the  function  begins  somewhere  on  the  next  15  bytes  instead  of  on  the 
16-byte  boundary  itself.  Thus,  we  have  the  following  possibilities: 

■ (0,  0}  No  valid  function  begins  inside  this  16-byte  boundary. 

■ {1,  0}  A valid  function  begins  exactly  on  this  aligned  16-byte  address. 

■ {1, 1}  A valid  function  begins  somewhere  inside  of  this  16-byte  address. 

Thanks  to  this  setup,  if  the  attacker  attempts  to  call  inside  a function  that  was 
marked  as  16-byte  aligned  by  the  linker,  the  2-bit  state  will  be  {1,  0},  while  the 
required  bits  (that  is,  bits  3 and  4)  in  the  address  will  be  (1,  1}  as  the  address 
won’t  be  16-byte  aligned.  Therefore,  an  attacker  will  only  be  able  to  call  an 
arbitrary  instruction  in  the  first  16  bytes  of  the  function  if  the  linker  did  not 
generate  the  function  aligned  in  the  first  place  (bits  would  then  be  {1,  1},  as 
shown  above).  Even  then,  this  instruction  must  somehow  be  useful  to  the 
attacker  without  crashing  the  function  (typically  some  sort  of  stack  pivot  or 
gadget  that  ends  in  a ret  instruction). 

With  this  understanding  in  mind,  we  can  apply  the  following  formulas  to 
compute  the  size  of  the  CFG  bitmap: 

■ 32-bit  application  on  x86  or  x64  2 GB  / 16  * 2 = 32  MB 

■ 32-bit  application  with  /LARGE  ADDRESS  AWARE,  booted  in  3 GB 
mode  on  x86  3 GB  / 16  * 2 = 48  MB 

■ 64-bit  application  128  TB  / 16  * 2 = 2 TB 

■ 32-bit  application  with  /LARGE  ADDRESS  AWARE,  on  x64  4 GB  / 16  * 2 

= 64  MB,  plus  the  size  of  the  64-bit  bitmap,  which  is  needed  to  protect  64- 
bit  Ntdll.dll  and  WoW64  components,  so  2 TB  + 64MB 

Allocating  and  filling  out  2 TB  of  bits  on  every  single  process  execution  is 
still  a tough  performance  overhead  to  swallow.  Even  though  we  have  fixed  the 


execution  cost  of  the  indirect  call  itself,  process  startup  cannot  be  allowed  to  take 
so  long,  and  2 TB  of  committed  memory  would  exhaust  the  commit  limit 
instantly.  Therefore,  two  memory-saving  and  performance-helping  tricks  are 
used. 

First,  the  memory  manager  will  only  reserve  the  bitmap,  basing  itself  on  the 
assumption  that  the  CFG  validation  function  will  treat  an  exception  during  CFG 
bitmap  access  as  an  indication  that  the  bit  state  is  {0,0}.  As  such,  as  long  as  the 
region  contains  4 KB  of  bit  states  that  are  all  {0,  0},  it  can  be  left  as  reserved, 
and  only  pages  with  at  least  one  bit  set  {1,  X}  need  to  be  committed. 

Next,  as  described  in  the  ASLR  section  of  Chapter  5.  “Memory  management.” 
the  system  performs  the  randomization/relocation  of  libraries  typically  only  once 
at  boot,  as  a performance-saving  measure  to  avoid  repeated  relocations.  As  such, 
after  a library  that  supports  ASLR  has  been  loaded  once  at  a given  address,  it 
will  always  be  loaded  at  that  same  address.  This  also  therefore  means  that  once 
the  relevant  bitmap  states  have  been  calculated  for  the  functions  in  that  library, 
they  will  be  identical  in  all  other  processes  that  also  load  the  same  binary.  As 
such,  the  memory  manager  treats  the  CFG  bitmap  as  a region  of  pagefile-backed 
shareable  memory,  and  the  physical  pages  that  correspond  to  the  shared  bits  only 
exist  in  RAM  once. 

This  reduces  the  cost  of  the  committed  pages  in  RAM  and  means  that  only  the 
bits  corresponding  to  private  memory  need  to  be  calculated.  In  regular 
applications,  private  memory  is  not  executable  except  in  the  copy-on-write  case 
where  someone  has  patched  a library  (but  this  will  not  happen  at  image  load),  so 
the  cost  of  loading  an  application,  if  it  shares  the  same  libraries  as  other 
previously  launched  applications,  is  almost  nil.  The  next  experiment 
demonstrates  this. 


EXPERIMENT:  Control  Flow  Guard  bitmap 

Open  the  VMMap  tool  and  select  a Notepad  process.  You  should  see  a large 
reserved  block  in  the  Sharable  section  like  so: 
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You  can  sort  the  lower  pane  by  size  and  quickly  locate  the  large  chunk  used 
for  the  CFGBitmap,  as  shown.  Additionally,  if  you  attach  to  the  process  and 
use  the  ! address  command  on  the  process,  you  will  see  WinDBG 
identifying  the  CFG  bitmap  for  you: 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

+ 7df5 1 ff530000  7df 6 ' 0118a000 

0 ' 01c5a000  MEM_MAPPED  MEM_RESERVE 
Other  [CFG  Bitmap] 

7df 6 ' 0118a000  7df 6 ' OllfbOOO 
O' 00071000  MEM_MAPPED  MEM_COMMI T PAGE_NOACCESS 
Other  [CFG  Bitmap] 

7df6 ' OllfbOOO  7f f 5 ' df 530000  lff'de335000 
MEM_MAPPED  MEM_RE SERVE 
Other  [CFG  Bitmap] 

7f f 5 1 df 530000  7ff 5 ' df 532000 
0 ' 00002000  MEM_MAPPED  MEM_COMMI T PAGE_READONLY 
Other  [CFG  Bitmap] 

Note  how  large  regions  are  marked  as  MEM_RE SERVE,  in  between  regions 


that  are  MEM_COMMIT,  representing  that  at  least  one  valid  bit  state  {1,  X}  is 
set.  Also,  all  (or  almost  all)  the  regions  will  be  MEM_MAPPED,  since  they 
belong  to  the  shared  bitmap. 


CFG  bitmap  construction 

Upon  system  initialization,  the  MilnitializeCf  g function  is  called  to 
initialize  support  for  CFG.  The  function  creates  one  or  two  section  objects 
(MmCreateSection)  as  reserved  memory  with  size  appropriate  for  the 
platform,  as  shown  earlier.  For  32-bit  platforms,  one  bitmap  is  enough.  For  x64 
platforms,  two  bitmaps  are  required — one  for  64-bit  processes  and  the  other  for 
Wow64  processes  (32-bit  applications).  The  section  objects’  pointers  are  stored 
in  a substructure  within  the  Mi  State  global  variable. 

After  a process  is  created,  the  appropriate  section  is  securely  mapped  into  the 
process’s  address  space.  Securely  here  means  that  the  section  cannot  be 
unmapped  by  code  running  within  the  process  or  have  its  protection  changed. 
(Otherwise,  malicious  code  could  just  unmap  the  memory,  reallocate,  and  fill 
everything  with  1 bits,  effectively  disabling  CFG,  or  simply  modify  any  bits  by 
marking  the  region  read/write.) 

The  user  mode  CFG  bitmap(s)  are  populated  in  the  following  scenarios: 

■ During  image  mapping,  images  that  have  been  dynamically  relocated  due 
to  ASLR  (see  Chapter  5.  for  more  on  ASLR)  will  have  their  indirect  call 
target  metadata  extracted.  If  an  image  does  not  have  indirect  call  target 
metadata,  meaning  it  was  not  compiled  with  CFG,  it  is  assumed  that  every 
address  within  the  image  can  be  called  indirectly.  As  explained,  because 
dynamically  relocated  images  are  expected  to  load  at  the  same  address  in 
every  process,  their  metadata  is  used  to  populate  the  shared  section  that  is 
used  for  the  CFG  bitmap. 

■ During  image  mapping,  special  care  is  needed  for  non-dynamically 
relocated  images  and  images  not  being  mapped  at  their  preferred  base.  For 
these  image  mappings,  the  relevant  pages  of  the  CFG  bitmap  are  made 
private  and  are  populated  using  the  CFG  metadata  from  the  image.  For 
images  whose  CFG  bits  are  present  in  the  shared  CFG  bitmap,  a check  is 
made  to  ensure  that  all  the  relevant  CFG  bitmap  pages  are  still  shared.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  bits  of  the  private  CFG  bitmap  pages  are  populated 
using  the  CFG  metadata  from  the  image. 

■ When  virtual  memory  is  allocated  or  re-protected  as  executable,  the 


relevant  pages  of  the  CFG  bitmap  are  made  private  and  initialized  to  all  Is 
by  default.  This  is  needed  for  cases  such  as  just-in-time  (JIT)  compilation, 
where  code  is  generated  on  the  fly  and  then  executed  (for  example,  .NET 
or  Java). 

Strengthening  CFG  protection 

Although  CFG  does  an  adequate  job  to  prevent  types  of  exploits  that  leverage 
indirect  calls  or  jumps,  it  could  be  bypassed  through  the  following  ways: 

■ If  the  process  can  be  tricked  or  an  existing  JIT  engine  abused  to  allocate 
executable  memory,  all  the  corresponding  bits  will  be  set  to  (1,  1}, 
meaning  that  all  memory  is  considered  a valid  call  target. 

■ For  32-bit  applications,  if  the  expected  call  target  is s tdcall 

(standard  calling  convention),  but  an  attacker  is  able  to  change  the  indirect 

call  target  to cdecl  (C  calling  convention),  the  stack  will  become 

corrupt,  as  the  C call  function  will  not  perform  cleanup  of  the  caller’s 
arguments,  unlike  a standard  call  function.  Because  CFG  cannot 
differentiate  between  the  different  calling  conventions,  this  results  in  a 
corrupt  stack,  potentially  with  an  attacker-controlled  return  address, 
bypassing  the  CFG  mitigation. 

■ Similarly,  compiler-generated  set  jmp/longjmp  targets  behave 
differently  from  true  indirect  calls.  CFG  cannot  differentiate  between  the 
two. 

■ Certain  indirect  calls  are  harder  to  protect,  such  as  the  Import  Address 
Table  (IAT)  or  Delay-Load  Address  Table,  which  is  typically  in  a read- 
only section  of  the  executable. 

■ Exported  functions  may  not  be  desirable  indirect  function  calls. 

Windows  10  introduces  advancements  to  CFG  that  address  all  these  issues. 
The  first  is  to  introduce  a new  flag  to  the  VirtualAlloc  function  called 
P AGE_T ARGET S_I NVAL I D and  one  to  VirtualProtect  called 
PAGE_TARGETS_NO_UPDATE.  With  these  flags  set,  JIT  engines  that  allocate 
executable  memory  will  not  see  all  their  allocations’  bits  set  to  the  (1,  1}  state. 
Instead,  they  must  manually  call  the  SetProcess  - ValidCa  11  Targets 
function  (which  calls  the  native  Nt  Set  Inf  ormationVirtualMemory 
function),  which  will  allow  them  to  specify  the  actual  function  start  addresses  of 
their  JITed  code.  Additionally,  this  function  is  marked  as  a suppressed  call  with 

DECLSPEC_GUARD SUPPRESS,  making  sure  that  attackers  cannot  use  an 

indirect  CALL  or  JMP  to  redirect  into  it,  even  at  its  function  start.  (Because  it’s 


an  inherently  dangerous  function,  calling  it  with  a controlled  stack  or  registers 
could  result  in  the  bypassing  of  CFG.) 

Next,  improved  CFG  changes  the  default  flow  you  saw  in  the  beginning  of 
this  section  with  a more  refined  flow.  In  this  flow,  the  loader  does  not  implement 
a simple  “verify  target,  return”  function,  but  rather  a “verify  target,  call  target, 
check  stack,  return”  function,  which  is  used  in  a subset  of  places  on  32-bit 
applications  (and/or  running  under  WoW64).  This  improved  execution  flow  is 
shown  in  Figure  7-32. 
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FIGURE  7-32  Improved  CFG. 

Next,  improved  CFG  adds  additional  tables  inside  of  the  executable,  such  as 
the  Address  Taken  IAT  table  and  the  Long  Jump  Address  table.  When  longjmp 
and  IAT  CFG  protection  are  enabled  in  the  compiler,  these  tables  are  used  to 
store  destination  addresses  for  these  specific  types  of  indirect  calls,  and  the 
relevant  functions  are  not  placed  in  the  regular  function  table,  therefore  not 
figuring  in  the  bitmap.  This  means  that  if  code  is  attempting  to  indirect  jump/call 
to  one  of  these  functions,  it  will  be  treated  as  an  illegal  transition.  Instead,  the  C 
Runtime  and  linker  will  validate  the  targets  of,  say,  the  longjmp  function,  by 
manually  checking  this  table.  Although  it’s  more  inefficient  than  a bitmap,  there 
should  be  little  to  no  functions  in  these  tables,  making  the  cost  bearable. 


Finally,  improved  CFG  implements  a feature  called  export  suppression,  which 
must  be  supported  by  the  compiler  and  enabled  by  process-mitigation  policy. 
(See  the  section  “Process-mitigation  policies”  for  more  on  process  level 
mitigations.)  With  this  feature  enabled,  a new  bit  state  is  implemented  (recall 
that  bulleted  list  had  {0,  1}  as  an  undefined  state).  This  state  indicates  that  the 
function  is  valid  but  export-suppressed,  and  it  will  be  treated  differently  by  the 
loader. 

You  can  determine  which  features  are  present  in  a given  binary  by  looking  at 
the  guard  flags  in  the  Image  Load  Configuration  Directory,  which  the  DumpBin 
application  used  earlier  can  decode.  For  reference,  they  are  listed  in  Table  7-21. 


Flag  Symbol 

Value 

Description 

1MAC  fc_GIAKD_C.  F_1NS  1 KUMfc  N 1 cU 

oxiuc 

This  indicates  CFCs  support  is  present 
(or  tins  module. 

T1MAC  F_Gl  IARD_r  FVL.TNSTRI  INFNTFH 

0X700 

hisinudule  perlgirnsCFtj  and  wide 
integrity  check'; 

IMAGE  GUARD  er  PJNCTION  TAOLC  PRESENT 

Ox40C 

Thismndule  contains  0F(i- aware 
Function  lists. 

IMAGE  GUARD  SEURITY  COOKIE  UNUSED 

0x300 

Th  s modu  e does  not  make  use  of 

lie  security  cookie  emitted  witli  die 

compiler  /LSflag 

TMACF_GIL\RI)_PROTFCT_DFI  AVI  a\T)_T/\T 

OX  1000 

n s it'oJj  t supports  read 
only  delay-toad  Import  Address 
-ablex  (IAT;V 

IMAGE  GUARD  DELAYLOAD  I AT  IN  ITS  OWN  SECTION 

0x20CC 

Delay-loas  IAT  s its  own  sect  on,  so 
it  can  be  re-protectec  it  desired. 

1MAG  fc_(iUAKD_t>_fcXWJK  I _SUFFKbSSlUN_iNrU_FKLSLN 

0X4000 

Tn  smodj  e contains  suppressed 
export  infoirijtiori 

TM AC  F_G  L\RD_f  F_FN.Mil  F_FX  PORT_M  IPPRFSSTON 

oxsocn 

This  module  pn.^blps  suppression  of 
export, 

TMAC F_G IARI)_f  F_l  ONC.7IIMP_T.Mll  F_PRFSFNT 

OXIOOQO 

Tn  c module  contains  ’ firing np 
target  information 

TABLE  7-21  Control  Flow  Guard  flags 

Loader  interaction  with  CFG 

Although  it  is  the  memory  manager  that  builds  the  CFG  bitmap,  the  user-mode 
loader  (see  Chapter  3 for  more  information)  serves  two  purposes.  The  first  is  to 
dynamically  enable  CFG  support  only  if  the  feature  is  enabled  (for  example,  the 
caller  may  have  requested  no  CFG  for  the  child  process,  or  the  process  itself 
might  not  have  CFG  support).  This  is  done  by  the 

LdrpCf  gProcessLoadConf  ig  loader  function,  which  is  called  to  initialize 
CFG  for  each  loaded  module.  If  the  module  DllCharacteristics  flags  in 
the  optional  header  of  the  PE  does  not  have  the  CFG  flag  set 
( I MAGE_D  L L CHAR  ACT  ERISTIC  S_GU  ARD_CF),  the  GuardFlags  member 


of  IMAGE_LOAD_CONF  I G_D  I RE  CTORY  structure  does  not  have  the 
IMAGE_GUARD_CF_INSTRUMENTED  flag  set,  or  the  kernel  has  forcibly 
turned  off  CFG  for  this  module,  then  there  is  nothing  to  do. 

Second,  if  the  module  is  indeed  using  CFG, 

LdrpCf  gProcessLoadConf  ig  gets  the  indirect  checking  function  pointer 
retrieved  from  the  image  (the  GuardCFCheckFunctionPointer  member 
of  IMAGE_LOAD_CONF  I G_D  I RE  CTORY  structure)  and  sets  it  to  either 
LdrpValidateUserCallTarget  or 

LdrpValidateUserCallTargetES  in  Ntdll,  depending  on  whether  export 
suppression  is  enabled.  Additionally,  the  function  first  makes  sure  the  indirect 
pointer  has  not  been  somehow  modified  to  point  outside  the  module  itself. 

Furthermore,  if  improved  CFG  was  used  to  compile  this  binary,  a second 
indirect  routine  is  available,  called  the  dispatch  CFG  routine.  It  is  used  to 
implement  the  enhanced  execution  flow  described  earlier.  If  the  image  includes 
such  a function  pointer  (in  the  GuardCFDispatchFunctionPointer 
member  of  the  abovementioned  structure),  it  is  initialized  to 
LdrpDispatchUserCallTarget,  or 

LdrpDispatchUserCallTargetES  if  export  suppression  is  enabled. 


Note 


In  some  cases,  the  kernel  itself  can  emulate  or  perform  indirect  jumps  or 
calls  on  behalf  of  user  mode.  In  situations  where  this  is  a possibility,  the 
kernel  implements  its  own  MmValidateUserCallTarget  routine, 
which  performs  the  same  work  as  LdrpVal  ida  te  - 
Us erCall Target. 


The  code  generated  by  the  compiler  when  CFG  is  enabled  issues  an  indirect 
call  that  lands  in  the  LdrpVa  1 i da teCa  11  Target  (ES)  or 
LdrpDispatchUserCallTarget  (ES)  functions  in  Ntdll.  This  function 
uses  the  target  branch  address  and  checks  the  bit  state  value  for  the  function: 

■ If  the  bit  state  is  (0,  0},  the  dispatch  is  potentially  invalid. 

■ If  the  bit  state  is  {1,  0},  and  the  address  is  16-byte  aligned,  the  dispatch  is 
valid.  Otherwise,  it  is  potentially  invalid. 

■ If  the  bit  state  is  (1,  1},  and  the  address  is  not  16-byte  aligned,  the  dispatch 
is  valid.  Otherwise,  it  is  potentially  invalid. 


■ If  the  bit  state  is  {0,  1},  the  dispatch  is  potentially  invalid. 

If  the  dispatch  is  potentially  invalid,  the 
RtlpHandlelnvalidUserCallTarget  function  will  execute  to 
determine  the  appropriate  action.  First,  it  checks  if  suppressed  calls  are  allowed 
in  the  process,  which  is  an  unusual  application-compatibility  option  that  might 
be  set  if  Application  Verifier  is  enabled,  or  through  the  registry.  If  so,  it  will 
check  if  the  address  is  suppressed,  which  is  why  it  was  not  inserted  into  the 
bitmap  (recall  that  a special  flag  in  the  guard  function  table  entry  indicates  this). 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  call  is  allowed  through.  If  the  function  is  not  valid  at  all 
(meaning  it’s  not  in  the  table),  then  the  dispatch  is  aborted  and  the  process 
terminated. 

Second,  a check  is  made  to  see  if  export  suppression  is  enabled.  If  it  is,  the 
target  address  is  checked  against  the  list  of  export-suppressed  addresses,  which 
is  once  again  indicated  with  another  flag  that  is  added  in  the  guard  function  table 
entry.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  loader  validates  that  the  target  address  is  a forwarder 
reference  to  the  export  table  of  another  DLL,  which  is  the  only  allowed  case  of 
an  indirect  call  toward  an  image  with  suppressed  exports.  This  is  done  by  a 
complex  check  that  makes  sure  the  target  address  is  in  a different  image,  that  its 
image  load  directory  has  enabled  export  suppression,  and  that  this  address  is  in 
the  import  directory  of  that  image.  If  these  checks  match,  the  kernel  is  called 
through  the  NtSetlnf  ormat xonVirtualMemory  call  described  earlier,  to 
change  the  bit  state  to  {1,  0}.  If  any  of  these  checks  fail,  or  export  suppression  is 
not  enabled,  then  the  process  is  terminated. 

For  32-bit  applications,  an  additional  check  is  performed  if  DEP  is  enabled  for 
the  process.  (See  Chapter  5 for  more  on  DEP.)  Otherwise,  because  there  are  no 
execution  guarantees  to  begin  with,  the  incorrect  call  is  allowed,  as  it  may  be  an 
older  application  calling  into  the  heap  or  stack  for  legitimate  reasons. 

Finally,  because  large  sets  of  {0,  0}  bit  states  are  not  committed  to  save  space, 
if  checking  the  CFG  bitmap  lands  on  a reserved  page,  an  access  violation 
exception  occurs.  On  x86,  where  exception  handling  setup  is  expensive,  instead 
of  being  handled  as  part  of  the  verification  code,  it  is  left  to  propagate  normally. 
(See  Chapter  8 in  Part  2 for  more  on  exception  dispatching.)  The  user-mode 
dispatcher  handler,  KiUserExceptionDi spatcher,  has  specific  checks  for 
recognizing  CFG  bitmap  access  violation  exceptions  within  the  validation 
function  and  will  automatically  resume  execution  if  the  exception  code  was 
STATU S_IN_PAGE_ERROR.  This  simplifies  the  code  in 
LdrpValidateUserCallTarget (ES)  and 


LdrpDispatchUserCallTarget  (ES) , which  don’t  have  to  include 
exception  handling  code.  On  x64,  where  exception  handlers  are  simply 
registered  in  tables,  the  LdrpICallHandler  handler  runs  instead,  with  the 
same  logic  as  above. 

Kernel  CFG 

Although  drivers  compiled  with  Visual  Studio  and  / guard : cf  also  ended  up 
with  the  same  binary  properties  as  user-mode  images,  the  first  versions  of 
Windows  10  did  not  do  anything  with  this  data.  Unlike  the  user-mode  CFG 
bitmap,  which  is  protected  by  a higher,  more  trusted  entity  (the  kernel),  there  is 
nothing  that  can  truly  “protect”  the  kernel  CFG  bitmap  if  one  were  to  be  created. 
A malicious  exploit  could  simply  edit  the  PTE  that  corresponded  to  the  page 
containing  the  desired  bits  to  modify,  mark  it  as  read/write,  and  proceed  with  the 
indirect  call  or  jump.  Therefore,  the  overhead  of  setting  up  such  a trivially 
bypassable  mitigation  was  simply  not  worth  it. 

With  a greater  number  of  users  enabling  VBS  features,  once  again,  the  higher 
security  boundary  that  VTL  1 provides  can  be  leveraged.  The  SLAT  page  table 
entries  come  to  the  rescue  by  providing  a second  boundary  against  PTE  page 
protection  changes.  While  the  bitmap  is  readable  to  VTL  0 because  the  SLAT 
entries  are  marked  as  read  only,  if  a kernel  attacker  attempts  to  change  the  PTEs 
to  mark  them  read/write,  they  cannot  do  the  same  to  the  SLAT  entries.  As  such, 
this  will  be  detected  as  an  invalid  KCFG  bitmap  access  which  HyperGuard  can 
act  on  (for  telemetry  reasons  alone — since  the  bits  can’t  be  changed  anyway). 

KCFG  is  implemented  almost  identically  to  regular  CFG,  except  that  export 
suppression  is  not  enabled,  nor  is  longjmp  support,  nor  is  the  ability  to 
dynamically  request  additional  bits  for  JIT  purposes.  Kernel  drivers  should  not 
be  doing  any  of  these  things.  Instead,  the  bits  are  set  in  the  bitmap  based  on  the 
“address  taken  IAT  table”  entries,  if  any  are  set;  by  the  usual  function  entries  in 
the  guard  table  each  time  a driver  image  is  loaded;  and  for  the  HAL  and  kernel 
during  boot  by  MilnitializeKernelCf  g.  If  the  hypervisor  is  not  enabled, 
and  SLAT  support  is  not  present,  then  none  of  this  will  be  initialized,  and  Kernel 
CFG  will  be  kept  disabled. 

Just  like  in  the  user-mode  case,  a dynamic  pointer  in  the  load  configuration 
data  directory  is  updated,  which  in  the  enabled  case  will  point  to 

guard_check_icall  for  the  check  function  and 

guard_dispatch_icall  for  the  dispatch  function  in  enhanced  CFG 

mode.  Additionally,  a variable  named  guard_icall_bi  tmap  will  hold  the 


virtual  address  of  the  bitmap. 

One  last  detail  on  Kernel  CFG  is  that  unfortunately,  dynamic  Driver  Verifier 
settings  will  not  be  configurable  (for  more  information  on  Driver  Verifier,  see 
Chapter  6.  “I/O  system”!.  as  this  would  require  adding  dynamic  kernel  hooks 
and  redirecting  execution  to  functions  that  may  not  be  in  the  bitmap.  In  this  case, 
STATU S_VRF_CFG_ENABLED  ( 0xC0  0 0 049F)  will  be  returned,  and  a 
reboot  is  required  (at  which  time  the  bitmap  can  be  built  with  the  Verifier  Driver 
hooks  in  place). 

Security  assertions 

Earlier,  we  described  how  Control  Flow  Guard  will  terminate  the  process.  We 
also  explained  how  certain  other  mitigations  or  security  features  will  raise  an 
exception  to  kill  the  process.  It  is  important  to  be  accurate  with  what  exactly 
happens  during  these  security  violations  because  both  these  descriptions  hide 
important  details  about  the  mechanism. 

In  fact,  when  a security-related  breach  occurs,  such  as  when  CFG  detects  an 
incorrect  indirect  call  or  jump,  terminating  the  process  through  the  standard 
TerminateProcess  mechanism  would  not  be  an  adequate  path.  There  would 
be  no  crash  generated,  and  no  telemetry  sent  to  Microsoft.  These  are  both 
important  tools  for  the  administrator  to  understand  that  a potential  exploit  has 
executed  or  that  an  application  compatibility  issue  exists,  as  well  as  for 
Microsoft  to  track  zero-day  exploitation  in  the  wild.  On  the  flip  side,  while 
raising  an  exception  would  achieve  the  desired  result,  exceptions  are  callbacks, 
which  can  be: 

■ Potentially  hooked  by  attackers  if  / SAFES  EH  and  SEHOP  mitigations  are 
not  enabled,  causing  the  security  check  to  be  the  one  that  gives  control  to 
an  attacker  in  the  first  place — or  an  attacker  can  simply  “swallow”  the 
exception. 

■ Potentially  hooked  by  legitimate  parts  of  the  software  through  an 
unhandled  exception  filter  or  vectored  exception  handler,  both  of  which 
might  accidentally  swallow  the  exception. 

■ Same  as  above,  but  intercepted  by  a third-party  product  that  has  injected 
its  own  library  into  the  process.  Common  to  many  security  tools,  this  can 
also  lead  in  the  exception  not  being  correctly  delivered  to  Windows  Error 
Reporting  (WER). 

■ A process  might  have  an  application  recovery  callback  registered  with 
WER.  This  might  then  display  a less  clear  UI  to  the  user,  and  might  restart 


the  process  in  its  current  exploited  state,  leading  anywhere  from  a 
recursive  crash/start  loop  to  the  exception  being  swallowed  whole. 

■ Likely  in  a C++-based  product,  caught  by  an  outer  exception  handler  as  if 
“thrown”  by  the  program  itself,  which,  once  again,  might  swallow  the 
exception  or  continue  execution  in  an  unsafe  manner. 

Solving  these  issues  requires  a mechanism  that  can  raise  an  exception  that 
cannot  be  intercepted  by  any  of  the  process’s  components  outside  of  the  WER 
service,  which  must  itself  be  guaranteed  to  receive  the  exception.  This  is  where 
security  assertions  come  into  play. 

Compiler  and  OS  support 

When  Microsoft  libraries,  programs,  or  kernel  components  encounter  unusual 
security  situations,  or  when  mitigations  recognize  dangerous  violations  of 
security  state,  they  now  use  a special  compiler  intrinsic  supported  by  Visual 

Studio,  called fast  fail,  which  takes  one  parameter  as  input.  Alternatively, 

they  can  call  a runtime  library  (Rtl)  function  in  Ntdll  called  RtlFailFast2, 

which  itself  contains  a fast  fail  intrinsic.  In  some  cases,  the  WDK  or  SDK 

contain  inline  functions  that  call  this  intrinsic,  such  as  when  using  the 

LIST ENTRY  functions  InsertTailList  and  RemoveEntryList.  In 

other  situations,  it  is  the  Universal  CRT  (uCRT)  itself  that  has  this  intrinsic  in  its 
functions.  In  yet  others,  APIs  will  do  certain  checks  when  called  by  applications 
and  may  use  this  intrinsic  as  well. 

Regardless  of  the  situation,  when  the  compiler  sees  this  intrinsic,  it  generates 
assembly  code  that  takes  the  input  parameter,  moves  it  into  the  RCX  (x64)  or 
ECX  (x86)  register,  and  then  issues  a software  interrupt  with  the  number  0x29. 
(For  more  information  on  interrupts,  see  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.) 

In  Windows  8 and  later,  this  software  interrupt  is  registered  in  the  Interrupt 
Dispatch  Table  (IDT)  with  the  handler  KiRaiseSecuri tyCheckFailure, 
which  you  can  verify  on  your  own  by  using  the  ! idt  29  command  in  the 
debugger.  This  will  result  (for  compatibility  reasons)  in 
KiFastFai IDispatch  being  called  with  the 

S T ATU S_S T ACK_BUF F ER_0 VE RRUN  status  code  (OxCO 0 0 04  09).  This  will 
then  do  regular  exception  dispatching  through  KiDispatchException,  but 
treat  this  as  a second-chance  exception,  which  means  that  the  debugger  and 
process  won’t  be  notified. 

This  condition  will  be  specifically  recognized  and  an  error  message  will  be 
sent  to  the  WER  error  ALPC  port  as  usual.  WER  will  claim  the  exception  as 


non-continuable,  which  will  then  cause  the  kernel  to  terminate  the  process  with 
the  usual  ZwTerminateProcess  system  call.  This,  therefore,  guarantees  that 
once  the  interrupt  is  used,  no  return  to  user  mode  will  ever  be  performed  within 
this  process  again,  that  WER  will  be  notified,  and  that  the  process  will  be 
terminated  (additionally,  the  error  code  will  be  the  exception  code).  When  the 
exception  record  is  generated,  the  first  exception  argument  will  be  the  input 
parameter  to f a s t f a i 1 . 

Kernel-mode  code  can  also  raise  exceptions,  but  in  this  case 
KiBugCheckDispatch  will  be  called  instead,  which  will  result  in  a special 
kernel  mode  crash  (bugcheck)  with  code  0x139 

(KERNEL_SECURITY_CHECK_FAILURE),  where  the  first  argument  will  be 
the  input  parameter  to f a s t f a i 1 . 

Fast  fail/security  assertion  codes 

Because  the fast  fail  intrinsic  contains  an  input  argument  that  is  bubbled 

up  to  the  exception  record  or  crash  screen,  it  allows  the  failing  check  to  identify 
what  part  of  the  system  or  process  is  not  working  correctly  or  has  encountered  a 
security  violation.  Table  7-22  shows  the  various  failure  conditions  and  their 
meaning  or  significance. 


Code 

Meaning 

LeyacyOS  Violation  (OxC) 

An  older  buffer  security  check  present  in  a legacy  binary  has  failed,  and  has 
been  converted  u>a  security  assertion  instead. 

V Table  Guard  ksiluie  (Qxl) 

r he  Virtual  fable  Guard  M liyation  in  Internet  Explore-  TU  and  higher  has  en 
UMintered  a corrupted  virtual  him  linn  table  primer 

tort  Cookie  Cnsclc  Fa  lure  (Ox?) 

The  stack  cookie  generated  wth  the  ,'CS  compiler  option  (also  railed  a stack 
canary}  has  heen  corrupted 

Corrupt  List  IntryfOxT) 

fire  rf  the  macros  for  nrvaripulv-ing  1 TST_FNTRY  structures  has  detected  an 
incoisistert  linked  ist,  where  the  grandparert  or  grandchild  entry  does  not 
point  to  the  parent  ororld  entry  of  tie  item  being  manipulated. 

Incor-ect  Stack  <0x4) 

A user  mode  or  kernel  mode  API  that  is  often  potentially  called  from  HOI’ 
based  exploits  while  operating  onenaltucker  controlled  slack  has  been  called, 
and  tie  stacc  is  therefore  not  the  expected  one 

Invalid  Argil merit  (0x5) 

A user-mode  CRT  API  (Typically)  or  other  sensitive  function  has  heen  cal  led  with 
an  r valid  argument,  suggesting  potential  ROP-based  use  nr  an  otherwise  cor- 
rupted stack. 

5te  ck  Cookie  r it  rail  .re  (0x5) 

Tnainitializat  or  of  the  stac-:  cookie  has  tailed,  suggesting  mage  patching 
or  corruption 

Fatal  App  Exit  (Ox/) 

The  application  has  used  .lie  TaUI  AppCxi  L user-mode  API  which  has  been 
converted  into  a security  assertion  lo  grant  it  die  advantages  this  has. 

Range  Check  Failure  (0x6) 

Additional  validation  rhecks  in  certain  fixed  array  buffers  to  check  if  the  array 
element  index  is  within  expected  hounds 

Unsafe  Registry  Access  (0x5) 

A kernel-mode  d'  ver  is  attempting  to  access  regis-ry  data  from  a nser-contrcl- 
lahle  hive  (such  as  an  application  n ve  or  user  profile  hive)  and  is  rot  using  the 

ITL  QUERY  REGISTRY  TYTCCI  iCCK  flag  to  protect  itse  t 

CFG  InpireutGal!  Failure  (OxA) 

CFG  Write  Clieck  Fail  u re  (0x8) 

Invalid  Filler  Switch  (OxC) 

Invalid  Set  of  Context  (OxD) 

Invalid  Reference  Count  ifixZ 

Invalid  Jump  Buffer  ((VU) 

MR  DATA  Modified  (0x13} 

Certif  ration  Failure  (fix' 4) 

Invalid  Exception  Chain  (0x15} 
Crypto  Library  (0x161 
Invalid  Call  in  DLL  Call  out  (Oxl/I 
Invalid  Image  Base  (0x181 

Delay  lead  Protection  Fail. ire  (0x19} 

Unsafe  Extension  Cal'  (0x1  A I 
Deprecated  Service  Called  (0x13) 
Invalid  Suffer  Access  (Ox'Q 
Inva  id  Balanced  Tiee  (0x1  DJ 

Invalid  Next  Three  d (OxF) 

CFG  Call  Suppressed  (OxlFl 

AbG*  Dsabled  (0*20) 

Invalid  Idle  State  (0x21) 

MR  DAI  A Protection  Failure  (0x22) 
llnexperrer  Fleap  Exrppt  on  (0x2.3) 


Control  Flow  Guard  has  detected  an  indirect  CALL  or  ;MP  instruction  to  a tar 
get  add  ess  that  ts  not  a va  id  dispatch  per  the  CFG  bitmap. 

Control  Flow  Guafd  with  write  protection  has  detected  an  irva  id  write  to  pro 
tec  ted  data.  Tim  feature  (/guard : cfvn  is  not  supported  outside  of  testing  at 
Microsoft 

The  SVjitrhToFi  her  API  was  used  on  an  invalid  fiber  or  from  a Thread  which 
Fas  not  bepn  converter!  to  a f her 

An  invalid  context  record  structure  was  detected  while  attempting  to  restore  it 
(due  to  an  exception  or  SslTrireaUCoiilexL  AFI).  in  which  the  stack  pointer  is 
rot  valid.  Checxed  only  when  CTG  is  active  on  tne  process. 

A reference  countered  object  (such  as  the  C3JCCT  IICADCR  ir  kernel- mode  or 
a Wir32k.sysGDI  object)  nas  under  flowed  its  reference  count  below  0 or  over 
flowed  beyond  its  maximum  capacity  b..tk  tot). 

A longjmp  attempt  s being  nude  with  a jump  buffet  that  curt  aim  an  invalid 
sl  un  k address  or  invalid  incini  lion  |M>nter  I lipried  only  when  CFG  is  ai  live  (in 
the  process. 

The  mutable  read-only  data  heap/ssetion  of  the  loader  ha"  been  modified 
Cheeked  only  when  CFG  is  active  or  the  process. 

One  or  more  C ryprtographic  services  APIs  has  encountered  an  issue  parsing  a 
rerrffir  ve  or  an  invalid  ASN  1 stream 

An  mage  linked  with  /SAFF5FH  or  with  tne  SFHOP  mitigation,  has  encountered 
an  invaf  c exception  handle'  dispatch. 

CNG  LYk,  KLtGDD.bYL..  or  then  equivalent  APIs  in  user  mode  have  encountered 
some  critical  failure. 

Art  attempt  to  ca  l daroetaus  functions  while  in  die  user  made  loader's  nobf 
cation  ca Iback  ties  occurred 

An  r' valid  value  fiur iiragottasc  (i.MAGL_lXJG_FltAL>tK  structure)  nas  detected 

hy  the  user-mode  image  loader. 

The  de  my-loaded  AT  has  been  found  to  he  corrupted  while  delay^loading  an 
imported  function  Checked  only  when  CFG  is  active  on  the  process,  and  delay- 
load  I A*  protection  is  enabled 

fherke d whe  n rert  ai  h kecnel-rr  ode  ext*  ns  ion  A P Is  are  called,  and  the  c al  ler 
state  is  incorrect 

Checked  when  rertain  rr.-longer  sunpo-ted,  and  rndoninrenreri  system calls, 

areca  led. 

Checked  bytneruntiire  library  functions  in  Ntdil  and  the  kernel  when  a gerer  c 
buffer  structure  is  corrupt  in  seme  way. 

Cl  lucked  by  tne  runtime  library  functions  iti  Ntdll  and  the  kernel  wfitn  an 
Kl  L_R8_IKttor  KIL_4VL_I  AB_t  structure  lies  invalid  nodes  (where  siblings 
and/or  pa  ent  nodes  do  not  match  tip  with  the  grandparent's,  s mi  la  r to  the 
I T5T_FMTRY  checks). 

Checked  hythe  kernel  scheduler  when  tne  next  thread  to  schedule  in  the 
KPRfR  is  invalid  in  someway 

Checked  wh e n CFG  is  al  owing  a si  ipp  ressed  call  due  toco mpat  hil  ty  concerns 
Inthb  sitnat  on,  WFR  will  mark  t ne  error  as  ba  nd  led , and  the  kerne  I wil1  not 
terminate  the  p-ocess  but  telemetry  will  still  be  sent  to  Microsoft. 

Chucked  by  Ida  cernel  whan  'eturnntg  to  user  mode  and  ketnel  AFCsarestll 
disabled 

Gliecked  by  Ina  kernel  power  manager  when  IFb  CPU  is  attempting  to  enter  an 
invalid  G state. 

Gliecked  by  lhausat  mode  loader  when  die  Mutable  Read  Only  Heapiaction 
ha;  already  beer  unprotected  outsideof  the  expected  code  path 

Checked  hy  tne  heap  manager  whenever  the  hear)  is  corrupted  in  ways  that 
indicate  potential  exploration  attempts 


Inval  id  Lock  State  0x24) 

Checked  by  tne  kernel  when  certain  locks  are  r ot  in  their  expected  state,  such 
as  if  an  acquired  lock  is  already  r a re  eased  state. 

Invalid  Lonaj'np  (0x25) 

Checked  by  lungjmpwher  called  and  CrG  is  active  or  the  process  with 

Longing  Protection  eras  lee  but  the  Lonqimc  "able  is  corrupt  or  m ssing  ir 
sot  lie  .vuy. 

Invalid  1 ornjvip  Target  (Qx2£ ) 

Same  rondit  onsas  above,  hir  -he  1 onnjmn  Tahle  indir  ares  thair  this  is  nor  a 
valid  1 firci'P  target  lioction 

Invalid  Dispatch  Curlexl (0x2/) 

Clieokeb  by  the  exception  Ikirdlei  in  kernel  irtode  when  on  exception  is  el 
tempted  to  be  dispatched  with  an  r correct  CON  1 bX  1 record. 

Invalid  Thread  (0x28) 

C.liHt  Xeri  by  the  sifted  uler  hi  kernel -mode  when  the  K 1 H K KM  1 strut  hirer-  tor- 
nipt  during  pertain  scheduling  operations 

luva  lid  System  Call  Mumher(0v2Ii| 

Similar  to  Deprecated  Service  failed,  butWFR  will  mark  the  exception  as  han- 
dled, resulting  in  tie  process  eonthuirg  and  therefore  cnly  used  for  telemetry. 

Invalid  HI  a Operation  lCx2Al 

Used  by  the  I/O  Manager  and  certa  r Me  systems,  as  another  telemetry- type 
failure  as  above. 

LPAC  Access  Derat'd  (0x2E) 

Used  by  the  SP.Ws  access  ditch  function  when  a lower  privilege  A ppLoritamer 
attempts  to  access  an  object  that  does  not  have  hie  ALL  Kbi  ! KLC 1 hi) 

APPI  TfATTON  PACKAGFS  sID  and  crariog  of  such  failures  is  enabled  Once 
more,  results  only  in  relenecrv  data,  nrf  a process  crash 

PTG  Stack  rail Lira  (0x2Cj 

Used  by  Return  "tow  Guard  (RrG),  although  this  feature  s current;  / disabled. 

loader  Continuity  ra  lure  (0x2D) 

Used  by  the  process-mitigation  policy  of  the  same  name  shown  earlier,  to  in- 
dicate that  an  unexpected  im  age  win  3 dif-ere  it  signature  or  nos  grature  has 
beer  loaded. 

crG  Export  Suppress  or  Tai  tre  ;0x2D] 

Used  by  CrG  wher  enabled  »v  th  export  suppression  to  indicate  that  a sup- 
pressed export  has  heen  the  rage-  of  an  indirect  branch 

Invalid  Control  Stark  (Sk?F) 

Used  hy  RFC,  ahhongh-his  feature  5 currently  disabled 

Set  Context  Denied  (Ox?F) 

Used  by  the  process-mitigation  policy  of  the  same  name,  shown  earlier,  al- 
though this  feature  is  currently  disabled 

TABLE  7-22  fastfail  failure  codes 


Application  Identification 

Historically,  security  decisions  in  Windows  have  been  based  on  a user’s  identity 
(in  the  form  of  the  user’s  SID  and  group  membership),  but  a growing  number  of 
security  components  (AppLocker,  firewall,  antivirus,  anti-malware,  Rights 
Management  Services,  and  others)  need  to  make  security  decisions  based  on 
what  code  is  to  be  run.  In  the  past,  each  of  these  security  components  used  their 
own  proprietary  method  for  identifying  applications,  which  led  to  inconsistent 
and  overly  complicated  policy  authoring.  The  purpose  of  Application 
Identification  (AppID)  is  to  bring  consistency  to  how  the  security  components 
recognize  applications  by  providing  a single  set  of  APIs  and  data  structures. 


Note 


This  is  not  the  same  as  the  AppID  used  by  DCOM/COM+  applications, 
where  a GUID  represents  a process  that  is  shared  by  multiple  CLSIDs, 


nor  is  it  related  to  UWP  application  ID. 


Just  as  a user  is  identified  when  she  logs  in,  an  application  is  identified  just 
before  it  is  started  by  generating  the  main  program’s  AppID.  An  AppID  can  be 
generated  from  any  of  the  following  attributes  of  the  application: 

■ Fields  Fields  within  a code-signing  certificate  embedded  within  the  file 
allow  for  different  combinations  of  publisher  name,  product  name,  file 
name,  and  version.  APPID :/ / FQBN  is  a fully  qualified  binary  name,  and 
it  is  a string  in  the  following  form: 

{Publisher\Product\Filename, Version} . Publisher  is  the 
Subject  field  of  the  x.509  certificate  used  to  sign  the  code,  using  the 
following  fields: 

• O Organization 

• L Locality 

• S State  or  province 

• C Country 

■ File  hash  there  are  several  methods  that  can  be  used  for  hashing.  The 
default  is  APPID:  //SHA2  5 6HASH.  However,  for  backward 
compatibility  with  SRP  and  most  x.509  certificates,  SHA-1 
(APPID:  //SHA1HASH)  is  Still  supported.  APPID  : //SHA256HASH 
specifies  the  SHA-256  hash  of  the  file. 

■ The  partial  or  complete  path  to  the  file  APPID : / /Path  specifies  a 
path  with  optional  wildcard  characters  (*). 


Note 


An  AppID  does  not  serve  as  a means  for  certifying  the  quality  or  security 
of  an  application.  An  AppID  is  simply  a way  of  identifying  an  application 
so  that  administrators  can  reference  the  application  in  security  policy 
decisions. 


The  AppID  is  stored  in  the  process  access  token,  allowing  any  security 
component  to  make  authorization  decisions  based  on  a single  consistent 
identification.  AppLocker  uses  conditional  ACEs  (described  earlier)  for 
specifying  whether  a particular  program  is  allowed  to  be  run  by  the  user. 


When  an  AppID  is  created  for  a signed  file,  the  certificate  from  the  file  is 
cached  and  verified  to  a trusted  root  certificate.  The  certificate  path  is  reverified 
daily  to  ensure  the  certificate  path  remains  valid.  Certificate  caching  and 
verification  are  recorded  in  the  system  event  log  at  Application  and  Services 
Logs\Microsoft\Windows\AppID\Operational. 

AppLocker 

Windows  8.1  and  Windows  10  (Enterprise  editions)  and  Windows  Server 
2012/R2/2016  support  a feature  known  as  AppLocker,  which  allows  an 
administrator  to  lock  down  a system  to  prevent  unauthorized  programs  from 
being  run.  Windows  XP  introduced  Software  Restriction  Policies  (SRP),  which 
was  the  first  step  toward  this  capability,  but  SRP  was  difficult  to  manage,  and  it 
couldn’t  be  applied  to  specific  users  or  groups.  (All  users  were  affected  by  SRP 
rules.)  AppLocker  is  a replacement  for  SRP,  and  yet  coexists  alongside  SRP, 
with  AppLocker’s  rules  being  stored  separately  from  SRP’s  rules.  If  both 
AppLocker  and  SRP  rules  are  in  the  same  Group  Policy  object  (GPO),  only  the 
AppLocker  rules  will  be  applied. 

Another  feature  that  makes  AppLocker  superior  to  SRP  is  AppLocker’s 
auditing  mode,  which  allows  an  administrator  to  create  an  AppLocker  policy  and 
examine  the  results  (stored  in  the  system  event  log)  to  determine  whether  the 
policy  will  perform  as  expected — without  actually  performing  the  restrictions. 
AppLocker  auditing  mode  can  be  used  to  monitor  which  applications  are  being 
used  by  one  or  more  users  on  a system. 

AppLocker  allows  an  administrator  to  restrict  the  following  types  of  files  from 
being  run: 

■ Executable  images  (EXE  and  COM) 

■ Dynamic-link  libraries  (DLL  and  OCX) 

■ Microsoft  Software  Installer  (MSI  and  MSP)  for  both  install  and  uninstall 

■ Scripts 

■ Windows  PowerShell  (PS1) 

■ Batch  (BAT  and  CMD) 

■ VisualBasic  Script  (VBS) 

■ Java  Script  (JS) 

AppLocker  provides  a simple  GUI  rule-based  mechanism,  which  is  very 
similar  to  network  firewall  rules,  for  determining  which  applications  or  scripts 
are  allowed  to  be  run  by  specific  users  and  groups,  using  conditional  ACEs  and 


AppID  attributes.  There  are  two  types  of  rules  in  AppLocker: 

■ Allow  the  specified  files  to  run,  denying  everything  else. 

■ Deny  the  specified  files  from  being  run,  allowing  everything  else.  Deny 
rules  take  precedence  over  allow  rules. 

Each  rule  can  also  have  a list  of  exceptions  to  exclude  files  from  the  rule. 
Using  an  exception,  you  could  create  a rule  to,  for  example,  allow  everything  in 
the  C:\Windows  or  C:\Program  Files  directories  to  be  run  except  RegEdit.exe. 

AppLocker  rules  can  be  associated  with  a specific  user  or  group.  This  allows 
an  administrator  to  support  compliance  requirements  by  validating  and  enforcing 
which  users  can  run  specific  applications.  For  example,  you  can  create  a rule  to 
allow  users  in  the  Finance  security  group  to  run  the  finance  line-of-business 
applications.  This  blocks  everyone  who  is  not  in  the  Finance  security  group  from 
running  finance  applications  (including  administrators)  but  still  provides  access 
for  those  who  have  a business  need  to  run  the  applications.  Another  useful  rule 
would  be  to  prevent  users  in  the  Receptionists  group  from  installing  or  running 
unapproved  software. 

AppLocker  rules  depend  upon  conditional  ACEs  and  attributes  defined  by 
AppID.  Rules  can  be  created  using  the  following  criteria: 

■ Fields  within  a code-signing  certificate  embedded  within  the  file, 
allowing  for  different  combinations  of  publisher  name,  product  name, 
file  name,  and  version  For  example,  a rule  could  be  created  to  allow  all 
versions  greater  than  9.0  of  Contoso  Reader  to  run  or  allow  anyone  in  the 
Graphics  group  to  run  the  installer  or  application  from  Contoso  for 
GraphicsShop  as  long  as  the  version  is  14.*.  For  example,  the  following 
SDDL  string  denies  execute  access  to  any  signed  programs  published  by 
Contoso  for  the  RestrictedUser  user  account  (identified  by  the  user’s  SID): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

D: (XD; ;FX; ; ;S- 1-5 -21-3392373 855 -1129 761602- 
2459801163  -1028;  ( (Exists  APPID : //FQBN) 

&&  ( (APPID: //FQBN)  >=  ( { "0=C0NT0S0 , INCORPORATED, 

L=REDMOND , 

S=CWASHINGTON,  C=US\ * \ * " , 0 } ) ) ) ) 

■ Directory  path,  allowing  only  files  within  a particular  directory  tree  to 

run  This  can  also  be  used  to  identify  specific  files.  For  example,  the 
following  SDDL  string  denies  execute  access  to  the  programs  in  the 
directory  C:\Tools  for  the  RestrictedUser  user  account  (identified  by  the 


user’s  SID): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 


D: (XD; ;FX; ;; S- 1-5 -21-33923 73 855 -1129 76 1602- 
2459801163-1028; (APPID : //PATH 
Contains  "%OSDRIVE%\TOOLS\* " ) ) 

■ File  hash  Using  a hash  will  also  detect  if  a file  has  been  modified  and 
prevent  it  from  running.  This  can  also  be  a weakness  if  files  are  changed 
frequently  because  the  hash  rule  will  need  to  be  updated  frequently.  File 
hashes  are  often  used  for  scripts  because  few  scripts  are  signed.  For 
example,  this  SDDL  string  denies  execute  access  to  programs  with  the 
specified  hash  values  for  the  RestrictedUser  user  account  (identified  by  the 
user’s  SID): 

Click  here  to  view  code  image 

D: (XD; ;FX; ; ;S- 1-5 -21-3392373 855 -1129 761602- 
2459801163-1028; (APPID : //SHA256HASH 
Any_o  f 

{ #7a3 34d2b9 9d4 844 8eedd3 0 8df ca63b8a3b7b44 04449 6ee2fi 
#2a782f 76cb94ece307dc52c338f 02edbbf dca83906674e35c( 

AppLocker  rules  can  be  defined  on  the  local  machine  using  the  Security 
Policy  MMC  snap-in  (secpol.msc,  see  Figure  7-33)  or  a Windows  PowerShell 
script,  or  they  can  be  pushed  to  machines  within  a domain  using  Group  Policy. 
AppLocker  rules  are  stored  in  multiple  locations  within  the  registry: 

■ HKLM\Software\Policies\Microsoft\Windows\SrpV2  This  key  is  also 
mirrored  to 

HKLM\SOFTWARE\Wow6432Node\Policies\Microsoft\Windows\SrpV2. 
The  rules  are  stored  in  XML  format. 

■ HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControISet\Control\Srp\Gp\Exe  The  rules 
are  stored  as  SDDL  and  a binary  ACE. 

■ 

HKEY_CURRENT_USER\Software\Microsoft\Windows\CurrentVersi 
Policy  Objects\ 

{GUID}Machine\Software\Policies\Microsoft\Windows\SrpV2 

AppLocker  policy  pushed  down  from  a domain  as  part  of  a GPO  are  stored 
here  in  XML  format. 
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FIGURE  7-33  AppLocker  configuration  page  in  Local  Security  Policy. 

Certificates  for  files  that  have  been  run  are  cached  in  the  registry  under  the 
key  HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\AppID\CertStore.  AppLocker 
also  builds  a certificate  chain  (stored  in 

HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\AppID\CertChainStore)  from  the 
certificate  found  in  a file  back  to  a trusted  root  certificate. 

There  are  also  AppLocker-specific  PowerShell  commands  (cmdlets)  to  enable 
deployment  and  testing  via  scripting.  After  using  the  Import-Module  AppLocker 
to  get  AppLocker  cmdlets  into  PowerShell,  several  cmdlets  are  available.  These 
include  Get  - AppLockerFilelnf  ormation,  Get  - AppLockerPolicy, 
New- AppLockerPolicy,  Set -AppLockerPolicy,  and  Test  - 
AppLockerPolicy. 

The  AppID  and  SRP  services  coexist  in  the  same  binary  (AppIdSvc.dll), 
which  runs  within  an  SvcHost  process.  The  service  requests  a registry  change 
notification  to  monitor  any  changes  under  that  key,  which  is  written  by  either  a 
GPO  or  the  AppLocker  UI  in  the  Local  Security  Policy  MMC  snap-in.  When  a 
change  is  detected,  the  AppID  service  triggers  a user-mode  task 
(AppIdPolicyConverter.exe),  which  reads  the  new  rules  (described  with  XML) 


and  translates  them  into  binary  format  ACEs  and  SDDL  strings,  which  are 
understandable  by  both  the  user-mode  and  kernel-mode  AppID  and  AppLocker 
components.  The  task  stores  the  translated  rules  under 

HKLM\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Control\Srp\Gp.  This  key  is  writable  only 
by  System  and  Administrators,  and  it  is  marked  read-only  for  authenticated 
users.  Both  user-mode  and  kernel-mode  AppID  components  read  the  translated 
rules  from  the  registry  directly.  The  service  also  monitors  the  local  machine 
trusted  root  certificate  store,  and  it  invokes  a user-mode  task 
(AppIdCertStoreCheck.exe)  to  reverify  the  certificates  at  least  once  per  day  and 
whenever  there  is  a change  to  the  certificate  store.  The  AppID  kernel-mode 
driver  (%SystemRoot%\System32\drivers\AppId.sys)  is  notified  about  rule 
changes  by  the  AppID  service  through  an  APPID_POLICY_CHANGED 
DeviceloControl  request. 

An  administrator  can  track  which  applications  are  being  allowed  or  denied  by 
looking  at  the  system  event  log  using  Event  Viewer  (once  AppLocker  has  been 
configured  and  the  service  started).  See  Figure  7-34. 
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FIGURE  7-34  Event  Viewer  showing  AppLocker  allowing  and  denying  access 
to  various  applications.  Event  ID  8004  is  denied;  8002  is  allowed. 

The  implementations  of  AppID,  AppLocker,  and  SRP  are  somewhat  blurred 
and  violate  strict  layering,  with  various  logical  components  coexisting  within  the 
same  executables,  and  the  naming  is  not  as  consistent  as  one  would  like. 

The  AppID  service  runs  as  Local  Service  so  that  it  has  access  to  the 


Trusted  Root  Certificate  Store  on  the  system.  This  also  enables  it  to  perform 
certificate  verification.  The  AppID  service  is  responsible  for  the  following: 

■ Verification  of  publisher  certificates 

■ Adding  new  certificates  to  the  cache 

■ Detecting  AppLocker  rule  updates  and  notifying  the  AppID  driver 

The  AppID  driver  performs  the  majority  of  the  AppLocker  functionality  and 
relies  on  communication  (via  DeviceloControl  requests)  from  the  AppID 
service,  so  its  device  object  is  protected  by  an  ACL,  granting  access  only  to  the 
NT  SERVICEYAppIDSvc,  LOCAL  SERVICE  and  BUILTIN\Administrators 
groups.  Thus,  the  driver  cannot  be  spoofed  by  malware. 

When  the  AppID  driver  is  first  loaded,  it  requests  a process-creation  callback 
by  calling  PsSetCreateProcessNotif yRoutineEx.  When  the 
notification  routine  is  called,  it  is  passed  a PPS_CREATE_NOTIFY_INFO 
structure  (describing  the  process  being  created).  It  then  gathers  the  AppID 
attributes  that  identify  the  executable  image  and  writes  them  to  the  process’s 
access  token.  Then  it  calls  the  undocumented  routine  SeSrpAccessCheck, 
which  examines  the  process  token  and  the  conditional  ACE  AppLocker  rules, 
and  determines  whether  the  process  should  be  allowed  to  run.  If  the  process 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run,  the  driver  writes 

STATU S_ACCESS DISABLED BY POLICY OTHER  to  the  Status  field  of 

the  PPS CREATE_NOTIFY_INFO  structure,  which  causes  the  process  creation 

to  be  canceled  (and  sets  the  process’s  final  completion  status). 

To  perform  DLL  restriction,  the  image  loader  sends  a DeviceloControl 
request  to  the  AppID  driver  whenever  it  loads  a DLL  into  a process.  The  driver 
then  checks  the  DLL’s  identity  against  the  AppLocker  conditional  ACEs,  just 
like  it  would  for  an  executable. 


Note 


Performing  these  checks  for  every  DLL  load  is  time-consuming  and  might 
be  noticeable  to  end  users.  For  this  reason,  DLL  rules  are  normally 
disabled,  and  they  must  be  specifically  enabled  via  the  Advanced  tab  in 
the  AppLocker  properties  page  in  the  Local  Security  Policy  snap-in. 
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The  scripting  engines  and  the  MSI  installer  have  been  modified  to  call  the 
user-mode  SRP  APIs  whenever  they  open  a file,  to  check  whether  a file  is 


allowed  to  be  opened.  The  user-mode  SRP  APIs  call  the  AuthZ  APIs  to  perform 
the  conditional  ACE  access  check. 

Software  Restriction  Policies 

Windows  contains  a user-mode  mechanism  called  Software  Restriction  Policies 
(SRP)  that  enables  administrators  to  control  what  images  and  scripts  execute  on 
their  systems.  The  Software  Restriction  Policies  node  of  the  Local  Security 
Policy  editor,  shown  in  Figure  7-35.  serves  as  the  management  interface  for  a 
machine’s  code  execution  policies,  although  per-user  policies  are  also  possible 
using  domain  group  policies. 


FIGURE  7-35  Software  Restriction  Policy  configuration. 

Several  global  policy  settings  appear  beneath  the  Software  Restriction  Policies 
node: 

■ Enforcement  This  policy  configures  whether  restriction  policies  apply  to 
libraries,  such  as  DLLs,  and  whether  policies  apply  to  users  only  or  to 
administrators  as  well. 

■ Designated  File  Types  This  policy  records  the  extensions  for  files  that  are 
considered  executable  code. 

■ Trusted  Publishers  This  policy  controls  who  can  select  which  certificate 
publishers  are  trusted. 


When  configuring  a policy  for  a particular  script  or  image,  an  administrator 
can  direct  the  system  to  recognize  it  using  its  path,  its  hash,  its  Internet  zone  (as 
defined  by  Internet  Explorer),  or  its  cryptographic  certificate,  and  can  specify 
whether  it  is  associated  with  the  Disallowed  or  Unrestricted  security  policy. 

Enforcement  of  SRPs  takes  place  within  various  components  where  files  are 
treated  as  containing  executable  code.  Some  of  these  components  are  listed  here: 

■ The  user-mode  Windows  CreateProcess  function  in  Kernel32.dll 
enforces  it  for  executable  images. 

■ The  DLL  loading  code  in  Ntdll  enforces  it  for  DLLs. 

■ The  Windows  command  prompt  (Cmd.exe)  enforces  it  for  batch  file 
execution. 

■ Windows  Scripting  Host  components  that  start  scripts — Cscript.exe  (for 
command-line  scripts),  Wscript.exe  (for  UI  scripts),  and  Scrobj.dll  (for 
script  objects) — enforce  it  for  script  execution. 

■ The  PowerShell  host  (PowerShell.exe)  enforces  it  for  PowerShell  script 
execution. 

Each  of  these  components  determines  whether  the  restriction  policies  are 
enabled  by  reading  the  Transparent  Enabled  registry  value  in  the 
HKLM\Software\Policies\Microsoft  \Windows\Safer\CodeIdentifiers  key,  which 
if  set  to  1 indicates  that  policies  are  in  effect.  Then  it  determines  whether  the 
code  it’s  about  to  execute  matches  one  of  the  rules  specified  in  a subkey  of  the 
Codeidentifiers  key  and,  if  so,  whether  the  execution  should  be  allowed.  If  there 
is  no  match,  the  default  policy,  as  specified  in  the  Def  aul  tLevel  value  of  the 
Codeidentifiers  key,  determines  whether  the  execution  is  allowed. 

Software  Restriction  Policies  are  a powerful  tool  for  preventing  the 
unauthorized  access  of  code  and  scripts,  but  only  if  properly  applied.  Unless  the 
default  policy  is  set  to  disallow  execution,  a user  can  make  minor  changes  to  an 
image  that’s  been  marked  as  disallowed  so  that  he  can  bypass  the  rule  and 
execute  it.  Lor  example,  a user  can  change  an  innocuous  byte  of  a process  image 
so  that  a hash  rule  fails  to  recognize  it,  or  copy  a file  to  a different  location  to 
avoid  a path-based  rule. 


EXPERIMENT:  Watching  Software  Restriction  Policy  enforcement 

You  can  indirectly  see  SRPs  being  enforced  by  watching  accesses  to  the 
registry  when  you  attempt  to  execute  an  image  that  you’ve  disallowed. 

1.  Run  secpol.msc  to  open  the  Local  Security  Policy  editor  and 


navigate  to  the  Software  Restriction  Policies  node. 

2.  Choose  Create  New  Policies  from  the  context  menu  if  no  policies 
are  defined. 

3.  Create  a path-based  disallow  restriction  policy  (under  the  Additional 
Rules  node)  for  %SystemRoot%\System32\Notepad.exe. 

4.  Run  Process  Monitor  and  set  an  include  a Path  filter  for  Safer. 

5.  Open  a command  prompt  and  run  Notepad  from  the  prompt. 

Your  attempt  to  run  Notepad  should  result  in  a message  telling  you  that  you 
cannot  execute  the  specified  program,  and  Process  Monitor  should  show  the 
command  prompt  (cmd.exe)  querying  the  local  machine  restriction  policies. 


Kernel  Patch  Protection 

Some  device  drivers  modify  the  behavior  of  Windows  in  unsupported  ways.  For 
example,  they  patch  the  system  call  table  to  intercept  system  calls  or  patch  the 
kernel  image  in  memory  to  add  functionality  to  specific  internal  functions.  Such 
modifications  are  inherently  dangerous  and  can  reduce  system  stability  and 
security.  Additionally,  it  is  also  possible  for  such  modifications  to  be  made  with 
malicious  intent,  either  by  rogue  drivers  or  through  exploits  due  to 
vulnerabilities  in  Windows  drivers. 

Without  the  presence  of  a more  privileged  entity  than  the  kernel  itself,  detecting 
and  protecting  against  kernel-based  exploits  or  drivers  from  within  the  kernel 
itself  is  a tricky  game.  Because  both  the  detection/protection  mechanism  and  the 
unwanted  behavior  operate  in  ring  0,  it  is  not  possible  to  define  a security 
boundary  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  unwanted  behavior  could  itself  be 
used  to  disable,  patch,  or  fool  the  detection/prevention  mechanism.  That  being 
said,  even  in  such  conditions,  a mechanism  to  react  to  such  unwanted  operations 
can  still  be  useful  in  the  following  ways: 

■ By  crashing  the  machine  with  a clearly  identifiable  kernel-mode  crash 
dump,  both  users  and  administrators  can  easily  see  that  an  unwanted 
behavior  has  been  operating  inside  of  their  kernel  and  they  can  take  action. 
Additionally,  it  means  that  legitimate  software  vendors  will  not  want  to 
take  the  risk  of  crashing  their  customers’  systems  and  will  find  supported 
ways  of  extending  kernel  functionality  (such  as  by  using  the  filter  manager 
for  file  system  filters  or  other  callback-based  mechanisms). 

■ Obfuscation  (which  is  not  a security  boundary)  can  make  it  costly — either 
in  time  or  in  complexity — for  the  unwanted  behavior  to  disable  the 


detection  mechanism.  This  added  cost  means  that  the  unwanted  behavior  is 
more  clearly  identified  as  potentially  malicious,  and  that  its  complexity 
results  in  additional  costs  to  a potential  attacker.  By  shifting  the 
obfuscation  techniques,  it  means  that  legitimate  vendors  will  be  better  off 
taking  the  time  to  move  away  from  their  legacy  extension  mechanisms  and 
implement  supported  techniques  instead,  without  the  risk  of  looking  like 
malware. 

■ Randomization  and  non-documentation  of  which  specific  checks  the 
detection/prevention  mechanism  makes  to  monitor  kernel  integrity,  and 
non-determinism  of  when  such  checks  are  executed,  cripple  the  ability  of 
attackers  to  ensure  their  exploits  are  reliable.  It  forces  them  to  account  for 
every  possible  non-deterministic  variable  and  state  transition  that  the 
mechanism  has  through  static  analysis,  which  obfuscation  makes  nearly 
impossible  within  the  timeframe  required  before  another  obfuscation  shift 
or  feature  change  is  implemented  in  the  mechanism. 

■ Because  kernel  mode  crash  dumps  are  automatically  submitted  to 
Microsoft,  it  allows  the  company  to  receive  telemetry  of  in-the-wild 
unwanted  code,  and  to  either  identify  software  vendors  whose  code  is 
unsupported  and  is  crashing  systems,  or  to  track  the  progress  of  malicious 
drivers  in  the  wild,  or  even  zero-day  kernel-mode  exploitations,  and  fix 
bugs  that  may  not  have  been  reported,  but  are  actively  exploited. 

PatchGuard 

Shortly  after  the  release  of  64-bit  Windows  for  x64  and  before  a rich  third-party 
ecosystem  had  developed,  Microsoft  saw  an  opportunity  to  preserve  the  stability 
of  64-bit  Windows,  and  to  add  telemetry  and  exploit-crippling  patch  detection  to 
the  system,  through  a technology  called  Kernel  Patch  Protection  ( KPP ),  also 
referred  to  as  PatchGuard.  When  Windows  Mobile  was  released,  which  operates 
on  a 32-bit  ARM  processor  core,  the  feature  was  ported  to  such  systems,  too, 
and  it  will  be  present  in  64-bit  ARM  (AArch64)  systems  as  well.  Due  to  the 
existence  of  too  many  legacy  32-bit  drivers  that  still  use  unsupported  and 
dangerous  hooking  techniques,  however,  this  mechanism  is  not  enabled  on  such 
systems,  even  on  Windows  10  operating  systems.  Fortunately,  usage  of  32-bit 
systems  is  almost  coming  to  an  end,  and  server  versions  of  Windows  no  longer 
support  this  architecture  at  all. 

Although  both  Guard  and  Protection  imply  that  this  mechanism  will  protect 
the  system,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  only  guard/protection  offered  is  the 
crashing  of  the  machine,  which  prevents  further  execution  of  the  unwanted  code. 


The  mechanism  does  not  prevent  the  attack  in  the  first  place,  nor  mitigate  against 
it,  nor  undo  it.  Think  of  KPP  as  an  Internet-connected  video  security  system,  or 
CCTV,  with  a loud  alarm  (the  crash)  inside  the  vault  (the  kernel),  not  as  an 
impenetrable  lock  on  the  vault. 

KPP  has  a variety  of  checks  that  it  makes  on  protected  systems,  and 
documenting  them  all  would  both  be  impractical  (due  to  the  difficulty  of  static 
analysis)  and  valuable  to  potential  attackers  (reducing  their  research  time). 
However,  Microsoft  does  document  certain  checks,  which  we  generalize  in  Table 
7-23.  When,  where,  and  how  KPP  makes  these  checks,  and  which  specific 
functions  or  data  structures  are  affected,  is  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  analysis. 


Component 

Legitimate  Usage 

Potential  Unwanted  Usage 

Executable  ccdeintnexerne , its 
dependencies  and  core  drivers,  as 
.veil  as  the  Import  Address  Table  (IAT 1 
of  these  components 

Standard  W rcov.s  components  key  to 
operation  or  kernel  mode  usage. 

hatching  code  in  these  com  ponents 
can  modify  then  behavior  and  in 
troduce  unwanted  back  doors  to  the 
system,  hide  riatao-  unwanted  com- 
munications from  the  system,  as  v.ell 
as  reduce  the  stability  of  the  system, 
or  even  add  addit  oral  vulre'abi  ities 
through  ouggy  third- s arty  code. 

jlcba  Descriptor  table  CCjDI ) 

CPU  hardware  protection  for  tlie  im 
plementati.tr  of  riot  privilege  levels 
(ring  0 versus  ring  t) 

Modification  of  expected  permissions 
and  mappings  between  rode  and 
ring  levels,  a lowing  ring  T rode  ring 

0 access. 

Interrupt  Descriato- Table  (IDT)  or 
Interrupt  Vector  table 

’able  read  cy  the  CPU  to  aelh/e-  nter- 
rupt  vectors  to  die  correct  tiandl  ng 
routine. 

looking  o*  keystrokes  network  pack- 
ets. paging  mechanism,  system  calls, 
hypervisor  communication.  and  more, 
which  can  be  used  for  buck  dooring. 
hiding  main  ions  data  or  (orrimunM  i- 
ticns.  oracc  bertal  y adding  vuine:'- 
abi  ities  through  buggy  third-party 
code. 

System  Service  Descriptor  Table 

[SSDT) 

Table  containing  the  array  ot  pointers 
fn-  each  system  call  harr  ier 

• looking  of  all  user- mode  communi- 
ratinrs  with  thp  kernpl.  Same  issues 
as  abervp 

Critical  CPU  registers  Mrti  as  Control 
Reg  stars  Vector  Raw  Add  esc 

Reg.ster,  and  Voder  1 Spec  lie  Registers 

l Ised  for  svstp  m c al  1 s,  vim  ia  Ibatin  n, 
enabling  CPIJ  senrrity  features  sui+i  as 
SMEP.  old  more. 

Sameasanove,  plus  disabling  of  key 

CPU  security  matures  or  hypervisor 
protect  on 

Various  function  painters  in  the  Kernel 

Ubtfd  ci  indirect  lo  vurioui  inter 

nal  fuiKliurudiiy. 

Carr  be  u^edtu  hook  certain  nlerrial 
kernel  operations  leading  to  back 
doors  and/or  instability. 

Various  global  variables  in  the  kernel 

Used  to  configure  various  parts  of 
toe  kernel,  inc  uriinq  certain  security 

features. 

Malicious  code  would  disable  these 
security  features,  such  as  thro  ugh  an 
exploit  from  user  mode  a lowing  arbi- 
trary memory  overwrites. 

Process  and  iiiU'JjIt  list 

Used  to  si  low  :1k;  user,  in  tools  such 
as  Task  Manager.  Process  Explore* 
and  "he  Windows  Debugger  whirl 
processes  are  act  ve,  and  whirl-  drivers 
are  loaded 

Malicious  code  can  hide  the  existence 
of  certain  processes  or  dnvers  an  the 
machine,  macing  them  invisible  to  the 
user  and  most  applications  such  as 
security  software 

Kernel  stacks 

Store  function  arguments,  the  cel 

slack  (where  a function  should  return), 
and  variables. 

Operating  on  a non-stan bard  kernel 
slack  is  often  die  sign  of  a leturri 
oriented  programming  (HOP)  exploit 
operating  on  a pivoted  slack  as  part  of 
‘.lie  attack. 

Window Manager.  graphical  system 
alls,  callbacks,  andrno’e 

Provides -he  (ill!.  GDI  and  DinertX 
services 

Same  hooking  .abi  (ties  as  described 
earlier  but  specifically  ta-gedng  tie 
g-aphicsand  window-management 
stack.  Same  issues  as  other  types  of 
hacks. 

Object  types 

Definitions  for  the  various  objects 
(such  as  processes  and  files)  that  the 
system  supports  through  the  object 

manager. 

Can  he  used  as  another  hooking  tech- 
nique, wh  rh  does  not  target  indirect 
hinct  on  pnin-ers  in  binaries'  data 
sections,  no^  patching  code  directly. 
Same  Issues. 

Local  A PC 

Used  :o  receive  hardware  interrupts 
on  the  processor,  receive  timer  irre> 
ri.pts  and  inter-pro. -essor  interrupts 

(ipr, 

Can  be  used  to  hook  t rier  execu 
tion , 1 P Is,  or  i ntem  ipts,  o r as  a way  for 
pe's  stent  code  to  covertly  maintain 
iivenass  nn  tie  machine,  executing  on 
a periodic  hasis 

Fi  Ite  r and  thi  rd-party  nornc  ation 
callbacks 

Used  by  legit  mate  third-party  secu- 
rity software  (and  Windows  Defender) 
tc  rece  ve  notifications  about  system 
actions,  and  r some  cases  even  blocs.' 
defend  against  certain  arbons  Fxists 
a-  the  supported  .vay  to  .aci  eve  much 
of  v/hat  KPP  prevents 

Could  ne  used  try  ma  icinu-  rode  to 
ncok  al  tnefilterableoperaticrs.  as 
.vel  as  maintain  liveness  on  a ma- 
chine. executing  un  a per  udic  basis. 

Spar ia  liter!  configuration  ard  flags 

Various  data  structures,  flags,  and  ele- 
ments of  legitimate  components  that 
provide  security  and/or  mitigation 
guarantees  to  them. 

Could  he  itsed  by  malic  OUS  rode*o 
bypass  certain  mitigations  or  vio  late 
certain  guarantees  sr  expectations 
thetusei  mode  processes  might  have, 
such  as  ur  protecting  a protected 
proness. 

KPP  engine  rseff 

Tode  re  ated  to  n.ig-rherking  the 
system  during  a KPP  violation,  execut- 
ing the  callbacks  associated  with  KPP) 
and  more. 

Sy  modify  ing  certain  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem used  by  KPP,  unwanted  compo- 
nents could  atte  mpt  to  silence,  ignore, 
ar  otherwise  cripple  KPP. 

TABLE  7-23  Generalized  description  of  elements  protected  by  KPP 

As  mentioned,  when  KPP  detects  unwanted  code  on  the  system,  it  crashes  the 
system  with  an  easily  identifiable  code.  This  corresponds  to  bugcheck  code 
0x109,  which  stands  for  CRITICAL_STRUCTURE_CORRUPTION,  and  the 
Windows  Debugger  can  be  used  to  analyze  this  crash  dump.  (See  Chapter  15, 
“Crash  dump  analysis,”  in  Part  2 for  more  information.)  The  dump  information 
will  contain  some  information  about  the  corrupted  or  scrumptiously  modified 
part  of  the  kernel,  but  any  additional  data  must  be  analyzed  by  Microsoft’s 
Online  Crash  Analysis  (OCA)  and/or  Windows  Error  Reporting  (WER)  teams 
and  is  not  exposed  to  users. 

For  third-party  developers  who  use  techniques  that  KPP  deters,  the  following 
supported  techniques  can  be  used: 


■ File  system  (mini)  filters  Use  these  to  hook  all  file  operations,  including 
loading  image  files  and  DLLs,  that  can  be  intercepted  to  purge  malicious 
code  on-the-fly  or  block  reading  of  known  bad  executables  or  DLLs.  (See 
Chapter  13,  “File  systems,”  in  Part  2 for  more  information  on  these.) 

■ Registry  filter  notifications  Use  these  to  hook  all  registry  operations.  (See 
Chapter  9 in  Part  2 for  more  information  on  these  notifications.)  Security 
software  can  block  modification  of  critical  parts  of  the  registry,  as  well  as 
heuristically  determine  malicious  software  by  registry  access  patterns  or 
known  bad  registry  keys. 

■ Process  notifications  Security  software  can  monitor  the  execution  and 
termination  of  all  processes  and  threads  on  the  system,  as  well  as  DLLs 
being  loaded  or  unloaded.  With  the  enhanced  notifications  added  for 
antivirus  and  other  security  vendors,  they  also  can  block  process  launch. 
(See  Chapter  3 for  more  information  on  these  notifications.) 

■ Object  manager  filtering  Security  software  can  remove  certain  access 
rights  being  granted  to  processes  and/or  threads  to  defend  their  own 
utilities  against  certain  operations.  (These  are  discussed  in  Chapter  8 in 
Part  2.) 

■ NDIS  Lightweight  Filters  (LWF)  and  Windows  Filtering  Platform 
(WFP)  filters  Security  software  can  intercept  all  socket  operations  (accept, 
listen,  connect,  close,  and  so  on)  and  even  the  packets  themselves.  With 
LWF,  security  vendors  have  access  to  the  raw  Ethernet  frame  data  that  is 
going  from  the  network  card  (NIC)  to  the  wire. 

■ Event  Tracing  for  Windows  (ETW)  Through  ETW,  many  types  of 
operations  that  have  interesting  security  properties  can  be  consumed  by  a 
user-mode  component,  which  can  then  react  to  data  in  near  real-time.  In 
certain  cases,  special  secure  ETW  notifications  are  available  to  anti- 
malware-protected  processes  under  NDA  with  Microsoft  and  participation 
in  various  security  programs,  which  give  access  to  a greater  set  of  tracing 
data.  (ETW  is  discussed  in  Chapter  8 in  Part  2.) 

HyperGuard 

On  systems  that  run  with  virtualization-based  security  (described  earlier  in  this 
chapter  in  the  section  “Virtualization-based  security”),  it  is  no  longer  true  that 
attackers  with  kernel-mode  privileges  are  essentially  running  at  the  same 
security  boundary  as  a detection/prevention  mechanism.  In  fact,  such  attackers 
would  operate  at  VTL  0,  while  a mechanism  could  be  implemented  in  VTL  1.  In 


the  Anniversary  Update  of  Windows  10  (version  1607),  such  a mechanism  does 
indeed  exist,  which  is  appropriately  named  HyperGuard.  HyperGuard  has  a few 
interesting  properties  that  set  it  apart  from  PatchGuard: 

■ It  does  not  need  to  rely  on  obfuscation.  The  symbol  files  and  function 
names  that  implement  HyperGuard  are  available  for  anyone  to  see,  and  the 
code  is  not  obfuscated.  Complete  static  analysis  is  possible.  This  is 
because  HyperGuard  is  a true  security  boundary. 

■ It  does  not  need  to  operate  non-deterministically  because  this  would 
provide  no  advantage  due  to  the  preceding  property.  In  fact,  by  operating 
deterministically,  HyperGuard  can  crash  the  system  at  the  precise  time 
unwanted  behavior  is  detected.  This  means  crash  data  will  contain  clear 
and  actionable  data  for  the  administrator  (and  Microsoft’s  analysis  teams), 
such  as  the  kernel  stack,  which  will  show  the  code  that  performed  the 
undesirable  behavior. 

■ Due  to  the  preceding  property,  it  can  detect  a wider  variety  of  attacks, 
because  the  malicious  code  does  not  have  the  chance  to  restore  a value 
back  to  its  correct  value  during  a precise  time  window,  which  is  an 
unfortunate  side-effect  of  PatchGuard’s  non-determinism. 

HyperGuard  is  also  used  to  extend  PatchGuard’s  capabilities  in  certain  ways, 
and  to  strengthen  its  ability  to  run  undetected  by  attackers  trying  to  disable  it. 
When  HyperGuard  detects  an  inconsistency,  it  too  will  crash  the  system,  albeit 
with  a different  code:  0x1 8C  (HYPERGUARD_VIOLATION).  As  before,  it 
might  be  valuable  to  understand,  at  a generic  level,  what  kind  of  things 
HyperGuard  will  detect,  which  you  can  see  in  Table  7-24. 


Component 

Legitimate  Usage 

Potential  Unwanted  Usige 

Esearubleccdeir  the  kernel  its 

dependencies.  end  cure  dr  vers, 
as  ivall  es  the  Impart  Address 
able  1 1 AT i it*  these  component 

Reverie  Table  7-23. 

P.eter  to  Tab  e 7-23 

Global  Desrrifttor Table  [GDT; 

Retert-  Table  7-73. 

RefertnTab  p 7-23 

Interrupt  DesrriptorTahle  (IDT)  or 
Irvrprr.ipt  Vector  Table 

ReVr  tn  Table  7-23. 

Refer  to  Tab  e 7-23 

Critica  CPU  registe-s  such  as 
Control  Registers.  GDI  H IDTH 
Vector  Bose  Address  Register,  and 
Model  Specific  Reg  sters 

Reverie  Table 7-23. 

Refer  to  Tab  e 7-23 

Evenirablerade,  callbacks,  and 
cata  regions  ir  the  Secj'e  Kerne; 
and  its  dependencies,  including 
HyperGuard  itself 

stand a-rl  Windows  romnorents 

<ey  to  operation  of  VTL  1 and 
secure  kernel-node  usage. 

Perth inq  robp  in  -f-pe  componerits  implies  the 
attacker  has  access  to  so  me  son  of  vulne-abi  ity 
in  VTL1,  e ther  through  tarewa-e  or  the  hyper- 
visor Could  be  used  t:  subvert  Device  Guard, 
HyperGuard,  and  Credential  Guard. 

kmirtures  arc  features  user!  by 
Trii'rla^s 

sharing  data  n?~weer  ore 

Tn  stlet  tn  anrrlaer  orTmsTlers 
.and  the  kernel,  orTmsdetsanri 
VTLO, 

Implies  that  son-  p vulnerability  might  e*in  in 
or»e  ormoreTrustlets.  which  ronld  he  used  to 
tamper  features  surh  as  Ctedentia  ! Gu  ard  or 
khie  der  Fahrir/vTPM 

Hypervisor  structures  and  regions 

Jsed  by  tne  nypervisortb 
uonirnuriudte  with  VTL1. 

Implies  a potential  vulnerability  in  a VTL1  corn- 
punent  or  the  hyptrv  sor  itself,  wbiuh  nay  be 
ucuessible  from  ring  3 in  VTLO. 

Kernel  CFG  bitmap 

Jsed  to  identify  val  d kernel 
functions  that  aie  the  subject  of 
rcirectfurcticn  calls  or  jurnos  as 
described  earlier. 

Implies  that  an  alUcker  lias  been  able  to  per 
form  a modification  To  die  VI  ul  protected 

KCrG  b tmap  through  some  sort  of  hardwire  or 
hypervisa’  exploit. 

Page  verification 

Jsed  to  inr  plement  HVCI-re;  ated 
work  tor  Device  Guard 

Implies  that  ar  attacke'  has  somehow  attached 
SKCI,  which  could  result  in  Device  Guard  com- 
promise or  non  euthuriaed  IUM  frustlets. 

NULL  page 

None, 

Implies  that  an  artarkp-  n as  e c raeh nv.  roenred 

the  wit  p I arri/or  spcurp  kernel  ho  a llorate  vir- 
tual page  .1,  whin  ran  be  used  to  exploit  MilLI- 
page  vulnerabilities  in  eHaer  VTL  0 or  VTI  1 


TABLE  7-24  Generalized  description  of  elements  protected  by  HyperGuard 

On  systems  with  VBS  enabled,  there  is  another  security-related  feature  that  is 
worth  describing,  which  is  implemented  in  the  hypervisor  itself:  Non-Privileged 
Instruction  Execution  Prevention  (NPIEP).  This  mitigation  targets  specific  x64 
instructions  that  can  be  used  to  leak  the  kernel-mode  addresses  of  the  GDT,  IDT, 
and  LDT,  which  are  SGDT,  SIDT,  and  SLDT.  With  NPIEP,  these  instructions  are 
still  allowed  to  execute  (due  to  compatibility  concerns),  but  will  return  a per- 
processor  unique  number  that  is  not  actually  the  kernel  address  of  these 
structures.  This  serves  as  a mitigation  against  Kernel  ASLR  (KASLR) 
information  leaks  from  local  attackers. 

Finally,  note  that  there  is  no  way  to  disable  PatchGuard  or  HyperGuard  once 
they  are  enabled.  However,  because  device-driver  developers  might  need  to 
make  changes  to  a running  system  as  part  of  debugging,  PatchGuard  is  not 
enabled  when  the  system  boots  in  debugging  mode  with  an  active  remote  kernel- 


debugging  connection.  Similarly,  HyperGuard  is  disabled  if  the  hypervisor  boots 
in  debugging  mode  with  a remote  debugger  attached. 

Conclusion 

Windows  provides  an  extensive  array  of  security  functions  that  meet  the  key 
requirements  of  both  government  agencies  and  commercial  installations.  In  this 
chapter,  we’ve  taken  a brief  tour  of  the  internal  components  that  are  the  basis  of 
these  security  features.  In  Chapter  8 of  Part  2,  we’ll  look  at  various  mechanisms 
that  are  spread  out  throughout  the  Windows  system. 
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PEB  (Process  Environmental  Block),  110-111 
Process  Explorer,  14-18.  118-119 
process  tree,  12-14 

protected  processes,  118-119.  212-213 
service  processes,  97-98 
Task  Manager,  9-H 
UWP  processes,  689-690 
PTEs  (page  table  entries),  355-356 
section  objects,  406-407 
security 

AppContainer,  695-697 
descriptors,  654-656 
registry  keys,  610 


SIDs  (security  identifiers),  626-627 
trust  SIDs,  658 
services,  97 

MMCSS  (Multimedia  Class  Scheduler  Service),  252-253 
service  processes,  97-98 
system  service  dispatcher,  70-Z1 
sessions,  353-355.  715-717 
SMT  processors,  268-269 
SRPs  (software  restriction  policies),  764 
stacks,  400-401.  521 
standby  page  lists,  430-435 
swap  files,  393 
systems 

power  capabilities,  597-599 
subsystems,  62-63 
system  service  dispatcher,  70-Z1 
threads 

clock  cycles  per  quantum,  233-234 
clock  interval,  232 
foreground  threads,  243-245 
freezing,  265-266 
GUI  threads,  245-246 
idle  threads,  260-262 
kernel-mode  debugger,  210-212 
KTHREAD  structure,  196-201 
overview,  207-209 
pools,  299-300 
priorities,  219-222 

protected  processes,  118-119.  212-213 
ready,  230-231 
states,  224-228 
user-mode  debugger,  209-210 
tokens,  635-640 

AppContainers,  690-692 
filtered  admin  tokens,  645-646 


token  stored  handles,  706-708 
virtual  page  files,  393 
Windows 

enabled  features,  56-57 
tools,  35-36 
working  sets,  418-421 
zero  page  lists,  429-430 

virtual  address  descriptors  (VADs).  See  VADs  (virtual  address  descriptors) 
virtual  address  spaces.  See  address  spaces 
virtual  memory,  21-23 
virtual  page  files,  393 
Virtual  Secure  Mode.  See  VBS 
virtual  service  accounts,  646-650 
Virtual  Trust  Levels  (VTLs),  59-61 
virtualization 
security 

authentication  policies,  616-617 
Device  Guard,  617-619 
files,  722-727 

Kerberos  armoring,  616-617 
NTOWF/TGT  key,  613-614 
overview,  611-613.  722 
passwords,  613 
registry,  722-724.  727-728 
secure  communication,  614-615 
UEFI,  616 

VBS  (virtualization-based  security).  See  VBS  (virtualization-based  security) 
virtualization-based  security  (VBS):  See  VBS  (virtualization-based  security) 
voluntary  switching,  256-257 
VSM.  See  VBS 

VTLs  (Virtual  Trust  Levels),  59-61 

w 

W32PROCESS  data  structure,  105,  113 

WBF  (Windows  Biometric  Framework),  719-721 


WDF  (Windows  Driver  Foundation) 

KMDF,  578-587 
overview,  84,  578-579 
UMDF,  578,  580-581,  587-590 
WDK  (Windows  Driver  Kit),  43-44 
WDM  (Windows  Driver  Model),  83-84.  493-494 
windows,  opening  command  prompts,  13 
Windows 

client  memory  limits,  447-449 
design  goals,  45-46 
editions 

comparison,  54-56 
viewing  enabled  features,  56-57 
operating  system  model,  46-47 
portability,  50-51 

SDK  (software  development  kit),  43 
versions 

OneCore,  3-4 
overview,  1-3 
updating,  3 

viewing  internals,  35-36 

W32PROCESS  data  structure,  105,  113 

WBF  (Windows  Biometric  Framework),  719-721 

WDF  (Windows  Driver  Foundation).  See  WDF  Windows  Driver  Foundation) 

WDK  (Windows  Driver  Kit),  43-44 

WDM  (Windows  Driver  Model),  83-84.  493-494 

Windows  API.  See  APIs 

Windows  Hello,  721 

Windows  Initialization  process,  95-96 

Windows  logon  process,  98-99 

Windows  Runtime,  5-6 

Windows  subsystem,  64-67 

Winlogon  initialization,  711-712 

winver  command,  3 

WSRM  (Windows  System  Resource  Manager  ),  222-223 


Windows  Biometric  Framework  (WBF),  719-721 
Windows  Driver  Foundation  (WDF) 

KMDF,  578-587 
overview,  84,  578-579 
UMDF,  578,  580-581.  587-590 
Windows  Driver  Kit  (WDK),  43-44 
Windows  Driver  Model  (WDM),  83-84.  493-494 
Windows  Hello,  721 
Windows  Initialization  process,  95-96 
Windows  logon  process,  98-99 
Windows  Runtime,  5-6 

Windows  System  Resource  Manager  (WSRM),  222-223 
Winlogon  initialization,  711-712 
worker  factories,  297-300 
working  sets 

balance  set  manager,  421-422 
demand  paging,  413 
managing,  417-421 
memory,  412 

notification  events,  423-425 
overview,  413 

placement  policies,  416-417 
prefetcher,  413-416 
ReadyBoot,  413-416 
swapper,  421-422 
system  working  sets,  422-423 
viewing,  418-421 
write  bits,  376-377 

WSRM  (Windows  System  Resource  Manager),  222-223 

x-z 

x64  systems,  50 

x64  virtual  address  limitations,  359 
x64  virtual  address  translation,  380-381 
x86  address  space  layouts,  349-352 


x86  session  space,  353-355 
x86  system  address  space  layouts,  352-353 
x86  virtual  address  translation,  371-375 
zero  page  lists,  429-430 


Code  Snippets 


Many  titles  include  programming  code  or  configuration  examples.  To  optimize 
the  presentation  of  these  elements,  view  the  eBook  in  single-column,  landscape 
mode  and  adjust  the  font  size  to  the  smallest  setting.  In  addition  to  presenting 
code  and  configurations  in  the  reflowable  text  format,  we  have  included  images 
of  the  code  that  mimic  the  presentation  found  in  the  print  book;  therefore,  where 
the  reflowable  format  may  compromise  the  presentation  of  the  code  listing,  you 
will  see  a “Click  here  to  view  code  image”  link.  Click  the  link  to  view  the  print- 
fidelity  code  image.  To  return  to  the  previous  page  viewed,  click  the  Back  button 
on  your  device  or  app. 


System  Process  (C) 

System  (4) 
smss.exe  (360) 
csrss.cxc  (460) 
wininit.exe  (524) 
services.exe  (648) 
svchost.exe  (736) 
unsecapp.exe  (2516) 

WiniPrvSC.exe  (2860) 

Wroi PrvSE.exe  (2512) 

RtMineBi'ciker.exe  (3104) 

SkypeHosL.exe  (2776) 

ShellExperienceHost.exe  (3760)  Windows  Shell  Experience  Host 
ApplicationFraieHost.exe  (2848)  OleMainThreatMliame 
SearrhlH.exe  (3604)  (nrtana 
Wmi PrvSF.exe  (1576) 

I itorker.exe  (6037) 
wuapihost.exe  (5088) 
svchost.exe  (788) 
svchost.exe  (932) 
svchost.exe  (960) 
svchost.exe  (976) 
svchost.exe  (68) 
svchost.exe  (380) 


VSSVC.exe  (1124) 
svchost.exe  (1175) 
sihost.exe  (3654) 

taskhostw.exe  (3032)  Task  host  Window 
svchost.exe  (1212) 
svdiosL.exe  (1635) 
spuolsv.exe  (1644) 
svdiusl.exe  (1935) 

QdiceClickTuRuFi.exe  (1324) 

MS0ID5VC.EXE  (1256) 

M50IDSVCM.EXE  (2264) 

MBWgent.exe  (2072) 

MsMpEng.exe  (2116) 

Searchrndexpr.flxe  (1000) 

5 pa  r c.  h V mtorol  H rv st . e k e ( H 24) 
svrhosr.exe  (3378) 
svchost.exe  (3478) 
svchost.exe  (4400) 
svchost.exe  (4360) 
svchost.exe  (3720) 

Trustedlnstaller.exe  (5052) 
lsass.exe  (664) 
csrss.cxc  (536) 
winlogcn.sxe  (600) 

dwm.cxc  (1100)  DWM  Notification  Window 
cxplorcr.cxc  (3148)  Program  Manager 
OneDrive.exe  (4448) 

cmd.exe  (5992)  C:\windomrs\sys tem32\cmd.exe  - tlist  /t 
conhost.exe  (3120)  CicHarshalWnd 
tlist.exe  (5883) 

SystemSetti nqsAdhii  hflows.exe  (4608) 


<d>  dt  fit! 


* 


ntk  rnl  mp ! _KSYSTEH_HHE 


ntkrnlmp 

ntkrnlnp 

ntkrnlmp 


ntkrn 


JT_PROOUC[_iyPE 

JLTERNATIVEJRCHITECTURLTYPE 

DATA 


EINTEGER 


ntkrnlfip!_TP_POOL 
ntk  rnl mp ! _TP_CLEANUP_GROU 
ntkrnlfip!JCTIVAnON_CONTEXT 
ntkrnlmp ! _TP_CALLBACKJNSTANCE 


ntkrnliiiD!  TP 


ntk  rnl  mp ! _TP_CALLBACILENVIR0N_V3 
ritkrnlmLlEB 


lkd>  dt  nt!_KINTERRUPT 


+OxCOO  Type  : Int2B 

+0xG02  Size  : Int2B 

+0xC08  Inter ruptListEntry  : _LIST_ENTKY 

+0xC18  ServiceRoutine  : Ptr64  ursigned  char 

i 0xC20  McssagcScrvi ccRouti nc  : Ptr64  unsigned  char 


+0xC28  Messagelndex 


UinUB 


+0xC30  SemceContext 
tUxCIB  Spinlock 
+0xC40  TickCount 
+0xC48  Actuallock 
+0xC50  DispatchAddress 
+OxC58  Vector 


Ptr64  Void 
Ui  ntuu 
UinUB 
Ptr64  Ui ntSE 
Ptr64  void 
UinUB 


+0xC5c  Irql  : UChar 

+0x0Sd  Synchronize Irql  : UChar 

lOxC'Se  FloatingSave  : UChar 

+0x05 r CunnecLed  : UChar 

+0x060  Number  : UinUB 

+0x064  ShareVector  : UChar 


+0x065  EmulateActiveBoth  : UChar 
+0x066  ActiveCount  : Uint2B 
+0x068  Internal  State  : Int4B 


+0x06c  Mode 
+0x0/0  Polarity 
+0x074  ServIceCount 
+0x078  DispatchCount 
+0x080  PassIveEvent 
+0x088  IrapFne 
+0x090  Oi sconnectData 


E 

KMERRUPTPOLARITY 


Ui nt4B 

Ptr64  JHBfT 
Ptr64  MUWt 
Ptr64  Void 


+0x098  ServiceThrd 
+0x0a0  Connect! onData 
+0x0a8  IntTrackEntry 
+0x0b0  IsrDpcStats 
+0x0f0  RedirectObject 


+0x0f8  Paddi na 


PtrM  UNREAD 

Ptr64  _IMTERRUPT_C0NNECTI0NJ}ATA 


.ISRDPCSTATS 
Ptr64  Voi d 
SI  UChar 


PtrW  LEU 


. ft 


™ mm 


■ Dt 


tiw  LEW 


ptr64  mm 


: Ptrfl  LIST  EIY 


Dt 


m mm 


M8  ServiceRoutine  : Ptr64 


Kernel 


Maximum  allowed  processor  sockets:  64 
Maximum  memory  allowed  in  MB  (x86) : 4096 
memory  allowed  in  MB  (x64):  4194304 
Add  physical  memory  allowed:  Yes 
Add  VM  physical  memory  allowed:  Yes 
Maximum  physical  page  in  bytes:  0 
Native  VHD  boot:  Yes 
Dynamic  Partitioning  supported:  Yes 
Virtual  Dynamic  Partitioning  supported:  Yes 
Memory  Mirroring  supported:  Yes 
Persist  defective  memory  list:  Yes 


Hill 


I? 


-folio  Unusedi 

-0*11S  PuJlfi 
(1*180  Prrti 


PRO  fur  Processor  0 it  fffff60Jcib23180: 


Current  If  - 0 
Tlirds  CurraiL  IIIMSM 


Interrupt  Count  - 0010dc37 


lkd>  dt  ntLeproeess 

+0x000  Pcb  : 
+Ox2d8  ProcessLock  : 
+0x2 eO  Rundown Protect  : 
+0x2 e 8 UniqueProcessId  : 
+0x2f0  ActiveProcessLinks 


_K PROCESS 
_EX_PUSH_LOCK 
_EX_RUNDOWN_REF 
Ptr64  Void 
: _LIST_ENTRY 


+0x3a8  Win32Process  : Ptr64  Void 

+0x3b0  Job  : Ptr64  _E30B 


+0x418  ObjectTable 
+0x420  DebugPort 
+0x428  WoW64Process 


Ptr64  _HANDLE_TABLE 
Ptr64  Void 

Ptr64  _EWOW64PROCESS 


+0x758  SharedCommi tCharge  : UintSB 
+0x760  SharedCommi tlock  : _EX_PUSK_L0CK 
+0x768  SharedCommi t Links  : _LIST_ENTRY 
+0x778  AllowedCpuSets  : Uint8B 

+0x780  Defaul tCpuSets  : Ui nt8B 

+0x778  AllowedCpuSets Indirect  : Ptr64  Ui nt8B 
+0x780  Defaul tCpuSetsIndi rect  : Ptr64  Uint8B 


lkd>  dt  ntLkprocess 

+0x000  Header  : JISPATCHERJEADER 

+0x018  ProfileListHead  : J_IST_ENTRY 

+0x028  Di recto ryTableBase  : Uint8B 
+0x030  ThreadListHead  : _LIST_ENTRY 

+0x040  ProcessLock  : Uint4B 


: Ui  nt4B 


+0x270  UserTime  : Uint4B 
+0x274  LdtEreeSelectorHint  : Uint2B 
+0x276  LdtTable Length  : Uint2B 


+0x278  LdtSystemDescriptor  : _KGDTENTRY64 


+0x288  LdtBaseAddress  : Ptr64  Void 

+0x290  LdtProcessLock  ; JASTJUTEX 

+0x2c8  IrstrumeritationCal  1 back  : Ptr64  Void 
+0x2d0  SecurePid  : Uint8B 


'press; 

PD([S5  ffMllcMrO 

^551'onld:  2 Cid:  9e38  Pit:  SfifldsdW  "arertlii:  0f08 

Dirta;  ;M()C  ObjectTaele;  ffffcOOOB2b222CC  Intent:  <Data  ^ct  Acoessi'b'e> 

Image:  ninilipra 

Vritoot  ffffrffll  haitrffl  Vails  11/  llnnr  I!  Privitf  iW.  Modified  III  iorto:  1. 


Men  ['llldMIiy 

ElapsedTime  00:00:20.772 

iteerTime  00:00:00.000 

KernelTIme  00:00:00.015 

QuotaPocHJsage[PageiPcal]  299512 

duotaPoslUsagetNenPasedPool]  M3 

Word  no  Set  Site;  (i™,niiirTHx]  (J71J,  SO,  ill)  (.«.  ms,  IMS) 

mi 


/iimimae 

fcakViiluilSize 


2037321  HI j 


HwyPriority 

BaseFn'crity 


FOREGROUND 


lkd>  dt  csrss !_csr_process 

+0x000  Cl ientld 

.CLIENT JO 

+0x010  ListLink 

_LIST_ENTRY 

+0x020  ThreadList 

_LIST_EISITRY 

+0x030  NtSession 

Ptr64  _CS R_NT_S ES S ION 

+0x038  Client  Port 

Ptr64  Void 

+0x040  ClientViewBase 

Ptr64  Char 

+0x048  ClientViewBounds 

Ptr64  Char 

+0x050  ProcessHandle 

Ptr64  Void 

+0x058  SequenceNumber 

Ui nt4B 

+0x05c  Flags 

Ui nt4B 

+0x060  DebugFlags 

Ui  nt4B 

+0x064  ReferenceCount 

Int4B 

+0x068  ProcessCroupId 

Ui nt4B 

+0x06c  ProcessGroupSequence  : Uint4B 

+0x070  LastMessageSequence  : Uint4B 

+0x074  NumOutstandT ngMessages  : Uirt4B 

+0x078  ShutdownLevel 

Ui nt4B 

+0x07c  ShutdownFlags 

Ui  nt4B 

+0x080  Luid 

JUID 

+0x088  ServerDl 1 PerProcessData  : [1]  Ptr64  Void 

M Iforjadtprociss  .if  ®6(C (rt UPROCESS*)! {OTfocess]) ->Pcb .SecurePf d)  { 
.prinll  TrjslIsL:  Sta  W\n",  M(((iilEPR0CESS*)J{#?iDti:5i}J  >jap  IcNwc), 
MPllXTSS  } 

Irustlet;  Secjrs  System  (ffffMdSc/MO] 

Trust' et;  Lsalso.exe  f^fff&309e2ba9H0) 

Trustlflt:  Biolso.axa  (^ttMsSlcWO) 

Iktli  ill  nLliUGS  fllMiMM  Pdj.SnuicPid 
i MUG  Pd)  : 

+Dx2di>  secured  : 'JxlMJOflOriJCUW 

lid?  dt  (it!  [PROCESS  fffPt'MbaMIO  Pcb.SecurePid 
tOxCOC  P:b  ; 

+0x2d0  SeoireOid  : OxOCMOOOl' 40000030 

!U>  dt  iiU_EPROCESS  I' PI MefliM)  P-J.SeuiiePid 
+0x01)0  Pel)  ; 

+0x2(10  SeoirePfd  : OxOCMOOOl'JOOOOOfiO 

lkd> ! process  fffftbflWtiaM)  4 


5eis ionic*  0 Cid:  933£  i'eb:  6cdcG2bOGO  ParaiLCid:  0328 
Hi itor:  /(MM  Oh-odlahlr:  ffTcffl/MillMI  Hunillchiunl:  44. 

Image:  |sal«fj» 

THREAD  ffffttNiZliaJOK  Cid  0358.C33C  Teb:  OOOOOOOcdcMOO  WiniZTtiread; 
OOOOCOCOCDOOOOCO  WAIT 

Ikds  dt  iitLETKEAC  : I f l9t)00(j2Ld2080  Tf-y-Sui-uccTlirciiilCookic 


(it 


+Mlr  Sfrunp HirpadtixAip 


0 


0164:2090  ® 02-105218  - LdrpIiiiLializeRrucesb  - INFO:  Beyinnlng  exetuLiun  or 
notepad  .axe  (C  :\lh'INDOU5\notepad  .axe) 

Cumi’iL  dircttury:  C:\Proyriti  Files  (xSc)\hiiid™b  KiLb\13\Deiiuyym\ 
Fackaca  directories;  [null) 


OfM 

0t64 

OfM 

OfM 

0+64- 


7(110  i 02405218  IdrlnadDll  FNTFK:  Oil  name:  KFRNFI 52.1)  I 
2090  i 02405218  - LdrpLoadDHIiterral  - ENTER;  DLL  name:  KERKEL32.ELL 
209O  fl  02405218  - I dppF'' nriKnnwiDl  1 - FNTFR:  Dll  name:  KFRNFI  32.01 1 
2093  ® 02405218  - LdrpF+itlKriuriDll  - RETURN:  Slalus:  3x00000000 
2090  0 02405218  - LdrpMimmalNapM[)tJijl«  - ENTER:  DLL  name:  C:\'rfIMS\ 


SysTem3?\KFRNFt  =2.  Cl 


ModLoad:  000071 1 1 'SblbQOOO  000071 1 1 '5l)55dCCO  C:\lfllMS\SysLer32\KERI\EL32.DLL 
Of64:2Q90  J 02405210  - LdrpMinimalNapIfodule  - RCTURN:  Status:  0x00000000 
Of64:2090  9 02405218  LdipPityirutisssBllta  INFO:  DLL  api  nib  will  me 
rtlsupport-li-2-0.dll  was  recH  rected  to  C:\liHNDDW5\SVSTEM32\ntdll  .dll  by  ATI  set 
0164:2090  9 02405218  - LdipFirdMll  - ENTER:  DLL  name:  KERNEL.3A5E.iJll 
OfM:2U91)  9 1)2405218  - LdrpIlndKnowndll  - KLIUKN:  Status:  0x01)01)0000 
Of64:2090  9 02405218  LdrpMinlnialNapModulc  ENTER:  DLL  name:  C:\WINOOWS\ 
System32\KESNEL3A5E.dll 

14)1: nad:  (W)7fff  58690000  00007fff'5Rdr6000  T:\WMMSV5ysrer37\KFRNFIlfl5F.dll 
0164:2090  9 02105218  - LdrpMinimaHapMIe  - RETURN:  Stilus:  0x00000000 
(+64:2090  9 02405218  - LdrpPreprocessDl 1 Name  - INTO:  DLL  api-ms-win- 
eventi ng-provt de r- 1 1-1-0 , d I was  redirected  to  C:\lnINDOliiS\5YSTEH32\ 
kerne1 base. dll  by  API  set 

0164:2090  9 02105218  - LdrpPi'epnmsDllNdfie  - INFC:  DLL  api-iB-winrCore- 
ap‘ query-ll-l-0.dll  was  redirected  tc  r:\WNlffi\5Y5ILItl2\ntjll.dll  by  A-'l  set 


0 : 000>  !peb 

FLU  at  000000cd4c9(]H100 
InlmrileiJAiJiltwiSpau!:  !lu 

ReadlmaqenletxecOptlons : !lo 

BciipDcbu^gcd:  Yes 

taiaiMddrass;  DOllU/ff/AUIllJU 

Ldr  D03D7ffcSi5d23a0 

Ldr.IaiLialitfd:  fas 

Ldr.  Iain  ti  al  i zati'onOrde  rModul  a Li  at : G0C0022815d23d]0 . 0000022915(124430 

Ldr.IiiLuadflrdcryulcL'sL:  Q0C0022815d23ceO . 000002281Sd31240 

Ldr.InMenoryOrderModuleL-st:  C0G00Z2B15d23ef9  . DOOOQ22813d3J2SO 

Em  ItnicSla’ip  fedala 

Iffl'Mm  WOa  Jul  it  G5:U;(I2  2010  L:\Wmdow5\bystfli32\ 

rornpaii.™ 

7ffe85dSOOOO  58258B7f  to  il  10:59:43  2010  C;\WIMSTEI<32\ 

ntdll.dll 

mum  5M9  ]j1  it  05:21:23  2010  C:Mwlei32\ 

MLLJ/.0LL 

7frt823tOOOO  58258SaO  to  11  11:01:20  2016  C:\WITO\SysLei32\ 
MLLIM.dll 


II 


I 


II 


II 


I 


II 


I 


I 


I 


I 1 1 


"V 


1 1 


II 


I 


C : yWi ndows\5ystem32>5t rings  api  setschenra . d"  1 


api-ns-onecoreuap-print-render-U-l-G 
prirtrenderapi host. dll api -ns -oneco  reuap- setri ngsy nc - status-1 1-1-0 
settiigsyrccore.dll 
api  -ns-wi  r-appmdel  -i  dent  i ty-1 1-2-0 
ke  mel.appcore.dll  api -Fis-win-appmodel-runti  me -irternal-ll-l-i 
ap  i -rib-w  i n-appinudel  -r  uni  i m- 1 1-1-2 
ap  i -ns-w  i n-afipinmipl  -si  a I e-1 1 - 1 -2 
ap  i -ns-w  i N-afipiiKidpl -sUle-ll  -2-0 
api -ns-wi n- appmodel -uni oc k-1 1-1-0 
api  -ns-wi n-bas e-boot config-1 1-1-0 
advapi32.dll api  m win  base  util  "110 
api  ns  win  conpositi on  redirection  II 1 0 
■ ■ ■ 

api -ns-wi n- oo rc-con-mi dip  roxystub- 1 1-1-0 

api-ns-win-oore-com-privatG-lI-l-l 

api  -ns-wi  n-  co  re-  conun-1 1-1-0 

api -ns-wi n-core-onsol e-ansi  -1 2 -1-0 

api -ns-wi n-core-console-l 1-1-0 

ap i -ns-w i n- core- consul e-1 2-1-0 

api -ns-w in-rurp-i rl -11-1-0 

api -ns-wi n- m re- rrt- 12-1-0 

api  -ns-wi  n- core- elate  ti  me- 1 1-1-2 

api -ns-wi n-core-debug- 1 1- 1-2 

api  ns  win  core  debug  minidunp  1110 


lkd>  ! job  ffffe00189aec460 

Job  at  ffffe00189aec460 
Basic  Accounting  Information 
Total  Use rTi me:  0x0 

Total  Kernel Time:  0x0 

TotalCycleTime:  0x0 

TbisPeriodTotalUserTine:  0x0 
ThisPeriodTotal Kernel  Time:  0x0 
Total  Page FaultCount:  0x0 

Total  Processes:  0x3 

ActiveProcesses:  0x3 

FreezeCount:  0 

BackgroundCount:  0 

TotalTermi natedProcesses : 0x0 
PeakJobMemoryUsed:  OxlOdb 

Peak  P races  sMentoryUsed:  0xa56 

Job  Flags 

Limit  Information  (Limit Flags:  0x0) 

Limit  Information  (EffectiveLimitFlags:  0x0) 


lfcd>  l job  ffffefMlMaertfiO  1 


Processes  assigned  to  this  job: 

PROCESS  ffffMdi/iO 

Sessianld:  1 fid:  5/7!)  P?h:  dfebfdi)  Parertfid:  Ik 
DirBasc:  /0J4E6O00  ObjectTack:  ffffbc0dc4c3a040  HandlcCount: 
<Data  Hot  Accessible> 

If  age:  cirilcxc 


Sesiiofild:  1 Cid:  30ec  Psb:  dd7fl7c000  ParentCid:  5720 
Uiita:  M8DU  Object  I ails:  ffffbe0dafb/904(J  HandleCount: 
dkU  lot  AiitHShiblifr 
Ifage:  tonhost.exe 


PAOITSS  tfMkrt?d 
SessiDiiId:  1 Cid:  3078 


Psb:  7f11I3bOOO  PratCid:  OSdc 


M dt  nt  ejob  ffffe00189aec460 

-OxDOO  EvtifiL  : JiEVENT 

-0x018  JobLinks  : _LIST_ENTRY  [ OrifffeOM'SdMeSW  - 

OxftfteOOrdtJOtSdS  j 

-0x028  ItajeuLisilkd  : _LIST_ENTRY  [ OxffffiM'&MO  - 

Oxfiff  owl' cacB4fO  ] 

+0x038  JobLock  ; [RESOURCE 

-OxQaO  "uldlDitii'iiiti  : JMEJHTEGER  0x0 

OxOq8  otalKcmclhnc  : JMltGtR  0x202  5a 

-OxOhO  MyrlfiTw  : J EFJNIFGFR  OxcMd 

0x0d4  Total Processes  : I 

-OxOdfi  ArtivfiPmrpssps  : ] 

-OxOdt  "aldlTeniiiildProusies : 0 

I I fl 

+0x428  ParaLM  : (null) 

10x400  RcotJob  : OxfffftiHH'HlMCflO  JJOB 

I I ■ 

+0x513  EnergyValues  : 0xffffe001'89aec9fi8  _PR0CES5_ENERCY_VALUE5 

+0x520  SharedComnitCharqG  : (M 


I 


I 


1 1 


II 


This  is  a silo  dflfiririnn  :ilf  for  nrds^rwer.pisp 


di£iftS[)arfi> 

<ob  stow-nTlsf"> 

c^ymlirk  nsiw-Tilrtysref  parh-"\ri  p^ystpjn"  srape-'Clahaj"  /> 

■qilmk  naiB:-nlldi;lr[jrr  pdLli-'Vdil'or'L"  stups-Wal11  l> 

^yilmk  iiflJis-Vl^LufiiErdPurf  p a UF " \i ej! (ir iCuinma id 1 j r L 11  ^upe-"lMal"  /:■ 
^yilmk  paLti-'M^yiblry"  sups- 'll  M1  !> 

■unlink  ii£int-riUr  iver"  paUi-"\[)[ii^i,M  siope-^lolal"  /:■ 

■sjljdir  r icint- " K tb tN ajus: dob j t<. L i 11  Llanesd-^BaiieNaidObjetLi"  itidduiN-"falM!'/> 
■jubjdir  imAliMI^11  [.bfieiJ-'^L^AL^11  bhdJow-'1  fdb«"> 

<!--  Neeced  Lu  Mtp  dntilui  fra  Lis  tiro l 
<m]\\k  i™J'Lu[iLairiE:fMappedtJir,SLlJ!  pdUiJ1\ 

CortaincrHappcdDi rectories"  scope-local"  /> 


/> 


<\  Valid  links  to  \Dcvicc  > 

<sviM  namc-^HIMcvicc"  pat-h--\Devi cc^MIDataDcvi cc"  scopc-"LocaV 
<symlink  namr-lf[JNr"  parh^Drviro^up"  sonar-1’  ml11  /> 


-.ji  ii  ri.1 

-flobjdir  rane-'Device"  cloresd--\Devia"  shadcK-"fa  se'V 
<syBlirft  iBM-iti"  path-"\D^v'ce\Atd"  sass-'Cloia 1 i> 
tfilink  ine-'jhcicks'  patb-'VtokeWaclK'  scope-'Clobal"  !> 
qilirit  name-TNC”  patti-,,\tev1ce\[NC"  s;o;s-"CIom  1 f> 

<s}nliit  ibik-CohDiV  path-’ VDevi  ceVCcjCfu " s:ope-”C!obal"  /> 


lti>  t nt  j 


ip 


lkd>  dt  ntLkthread 
+0x000  Header 
+0x018  SListFaultAddress 
+0x020  QuantjmTarget 
+0x028  Initial  Stack 
+0x030  StackLimit 
+0x038  StackEase 
+0x040  ThreadLock 
+0x048  CycleTime 
+0x050  CurrentRunTime 


.DISPATCH ER.HEADER 
Ptr64  Void 
UintSB 
Ptr64  Void 
Ptr64  Void 
Ptr64  Void 


Uint4B 


+0x5a0  ReadOpe rati onCoun t : Int8B 
+0x5a8  Wri teOperati onCount  : IntSiB 
+0x5b0  OtherOpe rati onCount  : Int8B 
+0x5b8  ReadT ransferCount  : Int8B 
+0x5c0  Wri teT ransf e rCount  : IntSB 
+0x5c8  OtherTransfe rCount  : IntSB 
+0x5d0  QueuedScb  : Ptr64  _KSCB 


Ids  [process  ffffeOOOMM  1 


Sess'Ofild:  1 Cid;  2M  Pet;  mm  ParentCid;  0)f0 
DirOase:  2d4010000  ObjectTable:  ffffcOOOlaefO®  iiardleCount;  El 
Image:  explorer.exe 

EHKhAI)  ffffflCOOlarjjrDH)  Cid  MM  let:  MffilllMl  Hin^ihrccd 
ffffe0001570ca20  lnlAIT;  OJstrRegjest)  llsarfcle  Nor-Akrtable 
ffffeOOOiJtetffl  Synchrcnizatiorlvert 


Cid  IM.M 


OCO0C3C5C26;GOO 


ffffeM0156M  TO;  [Usenet jest]  iJsarftede  hor-Akrtable 
ffffeOOOltladdfi)  SyrchraaizatiorCvert 
ffffetMacM  SyrchranizatiorEvert 


ffffsffltbMHIl  (id  MM  let:  MM 
ffffeOMcS3S3  MF;  fliserfiecjest)  tafode  Kor-Alertabk 
ffffeOOOiSdSdcK)  SyrchronlzatianEvert 
ffffeOOOlSSJff'H)  SyndirairizationEvent 


Hin^ltrral 


I I I 


m itM  mmm 


■ 


5«pl»re  Lilt  fliffff 


Net  iti(ier:r(ttiiit'P(] 

1.00004  im 

Qniq  Process  £l 

fffeOQOlflcSl/cO  tags; 

Alt™  Him  l/A 

Jniflc:  N/A 

Wait  Start  Meant  11M 

Ticks:  270  (0:00:00:C 

Context  Switch  Cat  6! 

Uswlir:  3! 

iJO 

Ikl  Processor;  7 

Heme  Tine  DD:00:(K).046 

Stack  Ir:t  tfttMlM  Current  MMim 
Case  fffftt/M'l]  Unit  ffflMdttX)  Call 
Hrionty l)  taPnnnty  it  PrinntyUrri 
CelCwilKlSUle  lailed.  Mill 


C:\Qbii\x8btlist  hirwcrd 
120  WIHWORD.EXE  ChapLerO^duc™  ■ l\M 
(Ml:  C:\llicr,i\i.'<ivL’ly\Draiit;iiLi\ 

Imdlmel  ’tiVrogran  hies  fxSbllHitrasoft  iffi ce\K«! t \Dff  1 c eltAWJ Ml) . fcXt " /n 
"C1  :\OreDrive\WJ  ndowsl  iterral  sBook\7thEdi  tl  onVChapterO-lVChapterCI  .docra 
Virtual  Size;  7/8012  U PstfrtolSize:  632680  KB 


taberO fibre ads:  IS 

1313?  Mil  IJSlailMiriMlWIMO  IsilFrrlliOMfiOflO 
1M)  Mu  MiiniAiidrMii /UdS  iiii,IHi:i:iil];iil(llirai 
/'lb  WiiMStartAddrMrrdrbi)? 1 asthrr:(lx(Ki;HiiHii)f! 
Vm  Wiri^tartAdcir:OE//clcljdD  LasttrnOMQH) 
17'IOi'  Wir32Start/d(fr:CK7/clc6ijO  LastlrnlMMilGOGO 
4052  VJi  ri  3 2St  a rt  Add  r : ta  70  is.  5cf  7 LasttrriOxOOMOOK 
106  Wi  rOiStai  rtActf  r:Cx70aa4id4  Last[rr:OxODOOOi)GO 
6220  ili  a 3 /Start  Add  r 


i,  i 


Ailili' 

1 % Wini/StartAdiir 
M 'ill  n 3 /Start Add  r 
3352  M/StartAddr 
1.612  Wir32Start/ddr 
17420  Wirl/StartAddr 
13612  Wir32StartAddr 
15C52  Wir32StartAi3dr 


(WCaaM 

1 1 1 
-I ■ 

CT3 

OxOODOOOOO 

State; 

(toZ/L'Mill 

1 .rislhiT1: 

wmm 

Sk\r. 

(htbfiil)lfjrO 

! nsthrr 

(IxtHlINjODS/ 

tei? 

Idi/dudUl 

lastjrr: 

Mmm 

S1"ntP: 

te/7clc6dl) 

1 1 i 
4 — 1 

■JJ 

rc 

0»DG 

State; 

Slaldililailiiii] 
SI  :ilii;Wij  il  iikj 
!itate:Waiting 

Statsiinting 
State:inaiting 
StateiWaitimj 
5tate;waiting 
Waiting 


Cx/7cic6dl)  Lastin';  OxODOOGDGO  State 
Cx?7clc6dQ  Last[rr:G)t0DC00i)e0  State 
Cx77clcGdO  Last[rr:CjtOOO[iOOOO  State 
Cx77ck6d0  LastErnCxOEOOOO  State 


Waiting 

Waiting 

waiting 

waiting 

waiting 

waiting 


1 KM  WirlAtartAddriCx/ZclrhiiQ  hsthrr:!k™)(M)  Statu: Baiting 
9155  n 3 25 1 ar tAdd r : 77 clctdO  LastErr:OxOGQC2f?1 5 rate: Waiting 

99GB  Win]2StartAddr:0x77clc6d0  LastErnOxQQMQOQG  State  Siting 
15208  Wir.325tartAddr:Cx77clc5dO  LastErnCxODOOOOCO  Stateiwalti  nci 
9396  'wi  n32Star  tAdd  r : Ox77clc6dO  LastErr : OxOOOOOOOC1  State  Waiting 
2638  Wi n32StartAdd r : 0«70aa41d4-  LastErr:OxOCOCOOOC  State: Waiting 
Q1Cl>  'flin325Ur  LAJdr:0x70id41i4  Lai LErr : 0x00-300000  SUtLe:Wai Ucrj 
1H&1  Wir^StartAddrithf/flaand-l  lasti-rnlMlOOim)  St  ate:  Baiting 
1.180  Wir325tartAddr:Cx7Mld1  LastErr: DsOOOOOOC'O  State: Waiting 
16. '1 6741.2037  shp  0x00920000  C:\Prograi  Tiles  (xSOTicroscft  Cffice\Root\ 
OffialWUWiiK)i».EXC 

10.0. 10566.122  shp  Ox77BFOOOO  C:\windows\SYSTEM32\ntdll.dll 

10.0.10566.0  shp  0x75540000  C:\wi netoW5\SVSTEH32'JCERNB.3Z-DLL 

10.0. 10586.152  slip  0x77850000  C:\wi ndotfiVSVSTEMW'JtERNELBASE .d 1 1 
1D.fl.ieii.fi3  slip  0x75.000  f:\wi (id[i^\SY!CTFM37\A[WT3? .dll 

10.0.10566.0  shp  0x58540000  C:\Windows\SYSTLM32\VssTrace.DLL 

10.0.10566.0  shp  0x5093000  C:\Windorts\SYSTEM12\adsldpc. dll 

10.0. 10566.122  shp  Ox5CE60000  C:\Wi ndo ws \ SYSTEM 32 \tas k sc hd , dll 

10.0.10566.0  shp  OX5E3FOOOO  C:\Windows\SYM32\snnstomd.dll 

10.0. 10566.0  slip  OxSDCAOOOO  C:\Wi iidij^\SY5TEM32\s iibun.dll 

10.0. 10586.0  iilip  0x50000  f:\Wi fritius'vSVSTFH^lra.dl! 
ll'SHi.U  Mhp  11x71 1 KXKIO  C: \Wi  ndcmls \SVS I l-HW^ m_ps . dl  1 

10.0. 10566.0  shp  0x56663030  C:\windows\Systam32\Opc5ervices.dll 

0x50243030  C:\Prograni  Tiles  (x86)\Conwon  H ^Microsoft 
5hared\Officel6\OTNSE.DLL 

15.0. 6731.1023  shp  Ox77E8DOOO  C:\Pwqra  Files  (x86)\Hicrasett  Ctfice\ltoot\ 
OfMtel6\CROOVEEJf.DLL 

!().[). lDSHb.I]  slip  MilKHKH)  [.:\wi nd(iw.s\syhL {'ii^Viai unit huriqr. dll 


0:000>  !teb 

TEB  at  000000efl25cl000 
ExceptionList: 
StackBase: 
StackLimit: 
SubSystemTib: 
FiierData: 


ArbitraryUserPointer: 

Self: 

EnvironmentPointer: 

Clientld: 

RpcHandle: 

Tls  Storage: 

PEB  Address: 

LastErrorValue: 

LastStatusValue: 

Count  Owned  Locks: 
HardFrrnrlWe: 


efmdOOO 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0000000000001b74 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

6 

fl 

u 

10 

11 

11 

13 

14 

IS 


?1hf.'lh74  Suspend:  1 Teh: 
Zlbt.640  Suspend : ITeb: 
21bc.la9S  Suspend:  1 Teh: 
21bc.860  Suspend:  1 Teb: 


21bc.28e0  Suspend 
21bc.23eO  Suspend 
21bc.244c  Suspend 
21bc.l68c  Suspend 


I Teb 
I Teb 
1 Teb 
1 Teb 
1 Teb 


21bc.lc90  Suspend 
llbc.1558  Suspend:  1 Teb 
21bc.a64  Suspend:  1 Teb: 
21bc.20c4  Suspend:  1 Teb 
21bc.l524  Suspend:  1 Teb 


'1?Sf1(10(]  Unfrozen 
12Se3000  Unfrozen 
'125e5000  Unfrozen 
125e7000  Unfrozen 
'125c9000  Unfrozen 
'12400000  Unfrozen 
'125ebOOO  Unfrozen 
Unfrozen 


hv 


'125efODO  Unfrozen 
'12  if 1000  Unfrozen 
125f300D  Unfrozen 


1 


Unfrozen 

Unfrozen 


21bc.l738  Suspend:  1 Teb 
Bk.fW  Suspend:  1 Teb:  000003ef'125fb00l)  Un frozen 
21bc.l7bc  Suspend:  1 Teb 


0:005>  !teb  OOOOOOef '125flOOO 


TEB  at  QOOOOOeflMOOO 
ExceptionList: 
StackBase : 

StackLi  mit: 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

0000fl0efl3400000 


SubSysteraTio: 

FiberData: 

ArbitraryUserPointer: 

Self: 

EnvironmentPointer: 


OOOOOOefl25flOOO 


Clientld: 
Rpcflandle: 
Tls  Storage: 
PEI  Address: 


LasttrrorValue:  0 

LastStatusValue:  C0000034 

Court  Owned  Locks:  0 

HarrfFrmrHnde:  O 


M Iprutess  0 2 Buplorar.effi 
TORS  ffffe0Q12bea7fi40 

Sessionld:  2 [id:  lOild  Feb:  00251000  ParenLCid:  10k 
Lhrliase:  /bsl/UQO  Objectlatle:  ffffcOOOelcaOciiO  llandleCount:  4lata  Not 
Accessible? 

Inaqe;  explorsr.exe 

THREAD  ffffeOO12bf53OJ0  Cid  M.lOde  Tab:  0000000000252000 
WinJlIbread:  ffffeUOLklSJlfU  Mil:  (WrUserRequest)  UserHode  Non-Alertable 
iriMOMSJftiO  SyndiiuiiiaLionEveiil 

THREAD  ffffcOO12a3OfOS0  (id  M114C  Teb:  0000000000260000 
Ui n32Thread : tHfs0D12[2e9a20  MIT:  (DserRequestl  UserNtods  Alertable 
ffffftOni?babRlidO  Fyrr h rnni 7ari orf vent 


HIM  ffffeOOlMbdUSU  lid  10d8.ll/B  let:  ODOOOOOOOU/MIJ 
WinWTtmd:  ffffe001?aM11ll  WTT:  (UscrReqiiesT)  llscr'lnric  Almsblr 
f ff f e0D12 bfdtH  5 0 Ncti f i can  oiivent 
ffffeflO  I ? r'15 1 7fC  Nnri  fi  rani  onFvont 
tfffeOOMfflfl  HctificationEvent 
fff f e0012 cOlOfeO  Notifi ca:i onEvent 
ffTfii(}012(J0bi7e0  NuLiritalionEvenl 
f ff f eOOMdleG  Ncti  f l cati  orLvetit 


NctificationCvent 


E 


HUD  ffffeKIBifdWO  lid  Ml!  leb; 

: fffftlXHJrfciJafl  WIT:  (UscrlieqiiesT}  llserln 
IIMlHhleO  NuLifimlioiiEvoiil 
fffhflOMie/l!  iiapta  Lnt  Dxffff 
fHdM  Sjiiibni^LionEveiil 


Nnr-flprtablf 


II  ffMM  (id  10d8.ll  Tcb:  00000000002/4000 


IMUird; 


; (UserRequest)  ilserWs  AlerUbi^ 
ffffpffll/sfiiWfi  NotifirarionFvprir 

niaLionEveiiL 
ffffellMMC1  livnchronizationLvent 


I I 

I II 


1 


III 

111 


I 


I 


M !teb  0000000000252000 


ExceptionList: 

StarkRase: 


StackLimit: 


SubSystemTio: 

FiberOata: 


ArbitraryUssrPointer:  UOOUOOOOUOOOOOOO 
Self:  0000000000252000 


Envi  ronme  nt  Pointer: 
ClientTrl: 

RpcHardle: 

Tls  Storage: 

PEB  Address: 
LastErrorValue: 
LastStatusValue: 
Count  Owned  Locks: 
HardFrrarHniie: 


0000000000000000 

0000000000001 OdR . OOOOOOOOOOOOIOrfr 
0000000000000000 


0 

0 


csrss!_csr_threac 


IIS 


PtrH  CSRPROCESS 


lkd>  [process  ffffeOO195O39OS0  2 
PROCESS  ttfteOOlSbODM) 

Session  Id:  1 (id:  If.;!)  M:  ODWIHKIII  Parenttid:  O;  18 
Uirbase:  ctaMK)  Object  I able:  ffffcOlMJbbbefi'40  HandleCount:  <Uata 
Not  Accessible 
Iiace:  explorer. cxc 

THREAD  ffffeO019’58fO8O  Cid  If 30. 0718  Teb:  O0OOO0COO0291HM 
Winl2Thread:  tttfe001972e3223  WATT:  {UserRequestJ  UserMode  hon-Alertable 
ttfteMI 92:011110  Synrhmni rati  nnf vent 

THREAD  ffff 600198911380  Cid  If 30 . laac  Ted:  OOOCODOOOQZalOOQ 
Win32Thrcad:  ffffcOC'192 514/cD  WAF:  (UscrRcQUCSt]  UscrModc  Non  Alertablc 
ffffe00197c6elS0  Synchrorizati onEvent 
friTe001987bf9e0  SyiidiiwiizaLionEraiL 

THREAD  ttfteOOlMSlM  fid  111.1  add  Teb:  DOimOOIWhllXIQ 
Winb’lhread:  ffffeflD'ITOIc/411  WAI  : (UserHeipiest)  ilserMnde  bon-Alertable 
ffffeOOlSacbblbO  Natl f l cat  ■ onEvent 
ffffc0019a/da5c0  Synchrorizati anEvcnt 

THREAD  ffffe0019beb2800  Cid  If 30. 175*  Teb:  OOOOOOOOOQ2bd(X)C 
Win32Tlrail:  0005000000000003  WAF:  (Suspended)  KernelMude  Ron-AlerUble 
Sc  spsadEount  1 

ffffp|)l)14bbb7se()  Nnti  firaf  nnl  vent 


lld>  [thread  ffffeOOlMBfOllO 

TOD  rrffe0O758ltt»  [ill  mm  Teb:  (MffiMOOO  HiiilM : 
mmnm  W : (UscrRcducstiUserModc  Non  kmk 

ffffeOUlcIlliO  SynchromzatiGnLvent 
II  iripdrsonaLinu 

DwiccNap  ffffcC0Ob77flf3O 

Oilrig  Process  ffffeflOWJfflD  irage : eitpl orer.exe 

Attached  Process  SI  j A luge ; N / A 

Wait  Start  Mount  17415276  Ticks : 146  (0:00 : 00 : 02.281) 

Context  Switch  Count  im  Mroccssor : I 

User  line  00 : CO : 0(1.011 

Kernel  tie  00 ; CO ; 00,000 

M 111 : Me  to  verify  chcckstin  for  C : cifintoxplarcr.ac 

Win!/  Start  Address  pnpkreriiiiMR  Startup((M]ll/ff/l)K(l(ifiAaO) 

Stack  Init  ftf*7!M0  Current  MfflmM 

Base  ffffd000272?d000  Limit  ffffd00027277000  Call  lOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

Prifiriry  S fiasePrinrity  fi  Prinrityflerrmi  (1  “oPrinrity } PagsPriority  5 


Call  Site 


0 


0:  Inis  irnily 

KSHARED JEADY_QU EUC  81M0:  (CO)  ,ii; 

ShiredRfiadyQueue  3147e000:  Ready  Threads  at  priority  3 

I IKbMJ  DUafllbcU  dd  Iffl.M  eb;  /ffdbOOD  Ml hread;  1)0001)0  Mft  on 
processor  SOIMJO/ 

HKLMJ  SDbiBbcO  Lid  OIM.DfcD  eb;  Ifum  Win32 1 bread;  dODUCOOO  MSI  on 


liniaissnr  MIslOIH 

SharedReadyQuene  S147e300:  Ready  Threads 
THRE.4C  a?4b4700  Citd  0004.11dc  Teb: 
processor  800W001 

iHKbMJ  albadlilO  Lid  1)001.  IMc  leb; 
processor  SODODQUl 


ibaredNeadydueiie  SUM:  Ready  breads 
HRFAC  nllwil4i:Q  fid  fiOM.WO  Teh: 


at  priori  ty  1 
MOO  Wins  thread: 


01)001)000  Mlhread; 


at  priority  ii 
00000000  Wiii3JThir.i:l: 


3C00C000  READY  on 
00000000  WOT  on 


0(1000000  RFAITY  mi 


processor  30000002 

THREAD  80bM40  fid  0574.12a4  Teb:  7fc3M)  Win32Thread:  OOOOCOOO  READY  on 


processor  fOOOOOOO 

SharedReadyQueoe  3147edOO:  Ready  Threads  at  oriority  4 


Lid  0001. 12dc 


processor  30000004 

.Si,m:dRi!iidy(liii uc  S147i:(!00:  Ready  Tliriailh  nl  priori ly  0 

THREAD  82889bc0  Cid  0904.DC08  Teb:  00000000  Win32Thread:  OOOOCOOO  READY  on 
processor  80000000 

Processor  0:  to  threads  if  READY  state 
Processor  1;  to  threads  in  READY  state 
Processor  2;  to  threads  ir  KtADY  state 
Pratrvuir  1:  to  Ihrrails  ii  RFADY  si  air 


INI 

I 


llll 


lkd>  !pcr 

KPCR  for  Processor  0 at  fffff80174bd0Q00: 


Major  1 Minor  i 
NtTib.  Except!"  on  Li  st: 
NtTi  b .StackBase : 
NtTib.StackLimi t: 
NtTi b.SubSystemTi b : 
NtTi b. Version: 
NtTib. User Pol nter : 
NtTib . SelfTi b: 


f ' f ' f f ' f 8 017 6 b4  aO  00 
f f f f f 8 0 1 7 6 b4  b0  70 
00G000G00I08e3f 8 
fffff80174bd0000 
0000000074 bd0180 
f f f f f 8 0 1 74 bd  0 7 f 0 
0 00 000 9 8 af  07  2000 


Self Per : 
Prcb: 
Irql : 
IRR: 
IDR: 

Inter ruptMode: 

IDT: 

GDT : 
TSS : 

CurrentThread: 
NextThread: 
IdleTh read: 


0000000000000000 
fffff 80174bd0180 
0000000000000000 
0 00 000 00 OO 000 000 
0000000000000000 
0000000000000000 
0000000000000000 
0 00 000 00 OO 000 000 
0000000000000000 

ffffb882fa27c080 

0000000000000000 

fffffS0174c4c940 


DpcQueue: 


lld> ! process  fffffsC174c4b940  3 
PROCESS  ffffifflJMMO 

Sess'onlc:  none  Od:  WOO  Feb:  OWJOOOOO  Farenttid:  0000 
Oita:  OOlaaOOO  ObjecLTibk  rrff800a52til'1040  HairileCuuiiL:  2C11. 
Image:  Trie 

WSoot  ftft882e7eM)  Vads  1 Cion?  0 Private  7.  Modifier  1627.  Locked  0. 


Dev  icecap  flOOOOOOOODOOflflOO 
Token 

ElapscdTimc 

SJserlide 

KernelTire 

QuctaPoolUsagctPiiBeiiPocl] 

QuotaPoolUsage[NonPagedHool ] 

Wcrkiriy  SeL  Sizes  {iKw,nin,iiax) 

Pcaklrtar<in0SctSizc 

Virtuabize 

PsakVirLualSize 

FagcFajl tCount 

MeaioryFrionty 

BasePriuiiLy 

CniiirirLfarge 


ttff800aS2el704i] 

07:07:04.015 

00:00:00.000 

00:00:00.000 

0 

0 

(7,  50,  -150)  (28KB , 200KB,  JO® 

1 

OPb 
0 Kb 
2 

IMUM) 

0 

o 


1:  k'J>  Ipiims  8 [518500  i 

PROCESS  8f51SSOO  Scssiorld:  2 Cic:  12c8  Pcb:  0304SDC0  ParentCid:  02:: 

DeepFreeze 

DitBase:  051007e0  ObjeUTable:  bCdSaOlO  HaidleCuunL:  988, 
fiage:  SrarrhUT.exe 

ViAnt  SSdttdl  Vads  105  Cions  0 Private  2082.  Modified  201211.  Locked  0. 
DcviccMip  :12509:0 


ioken 

bOafflkXl 

ElapscdTiE 

01:02:33.518 

C’rMIPS 

00:00:00.937 

Kerne ITiie 

00:00:00.703 

QuGtaPoo : Usage [PagcdPool] 

562088 

(JuotaPool  Usage  [HanPaged  Pool  I 

J4J92 

Wurkiny  Sel  Siffi  (riovi,nii'  ,nu^)  (20170, 50,  315) 

PealAiorlcingSetSize 

25878 

VirLualSize 

367  Mb 

PealtVi  rtnalSi7f 

400  Mb 

Pagel  aul  tL'ourt 

30/761 

HtiimyPriuriLy 

8ACKCR0LND 

RaspPr'nrity 

8 

ConitCharqe 

8908 

lob 

if5750!0 

(81880KB,  200KB.  1380KB) 


1:  kd>  f job  8f 575030 
Job  at  Sf 575030 
Basic  Accounting  Information 


Total UserTi me:  0x0 

Total KernelTi me:  0x0 

Total CycleTi me:  0x0 

Thi sPe  ri odT otal Use  rTi me : 0x0 

Thi  sPeriodTotal  Kernel  Time:  0x0 

Total PageFaultCount:  0x0 

Total  Processes:  0x1 

Acti veProces  ses : 0x1 

FreezeCount:  1 

BackgroundCount:  0 

Total Te rmi nated Processes:  0x0 

PeaklobMemoryUsed : 0x38e2 

PeakProcessMemoryUsed : 0x3 8e2 

Job  Flags 

[cpu  rate  control] 

[frozen] 


[wake  notification  allocated] 

[wake  notification  enabled]! 

[timers  virtualized] 

[job  swapped] 

Limit  Information  (LimitFlags:  0x0} 

Limit  Information  (Effective  Limit  Flags:  0x3000) 
CPU  Rate  Control 
Rate  = 100.00% 

Scheduling  Croup:  a469f330 


Hffl'm  :oras  per  physical  processor;  3 
ttmmi  lrairal  prorrssors  nrr  m:  1 


lkd>  dt  rttLKNODE 

+0x000  IdleNonParkedCpuSet  : Ui nt8B 


+0x008  IdleSmtSet 
+0x010  Idl eCpuSet 
+0x040  DeepIdleSet 
+0x048  IdleConstrai  rtedSet 
+0x050  NonParkedSet 
+0x058  ParkLock 
+0x05c  Seed 
+0x080  SiblirtgMask 
+0x088  Affinity 
+0x088  AffinityFill 
+0x092  NodeNumber 
+0x094  Pri maryNodeNumber 
+0x096  Stride 
+0x097  SpareO 


Uint8B 
Uint8B 
Uint8B 
: UintSB 
Uint8B 
Int4B 
Ui n t4  B 
Uint4B 

_CROUPJ\FFINITY 
[10]  UChar 
Uint2B 
: Uint2B 
UChar 
UChar 


+0x098  SharedReadyQueueLeaders  : Uint8B 
+0x0a0  Proximityld  : Uint4B 

+0x0a4  Lowest  : Uirt4B 

+0x0a8  Highest  : Uint4B 

+0x0ac  MaxinumProcessors  : UChar 


+0x0ad  Flags 
+0x0ae  SparelO 
+0x0b0  HeteroSets 


_flags 

UChar 

[5]  _KHETERO_PROCESSOR_SET 


2:  kc>  !numa 

NUh'A  Sumary: 

Number  of  NUW  nodes  : l 

Number  of  Processors  : 4 

unable  to  get  nt'MmAvailablsPages 

IMraAvai  lablePaqes 

: 3x00000000 

Ke  Active  Processors  : 

- (OOOOOOOf) 

NODE  0 (rFFFFFFF820510CD) : 

Croup  : 

0 [Assigned, 

tomrn  LLed,  Alignment  Adjustable) 

ProcessorMa.sk  : 

tie 

(00000003) 

Pruximi  LyLJ  : 

0 

Capacity  : 

2 

Seed  ; 

0x00033001 

IdleLpuSet  : 

0000033d 

IdleSmtSet  ; 

00000333 

NonParkedSat  : 

momi 

Unable  to  get  Hi  Node  Information 

NODE  1 (FFFFFFFF8 

719EOOD): 

Croup  : 

0 [Assigned, 

Cnmnrrrert,  Assignment  Adjustable) 

ProccssorMask  : 

(oooooooc) 

FruximiLyU  : 

-L 

Capacity  : 

2 

Seed  : 

0x00033303 

IdlelpuSet  : 

0Q00003H 

IdleSmtSet  : 

0000033B 

NonParkedSet  : 

0000033c 

Unable  to  get  Hi  Node  Information 

Mai  CPI)  5eLs:  3 


CPU  Set  0 


tTup:  0 

logical  Professor:  0 
tore:  0 

Last  Level  Cache;  0 
NUft  Node:  0 

-lags:  0 (0x0)  Parked:  False  Allocated:  False  Realtis:  False  Tag:  0 


CPU  Set  t 


Logical  Processor:  1 
Core:  0 

Last  Level  Cache:  C 
HUH  Node:  0 

Hags:  0 (0x0)  Parked:  False  Allocated:  False  Realtie:  False  Tag:  0 


'Id  i* ! til  real 


MO: 


) Flags: 


(toning  P'ocess 


IK.. 


fffaid)d318340 

f'fffjZScO/ifdOuO 

Ire: 

w'ncbg 

N/A  linage: 

N/fl 

Mi  {irks: 

It  ((1:1)0:110:0 

II.HS) 

877  IdealProcessor:  0 

00:00:00.4(78 

00:00:00.158 

t Start  ! mount 
Context  Switch  Caunt 
UserliiE 
KenielTin! 

Wi32  Start  Address  01007'  mum 
Stark  Iri't  ffffhffilaeflSfif  Current  ffffh'filapRSftfiO 
to  ffffbflIMlOOl)  Lint  ffffbfMaeSUJ!)  Call 


Priority  8 BasePrioritv  8 PriorityDecreient  C IoPriority  7 PagePrority  5 

Muling  Croup:  ffffd2kOHe7«n  KSG:  ffffd28c039e7cW  rank  0 


1ld>  dt  it!_kscheeu1ing_group  ffffd28c0S9e7a40 
jOkOOO  Policy  : JSCHEDULMOUPJDLICT 


tMQ8  RelativeWeight  ; 0x80 

fOKOOr  rhilrlMirRatP  : 0x7710 

+0x010  Chi  IdNmWeight  : 0 

+0x014  ChildTotalWeight  : 0 

+3x018  OueryHistoryTinieStip ; 0xfed0177 


+0x018  ItaQuotaLiiritCycles : OnO 
+0x080  fexQuotaCyclestaai fling : 0n-73125382369 
+0x038  ScEiedulinqCrouplist : .LIST JURY  [ 0xfffff300f5179bll0  - 
[kffff<l7Sr'081b707fi  ] 

+0x038  Sib  li  nq  : .LIST JURY  [ OxttttfBOO1  S179bll0  - 
Oxffffd28c'081b707S  ] 

+0x048  HoLifiuliciCix.  : Ox 0002 e aa8 1 OOG 0008e  _KDPC 
+0x050  Chi  Hist  : .LIST  JURY  [ 0rffffd28c'06Za/ab8  - 
Qxffffd28c'0k0bab8  ] 

+0x050  Parent  : (null) 

+0x050  PerProcesscr 


; 111  _KSCB 


M 


n u 


■I 


HA 


uv 


1 J 


0:  ld>  ! prates  fTIT!M28080  1 

miffiS  ffffMlFiPWMO 

Sessionld;  1 lid;  18M  Pet;  OOIMOOD  ParentCid;  lck 
DirRase:  7M13IMO  ObjertTalile:  ffffi7R(!la%HD  HaniHeronnt:  <lvata 
Not  AccessibleN 
Image:  rPUSIHFS.exe 

VadRoot  tffle0626582010  Vads  88  Clone  3 Private  450.  Modified  4.  Locked  3. 

DevireMap  ffffii78rdffl4l640 

lo<en  ffffd/iicfeJdbOSO 

ElapscdTilK  00:36:38.438 

User  line  00:30:00.000 

KmieTift'  00:30:00.000 

IJjotaPoolUsagetPagedPool]  203312 

QuuLaPwlUsaye[hiPayeilPuul ] 11880 

forking  Set  Sizes  (r(®,rn,m)  (J2%,  SO,  34S)  (1J1B4KI3 , 200KI1, 1J80KB) 

Peakta'kinySelSize  3325 

Vi rtualSi7fi  108  Mh 

PeakVirtual  Size  128  Mb 

PagpFaultCiiint  3673 

HeioryPriority  BACKGROUND 


12’ 


Idll 


8 

568 

ffff9eM2H519a3 


0:  kd>  ! job  ffff9e06286539a0 

Job  at  ffff9e06286539a0 
Basic  Accounting  Information 


Total  Use rli me: 

0x0 

Total  Kernel  Time: 

0x0 

Total CycleTi me : 

0x0 

Thi sPe r i odTot al Use rTi me : 

0x0 

Th  i s Pe  ri  o dTot  al  Ke  r n e 1 Ti  me : 

0x0 

Tot  al Pag e Fau 1 1 Coun  t : 

0x0 

Total  Processes: 

0x1 

ActiveProcesses: 

0x1 

FreezeCount: 

0 

BackgrojndCount: 

0 

T otal  T e rmi  nate  d P roces  se  s : 

0x0 

PeakJobMemoryUsed: 

0x248 

PeakProcessMemoryUsed : 

0x248 

Job  Flags 

[close  done] 

[cpu  rate  control] 

Limit  Information  (Limit Flags:  0x0) 

Limit  Information  (EffectiveLimitFlags:  0x800) 
CPU  Rate  Control 

Rate  = 20.00% 

Hard  Resource  Cap 

Scheduling  Croup:  ffff9e0628d7clc0 


lkd:>  ! vm 

Page  File:  \??\C:\pagefile.sys 


Current:  1048576  Kb  Free  Space: 

Minimum:  1048576  Kb  Maximum: 

Page  File:  \??\C:\swapfile.sys 

1034696  Kb 
4194304  Kb 

Current:  16384  Kb 

Minimum:  16384  Kb 

No  Name  for  Paging  File 

Free  Space: 
Maximum: 

16376  Kb 
24908388  Kb 

Current:  58622948  Kb 
Minimum:  58622948  Kb 

Free  Space: 
Maximum: 

57828340  Kb 
58622948  Kb 

Physical  Memory: 

8364281 

c 

33457124  Kb) 

Available  Pages: 

4627325 

( 

18509300  Kb) 

ResAvail  Pages: 

7215930 

c 

28863720  Kb) 

Locked  10  Pages: 

0 

c 

0 Kb) 

Free  System  PTEs:  4295013448 

(17180053792  Kb) 

Modified  Pages: 

68167 

( 

272668  Kb) 

Modified  PF  Pages: 

68158 

( 

272632  Kb) 

Modified  No  Write  Pages: 

0 

( 

0 Kb) 

NonPagedPool  Usage: 

495 

( 

1980  Kb) 

Non Paged Pool Nx  Usage: 

269858 

( 

1079432  Kb) 

NonPagedPool  Max:  4294967296 

(17179869184  Kb) 

PagedPool  0 Usage: 

371703 

( 

1486812  Kb) 

PagedPool  1 Usage: 

99970 

( 

399880  Kb) 

PagedPool  2 Usage: 

100021 

( 

400084  Kb) 

PagedPool  3 Usage: 

99916 

( 

399664  Kb) 

PagedPool  4 Usage:  99983  ( 399932  Kb) 
PagedPool  Usage:  771593  ( 3086372  Kb) 
PagedPool  Maximum:  4160749568  (16642998272  Kb) 


Session  Commit: 

Shared  Commit: 

Special  Pool: 

Shared  Process: 

Pages  For  MDLs: 

Pages  For  AWE: 
NonPagedPool  Commit: 
PagedPool  Commit: 

Driver  Commit: 

Boot  Commit: 

System  Pagelables: 
VAD/PageTable  Bitmaps: 
ProcessLockedFi 1 ePages : 
Pagefile  Hash  Pages: 

Sum  System  Commit: 

Total  Private: 

Mi sc/Transient  Commit: 
Committed  pages: 

Commit  limit: 


12210  ( 

48840  Kb) 

344197  ( 

1376788  Kb) 

0 ( 

0 Kb) 

19244  ( 

76976  Kb) 

419675  ( 

1678700  Kb) 

0 ( 

0 Kb) 

270387  ( 

1081548  Kb) 

771593  ( 

3086372  Kb) 

24984  ( 

99936  Kb) 

100044  ( 

400176  Kb) 

5948  ( 

23792  Kb) 

18202  ( 

72808  Kb) 

299  ( 

1196  Kb) 

33  ( 

132  Kb) 

1986816  ( 

7947264  Kb) 

2126069  ( 

8504276  Kb) 

18422  ( 

73688  Kb) 

4131307  ( 

16525228  Kb) 

9675001  ( 

38700004  Kb) 

M i poked  1 

Sorting  ay  Waged  Fuel  Cc-nsiiccl 

Wapi  Fad 


lay 

Aiks 

Usd 

Allots 

Fi  ? 

EJflfl 

JHIM1! 

(1 

Ntto 

m 

mm  )i 

(1 

Phia 

SB713 

1«36 

A 

Hbl 

am 

» 

(1 

Me 

Ml) 

— 

(1 

spr 

JIM 

mm 

(1 

FUfz 

3SJ3U 

42319E1C 

i] 

Hist 

fflO 

mm 

(1 

Did 

0 Hie  objects 

(I  General  Allocation , Rinary: 

otfs.sys 

0 Mr  control  areas  for  napped 

ftla , Unary;  iillmi 
0 SIMUSI  till  aline  Lint , 

Unary:  IHiijr.sys 

0 (kin;  tap  Shard  UelieHap 

, Hirary:  nt'rr 

(I  IWNMI  pmltag  'Bpr,  pl«»p 

opiate  pool  tag.  tut 
0 FH.EJ.IST.nRL  stricture , 

Binary;  niayr.sys 
(I  StCliliN  (Mi  sliutturn , 


1kd>  iMaside 


Lookaside  "it! CcT/.i  1 i ghtLookasi deLi si"  -3  Qxf ffff 530c0f H30C'  1 ag [hex) ; 0xCb576313 


w 

Waned  Pool  tor 

Current  Depth  - 

0 

Max  Depth  - 

4 

Size 

123 

Max  Al  b.  = 

512 

Al  IroLeNi^es  = 

723323 

FieeM issts  = 

723271 

"ota [Allocates  - 

1030842 

Total  Frees  - 

10 307 66 

Hit  Rate 

2936 II''  t Rats  - 

m 

lookaside  rrntMnpSnall  1 rpl  noUtasidel  ist,r  (lafffff  HHtJrtif  Si  MM) 

W 

11701) 

NiififeqrdFnnl^ 

Cur  rail  Depth  = 

0 

Max  Depth  = 

4 

Size 

230 

Hax  Alloc  - 

1120 

Al  iLnaleMisses  = 

44683 

FteeMisses  = 

43S76 

“oral Allocates  - 

232027 

Total  Frees  - 

230903 

lit  Rate 

WM  Hit  Rate  - 

m 

LuuLb i dc  Mn L! LupLif  gtli  pLuul.iL  i duL n,LM  'll  0>f fff rS0Oc6fS4ttJO 

Type 

0200 

NDiPagedPtoolNn 

Current  Depth  - 

0 

Max  Depth  - 

4 

Size 

1215 

Max  Alloc  - 

48&1 

AllncareMissfls  - 

M.™ 

FrepMissps  - 

HJ.S51 

Total Allocates  - 

317297 

Total  Frees  - 

3 16111 

Hit  Rate 

S45fi  Hit  fete  - 

MMt 

iag(hw):  Ifr/MI/H!)  ' I rps" 


^(/o):  MUQtffl  *lrpl " 


Total  Waged  currently  allocated  tor  above  lists  - 0 

Total  Waged  potential  fcr  above  lists  - 13232 

Total  Paged  currently  allocated  for  above  lists  - 0 

Intfjl  Faqd  fotntinl  for  ohovr  lisfr  - 41/6 


0:033>  Itieap 


Heap  Address  NT/Segment  Heap 


2531eb90000 

2531e980000 

2531eblOOOO 

25320a40000 

25321SaOOOO 

253214f0000 

2531eb70000 

75326920000 

253215dOOOO 


Segment  Heap 

NT  Heap 
Segment  Heap 
Segment  Heap 
Segment  Heap 
Segment  Heap 
Segment  Heap 
Segment  Heap 

NT  Heap 


0:033>  dt  ntdllljeap  2B31e980000 
+0x000  Segment  : JEAPJECHENT 

+0x000  Entry  : JICAP_ENTRY 

+0x010  SegmentSignature  : Uxffeeffee 

+0x014  SegmentFlags  : 1 

i 0x018  ScgmontLi stEntry  : _LIST_ENTRY  [ OxODO00253’le98O12O 
0x000002  53 ' le9S0120  ] 

+0x028  Heap  : 0x00000253' le980000  JE kD 

+0x030  EaseAddress  : 0x000002 53' M80030  Void 

+0x038  NutiberOf Pages  : 0x10 

+0x040  FirstEntry  : 0x00000253' le980720  _HEA?_EMTRY 

+0x048  lastValiriFntry  : 0x000002 53' leMOOOO  _HFAP_FNTI!Y 

+0x050  Nunbe  rOf UnComm  tted Page  s ; Oxf 
+0x034  NunberOfUnloflfflittedRanges  : I 
+0x058  SegmantAl 1 ocatar8ackT racelndex  : 0 


lOxOSa  Rcscrvec 


: 0 


+0X060  UCRSepentLiSt  : _LI5T_ENTRY  [ 0x00000253'  Ie980fe0 
0x00000253 'Ie980fe0  ] 

+0x070  Flags  : 0x8000 

+0x074  FurceFlayb  : 0 

+0x078  CoiptibilityFlags  : 0 
+0x07r  FnrndeFlagMask  : 0x100000 


+0x080  Encoding  : JEAP_ENTRY 

+0x090  Interceptor  : 0 


+0x094  Virtual Memo ryThreshold  : OxffOC 
i 0x098  Signature  : Oxccffecff 

+OxOaO  segnentReserve  : 0x100000 

+0:<0aS  SepentCanit  : 0x2000 

+0:<0bC  OeCommi  tFresBl  ockThreshcl  d : 0x100 

+OxObfi  DeCommi tTotalfreeThrashol d : 0x1000 

+0x0cC  TotalFreeSize  : 0x8a 

+0x0c8  MaximunAllocationSiza : 0x00007fff'fff<i#f 

+0x0dC  ProcessHeapsListlndex  : 2 

n ■ i 

+0x178  FrontEhdKeap  : (null) 


+0x182  FrontEncHeapType  : 0 " 

+0x183  Requ0stedFrcmtEndHeapTyp6  : 0 ' 1 
+0x188  FraiLEiicHeapUsayeDaU : (null) 

+0x190  FrontEncHeapMaxifnymlidex : 0 
+0x192  FrontEncHeapStatusBitmap  : [129]  "" 


+0x218  talers  : JEMTER5 
+0x290  TunifiqParameters : _iEAP_"liJJINC_PARA^EFERS 


0:033>  dl  nltill ! j>ugmefiU_hea.p  2531*90000 
+0x000  Total ResftrvfdPages  : 

+0x008  I otal Comnm  ttedPages  : Uxfsac 
+0x010  Signature  ; Cxddeedrfee 

+0x014  01 nhal Flags  : 0 

+0x018  FreeCorim  ttedPaqes  : 0 

i 0x020  Interceptor  : 0 

+0x024  Processl leapLi  stind&x  : 1 
+0x026  GlobalLotkCouiiL  : 0 
+0x028  Glnhall ockOwnfir  :Q 
+0x0 JO  La rg eMetad ataLock  : JKILSKWLJEXX 
+0x038  LaryuAllucMadaU  : _R_LRB_TREE 
+0x048  largeltesen/priPages  : 0 
+0x050  La rqeComini  ttedPaqes  : 0 
1 0x058  ScGisentAllocatorLock  : RTL  SRWLDCK 
+0x060  SegnentLi  stl  ead  : _Llb  _LN  I KY  [ [)x0'000025jllec000[)0  - 
0x00000253 '2^00000  ] 

+0x070  SftnmpntfnEinr  : R 

it 

+0x078  FreeFageRanqes  ; _RTLRB_TREE 
10x088  StackTracelnltVar  : RTL  M ONCE 
mm  Conte  xtLxt  end  Lock  : JILmtM 
+0x098  AllucaH-dBa.be  : 0x00000253 '1*93200  " 

+0x(M)  UnmimiTtfidfiasp  : 0x00000253^*9400(1  memory  rpad  error  a~ 
address  (MTOUZW1 1*94000  — " 

+0x0a8  Rtibtif  vedLirnil  : 0x00000253  'lebiSOOO 

address  M000253MrM[X)  — " 

+OxObO  VsContext  ; _HEAP_V5_tQlfm 

10x120  LfhContcxt  : HEAP  LFH  CONTEXT 


i»iy  read  error  a. 


0:033>  !heap  -s 


Process 

Total 

Total 

Global 

Heap 

Reserved 

Committed 

Heap  Address 

Sinnarure 

Flags 

list 

Bytes 

Bytes 

Index 

00 

(0 

2531eb9050) 

ddeyddee 

0 

1 

m 

6^ 

ilHfiblDOOi) 

ddeec’dee 

0 

J 

HUE 

8bb 

?H?Oa4[)[)M 

ddc-c'crirr: 

(] 

4 

)m 

16 

253215a0000 

ddeeddee 

c 

5 

hog 

2G 

253214ffi[i03 

ddeeadee 

G 

6 

3156 

316 

2531eb70»3 

ddeuddee 

G 

7 

/ 

1108 

24 

flJMIIIMO 

ddeecdee 

G 

0 

1108 

J l 

kikikkikikiiii: 

NT  HEAP  STATS  EEL .QW 

4*A4AtAMA4A£ 

Lhh  Key  : Uxd/bb«fWa4b% 

Terni nation  on  r.nrr.jprlDn  : FMRiFi) 

Al  l ini  Ly  manager  status: 

- Vi  rtua"  affinity  limit  fl 

- Current  entries  iri  use  G 

- Statistics:  Swaps=0,  Reset s=U r Al 1 ocs=0 


dimpbin  /headers  c:\wifidoi\systefi3AsiS5.exe 
Microsoft  (R)  COFF/PE  Dumper  Version  U. CO. 24213.1 
Copyright  (C)  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 

Duip  of  tile  c:\windofls\systei32\smss.exe 

PE  signature  found 
File  Type;  EXECUTABLE  IMAGE 
FILE  HtAIM  VALUES 

11C  machine  (xM) 

5 rubber  of  sections 

mim  tine  date  stip  Sat  Jul  Id  M:M0  M 
0 file  pointer  to  symbol  table 
0 number  of  symbols 

t o size  of  optional  header 
1??  characteristics 
Executable 

Application  can  handle  large  (>2CB)  addresses 

1?  hit  word  irarhine 


ll(:l>  Ihtissilll  h 1 
Sessions  on  machine:  3 
Tiplit  il  pmct'.ss  is  urn  rl4!l?1[Mfi 
Using  session  1 

Id'  ! s process 
['uinping  feinii 

jhjessioispace  m%m 

JWSESSION  d9306c50 
PKXhSb  mm  Sessioild:  I id:  Old* 
DirBase:  179c508C  Ob.iectTafcle:  DOQOOODC 
image:  snss.eae 

PROLES  dlMO  Sessicild:  I id:  Clec 
DirRiiMi:  17M40  (ItijcirlTiiHc-  dSRd4ftL.fi 
Image:  csrss.exe 

PROCESS  d49acc40  Sessioild:  1 Cd:  022c 
DirRiisn:  17fk5fe:fi  OlijtiL  ITiiIjIiv 
Image:  winlogon.exe 

PROCESS  dcMIBcO  Sessioild:  1 Cd:  0374 
UirtSase  ; 1/ftSHiU  Object  I able:  deeded 
Image:  LoqonlII.exe 


PROCESS  dcDSeMO  Sessioild:  1 Cd:  037c 
LhrBase:  imm  Object  I able:  fcimv 
Image:  dwn.exe 


Pea:  (KftHUDG  Farenttid:  C1J8 
hancleCount:  0. 


Pea:  00401UWJ  PareitCid;  OldS 
hrjm:  IrCiiurif : dhla  Nul  A[n:ssibl> 


Pea:  03USGQG  PareitCid:  Cid3 
PrJNiilrCiHjnl,:  Nul  Ac  c css ibl^> 


Pea:  0Q3c40Q0  PareitCid:  072c 
Pane  Mount;  data  Not  Accessible^ 


Pea:  (MbODO  ParentCid:  022c 
tanriMount;  data  Not  Accessible 


lkd>  dt  nt  jDW_sc5sion_spa.cc  d930€000 


+0x000  Reiere'iLsCuunL 

: 0ii4 

+0x00-1  j 

: <unnatiad-tag> 

+0x008  Sessio'ild 

; 1 

+0x00c  Process  Refe  renceToSes  si  on : Qn6 

+0x010  ProcessList 

: JISTJNTO  [ 0xd4921128  - 0xdc0fle9e8  ] 

+0x018  Sessi onPageDi recto  ryl ndex : 0xl617f 

+0x01c  NonPagablePages 

: 0x28 

+0x070  frail  rr+rlPagps 

: 0x290 

+0x024  PagedPool Start 

: OxcOOOOODO  Void 

+0x028  PagedPmlFnd 

: Oxffbfffff  Void 

+0x02c  SessionObject 

: Oxd'l9222bO  Void 

+0x030  Se s si o nOb jectHar d 1 e ; OxSOOOtBac  Void 

+0x031  SessionPoolAllocationFai lures  : 1AI  0 

+0x044  InageTrae 

; JTUVLJREE 

+0x048  Localeid 

: 0x409 

+0x04c  AttachCount 

; 0 

+0x050  AtiachGate 

: JGATE 

+0x000  WsLi  stQitry 

; JLISTJNM  [ Cxcdcde060  - 0xd63070fi0  ] 

+0x08(1 1 notosidp 

: [24]  jmAUMTDF 

i 0xc80  Sessi oi 

: JHSESSDN 

lkd>  ! vm  4 


Terminal  Server  Memory  Usage  By  Session 


Session  ID  0 @ d6307000: 

Paged  Pool  Usage:  2012  Kb 
NonPaged  Usage:  108  Kb 
Commit  Usage:  2292  Kb 

Session  ID  1 @ d9306000: 

Paged  Pool  Usage:  2288  Kb 
NonPaged  Usage:  160  Kb 
Commit  Usage:  2624  Kb 


Session  ID  2 @ tdcdeOOO: 


Paged  Pool  Usage:  7740  Kb 

NonPaged  Usage:  208  Kb 

Commit  Usage:  8144  Kb 

Session  Summary 
Paged  Pool  Usage:  12040  Kb 

NonPaged  Usage:  476  Kb 

Commit  Usage:  13060  Kb 


kd>  ! sysptes 
5 vs  Lem  P“E  InrorinaLiufi 

j 

Tot^l  System  Ptes  216560 
starting  PT£:  CG400000 

free  blocks;  969  total  free:  16354  largest  free  b'ock;  264 
kd>  7 Mi  State 

Evaluate  expression;  -2126443008  = 81228980 


kd>  dt  nt!JI_5YSra_IN FORMATION  SystenPtes 
+0x3040  SystenPtes  : _M I_S YST EM_ PT E_ST AT E 

kd>  dt  nt!  ji1_5ysteirLpte_state  SystentVl ewPtelifo  8122S980+3G40 
+0xlGc  SystsnViewPtelnfo  : _MLSYSTEM_PTEJ>'PE 

kd>  dt  nt! _mi_5ysteirs_pte_type  81228980+3040+lQc 


+0x000  Bitmap 

_RTL_BrTWAP 

+0x008  BasePte 

Oxc 04000 00  MMFTE 

+0>00t  flags 

Oxe 

+0x010  VaType 

c ( Hi VaDriver Images  ) 

+0x014  Failu recount 

0x8122 bae4  ->  0 

+0x018  PLeFai  lures 

0 

+0xGlc  Spin Lock 

0 

+0x01c  Global  Pus block 

(nul  1) 

+0x020  Vm 

0x3122 cQ 03  JflS  U P PQRT_I N STANCE 

+0x024  Total Sy s tern Ptes 

0x120 

+0x028  Hint 

0X2576 

+0x02c  LowestQi t Eve rAl located  ; OxcBO 

+0x030  Cached Ptes 

(null) 

+0x034  Total FreeSystemPtes  : 0x73 

lkd>  ct  nt!jni_visible_state  poi  (ntlMiVisiblcState) 

+0x000  Sped al  3qd1  : _MI_SPECIAL_POOL 

SessionWsList  : _L15  _tM1KY  [ (JxSliiMOW  - maVim  ] 
+0x050  Sessi onldBi tmap  : 0x8220c3a0  _RTL_BI1NAP 
+0x054  Paged PonlTnfn  : JW_PACr[)_Pnfi|  _Tf\F0 
1 0x070  MaximuinMonPagcdFcolInPagc5  : 0x80000 
+0x074  SizHOrPajeiJPuulIrPdges  : 0*7 (100 
+0x078  SystenPtalnto  : JII_5YSTEM_PTE_TYPE 
+0x0b0  NonPagedPoolGonimit  ; 0x3272 
+Cx(Jb4  Boottommt  : 0xI86d 
+0x0bfl  Mdl Pages Allocated  : 0x105 
+0x(ibr  ^TpnPagaTablpCnfflrniT  : 0x1  al 
iCxOcO  SpedaPagcsInUsc  : 0 


+0x0c4  WbOveHieddPagtis  : 
+Cx0c8  VadBitmapPages  : 
+0x0 cc  ProcessComnnit  : 
+0x0d0  SharedComml t : 
+0x0id4  DnverCoimiit  : 
+0x100  Sy^rpmW^  : 
+0x2c0  SystenCacheSharcd 
+0x2e4  MapCac he Failure 5 l 
+0x2e8  Pagef i 1 eHashFages 
+0x2ec  Ptdleader  : 
+0x578  SessionSpecialPool 
+0x5 7c  SystenVaTypeCount 


0x775 
0x50 
0xb40 
Ox 712 a 
0n7276 

[5]  JMS  JPPnRT_FI ! 1 
JWSUPPORTJHARED 

0 

0x30 

_SY3FTCSJ  EADER 
: Qx952Dlf48  _^I_5PECIAL_P00L 
[15]  0 
[1074]  r,,‘ 


+Ox3hfl  SysmiVaTypp 
(Cx7b8  SystcriVaTypcCourt  Failures  : [15]  0 
+0x7f*  SystenVaTypeCountlini t : [15]  0 
+0x850  SystenValypeLountPeak  : [lb]  U 
+0x86c  SystenAvailableVa  : 0x36800000 


«]  M2! 
»]  MI 
U]2 
ii]  a 


1 kd>  dd  /c  1 Mi  SystemVaTypeCounl: 

81cl6640 

00G00000 

81cl6644 

000 00 Ole 

81C16648 

0000000b 

81cl664c 

00000018 

81cl6650 

GOOOOOOf 

81cl6654 

00000017 

81cl6658 

00000051 

81cl665c 

00000000 

81C16660 

000 000c 7 

81c 166 6 4 

00000021 

81c 166 6 8 

00000002 

81c 166 6c 

00000008 

81c 166 70 

0000001c 

81c 166 7 4 

00000=000 

81c 166 7 8 

0000000b 

l r 


1 kd>  dd  /c 

: 1 Mi SyslemVaTypetou ntPeak 

Sic 16b 60 

00000000 

81cl6b64 

00000021 

81cl6b68 

00000000 

81cl6b6c 

00000022 

81c 16b 70 

00 00 00 Of 

81cl6b74 

OOOOOOle 

81cl6b78 

0000007G 

81cl6b7c 

00000000 

81cl6b80 

OOOOOOeB 

81cl6b84 

00000027 

81cl6b88 

00000000 

81cl6b8c 

00000008 

81cl6b90 

00000059 

81cl6b94 

00000000 

81cl6b98 

0000000b 

l r 


Mint  vl.Ol  - 


on 


i 

i 


Testliiit  v5.24  - test  Windows  Units 
Copyright  (C)  2012-2015  Nark  Russi 

- www.sysinternals.con 


Process  ID:  1/80 


Creating  handles,., 

Created  1072/811  handles.  Lasterror:  1150 


I 

I 


INI 

Ill 

1 

II 

1 

M | 

1 

,,1 

iiii 

i 

Ij 

V 

1 

1 

1! 

1 

1 

1 

L 

II 

II 

ll 


1 


urn 


mill 


inn  V 


in 


ill 


in 


1111 


nil 


m 


fill 


mi 


v ivi 


W 

II 


11111111 


■III! 


I VI 1 1 11 1 


111! 


Ill 


1 


1111 


III 


11 


1111 


Ill  VI 


111  II  ■ I 


1 1 II  II 


1 


II  III  I 


I 


Mill  II 


till 


111111  I I 


m 


III! 


I 


I 


111 


II 


111 


II 


iiiliii 


till  till 


1 1 ITT  111 


111  I 


111 


1 


ill  i 


1 


ill 


n 


111 


ilia 


FSS 


Page  File:  \??\C:\pagefile.sys 


Current 


Page  File 
Current 


524288  Kb  Free  Space 
S2428J  Kb  Mann: 

ile.sys 
262144  Kb  Free  State 


4717900  Kb 


lo  Name  for  Paging  File 


Minin:  11469744  Kb  Maximum:  11469744  Kb 


E 1 1 


Testliirit  vS.24  - test  Mm  limits 


Created  210  threads.  Lasterror:  8 


M-  ! procsss  0 1 explorer.exe 
FROCKS  ffffcD0693l!2e080 

MssinnTd:  1 fid:  4M  hr.  OAhrSODO  Fanpnrrid:  031ft 
Dirta:  U4ah/IN)[]  ObiMitlablc:  ffffdnfifWH'N  M)  Hnnrilnt  nunt:  HH. 

Iifei.gt : txrjlurtr.tse 

Moot  ffmmimm  Vads  505  Clone  3 Private  5038.  Modified  2146.  Locked  3. 
M !vad  ffffcWie]e4/0 


VAD  level  Start 

Fnii  Cnfiit 

rrrn^Mcwirf] 

[]  MO 

Mr 

0 M;ip|]w| 

wtmmw- 

Pd-ye file  section, 

shared  lc-ihIL  0x10 

NlkMMOC 

b e 

651 

3 Mapped 

READOHLY 

Pagetile  section, 

shared  emit  0x2 

ffffcfl06Wbc4290 

9 m 

675 

■}  Mapped 

READONLY 

Fagefile  section, 

shared  amt  0x16 

ffffriMar'Ifffl] 

/ m 

(iff 

1/  Private 

rffrL^«29Gb(] 

o m 

m 

l Private 

MWUlt 

fttfcMGBBda04tt) 

8 n 

711 

2 Private 

mum 

ff ff C60682795  760 

t 720 

723 

3 Mapped 

READONLY 

Pagefile  section. 

shared  commit  0x4 

ffffcS06SCdS5&7C  1C  7J0 

7J1 

0 Mapped 

READONLY 

Fagefilp  section. 

snared  rotmit  Os? 

rTm-jioiasiHiis'fcii] 

IJ  /4D 

741 

/ PriVriU1 

Ri-miih 

f 1 1 EL306SSdaE7b0 

b m 

111 

3 Mapped 

READONLY 

Vih'i  ni™s\en-US\e«p  I ore  r . exe . imi 

Tntril  VADs:  574T  avfiratjfl  Ifval:  8,  maximii  depth:  10 
Total  private  corniit:  (MO  pages  (53376  KB) 

Infill  shared  rnrrmi r : ih4/8  pages  (4S7&  KH) 


Stiiicnlii:  1 Ciil:  M tt:  3111  FswLU:  liilS 


I 


M*  !ca  Oxf ff f cfiOS1 8eS3ficI0! 

ContrslArea  t fffftflQffleMIJclD 

Srqflinrt  ffffidnSf4rl^/frlr()  hi  ink  Hi  ink 

[Uft806Sfitl97bS 

Section  fief  1 Pfr  Ref  53  Mapped  Views  l 

User  Pef  0 WairFfirDel  0 Flush  L'nunr  n 

F-ile  O-SijclL  F \ f Fl8  M eid  id  Si)  MudW  r i LuCou  1 1 L 0 Syi  Lum  V i nws  / 

Wnttibldtafs  (I 


Flayb  (8080)  File  itaPuiipd 


Spfjnpnrr  fl  ■ffffrfaSf-1i397fdr.O 

Control  Area  rfTrrt  IHMdlJ  btLcndlri  Rj  OOOOCOOOOUOOOCiaU 

Total  Ptes  8D 

Segment  Size  60000  Committed  0 

Hags  (cOOIW)  FrotprtionMa.sk 


Suhnrrtiftn  1 ft  f^ffrfillfMMI 


Cun Lrol Area 

rilftSOfiSefiadO 

iLarLiou  SecLur 

0 

Number  Cl  Sec  Lora 

38 

Base  Fte 

f"ffdaSf48eb6c4C‘ 

Ptes  In  Subsect 

S3 

Unused  Ptes 

0 

Flags 

Acceded 

d 

terror  Offset 

0 

Prntertinn 

n 

hi  ik 

rfriwbb/rtro 

Blffik  FfFiLiSOh^b/rcfO 

HjOjjndVlLTi'l 

2 

Subsection  2 3 ffffc6066c2aOSbO 

Control  Area  f£ffrBflfM38flfl  uartino  Sector  Nunhpr  Cf  Sector 

u 

fee  Ho  rrfrdjtfFfe™  to  in  Sulked  'Di  Lowed  Flos 

Flags  d Sector  Offset  0 Protection 

Accessed 

Hi  ok  ffffrHIIMrMMI  -link  ffffrfMliiKrfalMI)  HipprrtVi m 


n 

US 

6 


1 


M-  Imerasaoe 
loading  PFH  database 
I aa ding  (100ft  comp  ele) 


Coipi ling  memory  usEjge  data  \M  Complete) 


Zeroed 

Tree 

Standby 


Active  A'al  id 
Transiticn 
SLIST/Bad 
Unknwn 
TC'TAL 


9SS33  ( 394132  kb) 

m ( m kb) 

131221  ( 13248S4  kb) 
83306  ( 335224  kb) 
118  [ 464  kb) 

1536154  ( 6224616  kb) 
5 ( 20  kb) 

1614  ( 6456  kb) 

0 C 0 kb) 
20/2354  ( 625.416  kb) 


Dangling  Yes  Commit:  130  ( 520  kb) 

Dangling  No  Commit:  514312  ( 2059243  kb) 

Building  kernel  map 
finished  building  kernel  map 


(Hasierl  0 f r IcO) 


(Masr?r I 0 for  efl® 


flteerl  0 for  ecO) 


teteri  6 for  fCO) 

Snniing  PFH  tabse  - (DJS  roflfte) 


Uuijc  Sinirui y (in  Kb): 

CouLrC'l  Valid  SliifidLy  Cirly  Shdred  Lucked  naiK 

ft™  16S4:4D  0 0 C 15S45«  0 ME 


tnmmnm  ^300 

W1  n d wi- Kfl  r nel- P 1 PS4Conf  i g u r ati  or . evts ) 

[i[l8i®TO  3 4 0 0 

ftffBcOb7e493cOO  3 43  0 0 

0543-4367-A3  J1450F301SC6441 . FED ) 
ffffBc0b7a4alt30  3 12  0 0 

ffffSc0l)7e4a7c40  123  3 0 0 

W"'  n doifs  - D i agrc  si  s-  FGW640pe  rati  orvEl  .«vtx ) 
ffffScfclffl  16  8 0 16 

)8i01tb00 

ffffftJbJftedM  1212  0 0 0 

fff%0b7f£:dla0  52  28  0 0 

ffficMceM  3 1 0 '3 

ffffScM)rffid2S93  3 1 0 '3 


0 G nafj?etLtile(  Hlircsott- 

3 0 lappeil  i lt(  fin  ihk  lur  I i It ) 

3 0 TiappetLfilet  FSD- 1 ED5680AF- 

0 0 mapped-filef  ms:dk.il’ ) 

0 0 mapped  fileC  Microsoft^ 

3 0 Tipsd  filet  netjoir.dll 

0 0 mappeLfileC  OUTLOOK, EXE ) 

')  0 niapped  fileC  verdanab.ttf ) 

3 0 mapped  fileC  No  nana  fbr  file  ) 

3 3 mapped  fileC  Nc  name  fbr  file  ) 


M*  lea  ffffcOb7tec3eO 


I'nntmlAra  fl  ffffMti/fKrrfliC 

Segno- 1 (Hid  3Sil8i5567C  F iik  IIIIMUUIM  Blink 
ffff!d)bJ34flfdO 

feci™  fiaf  1 Pfn  tef  80S  Mapped  Views  1 

llspr  Sef  7 1/laitForlfcl  0 Flush  Fount  c5a0 

-lie  OsjclL  fF'fSi.Jli/fOt'lWJ  NodUn LcCounL  0 Syslci  Vim.  fFff 

UritsblfMs  83000161 
laps  (aO)  Image  file 


\Pnnr<B  Files  WVitiMll  Of ' iLeVrwUOl l'ii;el6\OlTLOOt. EXE 


Spgispnr  ill  ffffJMiMSJO 

rnnrrolArea  ffffMtrffflcrffiO  Basellddirss  OflOOflfMlMM 

luUl  Flics  1609 

Seginert  Size  1639000  Coirniitied  0 

linage  Comni:  fl  Image  Inft:  ffffdf0fi<)8aS56b8 

FriMfra  ffffdfllUdnhfitdllD 

IdOOOO)  FruLediiAsk 


Siihsprrinn  1 fl  ffffftrMfaleC 

fjonrrolArea  ffffftlMSrriSG  Htsrtinj  fatur 

Saie  Fit;  ffrfiiWaliOliOOC  Pits  In  Subset  l 

Flags  2 Sector  Offset 


0 tatar  (If  fattrs  7 

„ Uiusai  Plus  O 

0 Protection  1 


SubMLliofi  2 fl  [I'lfWWIMS 


Cortro'Arsa  ffffdcOWftecJfiC  Startirg  Secier  l ‘liber  Of  Seam  ?bl? 


Base  Pie  fffffliatMcd  Pies  in  Subsect  ft  Urusecf  Ptes 

Flags  a fortnr  Offset  fi  Promt™ 


764 

0 

1 


felliiiliSJ- M lira  liiils 


r\ 


MS  l;rt 


ti  anlctd  successfully 


ki  !'*sla  7 


Irfork'ng  Set  Instance  I cu602d!0 
Working  Set  Shared  6 •:CiBQ2a30 


rirstrree  fid  nrstDynaiic 

LastEitry  203d  Nestilot 

tdc-nDi  rect  3 Hashable 


6 

6 Lzstliitialfzed  2063 

0 HasbTableSize  0 


F.eac  ng  tie  IdSLE  data 


(3603039 

(0602035 

(0601009 


(0601019 

(0800109 

(9000209 

77290a05 

(0014209 

C00012M 

?2a3?80S 


,'cge  Locked  RefernceCajrt 


5 

1 

1 


0 

0 


I 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1 


C:\Tool s>HeuiInfo.exe  -s 
Memlnfo  v3 .00  - Show  PFN  database  Information 
Copyright  (C)  2007-2016  Alex  Ionescu 
www. alex-ionescu.com 

Initializing  PFN  Database...  Done 

PFN  Database  List  Statistics 


Zeroed 

4867  ( 

19468  kb) 

Free 

3076  ( 

12304  kb) 

Standby 

4669104  (18676416  kb) 

Modified 

7845  ( 

31380  kb) 

Modi  fiedNoW  rite 

117  ( 

468  kb) 

Active/Valid 

3677990  (14711960  kb) 

Transition 

5 ( 

20  kb) 

Bad 

0 ( 

0 kb) 

Unknown 

1277  ( 

5108  kb) 

TOTAL 

8364281  (33457124  kb) 

pfn  m 


lb  !pfn 
PFN  (Ml  jL  dddiiss  MSAFC 


reference  count  fid  (idled 


;;imnsr 


color  D Priority  5 
M Active  N 


reference  count  III  Cached  color  0 Priority!) 
restore  pie  00000080  ooiiUiiiiiiy  we  03E5I9  Active  M 


Illlllllll 


f 


[ 


lkd>  [partition  FffffB03d)5b2430 
Parti tionObject  & ffffcSOSf 53 55920  (HenoryPartitionO) 
JLPARUTION  0 8 +tt'tta03eb5b24fl0 
MeiroryRuns:  0000000000000030 
MsiroryNodeRuns : ttttc  BOSMadeO 
Avai  lablePages:  MM11  { 16  Cb  16  Mb  288  Kb) 

Residential  lablePages:  Qn66777»2  ( 25  Cb  484  Pb  792  Kb) 


0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 


0 JII JWDEJ  N FORMATION  8 fffff 1000000  3800 
Total PagesEnti reNode : Qx7f8885 

Zeroed  Frew 

1GB  0 ( 0) 


2MB  41  ( 82  Mb) 

04KB  3533  ( 245  Mb  S32  Kb) 


4KB  82745  ( 323  Mb  228  Kb) 


Node  Free  Memory: 
InUse  Memory: 
TotalNodeMemory; 


( 051  Mb  30 
( 31  Gb  253 
( 31  Gb  504 


) 

Mb  496  Kb  ) 
Mb  532  Kb  ) 


DA  1)0  pfn  caa2d 


pfn  ?k  - 
tV  pfn  Ml 


— DU- 


1:  y>  Idle  M 


PKL  at  1 1 1 AMHUOO  PPL  at  1 1 1 1 M 


i 1 

-UA--UWLV  pfn  mil 
pfr;  eam  C-A-Ll 


0M«™  contains  ItllM 

pfn  25bac  M W pfn  oaZd  0 ft  1WEV  pfij  3b22f  DA 

HV  pfn  613d  - 


pfn  Mat  --4--IM.V  pfn  caa2d 
IKEkf  pro  gBK  (-A--P 


-UA-JWLV  pfn  M 


kd>  lm  hi 

start  end  nodule  name 

80626000  30631000  ktkui  (defend) 

Image  path:  kdui.dll 
Image  name;  hdcom.dll 

Browse  all  global  symbols  functions  data 
Timestamp:  Sat  Jul  1C  04:27:3?  2016  (S7898D7F) 

Checksum:  0000821A 

ImageS ize:  OOOOBOOO 

Translations:  ODDO.MbO  0000.04=4  0409.04b0  0400. 04e4 

81009000  81632000  nt  (pdb  symbols)  e:\syibols\ntkrpa 

pJb\AS4DFSS6C3E54895982FB73FS8C934591\fi[kipajnp.pdb 
Leaded  symbol  image  file:  nUrpairip.exe 
Image  path:  iiLkrparip.exe 
Image  name:  nLkrparp.exe 
Browse  all  global  symbols  functions  data 
Timestamp:  Wed  Sec  07  07:35:39  2016  (5 7Cr991B) 

Checksum:  005C6EG3 

ImageS ize:  00629000 

Translations:  OOCQMO  0000. m 0109,0100  0409. 01e1 

81632000  81693000  hal  (deferred) 

Image  path:  halmaepi.dll 

Image  name:  hatapi.d'l 

Browse  all  global  symbols  functions  data 

Timestamp:  Sat  Jul  16  04:27:33  2016  (S789SD8S) 

Checksum:  00061459 


1:  kd>  lohject  \device 

Object:  8?00c510  Type:  (SWhlfliO  Directory 
ObjectHeader:  3200c518  (new  version) 
HaiitileCoutil:  0 PuinLerCouiiL:  231 
Directory  Object:  82007d20  Name:  Device 


Hash  Address  Type 

Name 

00 

dC24a448  Device 

NisDrv 

9^afe08  Device 

SrvNet 

958beef0  Device 

WUDFLpcDevice 

854c69b8  Device 

FakeVidl 

8befec98  Device 

RdpBus 

88f7c338  Device 

Beep 

89d64500  Device 

Ndi  5 

8a24e250  symbol icL ink 

ScsiPort2 

89d6c580  Device 

KsecDD 

89cl5810  Device 

000D0025 

89cl7408  Device 

00000019 

01 

854c6898  Device 

FakeVid2 

88f98a70  Device 

Netbios 

8a48c6a8  Device 

NameResTrk 

89c2fe88  Device 

00000026 

02 

854c6778  Device 

FakeVid3 

8548fee0  Device 

00000034 

8a214!)78  Symbol icLink 

Ip 

89c31DB8  Device 

00000027 

03 

9c205c40  Device 

00000041 

854  c6658  Device 

FakeVid4 

854dd9d8  Device 

00000035 

8dl43488  Device 

VideoO 

8a541030  Device 

KeyboardClassO 

89c323c8  Device 

00000028 

8554ft 50  Device 

KMDFQ 

04 

958bb040  Device 

ProcessManagement 

97ad9fe0  Symbol icLink 

Hail  si otRedi rector 

854f0090  Device 

00000036 

8S4c6538  Device 

FakeVi d5 

8bfl4e98  Device 

Vi deol 

8bf2fe20  Device 

KeyboardllassI 

R9r3B?aO  Device 

00000020 

89c05030  Device 

VolMgrControl 

89ciala8  Device 

VMbSus 

Driver  biotin  Liii:  (id  Jr) 


MM  ttfffl  MB 


155 


[xtensionFlaos  MOM))  I m DM,  D0[  Ml 


Device  queug  is  rot  busy 


1;  kd>  !dr;cb]  be  class  7 
Driver  object  (3a5S7fi?0)  for: 

\flriwflr\klidrlaw 

[)i  ivu  bxLaiif ion  Lisl;j  (id  r Mr) 

Device  Object  list: 

UfM  ffifyfrrt  BaWKII 

DriverErtry;  ScJOaOlO  k add  ass ! CsDn  verCntry 
[)rivprStarrTn:  OOOQOOflfl 
Drivprllrload:  iMMI 

AilJDcviu::  k jcIlI as b ! KuybuiirdAddUcv  it 


Dispart  murines: 


m iKPju.tBuit 

RiM 

Mite  KcybuardLliiwtrcaLc 

101!  IPJLTOONS.PIFE 

51142)42 

nt ! lo  pi r va 1 i dDe vi c e Req  jes  t 

[01]  IRF  HI  CLOSE 

EcJOM) 

kbdclass ! Key boardC 1 assG  cse 

[111]  JKFJ.M) 

MI3150 

kktirlass'Kryhnardt  lassKraii 

[114]  IBFJLMt  IF 

F 143147 

tifnoplnvrilidlhircltfqiirst 

|C5|  IW]JEiy.INFO»TIO'J 

11142342 

r-fD  lopln  w 1 i dDev  i leRequei  L 

[06]  HP  n SET  INFORMATION 

51142)42 

nt ! lo  pi nval i dDevi c e Req  jes  t 

[07]  TRP_H1_(|IFHV_FA 

f 14714? 

ntiloplnvaltdDpvifpRppiiesr 

[OS]  iKFJ.it  .LA 

51142142 

1 1 U id  p J 1 1 Vdl  I dDrj  v i l rj  kt  q UL-L  L 

|03|  JHPJ.FLLSH.5l)FFE!15 

5C303S78 

kbdc lass! Key boardC ! ass1! ush 

[Ol]  IRF  HI  QUERY  VOLUME  mim 

51142)42 

nt ! Io  pi nval l dDevi c e Req  jes  t 

[llli]  iKPJ.lt  JOLimtJHIAliUN 

mm 

nL!ia[iiiidil)ci/iLcKtL|ytil 

[Cl]  1IPJJEM1L 

ill'lopluwlitlcifiLcKqydL 

U|  niPJILFILLSrSTEHCOUTROL 

81142342 

ntllopIiallfcicelfitiKest 

[Oe]  IIP  m ra  QOVTROL 
l mitral 

km 

didcl is  s ! K«  y boarJC1 is  sOevi ce 

Cl  1 IOIMIUEI'ICLOM 

IlIIIO 

WjiiclitssItalwartK  assta 

Through 

[ID]  lP.PJ.tTil 
[11]  lUPJU.JULt'I  K)L 
[11]  UPJJiltfMf 

[i]]  iip  n era  wm 

[H]  TRPJfLQIFSVJrflRTTY 
[11]  lKPJ.lt  .SttlliilT 
1161  IIPJ.1EI 
[17]  IIP  ID  SYETPN  ml 
Cnitrn’ 

[It]  IKPJUHVI&jmh 

lie  i ffiPjidUEM'i 

[la]  IIP  i)  SIT  PI 
[it]  rupjijp 


nt 1 Toplnv^li  iDpvirpRf  rjiifst 


(IxJlI  m ! KcylMjartl^tltanup 

fltjloplmnalillmcelteqiKst 

nt 1 TopTnvflli  iOpvi  r pRfrjiif  st 
[lUlopliiwliJUwiiDKaiutil 


1:  kd>  dt  rt! Jriverjbject  Sai57?20 


fOnOCO  "fte 

fCKOC^  Size 


tOxC'08  Tigs 
fCxOCc  DriverStart 

tDxOlO  DriwrSiJF 
Mild  Driwriartinii 
MilS  Briv?rFxtPnsinrl 
MIc  Dnwrta 
iDxP  H-ini’idrclldtiibasi 
DESOI[m\SMHi; 
t0i028  fdiLMispiiLi.li 
tOi£it  CrivirliiL 
fOxCGO  DriverStartlo 
+0x034  DrivarUilcad 
+0x033  MajorFuictior 


M 

M65 

MfSHMI  DEVICE  OBJECT 
3x312 

OxBcJOOOOC  Void 


OjSallliiuB  Void 
IMaiM  _ORTVFR_FXTFHSTOI 
JJNiOTtJIILNC  >ivGr\kbcilass' 

miwb  jumoimw 


MiiSWlC  lone  +1  [ 1 1 1 [ l'l8L30a010 


lit  1 0xSc301M  lcn$  +fttffftfSc301d80 


1;  kd>  dt  rt!  device  otiect  Sf 


m 

fOxQOZ  Size 
4-OxOfM  RpffirflnrftCniirt 
rfxflCS  DpivapDhjprr 
[UxUCc  BtoiLDuvM.ii 
fDxUlO  ALludicdDuviLti 
1 0x014  LuraiLirp 


On] 

3xlaS 

M 

hmm  JRTVFJy».lF(T 

umm  jtvitLJUbu 

(null) 


Event  spllet 


flTFSIGsDriverEntry 


lkt  Idrvobj  \fi1flsystei\rtfs  l 
Driver  ohjert  (ffffrKMhJfkfSIO)  is  for: 
\Hlc5yilai\NIF5 
Dr-'verEntry:  tttffBOe5663aO30 
DriwrSTartlo:  fMCIO 
Driverlliilojc:  001)01) 

Ail  toia::  LTOD3UD 

nis[Mtdi  ratiitfs: 

Fast  I/O  ratios: 


FastMhpflilfPnsfiiMp 

fff-'fUCpiiiWW 

MlhSiMfiih^LMhaklfVDbiibli; 

FastloHead 

ffr'fuccsts/Mw 

NTFSINtfsCopylteailA 

FastlcWrite 

ttftttCeWKffll) 

HTFS!'lttsCop\WrM 

FasrTaQiifryfiasifTflfc 

ffffffiiiesmiii) 

NlhilMf^^Lquay^ianfu 
FasfWuc  ryStandarcIiifiD 

tttftS0e5653W2O 

NTFS ! 'IttsFcStOueryStdlnfo 

Fasfln  flrlc 

fffffMIsSfiMlil 

KirSiWssriwIr 

haslluUriluLkSinql^ 

rrrrnweMftnucti 

NFS! 'll  IsFasWiiMswijli: 

FastlaUnlackAI 1 

tft^t8CeE6Ed59eO 

HTFS ! HttsFastUn  1 1 1 

FastloUrilackAI  IByKey 

tfffl«le5«5aStSO 

NTFS>  NtfsFastlJnl  nrk  Al  1 FyKsy 
Ikl^L^ilchurHLLra^taLmf! 

rrrrrsccSMAriJw 

WIFSIll’sRulcascFurtraLi: 

Section 

rastloQueryNetworkOFenlnfo 

fffffBCeS6SJ775) 

HTfS ! Ntf  sf  astQEjervNettwrk 

M-  Idrvobj  \fiksystem\utfs  2 

Driver  object  rfffc4C4b2fbfSiCi)  is  for; 

\FilsS)iste#\KIR 

Cnvnrtntry:  fffffHGtilifHati) 
DrivfirS^ rtk':  (MKMDO 

Di  ivertfcd:  m 0U0>] 

AildDeviie:  C30C0000 

HihSitisDnvcirhitTY 

Dispatch  routines; 

[Dfl]  1BPJ1JHFATF 

ffPfffleif)S?7SeO 

NTFS  i Ntf  sFsdf  r«tfi 

[C'l]  IMIJlAIFJIWiFF 

ffff®dr/M0 

nti  ioplnvalidlhirfiifcqmat 

[02]  IRPJLCLOSE 

irt'i&se™ 

NTFS IlLlsFvdC lose 

[OS]  JIPJJJttflD 

iTf'fSUeStlMC 

NlFMNLfsFbfa 

|04|  lOJJTE 

lll'ISCeEt™ 

NTFSI'lLlsFsdWriLe 

[Os]  IRPJJ_OJERY_IHFOtMATICH 

fTfff«)e56E75fD 

NTFS!  'Ilf  sFsdDispatdtfeit 

[05]  IRP  Ifl  SD-  INrOfiffiON 

ffPfMeSf1eJo80 

NTrS ! Ntf srsdSetlnfoniati  on 

[07]  TRPJAUQIFP J,i 

ffPf30eSf'1771f0 

NTFSl'ltfsFsifOispsrrilW;ir 

[03]  IRFJIJiHLFA 

ffffttWAfU 

NIFSiNtfsFstilispaFrllHsit 

[01]  HtPJLFMJUFFEtS 

III  IJCcSt-SkM 

NTFSINLlsFalFIjsliBillers 

[Oil  IPJJUJEPyjLLME.RFW:# 

ft™e56SM0 

NTFS  I NtfsFsdDi  spatcfi 

)0b|  ]RFJL5ETJLll4LIMFOCra 

liri.itefSMO 

NTFSI'lLIsFidDispaltli 

jod  iojiotjmiol 

KT:1S  !NtfsTsdDi  rectonrContrc' 

ffffiOeSWiTWO 

[Oil]  1FPJLF1  FiMirO^BOl 

ffPfttSf)l?loJ0 

lkcfc-  ! process  0 7 explorer. exe 

TOES5  f^ffc404^673c73G 

Ssssionld:  1 Cid;  IDbC  ?a:  OOcbbDOG  ParentCid:  1 TA 

DirSase:  8&95fOOO  ObjectTabla; 

ffffe669Qllb71cO  llandleCourt:  <Data  Net 

jtasviLle> 

Im.iqp : raplorar.fjifi 

VadRoul  1 1 1 k404l672bW3  Uafc  &60  C un>  0 Pi  [vale  7260.  Hililiud  366527.  IM  7S4 

OsviceHap  ffflieBBttfaM' 

Token 

ffffeG6900024920 

[lapseJTm 

18:13:28. 175 

Use  irTine 

00:00:17.500 

KerneTime 

00:00: 13. 181 

VanoryPnor  i Ly 

BAtK(.ROUI\IU 

BaiePrior i Ly 

8 

CominliGiarge 

10730 

Job 

ffffc404bfi075060 

TIIRlAD  ffff^01bG73aOEO  Cid  lObO.ICbl  Te&:  OOOOOOOGOQqcQOO  Vfn32Tlirsd; 
ffffMMhfjfie7[)90  WrtlT:  (UrtJsflrRflqittSt)  ItefirMadf  NnMlflrtahlF 
f f ff ■ c404h 'li  ft )!)  74(1  Sy: r r :h  rnn  rati  o n h vi crif 
NoL  rnpei'iurmL  ir[| 


TIIRCAD  ffffd01bfiDc7cO  Cid  15]c.l5afl  Teo;  OOOOOMOOOMOW  tfin32Tlirafid; 
WAIT:  {lIsfrRpqiif^T)  IJssrMraip  Nob-Alp rtabls 

rfff[;4O4h!)Sd0d6D  SyiiLliromzaljuiibvcnl 
! i I M4b56&[  310  SyiiLlir ‘uri'i zaL i LiriEveril 
IRF  List; 

ffffc4O4b«M920:  (0006,02(8  Tla^;  00060800  Hcl:  OOOOOOOQ 


jt(k  Jirpfi'Kl 

Scanning  large  pool  allocation  table  for  tag  0x]f7Q/219  (Ir&?>  (aSOQOOOO ; a52DOOOO) 

Irp  [ Thread  ] irpStack:  DevOb]  [Driver]  MDL  Process 

[mIIcIM]  lrpStiirk:  ( r,  Vj  KhchM  [ \|}nvrr\AH)]  (tonal  a'M] 

Ml54S  LOIMO]  irp? La:  { c,23)  8LilM  [ \Privur\AFDJ  (toMik-W 

Searching  icnpagec  pool  (8DOGOOCG  ; ffcOGOOO)  for  tag  0x3f707249  [Irp?) 

[Kli/fi?[MO]  lrfiStark:  ( c,  0)  Ifai'h4rf[j  [ \|)nvrr\™bus] 

85273720 [m%m\  irpfiLaik:  ( e,23)  8ktM  [ '\Privtfr\AFDj  0x86270040 
mtm  tOlJDtbKO]  irpSloLk:  ( u JO)  JLitiuiD  [ '\Pnvcr\ArD]  Mtttm 

852alB  |B62978cO|  irpStack:  ( d,  3]  Stca4030  I '\FileSysta\Npts| 

@62a24c0  [86297040]  irpStack:  [ cf  0)  8fea403C  [ \rileSysta\Np"s] 

0620)213  [9c25f7l0l  irpStack:  { cT  2)  3bl270U3  [ Viltiyst^OTTg 

[^4bfH(H)J  i rpStnrk:  { c.  S)  flbrbM  [ \))rivrr\AH)]  Itoaa'IaM 

SMlWgS  [jMMlO]  upSLii:  (ur  0)  Sbl^/OlS  [ \-iluSybLui\N|K]  McGfM) 
862t9kO  99ac9040|  irpStack:  ( 3;  0)  3a7ace4S  I \Driver\vibus!  0s9S17ac40 

mm  Sld456d)[  irpStack:  { e,  5}  3bcb2idfl  ! WmrW\  OdklUH 

SS2d652S  "^.dadSCK'l  irpStack:  ( c.  2}  3bl27DlS  [ VileSystaWFSl 

SG2e3230  [30C000M1  Irp  is  complete  (CurentLocation  2 > StackCount  1) 
mm  [Bfi?tf040]  irpStack:  ( ii.  fl)  Shra-M  [ \Fil(fiyst^Np:s] 

[aiddusjo]  np&UiLk:  (c,  0}  sbuWiii  [ Vik^L^'g 

863011; 3 300000'90[  lip  is  complete  (CurreriLLouLion  2 > SLdcfcCuufiL'  1) 

06327003  "OOCOOOOOl  Irp  is  complete  (CurentLocation  43  > StackCaunt  42] 

S6323003  BOCflCQOO]  Irp  is  complete  (Current Location  13  > StackCount  42) 

06323960  [GOGOOODO]  Irp  is  complete  (CurentLocation  43  ? StackCaunt  42) 

0S37TOR  [J'GQCiOOO]  Trp  is  rnmpletp  (Ciirrpnt I oration  43  > SttrkCniinT  4?) 


LI  LI  iJUi'm 


ililMI 


Irp  vi  cnmplrto  (iiirrcntl oration  / > .StackCitunt  1] 
Irp  ' j tump  I tit  (CurmiLLtiuLijo  13  > SLdLkCuunl  42] 


BUfeeae)  300)0000 1 i rpStack 
8a5dS3c5 


Sa6dcS2S 


MuM]  i rpStack 
Bbc758c0]  irpStack 
]Bbr/M]  lrpStarli 

Ea6f4d2fi  [SHieStf]  irpStack 


( e:  0]  33.755030 1 \DriverWI| 

{ d,  0)  86127018  [ \ri'leSysta\mrS] 

(1,0)  3bl2701E  [ \-ileSystaa\MTFS]  mm 


{ 4.34}  BbDhKIKI)  [ \Dnvrr\ihk] 

(4,34)  SbCbSQSO  [ \priver\disk]  DxOGOODOGD 
8ii/tiid9S  [JdCOUOJO]  irp  is  tumpltlt  ([urrmLLuuliai  6 > iUckCuursL  5) 

8a78MS  -3CO>3QO30|  iipfilaik;  { [,  0)  (ME  |B):  Cuuld  ml  redd  devil 
object  op  JEVKLMCT  not  fburd 
] 

8a7<i'laS  jtfdbM]  irpfitark:  (t.  0)  Sfi3?!,7(if  [ \l)river'\D?vi;e4pi] 

EhIHcifK  [{IlIffiH)]  Irp  ii  rumple  It  (Ijirrrntl oration  / > Stack!  nunt  1] 

ObOL'SkB  853J5040 1 irpStack!  ( e.  0)  Ba73l030 1 \Driver\vmbusl 
SblWScO  ]IJliJalM]  npiUii:  ( c,  i)  SkbiuD  [ \privcr\AHI]  OiaaljjMO 
SblM8  DOCOOOOOI  Irp  is  compiete  (CurrentLocation  9 > StackCount  5) 

8bl251bS  IOOGOOOOO]  Irp  is  complete  (CurrentLocation  5 > StackCount  7} 

Sbl710C'B  jaaCaabSO]  irpStack;  ( 1, 0)  3bl2701E  [ VileSystenANlTS]  fallelciO 
BbMIB  aHiabBO]  lrpStark:  ( 4.  II)  8817/1111!  [ Vilriystt^NIHi]  fa'IicM 

mm  ;sbum]  npsucb  ( cji)  skteuc  [ \i)rmy.H)] 

8blaW73  -30C00OD0I  Irp  is  complete  (CurrenlLuuliai  2 > SlackCuiM  1) 


fiblMO  IfcflMGl  irpStack 
EbMbO  a4C(M!|  irpStack 
8bM89  !9c3be040]  irpStack 


( e,  0)  36325758  \ \Priver\Dsvice4pil 

( e,  0)  86325758 1 \Driver\DavMpi.| 

( e,  Cl  8bc73648  [ \Dri\rer\|Jaep] 


I C 


kd>  !irp  8a6f4<i;8 

irp 's  artivf  nrh  1'  stacks  li  is  nrirnt  (-  IhcHalifMr) 
Hdl-abl4b2!iC:  Nc  System  [Infer : Thrsad  Sffl2efc0;  Irp  stacr  tries, 
end  flp  cl  Device  File  Completion-Context 

[aim , w(o)i 

0 0 OCGOOOOO  30000003  OOOOO'DOO-MOOOOOO 


wm,  n/a(d]i 

(i  d 


Arps:  00000030  00003000  00003000  00000000 

%'m,  H/A(0)J 

0 0 30000003  30000003  00000300-03030000 


0 0 30000003  30000303  DC00030D-03030000 


wm,  m%] 


>MJflfflI(4),  N/A04)] 

14  60  SbgbflOiO  MOOD  876c2efQ-0QQ0C000  Success  Error  Canal 
\Driver\Jisk  partner! PidoCcnpl e t i on 

Irgs:  00041030  00300000  4bh0000  00000002 

[IRF  N WRITEC1) , m)] 

14  eO  5t!rrL0:8  3COCOM3  376c36a0-030DC'000  SJCKSS  Error  Cartel 
\l)r  iv('i\(M'l«j!'  parliigH  Pari  i I innliifmplrl  inn 
Args:  Mtol  UUOUDCOO  1bl«  OOCEUtlU.? 

niPjmiT[(4),  WfOjl 

11  eD  8biZH98  MW  SMlMbllMi  iaccess  trror  tarcel 
\Dnve  r\partng  r volirgr!  VipReadw  ritaConpl  eti  onRoitl  ne 

Args:  00040000  00000000  ZtaaDOQO  00000002 

[IRFJLWRI  IK/1),  11/, 1(1))] 

4 eO  81121928  30000000  82dl01e0-8bl220d9  Success  Error  Cartel 
\Jriwr\wln  r tvevo  I ! FvefassThro  JijiConp  I eti  onlldpLeve  1 2 

Args:  OlfflbOll  IIIOMl  4b4tardf  ODIIOIIOOO 

U 

IRPJD_WRIT[(4) , H/MOl 

4 rO  81:1 2/0/3  mm  82M  OOfifflOO  Sjkws  Fiw  to  I 
\Dri ve  r\fvevol  rdyboost ! SnflMn  tsConpl  eti  on 

Aros:  C004b030  00303000  ZbeaDOOO  00000002 

TRP_M  ;_WRTTF(4) , N/A(0)J 

1 el  81118538  30000®  82865  7dD-0M00  Success  Error  Cartel 
\3rive r\rdybocst  i orate ! IcMeadWri  teCampl eti or 

Ams:  000410,10  II (I'll II  MOO  0000000? 


If: 


M ipiras  0 1 riuliiiyfiuM1.exe 
mi LSS  ffFRcUbHUcHZicq 

Scssionld:  i Cid:  2b04  Feb:  4cSc9f4000  PmtCid:  0d40 
DirBase:  DedfaOOO  ObjectTable:  ffffdf08ddl40900  llandleCount:  <Data  Not 

Access"  blc?- 

inaqe;  notiEyfaulti4.exe 

VadRnot  fffffir0bRfi.ted1%  Vads  fil  Clone  0 Pr'vatp  W.  Mndififd  H.  3 erksd 


0... 

IMAP  f ff f ScObSS 3 773C0  Cid  2bD4.2714  Teb:  OOOOBeScSOSOOO 


fffffiMc044UIH  Synch  romzationLvent 
IRP  LisL: 


f ffflcDbMf IdlBO : (UW^OIIB)  Hags:  ODMO  Mdl : IMilAHM] 
Not  'iupnr^nnarirg 

DeviceWap  fltfdtOBd_4d7d20 

Owning  Process  f^ff3cObSSc823c3  Image: 

nuLnyW  L64.exe 

Child  SP  RntAddr  : Arvjs  to  Child 

: Call  Site 

ffffb&SHccfM)  fffff802'cfc38alc  : OOOOOOOO’ODOOOIOO 
OOOOOOOO'OOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOO'COGOCOOO  OOOOIOOb'OOOOOODO  : 
ntiKiSwapCmtftxt40if7fi 

rmwi'^rM  rrrrririkMr : oooooooo’oooooooo 
ooooooou'oooudoou  mououroyuytnjou  oootxmj’oooouuijy : 

nt!K1  SwapThrcadi0^17c 


ttmffil'k™  ffttt302'ctc3a287 ; 


nt ! Ki  Gxirr'  tHi  re  aJWa  i t+Ox  14t 

fffftffll'tecfmi)  fffffRfla'drWlfa : fffffRO^rWOlS 

rrrffim'ooooooM  oomoooo'oococooo  oooooooo'ooooooao : 

ntIKeWaitl  orbing]eJb]ect+OxJ// 

fffMl'focffleO  fffff802,d00fi7430 : ffff8c0l)'B8d2b550 

ODOO'OOOOCOOl  OOODOOOO'OOOCIDO : nyfaultfOxlfce 


ffffbSSI  'i-prf/Wfl  ffffWdQCffiH  : ffffMb'OOfiffll 
tttifcOb'WZbSM  OODOOOOO1  GOOOOOOO  tttfMST 1 kt’MO ; ntilopSpchronousSer 
vireTai'l-tOx’aO 


mm^im  m\m 


00000000 '00001MI  IMII'IIJIIUU  OOOOOOOO'UOOOOra  : 


lnTOm 


ifmmrn 


nt ! lopXxxContro i Fll c i 0k674 

tttMrktJdO  tbttt302,ctdS7t93 ; ttftBcOb1 85377300 
fffffR0Mli%4[l  Mffi'inio  fffffiW'rillffilMf : 

iiLlNUfeviteluCwnLrjlFilttOxSfi 

ffffhSSl 'lerfZaW  IHfflMflMfB  : GOMIKI!)1 0000000(1 

00000000 'OOOOKOO  DCOOOOOO'OOCOCOOO  OOOOOOOO'OOOOMJO : 
nt! Ki Systembervi csCopyLrd+OxlJ  (trap! rane  0 ffffoUl’Jecf/bOO) 


lkd>  ! devnode  0 i 

Dumping  IopdootCeviceNcde  (=  0xB5161a98) 

DevNode  Ox85161a98  for  PDO  0xB4dl039C 
InstanccPatb  is  "HTREE\ROOT\0" 

St^tc  - Devi ccNodcStartcd  (0x338) 

Previous  State  = DeviceNodsEn urerateComp 1 eti on  (0x30c) 

DevNode  M515bea8  for  PDO  0x8525a030 
DevNode  Qx8S15c698  for  PDO  0x8515c820 
InstancePatb  is  "3cot\ACPI_H.AL\0C00" 

State  = DeviceNodeStarted  (0x308) 

Previous  State  - DeviceNodeEnumerateOipletlcn  (0x30d) 

DevNode  Cx84dlc5bO  for  PDO  0x34dlc738 
InstancePatb  is  "ACPLKAL\PNPOGC8\0" 

ServiceName  is  "ACPI" 

State  - Devi ceNodeStarted  (0x308) 

Previous  State  = OeviceNcdeErtumerateCoirpletion  (0x30d) 

DevNode  OxSSebfloO  for  PDO  0x8Sec0210 
InstancePath  is  "ACPr\CenjineIntel_-j86_FaTilyJJodel_15\_0 
ServiceNane  is  'intelp" 

State  - DeviceNodeStarted  (0x308) 

Previous  State  - Devi ceNodeEranerateCompletion  (Ox30d) 

DevNode  0x8Secfi970  for  ?C0  OxSSlSeGlB 
ItistancePatf  is  "ACPI\CenjineIntel_-_x86_FaTilirJJodel_15\_l 
ServiceNane  is  "iiiLelip"' 


SULt  = OeviteNodeSlarled  (0*308) 

Previous  Sidle  = DeviceNde&MiierdleCoinpleLioii  (0.*30d) 
DevNude  OxSSaiJScE  fur  PCO  (M5ed/M 
InsLanrePaLl  Is  nJOI\The™alZo[ie\THM_n 
SULe  = DeviceNudeSUrled  (0*308) 

Previous  Sidle  = DeviceNudeEriuiieraleCuinpleLioii  (0*30d) 
DevNode  Ox85a!6d8  Tor  PCO  0*85ed58S8 
TrstsnrePafP  is  "ArPT\pnp'Dc14\0l 
Servireta  is  'Wiriflrpi " 

State  = OevifpypStdrted  (0*308) 

Previous  Sidle  = DevireNiideFiiiierdleftiplfllioii  (0s30(f) 
DevNode  0*8SbI7008  Hir  ?C0  MM 
TnslamePall  is  "ArPT\ACPI0003\?S(jabd3 TS?" 

Se rv i chIJhik  is  "Mall" 

Sidle  = Devil  eWeSI dried  (0*308) 

Previous  State  = Devi ceNodeEnunerateCompletion  (0x30d) 
DevNode  OxHSecJefiO  for  PCO  M<d2eD30 
IrstancePath  is  "ACPIWMI" 

SenriceNane  is  "Cifiatt" 


1 


; raOMINf  -■  Tills  file  contains  descriptions  of  Keyboard  class  devices 


; Copyright  (r)  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  resolved. 
[Version] 

Signature  -"JHirdore  HIT 
(lass  =Keytard 

Cl assQlID  -f1D36E^B-E3ZS-Hd-BFa-DBOO20ElO31Bl 
Provider  =Sfti  III 
DriwPVcr-0B/21/ZGC6tlfl  .0.10586.0 

[SourccDi sksNamcs] 
iMZhnnfaflS  cd 

iScxcrceDisksFi  Issl 
i8042prt.sys  = 3426 

kbdtlass.syb  ■ 3426 

kbdhid.sys  = J426 


M livdfkd.wdfldr 


Hil-  Drivers 


Loadacta'eList  0x87OS91ec 


LiMTjmJLt  OsWlrf 


Vtiiiun  vilil 

Service  \Registry\Machine\Systei\CurrentContPC-  SettServicesWtOlOOO 

lm0m  WdfGlOOD.sys 
TmjMfldrKS  OvMOOfll) 
[MRU 

Associated  Hi  eats;  25 

kmtm 

Vr.r  i/rifiilnmls  liLloInls  liraqiirtfrMS 

lfHrH]f!ii7n 

npjiss.sys 

vl.15  taforirt  MaiWfli  IIMSflin 

\mmm 

ptdULll.bybi 

vl.7  M5e798dS  M5e79M  MeMMCD 

OiOOObaflO'] 

bis  jcp.sys 

vl.15  MkcIMO  Maedla50  toSeSOOODO 

0x0001400i) 

vmgid.sys 

vl.15  M7dCfd08  Cit97d0fc0e  0x8e2600CD 

m w 

■omtnr.s/s 

vi.'is  Mirfm  w/rf/dm  ii*?uie 

wmmm 

LiuiUmL.  sys 

vl.15  (MMjJlflB  Cd7cb3CM  bMHNK) 

OiOMlbflOO 

NdsVl  rtualBiis^ys 

vl.15  MdOfdH  MdOfclbC  MMMOD 

OxOOCOMDO 

vmgflrrmvnrflr.sys 

vl  .15  MWsfdfl  MdOfodl)  (te87a800M 

mmm 

intfllfpi.sys 

vl.15  MdDflrfO  MdOfdtfli  (te87aSO(fflIl 

fl9fono?iom 

wAi.w.ip 

vl.15  'MM5V18  MdOfjB  UiS/allMO 

mrntm 

lotiil:  1 library  ‘miinl 


C:\WIND0WS\systen3bpGwercfg  /a 

Tl’p  follnwinn  sleep  states  are  available  (in  this  system: 

Standby  (S3) 

Hibernate 


Fist  Startup 


fte  following  sleep  states  are  not  available  on  this  system: 
Standby  (SI) 

The  system  firmware  does  not  support  this  standby  state 


Standby  (52) 

The  system:  firmware  fines  not  support  this  standby  state. 


Standby  (50  low  Power  Idle) 

The  system  firmware  does  not  support  this  standby  state, 


Hybrid  Sleep 

The  hypervisor  does  not  support  this  standby  state. 


C:\WINDOWS\systeir32>powercfg  /h  off 


C :\WINDOWS\systGm32>powercfg  /a 

The  following  sleep  states  are  available  on  this  system; 

Standby  (S3) 

The  following  sleep  states  are  not  available  nn  this  system: 
Standby  (SI) 

The  system  firmware  dues  nut  support  this  standby  stale. 

Standby  fS2) 

The  system  firmware  does  not  support  this  standby  state. 

Hibernate 

Hibernation  has  not  been  enabled. 

Standby  (SO  Low  Power  Idle) 

The  system  firmware  dues  nut  support,  this  standby  state. 

Hybrid  Sleep 

Hibernation  is  not  available. 

The  hypervisor  does  rot  support  tris  standby  state. 

Fast  Startup 

Hibernation  is  not  available. 


littery  0 ■ Capacity 
BattPiy  1 ■ Capacity 
Battery  l - Capacity 


EatteriesPMt 


fi 

f] 

I 

C 


(d> ! pi  icy 


ovierButton 


Idle: 

OverThrottled: 
IdleTieout: 
HinSleep: 
LidOpei 

VideoTimeout: 
SpinTimeout: 
FanTolerance: 
tie: 


Sleep  Flags 
None  Flags 


Event 

Event 

Event 


t 


Hone  Flags:  100000  Event 
0 IdleSersitivitv: 


SO  FastSleeo: 


1 


S3 

S3 

0 

0 


41)0  OptForPower: 

OK  Forcedllrottle 


mottle:  None  (0) 


C iWOT\  systeiMspowe  rcfg  /requests 
MSPliff; 

[mu  -SS;  \l)mrr\Hjrildisl[Voluiiie1\P™ruiii  hIr'iVi'ii rrlnm^pps\vi rrnsrft . 
ZuneVid«oJ.lM32.11131I  .CjHJ^b’dStoeWiilee.  UI.  e*e 
Widows  Ruritin  Package;  Micro  soft,  ZurieVideo  BwekjMbbwe 

SYSTTM: 

[RIV'rlQ  (onrannt  ISSI  Audio  [IHI H All)ll)\h,iN(JllKVPNJ4h lfil)l-V_S:}P4fiS(IKSY?1_l(]i 

EVj01\4ila013iliiS«ll 

An  audio  streai  is  currently  in  use. 

[PROCCSS]  \Devi  ce'jlarddi  skVol  ui»l\Prograin  files'#  rdowsAppsV'i  croscft . 
/unoVidfflJD.KillIZ.lDfll.  .WUiwel(yh3iiiibliwr\Vidw).l)l  .car: 

W udcws  lentils  Package:  Mia,osuil.Zu[ieVideo.8iiekylj3d8Libiiie 


MlM; 

None. 

BKLTMH: 

tone. 


mLOffiCEN: 

tone. 


m 


111! 


i 


"n 


Utti  dt  nt!_token 

+OxOCO  TokenSource  ; JOKLILSOURCL 

+0x010  Tokanlcf  : JIIID 

rllxOlH  Anthcnti  rat"  on  I rf  : J U.-t’il 

+0x020  ParentTokenld  : J_UIC 

+0x023  Exp  ration?  me  : _URGE_MGE[t 

mm  lokenLock  : FtrM  mmtt 

+0x0J3  Modifi&dld  : _LUIC 

[0x040  Privilaja  : JEP.ipiJRMECES 

+0x033  Audi  tP&Vcy  : JLPJUCrLFOLICY 

+0x073  Eesstonld  : Uint4B 

+0xt)/c  LsflrAni-rcupCDumt  ; UinMB 

+0x030  RestrinedSidCoufit  : Uint4Q 

1 0x034  Vdr  iabldcnglh  : UinNB 

+0x033  charged  : IfintlB 

+0x08c  DynaiicAvailable  ; UJnt4G 

[DxOflO  CfilnullOwiKirTraitH  : UinNR 

+0x093  LserAndCrcups  : Ptr54  _S IC_^N D^TTR I B UTE S 

i OxOaO  Re', If  IlL a]S  ds  : Plr 54  JIUND_AMBIiTES 

+0x0a3  PnmaryC  reup  : Ptrti-1  Yc^d 

+0x0b0  DynaricFirt  ; Ptr64  IM40 

lOxOlift  EWrJiillE'ri!  I : Pi  r fi4  _AH 

mm  lokenlype  : IQKtN  lYFt 

+0x0c4  InipersonationLflVfll  : .SECURITY JMPEHSCWATIONLL EVEL 

1 0x0(3  J[)kciri"  iiijs  : IF  in  NR 

+0x0cc  Tokening  : UChar 

iQxOliO  In.i'yr  yldvd  T raids  : IlinNR 


+UxOd1  Handator/Pohcy  ; DmMS 

+0x0d3  LDgonSession  ; Ptifl  JEFiOTOlSESSIMrEffiB 

iMrO  frill  mi  iiHjIipSsiaii : J1JID 

MM  ; M’AIIKiltSKil 

+0xlf&  RestrictedStdllash ; JIDJDJllMSJIASli 

MS  iftwriL/AUritulia : 5lrM  JTHZBASEP_S EC [IRITVJiTTRrE UTES. 


FtrH  Vcid 

ptr6J  jnuNDjnranriES 


#10  Facoge 
tOxilfi  Capabilities 
ilbHMfiiiililyGiiiii! 

#23  Capabilities!  lash ; SID  Alt  ATTRIGUTE5 
+0x4Dd  LavboxNunfcerEntry : Ftrtt  JtPJMO Umm 

; FI  i'M  JFPJMIXM  RJHM 


#H8  pCla;niAitributes 
MO  TiustLmlSid 
#118  IrustLMdlota 


PtrM  mm  CLAIM  ATTRIBUTES  (OLLECQON 
Ptr64  Vcid 
FtrM  I'M 


MO  Integri/LevelSidValye ; P:rEi  Void 


M3  TuIrfdViilE 
#1  /0  Irate  ry 
#28  Cnagnosti  clnfo 
MO  fessiunObjecl. 
#83  VanablfiW 


PtiOF  JEPJIDJWLUESJLOdt 
FtrS’l  StP  LUiL  10 1M  W tNIKT 
PtrH  JEPJKEOIAyEKJTRT 
PLiW  Vcid 


M-  ! p^cc-ftss  G 1 axplorer.exe 
PROCESS  "ff^eld]l>ldfd730 

Sessioild:  I Cid;  2M  3eb;  OOcZaOGO  FarantCid;  226-1 
Dirta:  2a,iftfii(KK]  {Ihicrt Liblc:  ffffrdH/riVfoi&l  HanrJlrCourt:  -dteil-.i  M 
Accessible:* 

iTiage;  explorer, exa 

VaiRnnt  ffffelS.iDttSM  tads  7CS  Clone  Q Private  1?/IV1  Hnriifipri  Min.  InrJiec  IS. 

Duv  i l uHlip  f r I"  rofl!  Zd  !l  bL  D JO 

Token  ffffcdS2c72fc060 


PMCFft  fffFplfil067naQIW 

to  wild:  1 Lid:  2M  'ub:  OMUDO  FarcriLLid:  Mk 
DirEase:  2cba970C3  ObjectTable:  tfttcd82c7ccdOD  Hand ieCourt:  <Data  Not 
Accessible;* 

I T^nir:  rirploTr.rxp 

VadltoL  I[':kl52064e9l63  Vdds  1991  Clone  0 Private  im.  MudiS  ied  37C95.  Locked  C. 

DeviceMap  ffffcd&?c39bcCdO 

Token  f f f fc  dS2  c 7cd90  60 


M,  Itoksn  fffM2c?2fcOGO 
TOKEN  OxffffcdMfcOM 
IS  Session  TD:  Oxl 

iiberg  sib  2i  tiumm  mmim  itm 

User  Croups: 

03  S-l-16-6192 

Attributes  - Crocplntegrity  Grouplntegritytnabled 
()1  Sllll 

Attributes  - MarndaLary  Ce fault  Enabled 
02  S-1-5-U4 
Attri botes  - ['anyth!  y 


oi  s i s n msmw  Mi/ianiM 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

04  5f  5-32-544 
Attributes  - DanyOily 

os  s-i 

Attributes  Mandatory  Default  Enabled 
06  £-1-5-32-559 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 
0/  S 1 \ H Vh 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

05  5-1- 5 -4 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

m s-i-7-i 

Attributes  Mandatory  Default  bullied 
ID  5-1-5-11 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

11  .Vl-5-15 

Attributes  Mandatory  Jefjjlt  Enabled 

12  S-l-11-9  6- 3 62  34  &48  53  - 5 8 364-iSS  64-  2 6(172  220  M597  5 &1S  03- 12  2 5 3 1283  5 -2  5 114  5G4  5 3 - 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 
b s i s m 

Ai tributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

14  5-1-5-5-0-1/45560 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Fnahled  IrarnTd 

15  5 1 i O 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

16  5-1-5-64-36 

Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 


Pr'iiaiy  Ciuip:  Vl-5-21-M37M^-3CS53ffl412-Z967!d21ffl-l(J!tt 
Privs; 

1?  OnOdOMOIl  SplihutinwnPrivflpgp  Attrifcutp*  - 

23  UilMM/  ScCltuintNol i f y^r i v i lcflc  ALLnbuLcs  tidied  Default 

25  0x000000019  SeUidockPrivi lege  A:tritites  ■ 

33  0x000000021  Seine  reaseltorki nfiSetFri vi lege  Aitrifcutes  - 

31  MM  SeTiieZbiePrivi'lege  Attributes  - 

Authcrtifition  III:  (il.laaWJi) 

[mpei'imlicn  Levs : taipib 

TotaType:  Priiary 

Source;  Uer32  TokenFlags:  OxZaOO  ( Taken  in  use  ) 

lob  II):  hm  hint  I oh  I):  \xM 

yiiaJID:  (J.MB) 

testfictedSidOount:  C RestrictedSids:  0x0000000000000000 

OriflinatingLoflonSession:  3 ti 

fadugeSid:  (null) 


LnuboxfiruerEiitry:  OhOOOOOOSDOODODDOC 
Security  Attributes; 

Untie  to  oof  the  offset  o:  it' JSlliH/liA.SfP_lirCPtl IYJI ID IHI.Ih.l istl ink 
Prim  '(iei|  fruslLevelSid:  (lull) 


M- ! process  0 1 calculators 
PROCESS  ffffsl0]O9eB74cO 

Sessionld:  I Cid;  3d8  Feb;  cJOlflSeDOO  PareitCie;  03Sc 
DirOase:  7al5e!00Q  Objectlable:  ffffcteMcO  llaidleCount;  data  fiot 
Accessible 

Intake:  falrulatar.ftxp 

Moot  ffffp'IK^lrflfl/ril  Varis  1CT  ( lone  0 Private  Ml.  Hrafifiad  d/IB.  locked  MR. 

Dm  r ["Hip  ffffrdWrMbrlhiG 

Token  ffffcillZtZflfflft 


M J I obt  ffffcdEZeZMfiBfQ 

_\m  oarrrrdsMbiiisR) 

IS  Sab  ion  ID:  Od 

Use i : S-l- W1-353784&M4-50S &3GM12-29S7912 182-1001 
User  Groups: 

DO  5 1 16  4006 

ALlribiles  - GrmpInLegri Ly  GroupIrLegnlyEfiitbled 
D1  54-1-0 

Attri bites  - Mandatory  Default  Enafe:ed 
D l 54-5414 
Attributes  - DenyOnly 

03  S-1-5-21-3537M0O W-  J0553CS112-29S79121fi2- jjWI 
Attributes  - Mandatory  Default  Enabled 

04  54-5-32-544 

Attri  bites  - DenyQily 
03  5-1-5-32-570 


AttribLtes  - Mandatory  Default  [nabled 
Ob  5-1-5-32-559 

Attributes  - Mandator  Default  Enabled 
07  54-5-32-515 

Attributes  - Mandator}'  Default  Enabled 
03  5-1-5-4 


Attributes  - Mandator}'  Default  Enabled 

09  5-1-2-I 

Attributes  - Handator}'  Default  Enabled 

10  ^l-5-TI 

Attn  hutrs  Mrinriitn  17  IJrfault  hna b ' rrJ 

1 5 1 \ IS 


V S-'l-l 

]\mtm  mmm  hiwmmi 

Attribute  Mandatory  IJrtelt  Enabled 
UM  MU 


ALlr  i bi  Lot  Martd  jLu  ry  Do  I auk  Enalj  .oil 

14  5^1-5-5-0-1745560 

ALlr i to,  Let  - Mandatory  Dek.uk  Enable!  LjgunIJ 
13  54-2-0 

ALlr  i bi  Lot  Hand  jLu  ry  Do  I au  I L EnaL  oil 

15  5-1-5-64-36 

ALlr  1 bo  Let  - Mandatory  Dek.uk  Enabled 
Prirnry  Group:  S-l-5-21-3537&46094-30S5369412-29t79121B2-1001 
Privs: 


ll 


9 MQOOQWli  SeShutdownPrlvilege  Attributes  ■■ 

B MOM/  Set  ha ngpHnti f yPn  v 1 pge  Attributes  - hableri  Derfault 

IS  MIDmi'f  Mndfir^rniiegc  Attributes 

33  MOlBOMZr  Sal rK r saseWo r ti ngSatP ri vi ' eg e Attributes  - 

31  MTOOW  Wimp/mPrivilflge  Attributes  - 

Mbenti  ration  U:  (!)TM4H) 

Imprrsnnahnn  level:  Anonyms 

Eokcrilyyu:  Pr  m\ v 

SouF'Lt:  Usu'32  TokenFligs:  OxMO  ( Tukuri  in  ube ) 

Tuken  ID:  4ddlM  ParcnlMeri  ID:  laa44b 

Modified  ID:  [0T  mm) 

RestrictedSi  tat ; 0 RestrictedSids : CxODOCOODOGOOOOOttC 

Cri gi r at i ig Logor Se s si  on : 3e7 

FadcageSid;  S-l-I5-2-«676n<8-17396149S3-27(ll)BJ639?-18016*CZ>422775C«S7- 
1M783  ] 5 3 5- 21 8S6  3 11 57 

Capairi'ityfount;  I Capabilities;  CxffffcdBZelbfccdC 

Capaaintips,: 

mi  s i is  i m/m  i mm  /mw  hhhwim  wumi  kik/s^^shs 
mmmi 

A.LnliuLub  Lnalled 
I mhraNunsrrl-ntry:  Dxffffr'iWfri/rKi/O 
Irahroitarr:  S 
ioiuriLv  ALLmuLuki 

table  la  qr:L  Die  allscL  ul  n L ! JkUTDZB  ASE  P_S  EC  URITVJl'TItIBLTE . L i s LL  ink 
Imeu  "ukpfj  Trua-LLtvelSid:  (f.ill) 


M-  ! process  0 1 searchui.exe 
PROCESS  f f f f e 16 313 07d0fl 0 

Sessicnld;  1 Cid;  29c  S Feb;  MMOO  ParentCid ; 035c 

Deepfreeze 

IhrKasfi:  iJihfriM  Object  I able:  ffffr.i3KH(K)MlpSH[]  Hanilrt  joint:  <IJata  Not 
Accessible;- 

Image:  SparrhliJ.exe 

VfldKnat  FffrlfWfnftJUl)  Varfs  4-/0  [Innr  0 Private  "I l()/(h  Hod' -held  Inr'flvi  []. 

Lk;v  icuHiip  T f ToJK A 3 Jb LOdO 

Token  ffffdM7dL8f0 


lkd*  ! token  ffffcdS2d97dIBP0 
.TOKEN  0>CfffcdB2d97dl£f0 
TS  Session  ID:  Oxi 

User;  S-1-5-21-3537&IW91- 305 53mi2-Z9G7912I5Z-1091 
User  Croups: 

Primary  Croup:  S 1 S 21  Wi/IMWKH  j>Cb!>to!412  M/auiM  1001 
Privy* 

19  0x000000013  SeShutdovirPrTvl  iege  Attributes  - 

2i  OxCOOOOOC17  ScjCfiu'tqcNuli ‘yPrivi  luge  ALLributes  E'lublcd  DtifaulL 

25  0x000000019  SeUridockPrivi  lege  ALLr iluLes  - 

33  0x000000021  Se Inc  re  a seWo  r ki ngS  etP  ri vi 1 ege  Attributes  - 

34  0x000000022  SeTineZan* Privilege  Attributes  - 

Authentication  ID;  (Q  ,13*118) 

Impersonation  Level:  Anonymous 

Irlcrnlypc:  Primary 

SC'irci!:  llsnrvi/  Eiiki-ntliijis:  (MallO  ( I ultra  in  uw.  ) 

Irken  113:  HH-Mfll  Parent  I akpri  I!:  Mlb 

Modi  find  I ):  ([],  44flltTll] 

HcsLi  itltidSidCjouiiL:  O kUiLi'iUedSiJsi  OxOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOO 


Oriy  naliiiylupfeiwi:  3e7 

FnrhgrSid:  5 1 l\  7 '[imifiMJ/  JMtffiB 

timsiiwmm 

Cnfwhility(jnnnt:  1/  InpahilifiM:  t/^f “ff r d K / ^1 4 ■ fh [] 

Ciifwbil.l  it11,: 

CD  B-l-15-3-lD24-12I&S3357S-m521£99-39776^0ESS4-'4nS0512-25050592^-473916£51- 
3379430195-3081591068 
Atiri  bates  - Enabled 

Cl  S-i-15-3-1024-3299255270-ia4-760S535-2201SM924-71M0670^-3613095291-873286ie3- 
310M333-2G5591133G 
Attributes  - Enabled 

02  5-i-15-3-lO2-1-3-1359262-;669769^I-2_3039^17-3O6S]]e6]9-3Z61271'H5-2OCm-12]O- 

mmmmbm 

Attn  hut  cs  Enabled 

03  5 1 B 31 
ALLribuLes  - Enabled 

29  S- 1-15 - 36 )3 8492 74 -12 7 74 4«3-1199443 1^ 5 -2 7 3 B7 3 75 6 
Attributes  - Enabled 

3D  S-l-15-3-2S»730W2-lU95ZifiU9-53S3 7203-120337 5796 
Attributes  - Enabled 

31 5-1-15  -3  -2d  5 2 7 3661  d -12  57 1 80  2 15  -2  6 18  3 97  530  - 3 305 12  6111 
Attributes  - Enabled 
I QwbfliliiiBihfirtntry:  l)xFfM?rM'll[3 
Luwljjxfvjnib-jf : 1 
SeariLy  Allr  ibulebi 

Unable  to  gel  he  oTf^i  d n L ! _AU I H^ASh^bOJKl HLA 1 1 K1I4LJ 1 1 . L i s LL \ n k 
Piouss  Token  "rusLLevelSid:  (null] 


(StJKtaffiillo 


if:  «f  ora 


J 


lkil>  Jl  nLLobjuLLjiHtulyi' 
+0x000  PnirtfirCoiint 
+0xU08  SlancleLount 
+0x008  NuxLTuFieu 
+0x010 1 nrk 
+0x018  Typelndex 
i 5x015  TraccFlags 
+0x015  UbgKef I race 
+0x019  DbyTiaiePurmitL 


ffff«ltIO4dfd7S0 

Or  104448 


Onb 


’5i) 


+flx[)l  a 
+0x013 
iOxOIo 
+0x013 


Infrtlasx 

Flaqs 

NfflDbJcct 


+0x01  rj 
+0x013 
+Ox01u 
+0x01 3 
+0x013 
lOxOlC 
+0x020 
+0x020 
+0x029 
+0x010 


Fxrliisivffibjerr 


JX_P USUI  OCX 
OxeS  1 1 
0 " 

OyO 
: OyO 
0x88  " 

0 " 

OyO 

OyO 

OyO 

OyO 

OyO 


DtiTaul  LSecur  lyQuuU : OyO 
SingleHandleFnfry  : OyO 


Celetedlnline 

Reserved 

CbjectLreateinfo 


OyO 

0x30301100 

OxffffebJ’UMlacU  JMU. 
GuuUBkkChargud  : OxCr^'CMUO  Void 

Securitytecriptor  : Oxf ff f cdS2 ' cd0e97ed  Paid 

liody  : JJ1AD 


OililLlNIOKNAIlH 


lkd>  ! sd  Oxffff cd82 1 cdOe&7ed  & -10 
>Rcvi  s_ion:  Oxl 
->bbzl  : 0x0 
-Control  ; 0x3814 

SE  DACL  PRESENT 
SLSALLPRLSLM 
SEJACLJUIDJNHERITEO 
SE  SELF  RELATIVE 

->ljwner  : S-l-L-21- JIiJ/y4bUy4-iO^Jtiy412-2%/yi21^-lL-Cl 
->G:oup  : 5-1-5-21-353731609^305536^112-2967912182-1001 
->DarI  : 

->Dacl  : ->Aclkevisi on:  0x2 
->Dacl  : ->Sbd  : 0x0 

->Dacl  : ->Acl51ze  : 0x5c 

->Dacl  : -:>Ace'_cunt  : OxJ 

->Dacl  ; ->5b d : 0x0 

->Darl  : ->Arp[ 0]:  ->AreType:  AfCF.SS_AI  I (MJCFJYPF 
->Dacl  : ->Ace[OJ : -^AceFlaqs;  0x0 

>Dacl  : >Acc[0]:  >AccSize:  0x24 

->Darl  : ->Arp[H] : ->Haslf  : Mllfffff 

->Dac I : -:>AcelOJ:  ->SI0:  S-l-5-21-35 32846094- 3055365412-2967912182-1001 

->F)arl  : ->Arp[l]:  ->AreType:  AfCFSSJI  I OWFOJTFJVPF 
->Dacl  ; ->Acs[lj : ->AceFlaqs;  0x0 

>Dacl  : >K cc[l] : >-AccSize:  0x14 

->Cacl  : ->Ace[l] : ->^ask  : QxGUlfffff 
->Dwl  : ->touM:  ->SI0:  S-1-5-1S 


>l)ad  : -Ml] : ->Acelype:  ELMLttO JLL.IVP. 

sliad  : ->HffiFla|]s:  Oxfl 

>Cacl  ; vice [2 J;  ->AceSize:  Cxlc 

>Cacl  : Ml]  >Mask : 0x00121411 

>Cacl  : -M 2]:  -Ml:  W-i-WI-l/fiSS» 


sSad 

sSad 

>kl 

>Sad 

M 

>Sacl 

>!iad 

>kl 

ski 

>kl 

>kl 


->Acl  Revision:  0x2 
->M  : 0x0 

-kike  : Oxlr 
-'■AcsCcunt  ; 0x1 
>Shz2  : 0x0 


■kr[fl] 

■>Ace[U] 


-keke: 


-D 


(d>  (process  0 1 csrs5.exe 


Scssionld:  I)  Cid:  0358  Feb:  IM5cOW  ParcntCId:  Q2c[ 

DirBsse:  1273a300fl  ObjectTable:  ffffteOdlMIO  MeQM: 

4U  M.  Accessible 
Image:  csrss.exe 

VariRmt  ffffKIHU^rrrHftl)  Vails  1WI  (lout  II  Private  l?4.  yified  14/(1. 

Locked  0. 

Dcviciftop  ffffbcOd?OclSG20 
Tote 


ITO'hSS  ffffKlMlO 

Sessicnld:  1 Cid:  03d4  Peb:  dSbOdctilOO  ParcntCId:  03k 
: ISMMi  ObjectTable:  ffffbeOd8362d7cO  HandleCcunt: 
sMIied  462372,  Lotted  0. 


DeviceMap 

Token 


fl 

a 

If  1 

1 II 

i 

ilil  ill 

tL 

Cj\  Mccssschk  -p  -f  3/2$ 


Accessctk  V6.1D  - Reports  effective  permissions  for  secure  ofclects 
Inpyn#  (Q  flllili  ?0lfi  R:rt  Kiissi nrviri 
Sy  sin  Lei  rials  - w/i.sysinLerials.iui 


[7116 ] 5sarrfiUI.exe 
RW  DOTOP-DCHtt^aicne 
W NT  Al  FIHORTTY\SYSTFM 
RW  Prirbflr 

\S-l-15-:MS518^7Sl-15^Siei457-29275426lS-64269G^5-35754D2B5-2e59745B5-2633^12742 
Token  security; 

RW  PIT  AinH0RITY\S¥5TEM 

to\m\W  UNiKIfflVnorc  S 1 \ S I)  MW 

IW  Package 

\5-l-15-MB6ie^7761-:&9^iei497-2927542615-ei2690^5-j278402a5-2e5S7451)5-2630n2742 
R RIITI  TTN\Arimnni  sTrators 
iotot  contorts: 


User: 

DLSKT'DP-DOeKTPMvai  one 


AppContairer; 

Package 


\S '!  T»  / IHM/fil  fHSHilW  B'HW ii'li  EWHIIIW  «/KWHS  WWW 


Croups: 

Mandatory  Label \Lovj  Mandatory  Level  MG M 


:v?ryrjrif 


Seuir i Ly  AlLribuLes: 

TOKFN  JFf]  IE  FfTJiTI  ET  Rl  ITP.T^F J II  IfTfi'l 

[3] 


1DIO  mm  AIM  TY?[  II 

;o]  vi  f rosoff.l  nte . f ii  rtm.  1 1 3 .1  Wjfiitribput  raljifl  1 1 lifayay 

^ i troaif  L . Hi  ii  Jor  . to  rLanmiJnM  Lxyc  »y 

mm 

mo  im  atm  n m 

[o]  mm 

liA://Pri)[(l[ii(|ii!; 

J TOUENJ  ECL  GITY JTTHI BITEJOIUHH  ERITAELE 1 
[TOKEN  m AIM  dl  ICIl] 
IlIFyKIimiTJIIKIlFjmjllNIM 
[II]  2IW 
1 2MZ5 


M>  r?  SJQ  - *&$  LC  ->  Nuif il>«  rO  ul  ke  L t 

ltd*  r?  m = (nt ! JTUTGLMIF) ((nt?_toke n^OxfffftSOadbSlSOGO)- 

>LuwboxNuriibt]rEfiLry  >AL(jmTdblc 

ltd>  .for  (r  m - U;  m < Htl;  r llti  - HtJ  ■+ 1)  { 7!  (mhar_t*)Mtfe 
>Uuctets [filit J] ->Naie  } 
wchar  t 1 fifffftSto'acJflb?^ 

'‘Protocols" 

wrhar_r Y Qxffff9^Vl7b?3a 
"Tojjiibn 

wchar_t v Dxffff9!>[)a,o£fd282a 
Ta  s kba  rf)PI_Des  k ba  nd  •• 
wchar_t Y Oxffff95teToie2b4?a 

"SULit1 

wcharj  v (JxffffysUa'bJc94!jHa 
"SysTretfiofi  2" 
wchar_t  v Qxttfi_9S0aTac  34143a 

wchar_t v OxttftSSOa’ ac 5 S20f a 
1,^Td.ShawTton“ 

wchflLt v Oxttft9WaT*bcE7£2a 
''SysSetltalraii/1 

wdiaf.L * Oxrfrr950i'b1aS31{)a 
"UDLWindowVi  si  hi  1 i tyOverndden" 
wchar  t * teffff&SBa1 ab2 c 5 36a 
11 1 rue" 


wcharjt  v Qxffff^Ua’  b4Mc Jea 
tooltips  class" 
wchar_t v QxttffGSOdac^Hia 
"Saw" 

ffdiaf_L * Oxl  IN9SO«fio295fi8a 
"f'SDraf 

wdiar  L * OxTf rT[)S3^T F32j 
1TStdNevJ)ocunent" 

wdiaf_i  * Qxrrrras(uvb5-i6i27d 
M{lll^i9-B442411ilJ-51^-Z31SBI«lJI!0} 
wchar  t * Qxffff9S0a,ac2c6f4a 
status" 

wrhar_r  1 Qxfffffttna'adWfiriA 
"ThenePropScro I IBarCtl" 
wcha r_t v 0xffff9S0aT'jjcdfbta 
"Edit" 

wrhar_r  v QxfffMa’ahO^Pa 
"Syslai" 

wchar.t  v DxffffyMJa1 SJefccb Ja 
’'WICl  icriL" 

wchar_t  v Oxffffyida’acl/abta 
''STdnncijmmfta'1 
wchar_t v Qxt+ff 9S0aT ac6cbeea 
"STdFxiT" 

wchar_t  * Oxtttt9SO^’ b033c70a 
" [f  5 fifS79*J-  4BR  l - 7 FAF  - 7 FAD  -41]  R?  F6A  S 3F  FF] 
wchar_t  * Qxflft9S0a,ab0360ta 
y i c rosoftT ahletPenSerwl ce P ^ope  rt f 
wifiar  i x oxrrrmoa^rsrta 
"(JLLsystai" 


cCapabi li ties* 

cwi  neap  Capabi lity  Nama='  packageCoiterts"/* 
cl—  Heeded  ter  resolving  MRT  strings  — > 
cwinrap  Capabi  lity  Name=" rnrtana Settings'1/* 

<wi  neap  Capability  Name=c,cloudbtore  ”/> 

cwi neap  Capability  Nams=’'visijalElennents5/stem,'/> 

<wi  neap  Capability  Name-  per  eeptioiSystemM/> 

cCapabi lity  Name="i rternetCl i ent"/> 

cCapabil ity  Naifie=llir  lernelCl  i en LSer  r "/> 

cCapabi lity  Name=" p ri vatehetwo r kCl i en t Serve r 7> 

cuap:  Capability  Nante="  enterprise  Authentication"/? 

cuap: Capabi 1 ity  Name=Mmu5icli brary"/> 

cuap: Capabi 1 ity  Name=n shoneCal 1 "/> 

cuap: Capabi  lity  Name=ri 3i cturesLi brary”/> 

cuap: Capabi  lity  Name=n  5 ha  redUse  Certificates’1/* 

crescap  Capability  Name=7ocatic*iHistcry7> 

crescap Capabili ty  Name-r  use rDataSy stem"/* 

crescap Capabili ty  Name-'  contactsSystemV* 

crescap  Capability  Name-p‘phoneCalHistorySyste^"/> 

crescap  Capabili  ty  Nane-"appoi  n tme  its  System 1 7* 

crescap  Capabili  ty  Name-'  chat  System1 "/> 

crescap  Capabi  lity  Name=r'smsSenc"7 

crescap Capabi lity  Name='emai  ISystem'7> 

crescap :( apahility  hm?.=  parkagefjijery"/* 

crescap  Capability  Nafne='slapiQueryLicenseValue,T/> 

crescap  Capability  NameC  seconds  ryAut  hen  ti  cation  Factor’7> 

<Devi eeCapabi li ty  Name=iiicrophone7> 

<Cevi ceCapabidit/  Name=nlccatior7> 
cCevKeCajjabil ity  Naine=1TwiFiCofiLrul7> 
c/Capabil i Lie** 


C:  \lti  ndonslntenal  s>UpLi  st.  exe  S72S 

List  Jiff  Processes  ■ version  1,1  (0  201(1  by  5«1  Vosifovich 

Hir tog  capabilities  mp..-.  dour. 


Process  ID:  1720 


Injqc  iijie:  t:\Wi  tido(rii\^s  LaiAppi'sMKiroMjf  L.Wi  mJom  .CorLciftcLuu^nLli^  Lx^iv\iitar(.:iULtx(: 
Package  name:  vicrasctt.Al nccws , Cortina 

Publisher;  Microsoft  '/lindows,  Microsoft  Corporator , L-Radnord,  S-teshinator;,  C4,0 
Pnalishd  ID:  rtiSnUiPhyrity 
Arrhitaturr:  linitr.il 


Version:  1.7.0.14393 

ApoCootai  ler  5D:  is-l-15-2-1361S97761-1695iei49r-2927S«61J-64269E995-J27M028S- 
/PWlWWiiMIJJ'l? 

LiiIm  lljiiikr  J 

Capabilities:  3? 

cortanaSettifios  (S-l-l!-]-lO11-121693357S-111S218^-3S?761OS80-D1]E512- 


3413095291-873286183-3101090833 -20S5911030)  (ENABLED) 
perceptioiSystei  (S-l-lS-]-10J4-M35S252-2Ce»76M21-;i]CSW847-306llJ3li53S 
33S1J71'Hfi-?lin58M?iD-?i|ll  Mif.UlilMb)  (Fffll  FI)) 
irtmicLtliciit  (5  1 IS  1 1)  frMtU) 


irternetClientServer  (S-l-15-3-2)  (ENABLED) 
pr1' vateW etts r kC  1 i e ntS e rve r (S-1-1S-3-3)  (MID) 
rrfprpnssAiithrntirat’or  (3  IS  )4  S)  (EWIHJ) 
untilin', iry  (3  I IS  4 ft)  (HIAWH)) 

pi mitCdl  I [S-l-15-3-1024-383i93l)lS-J3507MHSi?TO!5(l-M[IS81064-15694i4fS5- 

mmmmm-mtm  mm 

pirrtrfisl  ihrary  (5-I-'S-3-4)  (FfUSfil  FD) 
ilardMci'Lif  lulls  (5  4 IS  id)  (MUD) 

IccatiorHistory  |S-l-25-3-1024-3929335354-33!29S9268-26Mli4M-UI446E3922- 


mmimmmyimmmmm)  ami 

iKCilbteliystsi  (S 1 IS  1 11)74  34/4//4B  4(>4,rirai?il/n4Si!ll  71/4/41:4/7 
47S/94S1S4  7//9SM  14/8'HfiSl  (ii44S/!llS)  ('#41  ED) 

CGltlctsSystM  (S-l-15-3-1024-289729100{-30292MO-333(1334795-4{5j41E22-37{22()3132- 

(EMIC) 

phanfCullHi^iifySystra  (S  US  4 111/4  7W/I/3W  lSlWWSi  >'mmr 
K'5735B45-2!!36580394'3S91257241-21!I53II7825)  (ENABLED) 


appointmeitsSysteii  (S-14!-3-1024-2fi43)54558  4 27!i4!(4-28)943416-Z6295!9125- 

7544)4091 7- 54  T7  48877-81114  IMllp IO?48Q7li5)  (#41  FD) 

tlalSyslis  (4 1 IS  4 102  4 22I08bSM4  33M/L49  V1MM  J/M8428/!)  3142652231 

j/III 11945  41  SOS 8141/  421i4Sii4»2)  (tNABLtU) 

smsSenil  (S-l-lE-3-102M2S125722-S50430189-1523384S2E-139260854-32949gJEl- 

165Q931E  B 3 - 3 4 99  305  5 3S  - IC'199  5 79£  1)  (EHA3LED) 

(inailSyshu  (3  1 IS  4 11)74  744/4/114  l/lffUM  11S1 1447/11 787I1S3H4  Mlit/MW 
4C45196538-2174624533-345)39006[I)  (ENABLED) 


lid>  Ipiras  0 1 LakulaLur.exe 
PRXFSS  ffffteSrrterilOBO 

Stiibionld:  1 Cid:  M Pd:  dMObkOOC  PanenLCid:  C3dd 
DeepFrfwe 

Dirta:  SkuaOOO  ObjeUJablu:  H'U?S0ail9 ki2800  HufidluCuunL: 
a Not  Arcp^iblp> 

Iniaqe;  Lalculitcr.exe 

Vac  Root  ffff52'Et(i2c9b6aO'  Vads  168  Clone  0 Private  2318.  Modified  3332, 


Locked  0. 

Dcviceflap  ffff350aad2td2ft) 

token 

ElapsedT-mc 

Userhne 

Kernel™ 

QuotaPool  Usage  [ PagedPool  ] 

OyuLatolU^ytikofiPagdPuull 

Working  Set  Sizes  (ra^r^iw) 

PeaktortinySdSize 

Virtual  Size 

PeakVir Lull  Size 

PageFaultCount 

taryPriorily 

ftoPrinrity 

Coi'itCharye 

lob 


ffff950a<KlJ060 

1 Day  08:01:47.018 
00:00:00.1)15 
00:00:00. Oil 
4(55880 
23285 

(7484,  50,  345)  (207B6KB,  200KB,  1380KB) 
11037 
303  Mb 
311  Mb 
212  SI 

BACKGROUND 

8 

4325 


M (Jl  iiL!_Ljkaii  ffrf950a(ibil3060 
+0x000  lokeniource  : JUKLNJMU. 

+0x010  Tabid  : JJffl 

+0x010  4jtiaiti:ationld  : _LUiU 

10x020  ParsntTokcrld  : LUID 

+0x0rB  Msnflags  : IMaOO 

+0x0u  Tabilrilk  : 0k1  ' 

+0x0d0  Infegntyieveliiidex  : 1 

1 0x0(14  takoryPolicy  : 1 

+0x0d8  UagonbsssiOTi  : OxffffaiOa'bdhbJOcO  JLP.UXJIXJLOOIONJL  LKUUi 
i OxOcO  [>r1  pinati  rgLogonScssi  on : LUID 
+0x0e8  SidHash  : JIDJNDJTMBUTESJASH 

+0xlf8  Restrir.tedSidHash  : JTO Jl) JVTTTiTRIJTFS.HA^H 
+0x308  pitiLuriLyAUribuL^  : OxTrWQi'drWfO  jyUZBASEPJECURIP. 
AIIRiUyiLUNIOXMAIlQN 

i 0x310  Package  : Oxffff 350a 1 cOOcdOdO  Voi i 

+0x318  Capabi  lities  : Oxf-f^SOa'eSeStbcO  JIDJNDJTTRI  BITES 

i 0x320  CapabilltyCount  : 1 

+0x328  CapabilitiesHash : _SID_AND_ArRIBUTES_HA5H 

+0x438  iMtatimberFfitny  : 0xffff950a'b3fd55dD.JFPJ  (113001 IMRFILFITRY 

+0x440  LoftoxHardlasEntry ; 0xffff950*'e6ff91d0  JEP_LOMMLES_ENTRY 

+0x448  pClaiiAttnbites : inullj 


M'  ! handle  'SOOOleSO 


process  rrcr^y  7ib36']o 

Scssicnld:  1 Cid:  27ci  Pc!):  3fcfb2fDOO  ParcntCid:  2324 
UirKase:  fflhtMOOO  Dhjertlahle:  ffffWilafiiiahf/rtl  HaidlfCnunt: 
<Data  Nat  Accessible* 

Image:  wiridbg.exe 

Kernel  nandle  Enor  reading  landle  uM. 


SOOOMO:  ObjeiL:  fTf r95Cada206yd0  Gran  LsdAuess:  OOOOOOCI"  (^uLeiAed) 
(Inherit)  (Audit)  Entry:  ffff950ab5'M0 
Object:  ffffJSOadfilM)  Type:  (ffff*28cb66b33bfl)  Directory 
ObjsctHeader:  fff"95Cadc206e70  (new  version) 

Harr  let  mint:  1 PnirterCnunt:  \)ii{  I 

O' rectory  Object:  ffff<ftliad9ati2SbU  Nane:  RPL  Control 

Hash  Address  Type  Name 


23  rnT82Bdi6is6950  AL5C  for  L 
OLE  3 765 12B99BCCASDE1 2085  34E7  732 
M ! handle  ffffffff  800028:8 


m ffffMbJKM 
Sessionld:  1 Cid:  M Ptb:  3" 


mm  ParentCid:  2324 


D’rliase;  80bfc35000  ObiectTable;  ffff1 
Not  Accessible? 

Im:  windbg.exd 


cl  handle  Error  reading  landle  count. 


!■  Object:  fffI(Mae7flRfa7l)  Grairdta: 


(Audit) 


ffffSMIarcVlifl 
Object:  tttf950ae7a8ti7l)  Type:  (tttffi28:b66296^)  Synbo 
ObjectllEader:  fff'SMae/alifafl)  (new  version) 
Mltfuunt:  1 PcnnterCount:  32769 
Ob  rectory  Object;  ffffiMatoSi]  lane;  Session 
F'aps:  30000000  ( Local  ) 

Target  String  is  '\Sessions\l\AppContai 

\s  i is  i mm  37MfiS3  mmi 


-l[mM-?*ll(i7' 


f :\'OfM\sysl  Mti?>]agortMihs  inns 

LogonSessions  vl.4  - Lists  logon  session  Information 
Copyright  (C)  20-04-2316  Marie  Sussinovich 
Sys^nternals  - wivj.sysi ntarnals , com 


[C]  Logon  session  C00-MC0Q:000Q03e7: 
User  name:  WORKCWJP\ZCOIAC$ 
Autli  package:  MLM 
Logon  type;  (none) 

Sess'on;  C 

Sid:  SI  5 IS 

Lotion  tine:  09-E>ec-16  15:22:31 

u 

Logon  server: 

LINS  Domain; 

UFN; 

[1]  Logon  session  C00-30G03 : OOOOcdce : 
User  name: 

Aith  package:  MLM 

Logon  type;  (rone) 

Session:  C 

Sid:  (mm1} 

lam  tine1  Dec- 16  15:22:31 

kl 

Logon  server: 

UNS  LDomai  n: 


L?j  I mjnn  session  CfliliMCCHI: GO>10Gl['4'f 
User  name:  KlftKCM.II^ZODTACi 
Auth  package:  heqotiate 
Logon  type:  Service 
Sess'on:  6 

Sid:  S 1 5 ?0 

Luyuri  Lino:  69  3c«.  16  15:22:31 
logon  server: 

DNS  Domain: 

UPN; 

|3J  ](i[](hl  sosmehi  0fKMDD(]:O[)016?:M: 
User  name:  Window  Manage r\IM-l 
Aith  oackaqe:  Negotiate 
Logcr  type:  Interactive 
Session:  1 

Siii:  SI  5 % 0 1 

I (lyoii  [ inn:  Til  Do:  In  ' 5:2?:  V 
logon  server: 

DNS  Domain: 

URN: 


[4J  logon  session  OOClflOnOfl :00f]1  fiJfiS : 
User  name:  Window  Manage  r\[MH-l 

Aith  package:  Negotiate 

Logon  type:  Interactive 

Session;  1 

Sid;  5-1-5-90-0-1 

Luycn  Line:  GO  Dli  16  15:22:32 
logon  server: 

DNS  Domain: 

URN: 


flil  Lop  session  00000000:000003e5: 

User  131*;  HI  AUIHCIUIALM  Mitt 

AuLli  pmtige:  NegoLiaLfc 

lop  tyf":  Sonvirr 

Session:  0 

Sid:  S-l-S-19 

Logon  time:  IMec-lli  '.Vli.ii 

Lup  server 

DHS  Demin: 


[81  Logon  session  OUCOOUDMLtJJ: 

User  m:  HI  VIRIUAL  HALHUItVltlWSiBij-ltSti-HHtS-SBSH-tSmtSit/i) 
AjLIi  piitkiiyo:  NcgcLiaLc 
logon  type:  Senvire 
Session:  !) 

Sid:  S-1-5-83-1-28S5151542-1Z71406230-183986315-21D344161O 

Logon  tine;  M-Cec-lo  15;i2;3i 
Logon  server : 

DHS  Domain: 

IIPH: 


[3]  Lop  session  00000000:0005d524: 

User  «:  NT  VTRTIJAI  HWHTNF\IW7F4A!tt-?1  F F-4??D-4R37-ARIilM1  GFDR 
Aitti  package ; Negotiate 
Logon  type:  Service 


Session;  0 

siii;  slim  i whmm  umi  mmi  mot 

itp  time:  (Mer-irS;??:.^ 

Logon  server; 


[121  Logon  sessior  00ftlU(IC0:IH29al)j!c: 

Use*"  name;  US  MlL\Oefault4ppPool 

j'iuth  package;  Negotiate 

Ingim  ly|m:  Smiir 

Session:  0 

S;d:  S-l-  L>-6  2 - TOO  &7Q 0 7 70-42  418  5 &19- 1 2 4 S43  3 3 64-  7<i4t)9  S9 14-400 4b'J  F415 

Logon  tine;  0W)ec«jJ;UJ 
Logon  server; 

DNS  tain; 


C : \WINDOWS\sy  stem  3 ^ha  kII  e -a  5:203 


Nthand 1 e vd.i  - land's  viewer 
Copyright  (C)  1352-2015  Mark  Russinovich 
Sysinlcnoh  msysinlema  vhiii 

Fyslrai  [i'll:  I lypn:  Hi r (dm y 1274:  V5i:ss  ii][i.s\0\ 

tosLtevi  ces\DDQ«J!2(tl)-00t)bca)J 

Isass.exe  pJd:  type:  Men  D7C:  NT  VIRTUAL  M4CIIINC\ 

USm  1E96  4303  5B33  C609D4FSSF7D:  5:203 

lsass.axe  p:d:  ■!»  type:  Men  2150:  HI  V1KIUAL  mCNlflt\ 

AC908136-1E96-4BC8-5B3  3-«4rS87D;  5c2Q] 

lsass.exe  p-'d:  AM  type:  Men  2390:  IT  VIRTUAL  WCHIN£\ 

AMI  85-1  595-4808-883  3- OIMMr/ll:  SrJIH 

svctiost.exe  p_'d:  900  type:  Men  804:  IT  VIRTUAL  MNE\ 

ACM  85 1F95  4308  SR33  EM4F35F7I):  5(203 

svtiiost.exe  p-'d:  1405  type:  Men  JDK:  Iff  VIRTUAL  Mffi\ 

AC908155-lE96-4BC8-8B3B-C609C4FffiF7D: 5(203 

vms.i'U!  (i  (l:4330  lype:  Men  A34:  NT  VTRTUAI  MF\ 

/\OTlS0-lt9t-lBM33-mS)!)115ih/U;ic203 

vmmpjte.exe  p’d;  5592  type:  Men  200:  IT  VIRTUAL  HIE 

AMI 85 1F!)f  4305  5B33  OOT4FS5F7I): 5(203 

vnp.exe  p-'d:  7135  type:  WindowStation  158:  Windows'# ndc«Stations\ 

5emce-0x0-5c293| 

vnup.rxr  p-(i:  7155  type:  WmdowStThnrt  1/0:  Windows'# nd(iwStiitionr\ 

Servi £5-0x0-3:203 3 


uitoW 


/> 


■ in 


c:\>  dumpbin  /headers  /I oadconf i g c:\windows\system32\smss.exe 
Microsoft  (R)  COFF/PF  Dumper  Vp rsim  14.00.742U.1 
Copyright  (0  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 

Dump  of  file  c:\windows\systen32\smss.exe 
PE  signature  found 
File  Type:  EXECLTA3LE  IMAGE 
FILE  HEADER  VALLES 

8664  machine  (x64) 

6 number  of  sections 

S7899A7D  time  date  stamp  Sat  Jul  16  OS: 22: S3  2016 
0 file  pointer  to  symbol  fable 
0 number  of  symbols 
FO  size  of  optional  header 
22  characteristics 
Executable 

Application  can  handle  "arge  (>2GB)  addresses 

OPTIONAL  HEADER  VALUES 

20E  magic  # (PE32i) 

14.00  linker  version 
12800  size  of  code 

F000  size  of  initialized  data 
0 size  of  uninitialized  data 
1050  entry  point  (0000000140001080)  NtProcessStartupW 
1000  base  of  code 

140000000  linage  bane  (0000000140000000  lo  00 DO 0001400 24FFF) 
1000  section  alignment 
200  file  alignment 

10.00  operating  system  version 


10.00  image  version 
10.00  subsystem  version 

0 Win32  version 
2S000  size  of  image 

400  size  of  headers 
2/UH)  checksum 

1 subsystem  (Native) 

4160  DLL  character i sties 

high  Entropy  Virtual  Addresses 
Dynamic  base 
NX  compatible 
Control  Flow  Guard 

Section  contains  the  following  load  ccnfig: 

DOGOODDO  size 

0 Lime  date  stamp 
0.00  Version 

0 Global!"! ags  Clear 
0 Global  Flags  Set 
0 Critical  Section  Default  Timeout 
0 Decommit  Free  Block  Threshold 
0 Decommit  Total  Free  Threshold 
omoocflnoowxmoo  lock  Prefix  Table 

0 Maximum  AlTocaticn  Size 
0 Virtual  Memory  Threshold 
0 Process  Heap  Flags 
0 Process  AEfini  Ly  Mask 
0 C5D  Version 
OBOO  Dependent  Load  Tlag 
000 00 000 00 0 00 00 0 Edit  List 


0000000110020660  Security  Cookie 

00000001 4-001 5 ICO  Guard  CF  address  of  deck-function  pointer 
00000001 4-001 5 ICS  Guard  CF  address  of  dispatch-function  pointer 
000 000014001 5 IDO  Guard  CF  function  table 
2 A Guard  CF  function  count 
00010500  Guard  FI ags 

CF  Instrumented 
FID  table  present 
Long  jump  target  table  present 
0000  Code  Integrity  Hags 
0000  Code  Integrity  Catalog 
00000000  Code  Integrity  Catalog  Offset 
00000000  Code  Integrity  Reserved 
00000 COO 00000000  Guard  CF  address  taken  IAT  entry  table 
0 Guard  CF  address  taken  IAT  entry  count 
0000000000000000  Guard  CF  leng  jump  target  table 

0 Guard  CF  long  jump  target  count 

0000000000000000  Dynamic  value  relocation  table 

Guard  CF  Function  Table 


Address 


■ I II 


